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TO 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, ESQ., M.P., 

THIS VOLUME IS INSCBIBED; 

A8 A 

TESTIMONY OF ADMIBATION AND GRATITUDE 

FOR HIS TRIUMPHANT EXPOSURE OF THE APOSTATE MINISTER, 

WHO, IN PBEFERRINO 

A BASE EXPEDIENCY TO SACRED PRINCIPLE, 

HAS NOT ONLY BETRAYED THE CAUSE OF TRUTH, 

BUT GIVEN A SHOCK TO PUBLIC MORALITY, 

BY WHICH ALL CONFIDENCE IN THE PROFESSIONS 

OF PUBLIC BfEN 

IS WELL NIOH OVERTHROWN, 

AND ALSO 

IN THE HOPE THAT HIS GBEAT POWERS, 

DIRECTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THOSE SOUND PRINCIPLES 

WHICH THE CONSTITUTION IN CHURCH AND STATE INVOLVES, 

WHICH HAVE NEVER YET BEEN CARRIED OUT, 

AND WHICH ARE HERE, 

HOWEVER FEEBLY, 

ILLUSTRATED, RECOMMENDED, AND ENFORCED, 

MAY TEND 

TO AVERT niPENDING RUIN, 

AND GUARANTEE, AT THE SAME TIME, 

THE INTEGRITY OF THE EMPIRE, 

THE SAFETT OF THE CROWN, 

AND THE WELL-BEING AND HAPPINESS 

OF THE PEOPLE. 
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PREFACE. 



It is with do small satisfactioD and gratitude, too, that the 
Author should be called upon here to put it on record, that after 
an impression of twelve hundred had been disposed of, a second 
edition of his work was called for within the year of its appearance. 
He trusts that he may regard the circumstance as indicative of the 
interest taken in the subjects discussed, and thence entertain a good 
hope that the views which he has set forth may ultimately be 
realized. For the accompUshment of this object he has long felt 
himself bound by the duty which he owes to God and to his 
country, in every possible way which seemed to him legitimate, to 
struggle. 

He is well aware that many are disposed to beheve that the 
alteration in the British Constitution, caused by the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and the Bill of 1829, whereby Boman 
Cathohcs, and Dissenters from the Chiirch of all sorts, have been 
admitted to a participation in the government of the realm, ren- 
ders it totally vain to expect the adoption of a poUcy by the State 
which may involve the ascendancy of the EstabUshed Church. 

There can be no manner of doubt that the measures alluded to 
are calculated to enhance the difficulty of procuring the adoption 
of any such pohcy. This, however, does not alter the nature of 
the great poUtical problem which presses for solution; which is 
just this — ^how is the vast accumulation of social evils which afflicts 
the whole community, to be remedied ? and, more especially, how 
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is Ireland to be raised from the depth of misery in which she is 
plunged ? Of this problem the Author has submitted his solu- 
tion. If that solution be a eorrect one^ it at once points out the 
line of conduct in which^ at least, all the members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland should proceed. These consti- 
tute the vast majority of the subjects of the crown, and it is 
unquestionable that if they were unitedly to devote themselves to 
the realization of diose views which are suggested in this work, 
it is competent to them to remove everything in the shape of diflfi- 
culty which might interpose against them. Let it not be said 
that there is deficiency of spirit amongst churchmen,, and that it is 
this which disqualifies them from grappling with and overcoming 
the evil of the times. The Author can state, fix)m personal ex- 
perience, that this is not the case Beceht opportunities of 
observation, taken in connexion with the experience of the 
English character, which a residence in England long ago 
afforded him, has deepened the conviction, that amything 
and everything that is great and good, may be «xpeeted 
from English c&urchmen properly animated. The wisdom, 
the talent, the energy, the devotedness, latent in the breasts 
of the children of the church, are utterly incalculable. The 
Author confesses an allusion ; but exalted as his admiration is, 
he feels that the retiring character of excellence would forbid his 
being explicit. To appeal to English churchmen in the proper 
way is tiie sole requisite to success. When that appeal is 
made, down go simultaneously the Popery of Ireland, the reli- 
ligious indifference of England, and the misery of both coun- 
tries. The Author ventures to submit that the huge spirit 
«f antagcmlsm by which the chiu*c]i is, and has been, so 
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long enoounteFed on the part of die various denommatioiis 
of PK)testa!it Dissenters, has grown otxt of the neglect, by the 
church hersdf, of those rery duties which he has here inrged 
the performance oi. It is Uttle wondeifol that hosts should 
be Ibund riang up to clamour against the union of Church and 
State, when that union heretofore has scarcely served any other 
purpose than to enable the State to corrupt the Church, and the 
Ohurch to neglect the obligations which she owes to the people. 
The reader is particularly intreated to direct his attention to those 
parts of the work which treat of the divisions of the Proliestant 
world, and the mode of healing them. If he do not agree with 
the Author in the conclusion, that the adoption of the means 
laid down therein for making all those who agree in vital prin- 
ciple in fact and in truth one with the Church herself, the Author 
will be obliged to confess that he has jBsdled in producing that con- 
viction in the minds of others which is deeply, and he thinks, on 
solid groimds, impressed upon- his own. 

In fact, whatever may have been the changes heretofore made 
in the British Constitution, they have not* altered the important 
reality that the State does still profess the principles of the 
Church. Of that Church, to adopt the language of an Act of 
Parliament, " the doctrine and discipline are established by law,' 
(see the 10 Q-eo. IV., c. 7,) and accordingly, however much the 
superstructure of the Constitution may have been altered, its 
ftmdamental principle has been left untouched. Consistency 
demands either the total abandonment by the State of the prin- 
ciples of the Church and the utter separation of the two corpora- 
tions—or else the Ml and complete development of the idea which 
their union implies. The Anti-State-Church people are quite 
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consistent in demanding the dissolution of the union ; and surely 
if this, be so^ State-Church people ore warranted to demand the 
foil development of its principle^ and they are imperatiyely called 
upon to do so when it is the neglect of that development which 
creates the revolutionary movement by which all that they hold 
dear is assailed. It is monstrous to expect that the community 
should rest easy under the perpetuation of a mismanagement^ to 
say the least of it> which no one* can have the hardihood to 
defend. If the Church, in the fulfilment of all her functions, 
were opposed as she is, there would be very serious reason for 
thinking that she was altogether indefensible ; but when every one 
may see that it is in the neglect of perhaps the highest of those 
functions she encounters the hostility by which she is met, we have 
something like a warrant for the conclusion that that hostihty has 
been elicited by the abuses of her system, rather than by the sys* 
tem itself. Common sense demands that the nation should do 
one thing or the other ; either separate Church and State, or work 
them properly. Every true fiiend of the Church believes that she 
is quite competent to* stand alone. If she be the true Church, 
it is quite certain that if left to herself, she must flourish. Let the 
union between the Church and the State be dissolved. Let the 
Church have the untrammelled choice of her own ministry. Let 
the foreign influence that leads to the promotion of weak or worth- 
less men be abolished. Let her be governed by a sense of what 
she owes to herself and the world ; and thus induced to avail her- 
self of the rare gifts of mind and of heart — ^piety, wisdom, learn- 
ing, and power, with which God has so abundantly enriched her, 
and soon wIQ she constitute a moral host to which everything 
would give way. She would draw the whole nation within her 
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borders. And, if so, what then ? Why, then she would herself 
create governments, and creating governments control legisla* 
tion, and, if the union between Church and State be legitimate^ 
re-estabhsh that union for the express purpose of rendering the 
State auxihary to the promotion of her influence, and to the 
spread of the truth which she proclaims. This process would 
involve the transit of the realm through a most painM stage ; 
through a condition of religious anarchy and confiision, accom* 
panied with, as can scarcely be doubted, political revolution. 

The Anti-State Church people would Americanise the United 
Kingdom. Can it be possible that die members of the church 
should be so sunk in apathy, as to look on while this is being done, 
and to be incapable of being stirred to legitimate action by any- 
thing short of that extremity of evil which is certain to grow out of 
their neglect ? Bather than build upon a foimdation already laid, 
and complete a work consecrated, as to its origin and progress, by 
recollections of the most glorious kind, will they wait until the 
foundations are cast down, as it were, for the express purpose, of 
fH>mmencing de novo, and amid difficulties which now have no 
existence ? The church, by the blessing of the Almighty on her, 
emerged from the thick darkness of the Popish corruption. By 
the strength of his Almighty arm she was restored, when prostrated 
by schismatical disaffection. Will churchmen allow her again to 
fall beneath the onslaught of infidelity, in order that she may prove 
that, even then, she could rise again^ rather than put forth the 
exertion that would prevent sg great an amount of evil, and not 
firpm tjie pressure of circumstances, but from a sense of sacred duty» 
make her what she ought to be ? Let us hope not. The time for 
exertion has come* Unless he be totally wrong in his conclusions 
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the Author has here pointed out . dte path in which the exertion 
should be made, and which would certainly lead to a triumphant 
issue. Let us then gird up our loios for the occasion, and run the 
race that is set before us, looking unto the Author and Finisher of 
our ftith. Let us play the man for the church of our God, and 
for the welfiire o£ our brethren, and show that enthusiasm is possi- 
ble in a more, noble cause than that of error and Apostasy, ^id 
for a mors gracious Master than the Mammon of muighteousness. 
The Audior is deeply impressed with the oonyiction that he owe& 
it to the success of this humble attempt that he should deprecate 
the severity of oriticism. He wrote this book originally in forther* 
ance of active effiDrts,. practically made on the js^atform of au Asso* 
ciation which contemplates the efifectuatibn of the objects which 
are here proposed — ^for the perusal of plain and earnest men, — and 
published it in the serial form, as well because that form demanded 
less of immediate esqpenditure, as from the conviction that his 
Aoughts would thus be more telling in their effect. Those fimiiUar 
with the serial form of publication will be aware that it natnrally 
induces a desultory mode of treating a subjeet Each part that is 
issued requires to have in it something oalonlatsd to excite the fee- 
ing, and thus maintain the interest which may lead readers ia 
persevere as purchasers ; and this, in such a work as the piseaent, 
is likely to imbue the subjects as they rise with something of the. 
nature of passing events. It is, to a great extent; adverse to any 
very condhuous argumentatioui While some may suppose 
diat this is inconsistent with that more weighty sort of demon- 
stration which might emanate from t^e study of a grave teacher 
of ethics, others may^ perhaps, be disposed to admit that it is, 
after all, not inconsistent, but rather tbe contrary, with the produe * 
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tion of enei^edo effects and ultimate succesB. The truth seems to 
be, after all, thai it is not so much the demonstrations of the 
philosopher which form public opmion, and make it influential for 
great purposes, as those more simple reasons which grow out of 
the observation of current events, when viewed in the hght of some 
sound and unquestionable principle. 

A chapter of important truth may be read in every important 
occurrence if it be only wisely considered. Providence, after aU, 
is the great preacher. Public opinion raises up one and puts 
down another; takes the beggar tram the dunghill, and sets 
him among princes, and again sends the rich empty away. And 
what is it which forms that pubhc opinion ? Events, regulated by 
the controlling hand of Him who governs all things amongst the 
armies of heaven and amongst the children of men. The present 
work consists rather of a series 6{ rapid blows ia the same direction 
than of methodical disquisition. Should the chtic object to this, 
— while, perhaps, the Author as a writer, would plead guilty to his 
animadversions, he would be disposed aa a practical man, not 
indeed to assert the superior wisdom of the course that he has fol- 
l(^ed, but to submit that, after all, that course may have been wise. 

When the' work was being issued. Sir Bobert Peel and his Minis* 
try were in power. It will be seen that this accounts for much of 
the observations made, and for the peculiarity of the languagis 
employed. Since, however, this did not interfere with the essential 
treatment of the subject proposed, but merely modified it in 
ciieumstantials, it has not been thou^t necessary to make any 
alteration, now that the great delinquent is put hors de combat. 

It is distinctly avowed that the Author intended, as &r as possible, 
to bring about a state of pubhc feeling which should deUver the- 
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realm from the in&tuated workings of the late unprincipled Prime 
Minister. This object he contemplated as his work progressed, 
nor did he confine himself to its " foiur comers" in order to bring it 
about. He used the influence which his position in the Pro* 
testant Association of Dublin afforded him with the same view. 
He penned a letter, as the organ of that Association, to an able 
and distinguished Member of Parliament, which induced an 
answer, brief but pithy, declaring that " Peel was the greatest traitor 
since the days of Judas Iscariot 1" This letter went the round of 
the press, and did its work. He met Mr. O'Connell at a ^at 
meeting of the citizens of Dublin, convened at the Eoyal Exchange, 
just at the crisis when the Maynooth Grant treason got wind, and, 
opposed as he was to the great agitator, they cordially agreed as 
to the infamous inconsistency of Peel, which even Roman CathoUcs 
laughed to scorn ; and proclaimed that inconsistency amid the irre- 
pressible groans of two thousand Protestants and Boman Catholics 
of the Irish metropolis, accordant, perhaps, on this subject alone. 
He penned a petition to ParUament, denouncing the unconstitu- 
tional conduct of the Member for Tamworth, and calling for his 
impeachment — ^a petition which, whatever may have been ife 
merits or demerits, at least attracted the attention of the United 
Kingdom, and is now printed in the archives of the Legislature. 
It will be a testimony in time to come, that the Protestant masses 
of the Irish metropolis were not parties to the traitorism under 
which the United Kingdom is but too likely to groan — a truth 
which should not be sent abroad without the gratifying statement, 
that there was a noble-hearted senator to stand by the petitioners, 
and with matchless tact and abihty to bring forward their views, 
and urge them upon the attention of the British Parliament. The 
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ineetiug in which this petition was adopted was announced by 
placards of the largest dimensions, posted all over the Irish metro- 
pohs, and summoning Irish Protestants to demand at the hands of 
of those in authority " the impeachment of Sir B. Peel." Beside all 
this, the author took a leading part in the convocation of countless 
meetings, in which the indignation of the community was loudly 
manifested against the betrayer of the chm'ch. He has given 
nothing like an enumeration of the active steps which he took in 
the same direction, and which were calculated, as many thought, to 
issue in expelling fix)m power one who seemed to hold but to 
abuse it. The wrgmnent, post hoc, er^o propter hoc, is anything 
but a sound one. And here it would be ridiculous to think of 
imagining its applicability. In such a work as the riddance of the 
country from a corrupt and an unprincipled Minister, countless 
instrumentalities are necessary, and are brought into operation. 
The Author only performed his part, and a very humble one it was, 
amongst thousands of others. However, Feel has sunk, we may 
hope never, at least politically, to rise again. Let our worst wish 
towards him be, that the leisure which he enjoys may afford him 
opportunity for repentance, and that the deplorable example of his 
611 may prove a warning to all future statesmen. 

The Author finds it impossible to conclude without admitting 
that, in point of style as a writer, he feels his great deficiency, 
He does, however, trust that he will be judged by his sentiments 
rather than by his mode of expressing them; and that the value 
of his work may be tested, not by the merits of his composition as 
such, but by the correctness of the views which he has endeavoured^ 
at least honestly, to set forth. 
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PEEFACE TO THE FIBST EDITION. 



Although my book is desultory in its character^ it has one main 
purpose 

That purpose is to engage Christian Irishmen in a united effort 
to rescue our country from the evils that afflict it. 

This is my purpose. 

I show that it is practicable^ and that its effectuation would 
involve the elevation of the British empire to the highest pitch of 
happiness and prosperity. 

For I exhibit Christian legislation as accomplishing the conver- 
sion of Ireland, and a legislature that would' carry such legislation 
into effect, must, to be consistent, make it universal. 

General legislation of a Christian character, would equally 
bless the United Kingdom and the empire. 

The evils of society spring from the prevalence of unsound 
moral and social principles ; that is, from felse religion. 

At the head of all false rehgions stands Popery. I show how- 
to eradicate it. 

The instnunentality for eradicating Popery is the Reformed 
Church. I show how to heal its divisions : to make it "terrible' 
as an army with banners." 

In the coiu^e of my demonstrations I explode some injurious 
fallacies, and bring into prominence some ftcts^ the knowledge of 
which may be necessary to the due influence of what T say upon 
the minds of my readers. 

' I trust that, if, in digressions having this object in view, I have 
been too elaborate, I may be excused. 

I fear that my objections may have taken so wide a range that 
they will alienate from my side many whose co-operation I would" 
earnestly covet. I can only say, in self-defence, that I very 
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reluctantly object, when I do object ; and that I should abstain 
from objection, did I not consider the assertion of truth im-' 
peratively demanded by the interests of my country and of the 
Church; and that I should be betraying those interests did I allow 
private considerations to withhold me from a full expression of 
those sentiments which I beUeve to be sound. 

I am extremely anxious to produce practical effects upon three 



First and foremost. Upon the industrious classes of Protestants 
— the mass, the multitude, the people. Whatever they are con- 
vinced of, if it be correct, becomes ultimately pubUc opinion. 

Secondly, Upon the Protestant Clergy and the religious Aristo- 
cracy. And, 

Thirdly, Upon thinking Englishmen. 

I consider it of vast importance to bring Englishmen of influence 
to understand that the Protestants of Ireland are the pilot power 
of the State. English Protestants are too £Eir removed from the 
evil to be likely to be, in the first instance, stirred up to place 
themselves in the foremost ranks of a great moral warfare. 

The EngUsh statesman who was enthroned in the affections and 
wielded the energies of Irish Protestants would be invincible. He 
alone would properly understand and properly deal with the great 
poUtical bugbear of the day, Irish Popery. May God, in his 
infinite mercy, raise us up men suited to the times ! 

Let it never be forgotten, that the Almighty represents as his 
chief prerogative the creation and the annihilation of great cha- 
racters. " Behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth take away 
from Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the staff. The 
mighty man and the man of war^ the judge, and the prophet, and 
the prudent, the ancient; the captain of fifty and the honourable 
man, and the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and the 
eloquent orator. And I will give children to be their princes, 
and babes shall rule over them." (Isaiah iii. 1 — 4.) And, again, 
**I will restore thy judges as at the first, and thy counsellors 
as at the beginning." (Isaiah ii. 26.) Who raised up Moses^ 
David, Samuel, Gideon, Sampson, WickUffe, Luther, Granmer, 
William the Third, of glorious, pious, and immortal memory ? 
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God did. " There is no power but of God." " The shields of 
the earth belong unto the Lord." 

When will we begin to recollect that tl^ese are the great 
practical truths in politics; that fidth enables us to wield the 
hand that wields the uniyerse, and^ therefore, to concentrate 
our energies, first upon earnest endeavours to secure the divine 
£Eivour ; and, secondly, to lead mankind to the belief that this 
is the one thing needful ? 
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FREE THOUGHTS ON PROTESTANT MATTERS. 

PART L 



CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 



After I bad determined on the present ^ork, I began to question 
the judiciousness of the title which I designed for it. There is a 
«ense of the word in which I am far from an admirer of **freo 
thoughts." '* Free thoughts" are the plague of the times. Your theo- 
retical gentry, who manufacture moral systems out of their own brains» 
led all through merely by circumstances and their own independent 
reasonings about them, have turned the world topsy-turvy. There ia 
nothing, however absurd, that " free thinkers" cannot persuade them* 
selves to the soundness of. There is no extravagance, however wild ; 
no figment, however ridiculous ; no theory, however unfounded, (I mean 
in moral mattei-s,) that the mind of man when unenlightened by 
Divine Wisdom, and in that respect untrammelled, may not cordially 
embrace, and believe itself constrained by reason to labour for the pro- 
pagation of. Being very far, therefore, from being a free-thinker, I felt 
& sort of scruple about entitling a work of mine, " Free Thoughts." 

Moreover, I began to reflect that I did not mean to confine myself 
to the sole consideration of '' Protestant Matters." I intended to dis- 
cuss, in general, everything that concerned Ireland ; at least, not to 
confine my consideration to any particular department of the a^rs of 
the country. From these two considerations combined, it therefore 
struek me, that had I resolved on entitling my book, " Protestant 
Thoughts on Irish Matters," that title would more precisely express its 
nature and design. Upon a little further reflection, however, I per- 
ceived that this title involved the idea of a limit, by which I by no 
means intended that I should be confined. The end of my ** Thoughts** 
is, undoubtedly, Ireland, My desire is, to advance the interests of our 
native land ; but there are many considerations that are quite general 
in their character ; nay, there may be considerations connected with 
localities totally different from Ireland, which may have an important 
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bearing upon the end that I have in view. Thoughts about Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Germany, or the Americas ; 
thoughts, generally, about Popery, Protestantism, Tractarianism, or 
any other ism ; about free trade, or com laws ; about the condition of 
the working classes and the poor, and the various remedies proposed 
for their amelioration — all these it may become necessary to my plan 
that I should develope. It therefore struck me, that "Protestant 
Thoughts on General Matters," would more appropriately mark the 
purpose of my volume than either the title which I originally designed 
for it, or that which I have just suggested ; whilst at the same 
time it would signify, that I did not come forward to add myself 
to the multitude of system-mongers and system-makers already in 
existence ; but that I h&Ld myself ta be regulated in all my thoughts 
by those standards of Protestant orthodoxy which regulate the opinions 
of churchmen. 

There was, however, an objection to the last-named title also. It 
seemed to be wide of a purpose. I want to fight, not as those that beat 
the air : we have real evils to contend with ; we have a vast number 
of real dunder-headed blockheads, some of them well meaning enough, 
and a vast number of real da^-plodding Jesuits, many of them by far 
too aWe, who, by their ccmjoint efficacy, — though they by no means 
work together, and have far different eiMis in view, — heap upon the 
Protestant cause division, disaster, and overthrow ; and I was afraid, 
that if I annoonced myself as about to talk about " General Matters," it 
would be at onee concluded that my work was idle, and my views 
moonshine. In order, therefore, to guard a^nst so fatal a mistake, it 
stniek me, that I might qualify the last-named title so as to make it suit. 

The public aiB siek, and justly sick, of mere theorists. There 
are a thousand things that might benefit society, which, either from 
being impracticable or from some equally valid cause, it would be 
sheer insanity to urge or to contend for. To illustrate ; suppose it 
were argued that there ore large portions of the public parks — the 
Phoenix Park, for instance, to taJke an example understood by us all — 
which might be assigned, as garden plots, to the industrious poor^ and 
that this might be done without militating against the general purpose 
for which these parks are now reserved ; or suppose it were ai^gued,. 
that a large quantify of the Qoeen s plate might be disposed of, and 
supplied by other equally serviceable and bhlHant, with great benefit 
to the nation, and without any diminution of happiness to her majesty ; 
who is there that would not at once pronounce the proposals of such 
schemes as little better than madmen ? A measure of the same sort of 
insanity belongs to every prejector whose schemes, however plausible 
they may be in theoiy, or however beneficial they prc^pose to be in 
result, are jusdy diargeable with the fault of impracticability. There 
is no one in the worid who has a keener sense of the abisurdity of 
impracticable schemes than myself, or who is less disposed to *' general'* 
considerations, which, after all, can terminate in nothing. 
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But what is practicabilitj? What renders a scheme impracti* 
cable ? And when is it entitled to rank as practicable ? 

Practicabilitj is a yariable thing ; it alters with times and seasons, 
with places, circumstances, and prevailing princij^es. That might be 
practicable in America, which would be utterly impracticable in our 
own country ; that might be practicable among Papists, which would 
be quite the reverse in a Protestant community ; and vice versa. What, 
then, is practicable, and what not ? I answer, nothing is impracticable 
amongst a Protestant people, which can be supported by right reason 
and sound scriptural sentiment, provided it be of such a character as 
that good and wise men may be found to lay down their hves for its 
obtainment. However multitudes may be opposed, cabinets hostile, 
parliaments unwilling, and monarchs pledged, if there be an object 
that is right in the sight of God, and such as that good men may, for 
I will repeat the expression, lay down their lives to obtain it — ^when 
they are come to the pitch of decision to do so, then their object may 
be looked for; the conditions which I have supposed, render it 
attainable. 

If, on the other hand, there be an object which cannot be supported 
by sound ailment derived from reason and religion, to which oppo- 
sing multitudes are. adverse, and for which it would be madness to 
sacrifice human life, then, if the opponents of such an object be only 
properly informed, disposed, and animated, that object may be pro- 
nounced impracticable. 

The Repeal of the Union might be an impracticability. What is it ? 
What does the demand for it imply ? What do those who seek for it 
want ? They want to have an arrangement made which is merely con- 
ventional, a mere matter of agreement between two parties. The thing 
involves no principle of a moral or religious sort — ^nothing, in order to 
obtain which it would not be folly, madness, and fatuity, to rush into 
the presence of God. It would be just as mad to die for repeal, as i% 
would be to die in order to have the Phoenix Park cut up into potato 
plots, or the queen compelled to eat her dinner off plated ware. Mark ! 
I only say, repeal might be impracticable. The madness and the folly 
of Wellington and Peel, and the base unfaithfulness of the English 
people, may render the scheme, — ^wild as it is, and abhorrent to British 
prejudices, — ^not merely practicable, but inevitable. The Nation roars: 
out for the national independence of Ireland. It writes its powerful 
sentences, and indites its stirring stanzas, and they stir up — whom ? 
the children —the imbeciles, the god of whose idolatry is the green 
sod of their native land—" Young Ireland." They kindle these yoong^ 
men into an enthusiasm of " nationality," into a flame of " patriotism ;'* 
the source and origin of which are pride, selfishifess, international 
hatred, ignorance of God, and indifference to eternity. But, still, it ia 
fire, enthusiasm — it is a spirit which in every age of the world has 
accomplished mighty things. And what does dastard, truce-breakings 
cowardly, truckling, gold-worshipping, earth-worm Peel ? What doea 
he do ? What does he oppose to the '' nationality" that inspires these 
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enthusiastic Irishmen ? Why, he opposes it to the sordid cupidity, 
the equally selfish love of national supremacy for mammon sake, and 
for vain glory sake, which fills the English heart ; and, because he has 
well-constructed battalions, well-furnished arsenals, and a long array 
of past victories to exhibit and to make a boast of ; because he has 
well-stored magazines, and a well-supplied exchequer; because of 
all this, mind, and in a manner totally irrespective of eveiy religious 
consideration, — ^the only consideration on account of which, I firmly 
believe, Britain ever fired one successful shot on the Irish soil — I 
repeat, irrespectively of God and of religion, and inflated with a pride 
that is as much more contemptible than that of " Young Ireland," as 
the love of gold and tyranny is more contemptible than the love of 
country and of liberty ; he says, " I will pursue, I will oveitake, I will 
divide the spoil !" If an encounter take place between the Irish and 
the English nations, thus respectively animated — one seeking for the 
Eepeal of the Union, and the other determined not to concede it — what 
should be expected but indelible disgrace to the British arms, fnistra- 
tion of British hopes, and humiliation to the British name ? God is 
" the Lord of Hosts," " the battle is the Lord's." And when England 
has, at the instigation of traitor Peel, surrendered every claim to Ire- 
land as a field wherein to spread Gospel truth, and conceded supre- 
macy within her borders to foul idolatry, upon the simple hope that 
that idolatry should submit to British sway, it will be little wonder 
if the God of battles should smite ungodly Britain upon, the hinder 
parts, and put her to a perpetual shame. 

If, on the other hand, the British ministry, in standing against the 
Kepealers, had their feet upon the rock of truth ; if their principle 
were that which was expressed by the motto of the great and good 
King William, ** Je maintain le vraV — " I maintain the truth ;" if 
such a sentiment as " the Protestant religion, and the liberties of Ire- 
land," as in the case of that right Royal King of glorious memory, 
were inscribed on the banner which they unfurled in the face of 
the Irish nation;" if the spirit of their policy were freedom from the 
thraldom of priestcraft, freedom from the trammels of degrading error, 
deliverance from the chains of debasing superstition, admission into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God ; if they served God in 
England, and claimed Ireland as His inheritance; if they claimed 
supremacy for Protestant truth, and insisted on the abasement of 
Popish falsehood, then, indeed, the case would be altered — " one of 
them would chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight." 
Bepeal, in that case, would really be an impracticability, an ignis fatuus, 
ft humbug, — to be sure it would. Was it not the national recognition 
of Popery that gave birth' to the Repeal movement ? Who ever dreamt 
of commencing such a movement previously to '29 ? O'Connell, indeed, 
■poke of it as likely to be the result of the Emancipation Act. Far- 
sighted Protestant statesmen foreboded its advent as the consequence 
of that unprincipled concession. Reason and common sense show that 
it would never have come into existence, but for the moral cowardice of 
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Wellington and the treachery of Peel. Their fatal conduct at the 
epoch dluded to, has produced a state of things which as certainly 
inyolves the estahlishment of Popeiy, the accomplishment of Repeaf, 
and the downfal of Britain through the overthrow of her church, as 
the opening of a hole in the hottom of a water-butt involves the waste 
of the contents, the emptiness of the vessel, and its uselessness so far 
forth as an instrument for supplying human wants. 

An admitted principle in morals, will, when it is allowed to come into 
operation, as certainly work its results, as an admitted principle when 
in full operation in the physical world must. 

Mark, then, the conclusion of the matter. That which can alone 
render Repeal impracticable, is the opposing it on strictly Protestant 
principles. 

I may add, that the principle which I have laid down clearly shows 
the practicability of those objects for which I, as an individual, and 
those who act with me, have been contending. What is it which we 
contemplate ? — the overthrow of Popery in Irieland. How do we look 
for this? Through the operation of Christian laws — laws to teach 
down, preach down, proclaim down, expose down, the absurdities, the 
figments, the lying legends, the " blasphemous fables," and the " dan- 
gerous deceits," which now, through the faithlessness of the State, dis- 
couraging, as it does, and discountenancing the faithfulness of the church, 
and appointing men to its high places, not to fight the good fight, 
but with the distinct understanding that they will retreat from the 
contest — which now, instead of being exposed and perishing, flourish, 
thrive, and luxuriate to the destruction of the souls of the people. This 
is what we look for, the overthrow of Popery in Ireland. Is it not a 
glorious object? Is it not a noble object? Is it not one, the reason- 
ableness and excellency of which are demonstrable from reason and 
religion ? What brighter crown will the court of heaven display as 
adorning the brows of a redeemed soul than that which will be placed 
upon the good and faithful servant, who, in bearing his testimony 
against the foul sorceress that has so long intoxicated the heart of 
Ireland with her enchantments, will enter into the presence of his 
God, washed white in the blood of the Lamb ? Yes ! It is a practicable 
object, it is a glorious object, an object worth living for, yea, and worth 
dying for — an object that will be efected, not by the operation of hum- 
bug and pretence, not by the workings of pride and vain glory ; no, 
reader, the overthrow of Popery will be accomplished when multitudes 
of Protestants betake themselves to retirement, and open their Bibles, 
and determine to hold incessant communion with their God. 

The Bible is a miraculous book. When read seriously and devoutly, 
and in due subordination to the mind of the church — wild wanderings 
being thus shut out, the eccentricities of individual minds thus ex- 
cluded, the true sense either thus gathered or humbly waited for — it 
sets the heart on fire, it kindles therein a holy flame, enlightening and 
enlivening the individual, cheering and blessing society. When this 
flame glows in the bosoms of many it is irresistible, it regenerates 
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society, it oyercomes the world. What we want for Ireland is troops ; 
not of militaiy — ^foot, horse, or artilleiy ; not of police — ^horse, foot, or 
detective ; not of schoolmasters — ^infidel, popish, or philosophical ; hut 
troops of enthusiasts, troops of '' fanatics," as the world calls them — 
of men who will not hold their lives dear unto them so as that they 
may finish their course with joy. These will arise when the Bihle is 
read incessantly. Let those, then, who wish well for Ireland do this 
themselves, and lead others to follow their example. Let the Protest- 
ant operative who has to go to work at six in the morning, rise at five, 
and spend an hour over the sacred page ; let him seize some portion of 
the period allotted to dinner to renew his strength ; let him drink of 
the healing waters as he retires to rest after the labours of the day ; 
let him worship in the sanctuary, and keep clear of fools ; let this be 
his discipline and this be his policy, and down goes Popery in Ireland. 
Tou may rely upon it, reader, that my policy is not impracticable. 

I thought, therefore, of qualifying the last-mentioned title by an 
addition, thus : *' Protestant Thoughts on General Matters, affecting 
Ireland and the Present Times ;" and it seems to me that this denomi- 
nation would just express my object. It is, however, a little too long, 
and it wants one ingredient particularly demanded by the circum- 
stances of the case, wMch the title that first struck me contains. 

After the precaationaiy observations here made, it will, I hope, be 
evident, that I am for no theoretic speculations ; that I am no free> 
thinking disputer; that I am far from desirous of making my indivi- 
dual notions a rule of right either to an individual or to multitudes ; 
that the business I have in hand is, not the construction of a rule, but 
the application of one. It is, in a word, to my thoughts as a Protes- 
tant, regulated as they are by those principles which the church pro- 
mulgates as her own — ^it is to these I wish to call public attention. It 
is because they are derived from the church's teaching, that I consider 
them of importance, and that I think them likely to be infiuentiaL 
Still, there are very particular reasons, on account of which, within the 
limits just set down, they should be "free" The cause of Protes- 
tantism in Ireland receives immense detriment in consequence of a 
want of free-spoken, plainly-deUvered, simple truth. The want of this 
divides friends, impedes united exertion, prevents the rejection of a 
vast quantity of downright nonsense, and causes the existence of weak- 
ness and imbecility where there would otherwise be strength, union, 
and prevalent power. I wished to convey to the public that my 
" Thoughts" should be of this " free " character ; that their expression 
would not spare what was wrong, because there might happen to be 
connected with it some esteemed name, or some would-be popular cha- 
racter. I am quite sure that the feeling of the want which I have 
stated abounds in the public mind. I believe that the Protestant 
community is convinced that the present state of this countiy especially 
calls for straightforward simplicity and candour ; and that it is con- 
vinced, that a laige measure of our evils is attributable to the delicacy 
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idth wbsch those evils are handled, when thej are touched at all, or 
else to die ooasiderate prudence which allows them to pass altogether 
#u^ siUnUo. 

Upon the whole, then, I came to the ceaclttsion to let mj first idea 
atand. The tnith is, that the necessity for freedom oi speaking fur- 
nished the most nigeat reason for whid^ I should write at all. I m j- 
eelf, as an individual, was suffering various annojanoes, for which I 
felt that the prindpal remedy was exposuce — ^"free," outspoken, indig- 
nant exposure. I perceived that I was not alone in this particular; 
that what afieoted me as an individual operaied to the disadvantage 
cf mukitudea, to the detriment of the Protestant cause generally ; and 
my oondusion was, that I should not '* meet the madket" — the de- 
mand of the times— ^ihe sense of ctyii^ evil — if I did not put into the 
foieground my determination to trample upon all minor considera- 
tions, in order that Irish Protestants dioi]dd hear all which it con- 
oemed Irish Protostaints to knew. " My title theon shall be," said I, 
*' aft«r all, *Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters,*— it is short, pithy, 
diaractenstic. It hints a vast deal m<»e than it expresses ; in fact, if 
it be understood, it is just the thing. Well, then, the history of my 
-oogitatioBS shall lumish the necessary explanation, askd. I need not 
make any change." 

I trust, courteous reader, that these preliminary thoughts may sup- 
ply joii with an answer, or answers, to some few objections which may 
have occurred to you, and that I may, without more ado, approach the 
husiness in hand. 



CHAPTER II. 
PERSONAL OBJECTIOKS MET. 



What, then, shall first occupy my pen? I fed it in some sort 
hmnbling to say, that it must be myself. I have been for a long 
while befere the puUic. I have the proud satisfection of saying that 
I have a large number of Mends. They ha^re watched my proceed- 
ings, they are acquainted with my history, they know all about me ; 
and they know this also, that I have quite an abundance of enemies. 
I presume that I may call by this naoie those who are the open, the 
confessed, and the decided oppon^its of the principles which I pro- 
fess. Of course I sustain at their hands my due proportion of the hos- 
tility widi which they regard every man who is an imcom]Nt)mi8ing 
advocate of Protestant ascendancy, and adverse to those concessions 
which the infidelity of the times has made to the claims of Papists. 
All these may be retskoned as mine enemies ; although, peradventure, 
many of them may choose to regard me as «o inconsiderable a person- 
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age as to be scarcely worth their enmity. I cannot be supposed, how- 
ever, to enjoy their goodwill. They are, on principle, my opponents ; 
they are naturally my enemies. But my friends know that I have worse 
foes than these ; that there is a multitude of carping, snarling, back- 
biting, " brethren, falsely so called," who either do not, or will not, un- 
derstand me ; who suppose that I stand in the way of their aggrandize- 
ment or of their vain glory ; and who either themselves wilfully invent 
calumnies against me, or else cordially let pass or circulate those which 
they find ready made to their hand. Now I must meet this pestilence 
that walketh in darkness ; I must put into the hand of every man 
that stands by me an answer to the caviller, so that his mouth may be 
stopped, and that my claim to occupy the position which, however un- 
worthily, I do, may be vindicated against the treachery of pretended 
friends. I feel myself, as an individual, so totally indiiSerent to the cavil- 
ling of those whom I have alluded to, that I should think it quite unne- 
cessary, as far as I am personally concerned, to notice them. Indeed^ 
I may say their malice has never come directly under my observation. 
The very nature of calumny implies as much ; it is uttered in the ab- 
sence of the individual assailed ; it is cloaked by the appearance of 
friendship when he is present. Those who think it worth tiieir while to 
take advantage of its existence, in order to injure or disparage the ob- 
ject of their jealousy, perhaps, or envy, are very careful to make him 
suppose some other ground for their injurious conduct. Indeed, they 
practise it, hoping rather that the existence of the calumny may be a 
cover for their injustice, a reason on account of which it may lie snug, 
may escape public observation, and therefore public rebuke, than as 
thinking that it could, with any prospect of success, be made use of by 
them as a defence. 

I have heard it stated, then, that there are some who found an ob- 
jection against me upon the position which I occupy in the church. 
They are anxious that I should be regarded as in some sort irregular. 
It is well known that I do not preach in the churches of the archdio- 
cese of Dublin, and that I do not possess the license of the archbishop ; 
and my "candid friends" either really believe, wish to believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, and thus lead others to believe, that I labour under 
some species of professional degradation, which should deprive me of 
influence, and alienate me from the friendship and support of those 
amongst whom I take a leading part. Now, I totally deny that I ever 
sustained any manner of ecclesiastical censure whatsoever. I trust I 
may flatter myself that I have deserved none. In order to make this 
plain, I shall give a brief sketch of my ecclesiastical career, and of 
my intercourse with the Archbishop of Dublin — Dr. Whately. 

Having laboured for about nine years as a parochial minister in 
Yorkshire, (the first half of that period in the parish of Dewsbury, 
within a few miles of Leeds, and the other half in the town of Sheffield,) 
I felt extremely anxious to devote my labours to the service of Ireland. 
The exceedingly degraded condition which a vast* number of the poor 
Irish who reside in England are reduced to, is very humbling and 
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painful to the mind of an Irish clergyman resident in that country ; 
at least, I felt it to be so. There is in every English town a com- 
plete realization of St. Giles*, in London — a dark, filthy, disgusting 
locality, inhabited generally by Irish of the working classes, inter* 
mingled with a few English of low character, all of whom keep 
lodging-houses for "tramps," that is, for wanderers of all sorts — 
beggars, hawkers, and labourers — ^looking for employment; perhaps 
the majority of these migratory hordes are Iiish. The neighbourhood 
where they resort is always opprobrious for riot, disorder, and crime ; 
and it is actually from these localities that the mass of the inhabitants, 
the unreflecting multitude, take up their idea of Ireland and the Irish. 
No doubt the better informed have more correct notions, but you dis- 
tinctly see in the face of the great majority in England, the moment 
they find out that a man is an Irishman, evidences of a sort of appre- 
hension — a kind of " Oh, indeed ! !" expression. The Irish resi- 
dent in England, until he has established himself amongst a circle of 
friends, feels himself suspected in all directions ; and let him be ever 
so well established as an individual, the misery which he endures in 
noticing all his countrymen thus coldly viewed, in perceiving that 
with respect to every one of them the feeling is, ** Oh, he is only an 
Irishman," and in the painful consciousness that he should himself, 
however excepted as an individual^ belong to a class which is popularly 
regarded as inferior — all this renders a residence in England to any 
Irishman who has a heart to feel, most irksome. This subject is one 
that I should like to open up in all its length and breadth ; and per* 
haps I may find some opportunity for doing so. I felt that Ireland was 
degraded by Popery, and that if I were furnished with any powers to 
war against that huge moral evil, the proper field for their exercise was 
not England, but my native land. I was, accordingly, exceedingly 
anxious to obtain an eligible position in the Irish church. I do not 
mean eligible as to emolument, but one in which I might be able effi- 
ciently to bring my energies to bear against the degrading system 
which is the true cause of the miseries of this country. Upon a casual 
visit which I paid to Dublin, I found that the chaplaincy of the Free 
Church, Swift s-alley, was about to be vacant by the resignation of the 
then chaplain ; and upon application to the trustees I got the appoint- 
ment. These trustees consist of some Dublin clergymen, and a few 
lay gentlemen. The building originally belonged to the Baptists. 
They offered it for sale ; it was purchased by a sum voluntarily sub- 
scribed by individuals, who thought that it might be important to in- 
crease church accommodation in that neglected part of the city ; and it 
became, by this purchase, a church of Ireland proprietary chapel. 
Divine service bad been for some time performed in it by my prede- 
cessor; and although the congregation had been small, there were two 
promising institutions connected with the church, namely, a Sunday 
school and a Fellowship society. 

I gladly availed myself of the opening thus made ; and, in the first 
instance, waited on the Archbishop of Dublin, as a matter of course, 

b3 
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to tender xny allegiance. His grace I did not see ; I had, however, a 
long conversation with his chaplain, the late Dr. Dickinson, and learned 
from him that the place had never been licensed. I considered, how- 
ever, that patronised as it was by a number of excellent clergymen, 
supplied as it had been by a clei^yman of the very first character for 
piety, rank, and orthodoxy, and sanctioned as it thus was, I should 
not scruple to avail myself of the opportunity for carrying out those 
views and feelings whidi I have explained above. The reason of the 
case seems to me to be this : — ^if the bishop disapprove of the employ- 
ment of a building as a place of worship, he should prohibit it ; ho 
should interdict its recognition by his clergy. Nothing of this sort, 
however, existed ii^ the case of the Free Church, Si(ift s-alley ; several 
of the parochial clergy frequently conducted its services, and some of 
them were amongst its trustees. Allowed, therefore, as this place of 
worship was, I thought myself warranted to accept the chaplaincy. I 
confidently expected that a short time and a little exertion would ob- 
viate the anomalies that seemed to be connected with it, the nature of 
which I considered to be simply formal. Shortly after my interview 
with Dr. Dickinson on the 12th of May, 1837, I addressed a letter to 
the archbishop, expressive of the anxiety I felt to be strictly oonfiMmed, 
in every respect, to church order.* 

To this letter I never received any reply, but neither did I experi^ice 
any inconvenience from the anomalous position of the church. I 
devoted myself entirely to the preaching of the Grosp^, and to the pro- 
motion of the institutions connected with the church ; and I was c(hi- 
stantly assisted in the services by brother clezgymen. In a short time 
the congregation became quite a crowded one, and the most gratifying 
results flowed frcnn the labours which were carried on in the dmreh 
and in connexion with it. Nevertheless, I was still anxious to have 
everything in the shape of informality done away ; and to attain this 
object I had a few additional interviews with Dr. Dickinson, without, 
however, effecting the purpose contemplated. I learned, upon fiirther 
inquiry, that a technicality of a l^aJr sort was an obstacle to the attain- 
ment of my wish. The law required, as I was in£drmed, that for such 
a church there should be a limited number of trustees ; I was given to 
understand that the number in the case of this church exceeded that 
limitation, and that, therefore, things should remain in statu quo. As 
the anomaly produced no unpleasant consequences to mysetf, to the 
trustees, or the congregation, we all felt very easy on the aibject ; and 
as the ministrations carried on in the church were strictly regulated by 
the rubric, and were working the most beneficial results, we could not 
but suppose that, as they deserved, they very probably had the best 
wishes of the diocesan for their success. 

Things went on in this fashion until the memorable discussion 
between Father Maguire and myself, which commenced on the 29th 
of May, and terminated on the 7th of June, 1888. 

* See Appendix. 
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I do net labour imder cnytiiiiig in the shape of mock modeertj* I 
kn»w i^faen I «m right, and I koow whefQ I am wrong. No one would 
more willingly make an humble eonlessien in a case of the latter sort; 
and so litde do I see impropriety in claiming the honour that is my 
due in one of the former, that I hold it to be my dulj to claim it. 
"' The foolish masi jomsbeAt not that which he taketh in hunting." 
(ProY. xii. ^7.) Hiefe never was a more noble triumph gained for the 
church tkan I gained in ihe discussion with Maguire. Previously to 
that discussion iht position of Popery was bc^th morally and politically 
triumphant. Mr. Maguire marched through the length and breadth 
of the United Kingdom, pouring scorn on our principles ; scarce a 
iireek paissed in which he did not fulimnate a denunciation against 
•some emin^ot churchman. If a bishop in tbe House of Lords ven- 
tured to hint that Popery was false, fbithwifh appeared a letter from 
^'Father Tom," peiemptorily sajing to the right reverend prelate, be- 
fore the f3»co (k the world, " You are « liar." If any legislator of emi- 
nence, in either house, ventured to decry any institntaon of the Pope, 
•out stood our Goliah, and chall^iged him to the pvoof ; and well did 
the Roman Catholic leaders in high places know how to take advan- 
itage of the ckoumstanoe. The boldness of their champion appeared 
to warrant the ins^ence of their tone, and ga?re a colour of equity to 
their most extravagant demands. 

But was it only in high places that the vauntings ^f the Popish 
champion iold? Was it only against Protestant statesmen that they 
were made to operate ? No. There was not a hovel in 1^ land that 
they did not pervade. They gave viralenoe to the h^otry of Hie lowest 
Papist; ihey vrere the source of a pang in the Ineast of every humble 
Protestant. He saw the waging of the head, and the e&ootii^ of the 
lip, and Ihe pointing of ihe finger; and as the action of scorn was 
Tounded aS by the question, ** Why do not your ministers meet Father 
Maguire ?" he experienced a sense of pain which can easily be ima- 
gined, and was t)perated upon by an influenoe, on the detrimental 
<^»acter of which it is unnecessary to enlarge, fie was not met. 
Why? Because not one individual in the three kingdoms knew how 
to meet him but myself. I fcdly admit the Taat superiority over me in 
point of eloquence, learning, and talent which some of my brethren in 
the ministry possessed. In these respects, the able, and eloquent, and 
learned B. T. P. Pope never had anperior. I had, however, after the 
most labmous study of the suli^ect, been fbzoed to the conclusion that 
it was something quite distinct from all these qualifications which was 
^manded in order that Popery should be effectually encountered. 
The strongest documentary e^dence that ever was advanced is but as 
irotten sti^ble against the e^eld 43f£ Pc^ery. Persecuting bulls, 
intolerant deeretala, sanguniary canons, rebeUious notes, fire and faggot 
c^ass-boedkfi, md gunpowder osuncik, aocumulated by learning the 
most superhuman and diligence the most umemitting, and brought 
forward wkh eloquence the most admirable, would constitute in their 
mumt c!flS»tlve en^b^nent a mere 'bnOumJuimm against Foperj. The 
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weapon of assault must be essentially and simply the Word of God ; not 
a part of the Word of God ; not an ]Bpistle, nor a Gospel, nor a Pro- 
phecy. The word in its totality must be glorified ; the whole must be 
exalted ; but into the forefront of glory and prominency must be placed 
those Scriptures in which God himself has, as with a pencil of lights 
depicted the apostasy. I know — I have demonstrated it— that except 
the Pope be attacked as the great Roman Antichrist, as that Man of 
Sin, and Popery as the great foretold Apostasy, there can be no victory 
against the Papist, supposing him to be, that is, a man of first-rate 
talent, and supposing that there may be on the other side but a 
moderate amount of it. 

For my part, I think there is something peculiarly gratifying to the 
Christian mind in this. There is no portion of the Word of God so 
much the subject of " philosophic " scorn as its anti-papal prophecies* 
When your philosophers, for instance, hear Popery attacked because 
the Pope is the " little horn," or the "lamb-like beast;" the Popish 
church the " scarlet whore," or the Popedom itself ** the ten-homed 
beast," one can easily conceive the disdain with which they bum, the 
supercilious contempt with which they would award to the expositor the 
alternative of being half knave or half fool. How others may feel on 
the subject I will not undertake to say. I speak for myself, and i 
consider that it is delightful to reflect ^at it is just on these things — 
which are foolishness to the world, which are the jeer, the scoff, and 
the derision of the infidel — that British liberty is based, the British 
throne secured, and the various orders of the State held in their due 
place. But for these Scriptures, though Protestant truth might have 
convinced the spiritually-minded or gained over the more thinking 
minority, it is very unlikely that it would have ever been popular, im- 
bued the general mind, and ultimately controlled the State itself. And 
where would our liberties be if Popery were not merely demonstrably 
false ? capable of being proved so, not by fine-drawn lines of reasonings 
but in a manner so plain, gross, and palpable as to meet the intelli- 
gence, and excite the loathing of the callous, the obdurate, and the un- 
refined 7 I am not aware that any individual but myself, previously 
to the discussion with M^uire, had developed this thought, and urged 
it upon the mind as a matter of primary practical import. This I 
certainly did in more publications than one, in numerous lectures, and 
in a great number of public letters, as also in numberless pulpit dis- 
courses. I contended, that we bad all been wrong in our mode of 
assailing Popery ; that the result was those calamities which had over- 
taken the Protestant constitution and the church ; and that the evil 
never could be remedied until we set ourselves right on these first 
principles. In fact, I considered that to insist upon the point was my 
mission ; and when Providence opened the way to crown it with tri- 
umphant success ; when he placed the eloquent champion of Popery 
and myself face to face, before the eyes of the world— rfor in ibe pre- 
sent day the world does contemplate, through the telescopic influence 
of the press, every transaction which has the character of that to which. 
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I allude — and when the result was in my person the triumph of Pro- 
testantism and the unquestionable annihilation of its distinguished 
opponent, I think that I am warranted to speak as an authority oa 
the subject, and to claim for those views thkt were singularly sue-* 
cessfiil singular correctness. 

I repeat, then, I gained a great victory for the church. Where is Father 
Maguire now ? Perhaps very busily engaged in what he thinks his paro- 
diiaJ duties, but certainly never minding the church. What letters has 
he written since ? Not one ; and not one does he dare to write either. 
Why so ? Just because he knows that I would answer it ; that I would 
require the person whom he might address to hand him over to me, to teU 
him that he must answer me before he presumed to look for fresh anta- 
gonists. Where are now the boastings of the Popish priesthood ? Thej 
reiterate, indeed, the cuckoo cry, " We are seven millions ;" but they 
manifest on all occasions an evidence that they have lost their morid 
might What is now the tone of the Roman Catholic masses aft 
respects the question of religion ? Drooping and despondent, full of 
shrinking and retreat. And how are the Protestants animated on the 
other side ? They are fiill — filled with a consciousness of the immear 
surable superiority of their principles, of their undeniable correctness ; 
they look with triumph upon the silenced priesthood ; they feel that 
the majesty of truth is on their side, and that circumstances alone are 
required to place them in the glorious position which they perceive 
themselves entitled to occupy, and which they know themselves able,, 
by the divine assistance, to secure. 

But it is not merely these results which have flowed from the dis- 
cussion. I have completely revohitionised the mode of conducting 
the Roman Catholic controversy. I have convinced every churchman 
of the importance of church principles ; and prepared in every locality 
of the land a champion ready to stand forth to meet the pretensions of 
the Popish priest who might be disposed to play the braggart. The 
sound of the cry of a Protestant populace kincUed into an enthusiasm 
which raised them above the depressing circumstances of the times 
had not been heard in the streets of Dubhn since 1829 till I raised it 
by the overthrow of my celebrated antagonist ; that cry was re-echoed 
in the provinces ; it crossed the channel ; it re-kindled the fires of Pro- 
testant enthusiasm, and operated a powerful influence in the produc- 
tion of the new position of parties in the State. 

The result of this discussion, as far as it respected my church, was,, 
first, a still further increase of the congregation ; the church became 
quite crammed, a number of country clergymen being generally pre- 
sent; and, secondly, numerous demands began to be mad&upon my 
services. I was solicited to preach in all parts of Ireland and 
England. This circumstance first caused me to feel the inconvenience 
of my position ; I began to find it extremely hard to get my place sup- 
plied. If there were clergymen from the provinces, or from England,, 
in town, when I found it necessary to be absent, it was easy enough 
to manage ; but I soon learned that the clergy of the diocese were 
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indisposed to chelate in a cburcb that was informallj eofkstitttted. 
There were a few whose scruples did not reach so far, hut they, 
idien occasion required, were not always to be had. When ittstanoeB 
of this sort occurred, the consequence was annoyance and embarrass- 
ment. In order to remedy the evil, I multiplied my solicitations at 
the Paluce, but I stiU found the legal technicality to stand in the way. 

I have made it a rule, ever since I ent^^ the church, to be strictily 
regulated in all considerations respecting my position in it by the voice 
of Providenoe. I should have considered myself quite unwarranted to 
throw up an appointment to which I had been called by any consider- 
ations of inconvemenoe connected with it It always seemed to me 
-moe^ improper that a clergyman should ocoupy himself in endewoure 
to get an ^easy place. In the paresent instance I looked up<m the 
church at SwiftValley as my post of duly, and I dared not throw it up. 
I again and again represented the grievance of my posit»)n to Dr. 
Dickinson; and when I found that itoouid not be remedied by the 
concession of a license to the building, I requested ih»t it m^t be 
pronounced irre^ar by anthority, and disqualified as such, on which 
I should at once Teeign; the doctor urged that, not being qualified by 
law^ it might be conindered as disqualified, and that, in fact, I was no 
other than a dissenter by being connected with it. I replied that I 
should consider it a very foolish act to give op a place as disqualified 
which was in no respect then moxe so than it was when I was iq>- 
pointed to it; that I had mink^red in the place with mndi accept- 
ance, and had there, under God, accomplished much good ; and that if 
I relinquished sudh a position without a substantial justification, I 
never could excuse myself if ill consequences followed. I was per- 
fectly aware of tibe questicmable character of mj position, and studiously 
avoided ageing for penmssion to preach in tbe odier churches of the 
diocese. That could only be granted me as a favour, which I had no 
inclination to solicit from his grace. What I wanted was, to have my 
position rectified by a proper arrangement, that I might thus, in eon- 
sequence, minister where I chose as a uMber of right. 

Thus circumstanced, I was requested by the best clergyman that I 
aim acquainted with — the most single-minded and excellent, the most 
fearless and uneom^omising, my dear friend, Hi^h Edward Prior, of 
Lncan— to preada a sermon in his church, on Uie Apostasy of the 
Church of Home, on Sunday, the Idth of January, 1840. Father 
Maguixe had preached a consecration sermon in a new Roman Catholic 
chapel, at Lucaa, a week b^ore ; and my friend was anxi<ms, under 
the drcnmstances, that I should reply to him, for this was the first 
occasion on which he vestured near the metr<^lis as a preacher siooc 
his defeat at the discussion. I toid Mr. Prior that I should be most 
iif^y to comply with his wish, if he could get the special permission 
of ATchbish<yp Whately; but that in consequence of the peculiar 
circumstanoes of my chinch, I was not licensed in the diocese, and 
would not choose to have myself announced on so special an oceasioti, 
aor to proach wi&out the es^axm saaction of the an^hiahop. Mj 
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friend, howeyer, took upon himself the responsibility of publisliing 
mj name for the seimcoi; and the archbishop, thinking, I suj^se, 
that his authority was disregarded, issued an inhibition to the church- 
waardens, desiring that no one should be p»-mitted to preach on tiuit 
^nday without being licensed. I had certainly before preached in 
Lucan church ; but, as it yns oomparatively in a private way, I did 
not tMnk it needful to ask permission ; imm: did I consider my former 
«kct a warrant for tl^ use of such a liberty on asi occasion which was 
likely to obtain much notoriety. I cannot but say, that I consider the 
act of the archbishop to have* been quite reasanable. It relieved my 
mind with respect to Swift Valley. Here, by an overt act of his grace, 
the irregularity of that place of worship was pronounced a matter of 
importance, and I could not hesitate a moment. I was conscientiously 
devoted to the doctrines and discipline of the church. I never would 
have allowed myself lor a moment to occupy a position that was irre- 
gular, if it was distinctly declared by the authorities so to be. Having 
been led, by the circumstances above detailed, to take the Free Church, 
SwdlbValley, (and I may explain, by the way, that it was called the Free 
Church merely because all ^e sittings were free of any manner of charge 
whatsoever, there being no such thing as pew rents,) and having found 
it a post of great usefulness, where I laboiued £or a length of time witii- 
out any annoyance, and always without reproach, I should have coo- 
aidered it to be £ying in the face of Providence, rashly to rdinquish 
it. The case, however, had become quite altered. The Church was now 
publicly proclaimed by the authorities as irregular ; and I felt myself 
constrai^d, as by the command of God himself, to resign. God speaks 
by providences as plainly as in the Scri]^ures. 

I subsequently was elected to the benefice which I now hold, the 
chaplaincy of St. Nicholas Within. When elected by the patrons of 
the living, "the chiuchwardens and honest parishioners," I immediately 
applied to Archbishc^ Whatdy for a licence. Pending, howler, the 
receipt of his grace^s answer, I instituted an investigation as to the 
diaracter of the incumbency, and I ascertained that it was a ''-dona- 
tive, with 'exempt jurisdiction' and without cure of souk," the duties 
bding sinG4>ly the performance of divine service once a week. I BMC&y 
tained that the incumbent was warranted by law, free from archiepis- 
eop&l cootxiA ; and that very aerious detrim&Eit to the living might be 
involved, if the chaplain accepted the license of his grace. Accordingly, 
when I had ascertained these facta, I begged leave rei^ectfttlly to with- 
draw the application which I had in the &tst instance made. The 
ehaplains of St. Nicholas Within are, t^rou^ royal charter, by the 
very fact of their election, licensed to fulfil their duties without the in- 
tervention of any political sanction. The charter makes their ordinary 
to be, not the duseesaa, Imt the churchwarden and pariskionecs. 

Under existing circumstances, then, while altogether independent of 
the archbishop, I am a beneficed clergyman duly licensed to perform 
the functions of my office. My impression is, that every beneficed 
clergyman is entitled to preach in any pulpit into which he may be 
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invited. I l)elieve that the archbishop thinks differentlj ; that his 
grace supposes that though a clergyman be beneficed, still that his, 
the archbishop's, sanction is necessary to entitle him to preach as of 
right. I should have no objection to try this question in a court of 
law, were the occasion afforded me. An opportunity for doing this 
once occurred ; but it was frustrated by a third party. 

I was . invited to preach a charity sermon in Stillorgan church 
shortly after my election ; I replied that there was nothing to hinder 
it, and that I should comply. Archbishop Whately uttered a similar 
inhibition. I would, however, in this instance, have stood upon my 
right and preached, notwithstanding the inhibition, had the rector 
allowed. He, however, did not wish to litigate the point with his 
grace, and so the question has not been brought to an issue. 

I never asked Archbishop Whately for the privilege of preaching in 
ihe pulpits of the diocese generally, because I consider that that con- 
cession could only be granted to me as a matter of favour. Now, as I 
am utterly opposed to his grace's views on matters both religious and 
political, and as I have always felt myself bound openly to denounce 
his sentiments, I did not think that it was proper that I should ask a 
favour at his hands. Whether, if I thought fit to ask, he would refuse 
me or not, is more than I can tell. My present impression is, how- 
ever, that I should keep clear of him altogether. I consider that there 
is something providential in the position that I occupy. If I were 
placed under circumstances where I should claim his grace's license as 
a right, I should not hesitate to do so. 

I could not, however, for one moment compromise the utter hos- 
tility which I entertain towards his views, by soliciting favours at his 
hands. 

Sunday, the 12th of January, 1840, was the last occasion on which I 
appeared in Swift's Alley, when I delivered a suitable address, 
'vmich appeared in the Statesman of Tuesday, the 14th of the same 
month.* 

I have always been disposed to regard the whole current of events 
respecting my settlement in Dublin, and my present position, as pro- 
vidential ; nay more, the experience which I obtained in England, the 
knowledge which my residence in that country gave me of the prac- 
tical operation of Protestantism upon the condition of a community, 
the contrast that I was thus enabled to draw between the claims of 
the Reformed church and of the Church of Rome to the preference of 
mankind, have operated with such effect upon my mind, and so forcibly* 
marked out and determined the course which I had to pursue, that I 
have constaiitly been disposed to recognise the finger of God in the 
whole process. Allow me, briefly, to inake a few remarks growing out 
of the narrative : — First, had I been placed as a curate in one of the 
Dublin churches, or been brought by any arrangement under the in- 
fluence of Archbishop Whately, it is highly probable that I would 

♦ Sec Appendix. 
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have been altogether prevented from making any of those exertions 
which I cannot hut consider as very important, and which at least 
have engaged a considerable share of public attention. Secondly, had 
I, however voluntarily, chosen a position of irregularity, or manifesteil 
any disposition for a schismatical independence, I should be scarcely 
entitled to claim the character of a good churchman ; nor should I en- 
joy the happy consciousness, which I at present do, of having always 
endeavoured, in every movement of mine, to act in strict conformity 
with the laws of the church, and thus to walk in the footsteps of the 
flock. Thirdly, there can scarcely be a doubt but that Archbishop 
Whately would, had I been subject to his control, have prevented the 
discussion with Maguire, and thus the victoiy for church principles 
which that discussion involved ; and, on the other hand there can be 
no doubt but that Mr. Maguire himself would have declined a meeting 
had I been open to any charge of irregularity. Fourthly, still, merely 
technical as the irregularity in the case of SwiftValley was, after a 
while it began to be felt as irksome ; and immediately after, what fol- 
lowed ? I was providentially delivered from the embarrassment, I,. 
for my part, always regarded the circumstance which compelled me to 
resign that place as the distinct voice of Providence ; and when it 
issued, what then? A door was immediately opened ; a strictly inde^ 
pendent position, and yet regulated by law, was afforded to me. I was 
not aware of the exempt jurisdiction which the chaplaincy of St. Nr- 
cholas Within enjoyed, until some time after I was in possession of 
it. I had actually applied, as before stated, to Archbishop Whately 
for a license ; but it was as if the Lord said, " You shall labour in this 
diocese, but you shall be independent in it ; you shall be strictly and 
undeniably connected with the church, but I have placed you under 
circumstances in which you need not fear the face of man." 

I certainly must say that I consider this whole train of circum>- 
stances very remarkable ; and I conjecture that there are responsibi- 
lities connected with the peculiarities of my position which are of a 
very prominent character. I have been often solicited to seek from 
the archbishop the privilege of preaching in the diocese : I am ad- 
vised that this belongs to me as a matter of right. If I am entitled 
to enjoy it as such, I can speak out with a good conscience if my right 
be conceded to me ; this, however, cannot be expected until some one 
is found who may be willing to stand in the position of a litigant with 
Archbishop Whately, to have the matter decided by law. If, how- 
ever, the privilege is not mine by right, I am strongly of opinion, that 
I should not compromise the peculiar liberty of my position by seeking 
it as 9i. favour. 

The law of the Church of England does not say that we are to exer- 
cise our ministry by the sanction of the bishop, but by the sanction of 
the ordinary. Generally speaking, the bishop is the ordinary; but 
there are a few cases in which the law exempts a clergyman from the 
rule of the bishop, and places him under a different authority : for 
example, the vicar of Newry is not under the jurisdiction of the Arch^ 
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bishop of Armagh, but under that of Lord Kilmorey. Thatiu^eman 
is, as I have been informed, the lord ahbot o£ the district. 

The warden of Gaiway aibrds an<^er instance of an liifih clergy- 
man who is exempted i^m episcopal jurisdictioiL I helieye there are 
no other cases in Ireland, save these three, of a like peculiarity. I am 
inf(»'med, howeirex, that there vre instances enoi:^ of the same sort in 
England. The onHnary, to whom alone I am subjected by law, is the 
«^urchwardezi8 and paxishdoners of St Nichdas Within in their cof- 
porate capacity ; and since I am thus ciroumstanced by the laws of the 
chuiYdi itself, I am entitled to be r^arded as strictly and precisely a 
regular clergyman, 4ts duly licensed as any other whatsoever. I am 
warranted to claim at the hand of every churchman, the parairo of 
beii^ orderly; and I will certainly claim the pdvileige of regarding 
that man as a very very bad churdiman, who shall presume to cavil at 
my position, because the church, in its wisdom^ has been pleased to 
make it a peculiar one. If a cki^^man from the diocese of De^wn, ©r 
Ossory, or Cork, came to preach in the diocese of Dublin, he would 
claim permission to do so on the ground of being in due Bubordina- 
tion to Ms lawful ordinary. It is precisely on the same ground that 
I would claim a like privilege. If the archl^shop oould exdude the 
former, then he oould exclude me, but not otherwise. 

On the occasion of the inhibition with respect to Lucan, Mr. Prior, 
not?dth8tasiding that inhilntioB, o£Eered me his pulpit, if I chose to 
preach ; not out of disrespect to his diocesan, but because he was un- 
der die impressiosi that letters of orders were aloae necessary to entitle 
& d^^yman to j»«ach. I, howev^, declined the offer, being convinced 
in my own mind, that a clergyman who was not duly licensed could 
not do so of right. My circumstances, however, .are very different at 
present; I am now, in every sense of the word, a beneficed clergyman, 
stricily conformed to ecclesiastical rule ; a&d therefore I warrant all 
my Mends to treat with just indignation any calumnious slanders 
who presumes to question the perfect, the essential, the pecuiiariy re- 
gular position which I occupy, and the severely orthodox character of 
my ecclesiastical statui, 

1 trust it may be clearly understood, that, thou^ I do not preach in 
the diocese, save within the limits of my own parish,* in whidi I am 
miquestionably warranted by law to officiate, and in which I am sub- 
ject to a peculiar "ordinary," I labour under no sort of ecdesiastieal cen- 
sure, ban, or exclusion. I have not been " silenced," nor '* stripped of 
my gown," a phrase which I believe Papists have occasionally made 
Hse of to my disparagement. I am as perfectly licensed as the arch- 
bishop himself, wear my gown as proudly as he does, and carry a sur- 
pUce as unsullied as his grace's lawn — in one word, I am as indepen- 
dent of his grace as he is of me. I trust I may always continue to op- 
pose him so long as he of^ses himself, the Bible, and the chuidi — cdi 
which, I am convinced, he does at present I have often been ex- 
horted to have recourse to irregular practices, in effect to join the dis- 
senters. Pious men have quoted to me the language of St Paul — 
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^' Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel." And they have added, what 
good would John Weslej have done had he suhmitted to the tjrannj 
of the bishops ? Of what avail would have been the pietj of Watts or 
B(^rt HalU had th^ waited for episc(^ sanction ? I have met the 
ol^ection by stating lliat I was no judge of another man s servant ; 
that if the Spirit of God sanctioned the irregularity of those distin- 
guished persons, which as a sovereign he might do, the same Spirit 
might forbid mine, might render it impossiUe that I should have aa 
easy conscience where they had consciences void of offence. The 
Spirit of God, which caused Paul to say, '* Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel !" may make another to cry, '* Woe is me if I run without 
being sent!" How do we know what might have resulted from the 
labours of Wesley and others, had they been exerted within the church 
for its relbnn ? Feihaps they might have originated by far a greater 
emount of good than resulted from the secession of the men, supposing 
that the consequences of that secession be good at all. Had I origi> 
nally declined the chaplaincy of Swi&Valley Free Church because of 
its informality, some other person would have acc^ted it, and, in all 
probability that infoimality would have existed U> the present day. 
Had I thrown it up prematurely, there can scarcely be a doubt but 
that I would have been placed in a locality distant finom Dublin, per- 
haps from Ireland. Those labours wluch I have originated here would 
never have taken place. Acting as I did, the result has been, the total 
removal of the irregularity and the promotion of a more strict feeling 
of chuichmanship generally, without detriment to my general use- 
fulness. I shall be disappointed if it do not prove hereafter that the 
anomaly of my present position has be^i a matter of importance to 
the church. 

I do not think that I shall oSead any one by the aj^parent boldness 
of the assertion when I say, that tiie mode in which I managed the 
discussion with Mr. Maguire entitled me to some share of respect, con- 
sideration, and attention on the part oi the Ardihishop of Dublin. 
Perhaps this assertion will be thought warranted when I remind the 
reader that my conduct upon that occasion drew upon me the enthusiastic 
encomiums of both clergy and laity in all parts of England and Ire> 
land. Testimonials of favour, boundless in number, were confened 
upon me both publicly and privately. A sum of above a thousand 
pounds was presented to me ; and, without one single ezcepticm, the 
whole Protestant press was lavish of the eulogies which it expended 
upon the victory ^at I had obtained. 1 say, then, that I think it wiU 
be allowed that I am warranted in concluding that I might have ex- 
pected from the Archbishop of Dublin something in the shape of notice, 
at least, and consideration. If I were right, I was entitled to expect 
encouragement ; if I were wrong, correction. My reward was, how- 
ever, heartless indifference, contemptuous disregard. 

Another man in the position of the archbishop might have made 
such use of my victory as that Popery in these countries never oouUL 
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have recovered from it ; he would have used the influence which gave 
him the ear of statesmen to point out to them the importance of meet- 
ing the demands of the Papists for political power by enlarging on the 
moral disqualifications of their system — disqualifications which had 
been demonstrated before the face of the public; he would have 
brought them to realize the important verity that, in a question of 
abstract truth and falsehood, it never could be an answer to say that 
five millions of ignorant people were attached to the latter. In effect 
he would have regarded the victory as a position gained, and he would 
have been careful to prevent the forfeiture of it by any mismanage- 
ment, and to act in such a way as to afford no opportunity to die 
Papists for an escape from the consequences — no occasion to them of 
turning the defeat which they suffered to their own account. I can 
conscientiously say, that there was not one single circumstance in my 
character or conduct that should not have entitled me to the favour 
which I assert my claim to. I had lived studiously, laboriously, 
prayerfully. The innermost thoughts of my heart for years before are 
not mere matter of speculation with me. I need not depend on the 
treacheries of memory in order to form an estimate of them ; they are 
on record with ink and pen, and they demonstrate the thoughtful- 
ness of my mind, the singleness of my view, and the laboriousness of 
my habits. Of the discourses which I was in the habit of preaching, 
the public will soon be furnished with a power of forming a judg* 
ment ;* and yet, with all this, after the soundness of my views had 
become the theme of universal praise, the importance of my victory for 
the church the subject of general gratitude, and my whole conduct 
the occasion for the outpourings of public generosity — without a 
blemish, a flaw, or a stain on my reputation — ^what did I receive from 
his grace ? what ought I to have received ? Countenance, encourage- 
ment, and approbation. Not merely should the embarrassments that 
I laboured under in my chaplaincy at Swift's-alley have been 
removed, but a more extensive field of usefulness procured for me. 
My energies should have been enlisted in the service of the church 
in such a manner as would have confounded its adversaries. I 
should have been recognised as no ordinary man. I should 
have received the honour that was my due ; but I did receive — 
what ? An inhibition, save the mark ! I admit that there was 
an occasion for it in the irregularity of my position; but why 
had not that been removed ? Had I been an aristocrat it would 
have been removed. I was, however, but the son of a Dublin 
tradesman. I was not a Ponsonby, nor a Pakenham, nor a Trench, 
nor a Beresford — I had no hereditary fortune or eminence of rank, 
in the church or out of it, and therefore it was supposed that I was 
facUis injuruB—B, creature that might be trampled on. I do not 

* I alluded here, in the first edition, to the publication of a volume of sermons 
then in progress. This volume has since appeared, under the title of" Sermons on 
the Evangelical Doctrines of the Apostolic Church, by the Rev. T. D. Gregg." 
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despise aristocracy of birth; the man that would do so is a fool : but 
he who imagines that aristocracy of soul can be treated with indignity, 
shows that he is himself ignoble, and he will go down to posterity with 
the brand of ignobleness on his character. If eloTated to rank by ad- 
ventitious circumstances, posterity will pronounce its true verdict upon 
him. It will say, " Here was a man that was distinguished for a dili- 
gence that was worthless, became famous for an ingenuity that was per- 
verted, and was rewarded with a success which was undeserved ; he used 
his eminence in the church to promote the parasite and to crush the 
worthy ; he used his eminence in the State to promote the principles 
which he had sworn to be * superstitious and idolatrous ' — a woi-ship 
which he declared by oath to consist in a ' blasphemous fable and a 
dangerous deceit' " The reward, then, which I received from his gi-ace 
was, every possible exertion to shut me out from the church. The official 
act to which I have alluded on his part, so far from injuring, served me ; 
but it was open to misinterpretation, and misintei-preted it was. Papists 
gloried in it as a proof that Maguire had been victorious over the 
church in his contest with me. They actually in their ballads chanted 
paeans of tiiumph, as though the archbishop had thus given his deci- 
sion in favour of the champion of Popery. In fact, nothing saved the 
church from detriment in this matter but ihe notorious pro-Popeiy 
character of his grace. Protestants stopped the triumph of the Papists 
by the pithy declaration that the archbishop was the partisan of Dr. 
Murray, and naturally led in his conduct by pro-Popery tendencies. 
So much was this felt to be the case, that Popery derived but small 
benefit from the blow aimed at me. 

Mark, however, my conduct on the occasion. I bore the insult with- 
out a murmur ; not a syllable of complaint escaped my lips. After I 
had resigned the church in Swift's-alley, and previously to my election 
to St. Nicholas Within, there was an interval of a few months, in 
which I was unemployed. During that interval I was frequently soli- 
cited to come forward, in order, either by published letters or public 
speeches, to keep up the feelings which I had originated. I, however, 
uniformly refused compliance, stating that so long as I was left with- 
out a position in the church, I should not think myself warranted to 
mix myself up with questions which concerned her interests, and with 
which I, from circumstances, had nothing whatsoever to do. If con- 
duct the most conciUatoiy and unobjectionable can be supposed capable 
of softening down causeless enmity — supposing it to have been enmity 
— surely I might now have expected something resembling favour at 
the archbishop's hands; or, taking the lesser case of indifference, 
might I not fairly have expected that now it would have been laid 
aside, and that the evidence which I had afforded of uncomplain- 
ing submissiveness to authority, because it was authority, should 
have met its due reward ? Nothing, however, of this sort took 
place. 

In due season I was elected to the chaplaincy of St. Nicholas Within. 
An opposing candidate stood for the office ; he was supported by the 
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votes of tbe Roman Catholic parishioners ; although he put himself 
forward on the castle interest, it being distinctly understood that the 
then Whig government would bring the claims of the Eoman Catho- 
lics to elect into the court of Queen's Bench, he could find among tbe 
Protestant parishioners only a proposer and a seconder. The two fear- 
less Protestant churchwardens, however, being the returning oflGicers, on 
legal advice returned me, supported as I was by all the Protestant pa- 
rishioners, (save the two before mentioned,) and enabled me through 
them to fight the battle for the church. Here also I was triumphant. 
By the unanimous decision of the court, the claim of Roman Catholics 
to interfere with the patronage of the church was distinctly negatived. 
The lawsuit cost me- in one way or another, about d6200. Might I not 
have expected that the archbishop would then have come forward and 
said, " Well, Mr. Gregg, the principle which you have established is a 
great one for the church. The benefice that you have got is, however, 
a poor one. Without relinquishing it until your church is rebuilt at 
least, you may hold this small o£Gice, which I consider it my duty to 
present you with, and which will not interfere with the duties pre- 
scribed by the rules of your chaplaincy. We must not allow you to ex- 
pend your small means in fighting a battle of principle, which concerns 
the- church even more than it does you as an individual." Or sup- 
pose he had not gone so far — suppose, without conferring on me any 
position in the diocese, he had said, ** I see that your jurisdicti<Mi is 
exempt ; I approve of the decision which you have come to, not to ask 
a licence from me. Now, however, that you have proved yourself so 
valuable an auxiliary, and made it clear that no consideration can lead 
you to the adoption of any course prejudicial to the church, I beg that 
you may understand that you have my full sanction to preach in the 
diocese. Though our opinions on speculative points diflFer exceedingly,. 
I am sure you will prove a generous adversary; and if you think it 
necessary at any time to exercise those rights of citizenship which the 
laws unquestionably give to every citizen of this free country, I trust 
that you will exert your influence at every public meeting which you 
attend, to prevent any course of conduct which might be prejudicial ta 
the church." I ask, would it have been extraordinary that such con- 
duct as I had exhibited should have met such treatment as I have 
described ? I am sure, reader, you will say — not. I have stated the 
way in which the archbishop should have acted. But how did h& 
act ? Why, leaving me to bear the expenses of the lawsuit, he im- 
mediately conferred on my opponent a living of £600 a year ; though 
this opponent was a bachelor, and had resided in Scotland since the 
rebellion of 1798. I have let drop, during this commentary, the fact that 
the church of St. Nicholas Within is in a state of ruin. I perform divine 
service once a week, but in the parish school-room ; I have also- 
a weekly meeting in the parish, in the Tailors* Hall. Neither 
of these, however, is the pulpit. The pulpit is the proper arena 
of the minister; though not confined to that platform, that is pe- 
culiarly his own. The archbishop knew that I had no pulpit; 
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he must have been aware, else is he most unfit for his position, 
that a clergyman who does not preach is placed under cireumstances 
calculated to be detrimental to his own spiritual welfare. Countless 
yalualde moral influences which would flow from habitual pulpit 
labours, are wanting. He becomes liable to be seculaiised in his 
character, to lose that high tone of spirituality that should distinguish 
a man of God — that I may say nothing about suffering those exertions 
to be in some measure lost to the church which might have been 
secured for it ; about the benefit to the souls of others that was thus 
sacrificed — I ask, under these circumstances, and in the view of such 
principles, where were the " bowels of compassion ? " Where were 
the tender mercies of a true shepherd in him who could have endan- 
gered my immortal soul by a system of heartless, Christianless, 
unmerited neglect? and what consequence could have flowed to any 
one whom ProTidence had famished with less power of resistance than 
myself, other than a broken heart and hc^eless despondency ? The 
conduct pursued by the archbishop was calculated to overwhelm me 
with hopeless poverty, to reduce me to a condition of friendless 
indigence, to drive me ifrom the church, or to make me contemptible 
in it ; and this when I deserved its rich rewards, its ample gratitude, 
its warmest recognition. Thank God, however, the power that 
enabled me to fight the church's battles, has enabled me to fight my 
own ; and the spirit that animated me is not so hmited in its influ- 
ence, but that it has raised up hosts of valued friends to rally round 
me, and forbid the consequences that would naturally flow from the 
total absence of the paternal character in the Archbishop of Dublin. 
The poet sings — 

** An honest man's the noblest work of God.** 

I agree with our distinguished countryman, Oliver Goldsmith, in 
denying the truth of the sentiment. The negative quality of not being 
knavish is far from being descriptive of God's prime handiwork. No ! 
it is the true Christian — the man whose heart overflows with the milk 
of human kindness, whose breast beats with eveiy sentiment that is 
truly liberal and truly noble — who can bid away his own selfish pre- 
judices when they would militate against the interests of a man of 
worth — sudi a man is, under the sun, the "noblest work of God; " and 
such a man, or anything like it, the archbishop bears not the slightest 
possible resemblance to. He may be "honest," he may have been an 
able pedagogue at Oxford, but he is utterly unqualified to fill the see 
of Dublin ; he may have written college treatises on all sorts of subjects ; 
to me he has proved no better than a learned curmudgeon. He might 
have had me for his friend, for I am on friendly terms with many 
an opponent in speculative opinion ; he has, however, chosen me for 
his enemy. I regret it, but I cannot help it, and so I drop the subject. 

I have likewise heard that I have been subject to slander because of 
the nature of my services in the church at present. I have been 
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informed that persons have heen heard stating, that I receive my eccle- 
siastical income in payment for praying souls out of purgatory ! Ay, 
actually, this has heen cast in the teeth of some of my attached friends. 
That this should he done hy Papists were little to be wondered at. I 
have myself heard Eoman Catholics say as much. That any one 
calling himself a Protestant should take up the reproach, seems to me 
most astonishing. I cannot doubt, however, that it has been done. I 
am sure I need scarcely take the trouble of giving a distinct and most 
unequivocal denial to the imputation. I peiform divine service in my 
parish once a week, and in a manner strictly conformable to the rules 
of the church. The charter which established the chaplaincy pre- 
scribes the duty of the incumbent ; and that is simply, the weekly 
performance of divine service. That those who endowed the living 
w^re themselves the victims of Popish superstition, which had at that 
time entirely corrupted our church, there can be very little doubt ; but 
this was the case with a vast number of the benefactors of the church 
in the middle ages. Much oi the land which the Archbishop of Dublin 
enjoys was left for superstitious uses; he, however, very properly 
interprets the wills of the donors in an evangelical sense, and employs 
their benefactions for the perpetuation of semces cleansed from the 
defilement of Popish superstition. The objection, then, which I have 
alluded to as made against me, applies to almost all the ministers of 
the church. I recollect that a Roman Catholic gentleman once attacked 
me on this ground ; he charged me with taking money to say mass, 
and instead of this, performing for it services which the donors would 
have thought heretical. I met his objection thus : " Sir," said I, " you 
charge me wrongfully ; aud if you knew my history, you would see ih&t 
jourself. I am a remarkable character, sir. Though not very elderly 
in appearance, I am now in reality about fourteen hundred years of 
age." My friend started at the information. ** Be not surprised, sir," 
said I, " you shall hear my story. I was ordained by Saint Patrick, 
shortly after his arrival in this country, and preached the very same 
doctrines that I do at present. Things went on very pleasantly with 
me for above seven hundred years, at which time the English, at the 
instigation of the Pope, invaded this our native land ; they did all they 
could to seduce me from that simple faith which I had learned from 
the great apostle of Ireland, and, alas ! with too much success. My 
mind became corrupted by the superstitions of Popery, and at last I 
became quite a bigot in that line ; and in those days of my darkness, 
I not only myself had a zeal which was not according to knowledge, 
hut I thought I was doing God service when I succeeded in persuading 
the people to devote almost all their substance to the maintenance of 
those idolatnes through which I was bewitched. In the reign of 
Bichard II., I was appointed Chaplain of St. Nicholas Within ; and I 
took great pains to induce the parishioners to make a handsome pro- 
vision for my old age, which, persuaded as they were of the importance 
of my Popish principles, they readily did. I enjoyed the provision 
which they made for me, blindly practising the errors which I was 
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imbued with for above a hundred years, until the period of the Refor- 
mation. Then, for the first time, I began to perceive the delusions of 
vhich I had been the victim : that I had altogether departed from the 
faith of Saint Patrick, and had not only gone wrong myself, but had 
been a blind leader of the blind. However, my eyes were now opened ; 
and when they were, I did not resign my chaplaincy, neither did I 
give up the provision which I raised for it in the days of my darkness. 
I applied it to the use for which I had persuaded die donors to grant 
it — although unfortunately at that time neither I nor they knew how 
to accomplish what we aimed at — ^the glory of God. And I have ever 
since happily continued to practise and to preach, through the support 
which it has rendered to me, the precepts and the principles of the 
Primitive Christian Church. I do not think you can say,'* said I to 
my friend, " after this full, true, and particular account, that I have 
perverted the purpose of my endowment, or applied it to a purpose 
different from that which it was originally intended to accomplish." 

I regret that there should be any Protestant so thick-skulled, so 
doltish, or so traitorous, as to need an explanation of this matter ; but 
since it appears there is, I put on record my parable to the Roman 
Catholic, as calculated to show to any one of inteUigence ihe equity of 
the claim which the minister of the church of Ireland can put forward 
to the possession of whatever church property he may be the lawful 
ecclesiastical inheritor of. 

Having done with this subject,* there is another which I must touch 
wpon. After I had resigned Swift*s-alley Free Church, a number of 
my kind friends called a meeting in order to raise funds to build me 
a church. Upon my election to St. Nicholas this dropped. The 
question has often been put, as I am informed, what has become of 
the moneys then collected ? Have they gone into Mr. Gregg's pocket ? 
I reply — No, not one single farthing of them. I never as much as 
handled one single penny thereof. Trustees were nominated to that 
fund ; a secretary was appointed to it. I am sure that these trustees 
and that secretary can accurately account about the whole matter. I 
am, however, a mere circumstance in the case, and have nothing what- 
soever to say to it. I trust I have said sufficient on this preliminaiy 
subject ; and, that it may be understood that, through God's blessing, 
I do, as a clei^yman, stand perfectly free from anydiing in the shape 
of censure or reproach. I will not say that I do not deserve both. 
God forbid ! I acknowledge my short comings and my misdoings. I 
know if God would enter into judgment with me, I could not answer 
him one in a thousand. I am convinced that I might much more 
profitably for myself, for society, and for Hie church, have occupied my 
talents. I am a sinner before God in thought, word, and deed. I 
make no pretension to any other character ; but I can say, with a clear 
conscience, "Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned." As it respects 
niy fellow-men, whether as individuals, as bodies, or as a church, I can 

* See Appendix. 
c 
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tmlf saj timt I baye, to tJbe meftstu?e of mj ability, ^ndeavouned to 
keep a comscience void of ol£en«e towards tbem all. This only I would 
ask as a. favour, that if any man haiFC anything to say against me, he 
may say it to my face ; aaskd that no one may believe a calumny uttered 
behind my back, until he have first given me an opportunity of hearing 
%vhat it is, and of standing up in my own defence. 



CHAPTER III. 

IS POPEBT ENSLAVING AND DEGRADING ? HAS THE TIME COME FOR ITS 
OVERTHROW IN IRELAND ? A BEAM OF HOPE. 

I am afraid that Dr. Whately regards me with all the enmity that 
he feels towards the line of policy which I advocate. He is a Whig ; 
I am a Tory. He believes that Roman Catholics may enjoy an 
equality, as to constitutional privileges, with Protestants ; I am sin- 
cerely convinced that liberty cannot be firmly secured without the 
maintenance of Protestant ascendancy. He thinks that Roman 
Catholics can be drawn from their errors by the spread of secular 
education ; I am convinced that unless counteracted by scriptural 
education, Popery will thrive, flourish, and luxuriate ; that improve- 
ment in the mathematics, in the arts and sciences, is no more 
antagonistic to Popery, than improvement in music, dancing, drawing,, 
shoemaking, weaving, swimmings leaping, sailing, or riding is ; nay, I 
conscientiously believe, that if the light of Scripture were withdrawn, 
and that the two systems. Protestantism and Popery, w^ere submitted 
to the " philosophers," as contending for the government of the human 
family, the preference would .undoubtedly be given to the latter. I 
admit that there is something like a solecism in this thought ; for 
inasmuch as Protestantism makes its boast of taking the Bible for the 
standard of its principles — ^so that it is a kind of proverb, (and one 
that is not very far removed from truth, although it does not exactly 
hit it,) that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Pro- 
testants — ^it is apparent that a comparison between the two systems 
could not, irrespectively of the Scriptures, be instituted at all ; still 
there is importance in the idea. The "philosophers " might have the 
Bible in their hands ; they might be privileged to open its pages and 
scan its doctrines; they might cursorily do so; Voltaire did this, 
Thomas Paine did this, almost all the " philosophers " of our own 
times do this ; but if they only do this, if they do not drink into its 
spirit ; if they be not divinely illuminated as to its contents ; if, in 
fact, they know no more of it than the merely natural man in his 
<»dinary indifference to spiritual subjects does ; I beliere that thus 
informed, animated, itnd di^>osed, they would upon serious con- 
sideration be inclined to award the preference to Popery, as a system 
for swaying mankind and governing society. 
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Conceive, for example, the case of one of these philosophers placed 
in a position where he could take a bird*s-eje view of the state of 
things in England and in Austria. In both he would see the popu- 
lace professing belief in the same general creed, and in ihe Bible as 
the revealed Word of God. In Austria, however, he would see the 
populace bowed down to the earth before their priests, imagining that 
they were to derive every spiritual blessing through them, and in coa- 
sequence wielded by them at their pleasure. He would perceive that 
the rulers governed the priests as eflFectually as the priests did the 
people. He would observe as the result of this system, the people 
quiet, submissive, and obedient; giving everything to their rulers, 
and receiving back from them in return, with profound gratitude in a 
great many cases, the necessaries of life. He would perceive those 
who got nothing turning up their languid eyes in submission to what 
they thought the will of Providence, and dying without a murmur, 
provided only they were oiled by the priest. He would perceive at the 
same time, dancers, and fiddlers, and pipers, provided in great 
abundance, to entertain the whole community. He would pass over, 
as mere accidents of the prospect, a number of dark dens and gloomy 
gaolers, holding fast bound in misery and iron some bold spirits who 
presumed to execrate the whole system, as one of lies, knavery, and 
humbug, and who would not be easy when they were bid ; and he 
would class under the same category, as a mere accident, the fact that 
the whole nation offered up the greatest part of their veneration to the 
Virgin Mary and tlie saints, to stocks, stones, and relics. There would 
be profound quietude, however, in the general, throughout the realm. 
The grandees would have a jovial life of it, without anything to check 
their pride ; the emperor, an immense army with huge mustachioa 
and well-sharpened swords, to restrain the refractory at home and win 
respect from allies abroad ; while the people would all the while be as 
free and merry as bird^ in a cage. 

Our philosopher would then turn his eyes to England, and there he 
would see a populace all glorying in liberty, while vast multitudes of 
them, however, were sunk in licentiousness. Drunkenness, revellings^ 
and starvation, as the consequence, he would behold in abundance, 
with a vast amount of insubordination. He would see the people in 
general setting very light by their priests. He would see those priests, 
upon the whole, very different from the sanctimonious fraternity, with 
haggard countenances and canonical liveries, who ruled the destinies 
of Austria (for he had made it his business to overlook the Friar 
Tucks who appeared among their number). The English priests he 
would perceive undistii^ished from the people generally by any very 
remarkable garb, and almost ail men with families. He would see the 
majority of the people working for themselves in a manner quite 
independent of their rulers ; giving to the latter but a small portion 
of th^ir earnings, and this with no inconsiderable share of grumbling ; 
while they canvassed the conduct of these rulers with a laborious 
inquisitiveness which was very distasteful to the latter^ and with a 
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freedom of language that our philosopher would regard as imper- 
tinence. In fact, he would see the rulers much more afraid of the 
people than the people of them ; while there would be seen amid the 
masses monster gatherings, and be heard from them such loud 
hurrahs, ** immense cheers," " tremendous cheers and Kentish fire," 
** great groans," " renewed groans," &c., <tc., mingled with a buzz and 
a din from the incessant movements of what he could scarcely distin- 
guish from a disorderly rabble, as would be calculated completely to 
disgust our wise man. It would appear quite an accident of the 
survey, that in every nook of the land there were seen individuals in 
. retirement studying the sacred page, testing all the dogmas of their 
clergy by that unerring standard, and worshipping God in spirit and 
in truth ; that it was fVom amongst these that thinking and religious 
men, taught by their priests, came forth every now and then to con- 
stitute the leaders of tlie rest ; and that, notwithstanding the folly and 
the sin that were too prevalent, the influence which these exerted, not 
merely gave its tone to society in general, but exerted a converting 
. influence upon no inconsiderable portion of it. 

I think it can scarcely be doubted, but that the contemptible 
race of in&del philosophers who exert so fearful an influence upon the 
present times, — the scoffing, sneering, jeering wiseacres, who com- 
pose, for example, the majority of the existing parliament, would, in 
the contemplation of the two scenes which I have drawn, be very 
much disposed to yield the palm for superior social influence rather to 
Popery than to Protestantism. This would be likely to be the case, 
supposing that they had taken even the complete survey which I have 
supposed ; but when the purblind creatures do nothing of the sort ; 
when they studiously fix their attention upon what seems the unfa- 
vourable portions of the Protestant picture, and upon what seems of 
a contrary character in the Popish one; when they consider, for 
example, English drunkenness as contrasted with Father Mathew's 
witchcraft, and its "delightful" results; when they compare a 
'•'pampered parson of the *Law Church,'" — to wit, a curate on £75 
a-year, with twelve children and a wife— a vampire, a blood-sucker, a 
tithe-gorger— with " the apostle of temperance " — that " great and good 
man," who is the " saviour of his country," and who is so famous for 
writing sugar-candy letters to every " Very Dear Sir " that has the 
philanthropy to enclose him from £1 to £50 ; when they contrast the 
stem Bible-reading curate, who, that he may show an example to his 
flock, and bring up his children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord — ^instead of marching at the head of troops of " teetotallers," 
with " very magnificent banners," and a most harmonious band which 
plays every sort of foreign fandango in a bunch of keys— is obliged to 
teach a small school for his own support — the humble fulfilment of his 
• duty to his family, remember ! and his best endeavours for his flock, 
doing more for the benefit of society than could be efiected by all tlie 
bachelor-priests who ever propagated amid their blind dupes the lies 
I and superstitions of Rome ; — ^when they contrast, I say, the leaa 
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Protestant curate with the sleek, well-booted, and popular Jesuit, who 
has been so amazingly successful in his -various spiritual speculations^ 
I should be quite surprise^d if the balance of admiration and approval 
were not entirely on the side of the latter. 

No, irrespectively of the Scriptures, understood in their severe spi- 
ritual sense, their pages diligently scanned and their sanctions: 
profoundly reverenced, tiiere is nothing in education hostile to the 
haughtiest pretensions of the Roman Antichrist Is not O'Connell 
educated? Are not Sheil, and Wise, and Wiseman, and all the wise 
men of the Popish colleges, educated ? Are not the Cardinals and the 
Pope educated ? And has all the learning of Oxford, when separated 
from a profound primary paramount veneration for the Word of God, 
saved the Puseys, the Newmans, the Wards, and the Oakleys, from 
being carried away by boundless admiration for Popery, accompanied 
with an utter abhorrence and contempt for Protestantism. Away 
then with the heresy of Archbishop Whately, that the prevalence of 
secular learning is likely to militate against the interests of Popery ! 

Dark as the times are, my opinion is, that they promise more for 
Protestantism than it ever yet possessed in Ireland. Amid various 
disheartening occurrences, there is one pleasing feature of the times, 
it is this — the Protestants of Ireland have begun to manage their own 
affairs, or, at least, to look after their management. This is, in my 
mind, a most important fact. It is to be recollected, that Protestantism 
in. Ireland did not go through the regular growing process ; it did not 
originate from the gradual ingress of ti-uth, on account of its own. 
merits, into the mind of a large number of the inhabitants. It was 
the consequence, rather, of a great political movement, than of the 
convictions of the heart and understanding of any considerable section 
of the people. 

Very different was the case in England. The bright rising of the 
morning star of the Reformation, the Rev. John Wickliffe, Vicar of 
Lutterworth, . attracted the attention of almost the whole English 
people. The doctrines of that great man made considerable progress 
during his lifetime, and gathered to him a large body of followers. 
When he himself was withdrawn from the scene, these, in augmented 
numbers, remained behind. They drank in wisdom at the fountain 
head ; and like all who derive their religion from the serious perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, they were enthusiasts in the best sense of the 
term. The nickname of the Lollards was soon fastened on them ; but . 
the truths which they experienced tlie power of in their hearts and 
promulgated by their testimony, were more powerful than either ridi 
cule or persecution, and could neither be laughed down nor hunted . 
down. They gradually progi-essed among the people ; they crossed the 
German Ocean, and broke out in Bohemia. The followers of Huss 
were equally denominated Wickliffists and Hussites. Vain was every 
attempt to impede the march of enlightenment. It prepared numbers 
for the bright day which was approaching. Martin Luther, a Divine . 
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crefttion, was called forth by Providence to meet the occasion. He was 
indeed a burning and a shining light, which not merely gleamed 
efiulgently over all the Continent of Europe, but whose beams shone 
brightly in England, and promoted the spread of the principles of 
Wickliffe to an unexampled extent They had gone on increasing, 
but slowly, from the time that they were planted by the first of the 
reformers ; but through the influence of Luther, they so mightily pre- 
vailed, that, while Popery was the established religion of England, the 
mind of that country may be said to have been subsoiled by Protes- 
tantism. Hence, when circumstances caused Henry the Eighth to 
fling off the yoke of Antichrist, he found that the majority of his 
people were more than prepared for the change ; they were disposed 
to rejoice in it. Had a similar attempt been made at an earlier mo- 
ment, it might have cost the monarch his crown : for instance, the 
religious reformation in England would have been an impossible pro- 
blem in King John's time. Unquestionably great as was the influ- 
ence exerted by Henry the Eighth, he was after all but a circumstance 
in the case. The work of reformation had been essentially accom- 
plished by the Lollards ; Henry did no more than confer upon it 
national recognition and influence. 

No doubt he may have thought very differently himself. He may 
have supposed that he was the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
the great national movement ; aldiough it may have been a scarcely 
recognised consciousness of its feasibility that disposed him to break 
with the Pope, and shaped his course towards that breach, which, in 
due time, actually took place. 

" Men are the slaTes of circmnstances, when 
The circnmftances seem the slaves of men." 

Henry the Eighth may have easily supposed that the change which 
he 80 readily effected in England, could with as much ease be accom- 
plished in Ireland ; and, indeed, the result may have operated, so 
as to confirm the delusion. Conviction had wrought the change in 
the English mind ; it was real and solid, it was the work of the king 
only in appearance. Tyranny wrought in Ireland, in one respect, 
similar to conviction in the sister country. When the command issued 
from court, the Pope was renounced, at least from the teeth out, and 
the old principles, revived as they were by State authority, at once 
professed — ^professed, but not embraced ; assented to, but not believed. 
The heart of the people was Popish ; their lips only yielded the acqui- 
escence which the king demanded. 

The views which I have here set down, apply equally well to the 
state of things under Edward and Elizabeth. In the latter reign the 
whole nation complied with the commands of the sovereign. The 
churches of the Protestant establishment were universally frequented ; 
there were comparatively, whether among the clergy or the laity, but 
few recusants. The result proved that the change was superficial. 
There is, however, no knowing but that it might have gradually in- 
creased in depth and in solidity, had the willingness of the people to 
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embrace the prescribed principles been taken proper advantage of, sad 
prudently fostered by pious and learned pastors. Such, ho^erer^ waa 
£Btr from having been the case. The best posts in the church were 
made subservient to State corruption, and the people were handed over 
wholesale to ministers who neither understocxl their language, made 
consideration for their prejudices, nor laboured for their improvement. 
Under such circumstances, it is little wonder that the early promise 
should have ended in disappointment, and that it proved ultimately 
to be the case, that few embraced the principles of England who were 
not themselves of English blood ; that at length Protestant and daSf' 
aenach became interchangeable terms. 

In consequence, the emissaries of the Pope took advantage of the 
state of the public mind ; they saw that with little effort Ireland might 
be secured to Rome, and the progress of the Eefermation to a great 
extent stayed. This proved to be, unhappily, but too much the case. 

From what has been stated it will be tolerably obvious, that the Pro- 
testants of the Eeformation in this country were almost all English. 
They habitually looked to the sister coimtry for strength and for sup- 
port. While they occupied a position of ascendancy, as respected their 
Boman Catholic fellow-countrymen, they were habituated themselves 
implicitly to bow to the orders which came from the other side of the 
channel. Thence their nobility and gentry derived their titles to their 
estates. These nobles and gentlemen were their landlords, their mas- 
ters, their employers, their leaders. Through their influence they bad 
ready access to all the subordinate places under the government, and 
thus they would naturally grow into a feeling of complete dependence 
upon them. 

In one word. Protestantism in Ireland was established and grew 
rather by court policy, than by the power, and working, and. native 
vigour of the truth that was inherent in it. 

The nobles habitually swayed the masses:, and the masses habituallj 
yielded to them. 

Bear it in mind, however, that Protestantism was true — ^this was its 
essential characteristic, this its solid ground for preference — that, 
moreover, Popery was false, unscriptural, and unreasonable, and that 
this was the proper ground for its rejection. This small difference 
between the systems, however, was the subject of the slightest consi- 
deration. That which should have been primarily regar^d, was con- 
sidered a matter of indifference ; namely, the truth or falsehood of the 
systems. The question was not, '* Which is the religion of Christ, and 
which, that of Antichrist ? " but "Which is the religion of the master, 
and which of the slave ? " Could a Divine blessing be expected by 
those who thus trifled with, sacred things ? 

Nevertheless, God left not himself without witnesses. Throngh 
every period of the Irish church there were raised up men who valued 
the truth for its own sake, and on that account laboured for its extent- 
sion amongst the people, and with no inconsiderable success too. 
Judgments, however, impended over a race who had been too generally 
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unfaitlifiil. The Protestants had enjoyed their ascendancy with com- 
paratively but slight murmurs on the part of those Eoman Catholics 
who were subject to them; they were mingled among them and 
learned their ways ; and a too prevalent indifference to religious mat- 
ters on both sides, caused the adverse parties very nearly to coalesce. 
The Protestants began to think that the restrictions which had been 
originally placed on the growth of Popery might safely be done away. 
" What have we to fear in the shape of religious intolerance from men 
who have just as little religion as ourselves ? and why should we claim 
ascendancy over them when they have just as much ? The difference 
between our principles is parallel to that between tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. Give them what they want, and let us have no more 
bother about it." 

It was this prevalent spirit of faithlessness which originated the 
"Roman Catholic question," and at last rendered it triumphant. 
Concession created demand ; surrender encouraged assault ; and we 
now see everything giving way around us. The habit of yielding in 
all points to the will of Uie English cabinet, seems stDl to influence 
the higher orders ; ihe people, however, have flung off their subservi- 
ency. Alarmed for their church, their liberties, and their existence, 
they have looked more deeply than the history of their country for the 
origin of their faith. They have discovered that it has come down 
from heaven ; that it is entitled to rest upon a basis more solid thao 
the will of the English minister may concede to it ; and they are 
standing out in the might of their numbers and in the power of the 
Lord to declare, that tiiough England first established their church, 
God originally consecrated it ; that though England gave them their 
religion by law, it was bequeathed to them by testament in the ever- 
lasting Gospel ; and that, if their leaders will not take their post at 
their head in the onset that threatens, they will marshal their ranker 
without them, and trust to God and their right for prevalence and 
victory. 

Yes, it is a most encouraging sign of the times, that the Protestants 
of Ireland seem disposed to take their affairs into their own hands ; 
that they seem inclined to learn the important lesson, that, quite irre- 
spectively of the mind of cabinets, the decision of ministers, and the 
inclinations of lords and gentlemen, they have rights growing out of 
the Bible, yiiich they are bound and which they are able to maintain^ 
Whether I may claim the privilege of having been instrumental, or 
partially instrumental, in bringing about this state of mind, it is not 
mine to say ; this, however, I will say, that I have earnestly, anxiously, 
and incessantly laboured to be so. 

Why is England a prosperous country?. Because the general will 
is made known. 

The will of a people which is governed by Protestant principles 
must be almost infallibly right. It has the Word of God for its guide, 
and it has the privilege of freely discussing its sense. 

Though an individual or a party may mistake the meaning of 
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Scripture or pervert it, it is very unlikely that a whole people should: 
The geneml will can scarcely have a sinister object to effect ; and the 
mistakes of an individual or a party are likely to be set right by the 
general voice. 

If I were to give advice to the Protestants of Ireland, it should be 
this : *' Guard against being made the tools of leaders ; maintain the 
right of saying * yea' or * nay' to everything in which your interest is 
concerned. The people of God should be something like God him- 
self; they are renewed in his image, they are made after his likeness,, 
and they should not allow their name to be taken in vain. Protestants 
are God's people; they are so by profession, they should be so in 
reality, and they should allow no man to say, • Thus saith the Protes- 
tant people of Ireland,' when that people have neither spoken nor 
been allowed an opportunity to speak. They should not allow one 
single association to be formed bearing upon their interests, their 
position, or their prospeqts, without a full, open, and fair public meet- 
ing, in which they should hear its nature, character, and objects fully 
detailed ; in which they should have ample power to declare who 
shall be its leaders, managers, and officers. In other words, every 
thing should be brought under the influence of public opinion ; and 
the power of managers and cliques who set at nought that opinion, 
should be utterly, and independent of all immediate considerations, . 
broken to pieces. If the people want to be triumphant, they must 
put an end to humbug ; they must learn the interest that each of 
them has in every public movement; and they should take especial 
care that their voice, consent, and approbation should not go for 
nought." 

The state of society, then, heretofore has been such, that ministers 
calctdated on the people, because they supposed that they could secure 
the leaders or silence them. With these leaders the people had ever 
gone ; without them they had constantly been quiescent. Though 
this position of dependence, and this movement in the footsteps of 
others, would not seem to be quite so creditable to the spirit of the^ 
people, nor honourable to their characters, as self-originated actioik 
springing from the suggestions of principle would have been; still 
there was nothing at variance with principle in it. Whatever might 
have been the real motive, " Protestant Ascendancy" and " No 
Popery" — that is to say, no idolatry, no Antichrist, no religious 
humbug — ^were put into the foreground. Whatever string moved the 
puppets in the front, the power which they employed to move their 
followers was truth, reformed Christianity, the Bible — ^Protestantism. 

All worked well so long as truth was ascendant and the march of 
the leaders in its wake: when, however, the traitorism of '29 — the 
responsibility of which, unfortunately, rests upon a pair of Irish, 
shoulders — ^working its natural results, changed, through the Reform 
Bill, the whole posture of affairs ; when Popery became a prepondera- 
ting power in the State ; and then when, after huge exertions of the 
Protestant strength of the nation, a Conservative ministry was, forced- 

c2 
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into power; and when the head of that ministry proved false, or 
rather, indeed, gave confirmation to the character of treachery with 
which he had been before stamped, indignation wrung the soul of 
Protestants. They found that Peel, instead of being penitent, was but 
the more hardened in his iniquity; that instead of having learned 
wisdom and honesty from the past, he was determined to persist in 
what was false, and to carry out what had proved foolish and insane. 
But that which grieved them most of all was this, that the indignation 
of their trusted leaders who had, through their instrumentality, hurled 
the Whigs &om powet, and demonstrated beyond a doubt, that when 
Protestants stood forth in their might, they were as morally invincible 
as they had ever been victorious in the battle field ; that the indigna> 
tion employed against the Whigs was changed into bland remonstrance 
or absolute approval, when nominal Tories propounded even worse 
degrees of evil. When they saw the sons of their chiefs clinging to 
the skirts of the traitor, and their ovm presence at their head supplied 
by letters of apology, or even by those of sharp rebuke — ^when they 
beheld all this, they turned out in their own might, and it was 
instantly perceived that truth gave a majesty to their movement that 
made it grand and glorious, though those who stood at their head had 
not coronets upon their brows, and but few of them could boast a 
higher rank than that which was denoted by '* Reverend" prefixed to 
their humble names. I glory in the recollection of the last twelfth 
of July. I exult in the contemplation of the march on that day at 
Lisbum. I venerate the firmness of the honourable though dis- 
honoured Watson— his honour is his own ; the dishonour intended 
for him has been branded indelibly upon the tyrants who perpetrated 
the atrocity. I triumph in the prospect of the demonstration at Ennis- 
killen on the 12th instant, the thunders of which are still reverberating 
through the realm. I rejoice when I remember, that foremost in the 
file of faithful Christian patriots, marched the stalworth Operatives of 
the Irish metropolis, and not undignified was that display. Bank, 
character, and ability, were also mingled with them. The name of 
Ferrand, M. P., will be written in the page of Irish history. Henry 
Smith, D. L., J. P., may claim the honour of a supersedeas. Maun- 
sell Eyre and Alexander Johnstone Montgomery, through the veins of 
both Of whom flows noble blood, and Hugh Edward Prior, 

** Amongst the faithless ever faithfal found,—" 

all these stood, on the anniversary of the Boyne, under the wide canopy 
of heaven, at the head of four thousand unconquerable Protestants of 
Dublin. Yes, three glorious days were these. The men of Dublin, 
Lisbum, and Enniskillen, were forbidden, discouraged, and left to a 
great extent uncountenanced ; but they have awakened a spirit in the 
Protestant breast, which, I trust, never will be lulled again. They 
have demonstrated to both high and low, that Protestantism in Ireland 
can stand upon its own legs, can advance by its natural force, and be 
impeded neither by the treachery of open foes, nor by the backward- 
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ness of noble friends. I believe that a lesson has been taught which 
will not soon be unlearned. 

And here I feel myself called upon, in a manner much more dis- 
tinct and explicit than I have yet done, to render honour where honour 
is due. It was the Protestant Operatives of Ireland who first, by them- 
selves, took their stand for Protestant ascendancy upon the ground of 
Protestant truth. The Protestant Operative Association of Dublin was 
formed in the year 1841. The men of Cork soon followed their 
example. AH honour to the men of Cork ! For public spirit, dis- 
tinguished talent, devoted piety, and. noble patriotism, Cork will be 
renowned I The Protestant movement there was veiy nearly simulta- 
neous with that in Dublin. Belfast with its tens of thousands, the 
stem and hardy sons of the north, calm to judge but firm to resolve 
and bold to dare, soon marshalled their moral battalions. Glory ta 
the memory of old John Knox ! The face of man ne'er fear did he ; 
and the race that follows in his footsteps are like-minded. Yes, Presby- 
terianism and Episcopalianism are one in fiiet : their surname is Pro- 
testant; the designations that distinguish them mark a distinction 
indeed, but scarce a difference. They were both banded and blended 
in the operative body of the northern capital. Soon did all Ireland 
arouse at the moral battle-cry. Bandon, Youghal, and Dunmanway, 
Castlewellan, I^isbnm, Ballinderry, and numerous other localities, 
whose names I regret that I cannot put on record — for the movement 
of all, though one in object, was distinct, unsuggested, voluntary, and 
perfectly independent, and often not known beyond the locality where 
it originated— soon showed how dauntless and determined was the 
Protestant heart Unquestionably the operative movement was a great 
and decisive one. The reports of the public proceedings of the asso- 
ciations, though excluded from the press of the Protestant aristocracy, 
made their way throughout the country through the instrumentality 
of the organs of the people and of the clei^y— the Warder and the 
Statesman journals, which are distinguished equally for ability and for 
principle. They were read in the homesteads of the Orangemen ; they 
produced conviction by the power of truth, and soon did conviction pro- 
duce the determination to act. I cannot doubt but that there was a 
close connexion between the previous movement of the Protestant 
operatives and the subsequent demonstrations in the north. In fact, 
previously to the latter, the operatives had originated many " monster 
meetings." Their Boyne anniversary soirees were magnificent and 
imposing. They led the way in the anti-Maynooth gatherings. Indeed, 
to a very great extent, those demonstrations were of the operative 
character ; and on several special occasions the associations in question 
had taken a conspicuous and a powerful stand, although not always 
crowned with the successful issue that was sought for. The result was, 
liiat the Protestant community grew into an acquaintance with its own 
power ; began to learn that the materials which could compose an 
srmy that might be triumphant against the world, consisting of intel- 
ligent, Biblenreading^ God-£earing men, who spumed the trammels of 
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priestcraft ; whose language was taken up, not parrot-like, from the 
dictation of the masters who engaged them, hut derived from the lively 
oracles of God, were entitled to an amount of respect of a different 
character from that which might he vouchsafed to the serfs of nohle 
landlords, and were possessed of a power which could enforce it. 

I am greatly in the hope, that what I have here said may tend to 
confirm upon the mind of my readers a principle which I consider 
most important, and which, 1 am sure, has its foundation in truth. I 
admit, however, that I did not derive it from a priori considerations. 
I learned it in England. It was forced upon my mind in that land of 
glorious liberty. We all lament the present condition of the English 
mind ; its apathy with respect to Popery in Ireland is lamentable, but 
it will rectify itself. The freedom of discussion which happily prevails 
there, the diligence of inquiry, and the deep-seated veneration for the 
Word of God, are certain, by their conjoint operation, soon to set John 
Bull to rights. I freely avow that it is the inspiration which I drank ia 
of British liberty which animates me as an individual. The operation 
of the spirit of British liberty upon the mind of foreigners who may 
inhale it, derived, as it is, from Protestant truth, will grind to powder 
all the despotism of the world. Well may the Pope desire to subdue 
England to his yoke ; well may he set every line, and bait every hook, 
to catch British fish. May he succeed, however, no better in the future 
than in the past time ; and his spoil be no richer than those gudgeons 
— Pusey, Newman, Spencer, and Co. In this department of his pisca- 
tory labours his success has certainly been small. Old John Times 
shows with how much vehemence Bull can rage, when it is attempted 
to palm off Popish nonsense upon him as though it were Christian 
religion. Certainly, the efforts of the Pope at bringing over the Eng- 
lish people, by the seductions of his creed, have been a failure. His 
political speculations have proved ?auch more successful. However, as 
aforesaid, the operation of British liberty and so forth, will, in due 
time, set all to rights. But to resume — the principle which I have 
alluded to is this, that in a Protestant community, the determination to 
move is the prerogative of the people; the privilege to preside, that of the 
nobles, I observed that this was always the rule in the sister country. 
The public mind became instructed, public opinion became formed ; 
this led to a determination on the part of the people to act, and then 
they would call on the aristocracy to take their place. If they con- 
sented, all was right ; if not, onward moved the mass independently ; 
and, if they were right, they soon brought the others along with them, 
or else, if the movement were stayed for a while, the people took their 
stand for their opinions, and made every plan impracticable till they 
were first satisfied themselves. 

I do not think that mere mass movements in a wrong cause, such 
as Chartism or Repeal, can be successful. These derive their vitality, 
not from principle, but from circumstances. A popular demagogue 
may constitute their essence ; his removal will involve the dispersion 
of his followers and the explosion of the hopes which he created. The 
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bubble has burst ! Far different, however, is the case when the object 
contemplated has its origin in the reason of things, and may expect a 
blessing from on High. In this case, perpetuity of exertion may be 
expected, and ultimate success be regarded as certain. 

However, I repeat, it is in public opinion in a Protestant commu- 
nity to carry the leaders; and not in the leaders to govern public 
opinion. When the masses feel that they are right, — ^wben they have 
learned from their Bibles and their reason that Uiey are so, it is their 
duty to move, and to let the responsibility of being inactive rest upon 
those who may be liable to it. In fact, Protestants should manage 
their own affairs. But I must not encumber you, friendly reader, with 
80 much that is didactic, logical, and ratiocinative. 

Learning, a short time since, that Mr. Newman was about to become 
an avowed follower of Antichrist, I took the liberty, hoping that the 
man was still reclaimable, of transmitting to him my edition of MedeB 
Apostasy of the Latter Times, prefixed as it was with my unanswerable 
essay on the Popish controversy. That essay conveyed my ideas as to 
the erroneous manner in which Popery had been previously assailed. It 
showed that the ordinary process could issue in nothing but disappoint- 
ment to the Protestant advocate, and detriment to the Protestant cause ; 
and it prescribed a mode of conducting the controversy, which in almost 
the weakest hands must confound the ablest adversary. 

The following letter accompanied the book : — 

St Nicholas Within, Dnblin, July 16, 1849. 

Rrvbhend Sib, — I hcg to apologise for obtmdlng upon your attention. The 
great public interest connected with yonr views — an iuterest which has become 
enhanced by an event supposed to be forthcoming — ^has induced me to address 
you. 

I take the liberty of enclosing a volume, which I published some time ago, to tha 
introduction to which I request your attention. 

That intnx^uction is, in fact, an essay on the Roman Catholic controversy. It 
undertakes to prove that that controversy cannot be successfully maintained against 
Koman Catholics in this country, save in the assertion of Anglo-Catholic principles* 
Perhaps you may not have read the essay or considered the principles which it 
involves. It is because I consider them of paramount importance, that I venture tO' 
bring them before you. 

Subsequently to the publication of these views, a public discussion with the most 
celebrated of our Irish priesU afforded me the best possible opportunity of testing 
their correctness. It was universally confessed that that priest, the Reverend 
Thomas Maguirc, was in that discussion utterly confounded ; and it is my firm 
belief, that no priest whatsoever can successfully maintain the cause of the church 
o£ Rome, if he be encountered on the principles which I have advanced in my essay, 
and which I acted on in the discussion alluded to. 

I am convinced that if you were as well acquainted with the results of Popery a9 
a residence in Ireland would make you, you would feel with me, that that system is 
one wliich is essentially degrading in its character. With all its evils, the moral 
condition of England is as much superior to that of Ireland as light is to darknesv. 
A mistake on this point is likely to be productive of the worst results. 
- I ean scarcely presume to suppose that you are not fully acquainted with the view* 
of the great and good Joseph Mede. I am far from assenting to all the details of 
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his interpretatioiis ; but how it is possible to avoid assenting to bis general onttine, 
I cannot conceive. 

Pardon me for saying, that if jou become a Papist, as reported, jon will be, in the 
worst sense of the word, an apostate ; an apostate from a tme chnrch to an apostate 
church, from Christ to Antichrist. 

I am sure yon will not suppose that I speak thus ont of any indifierenee to your 
feelings. I should, however, be exceedingly anxious to be instrumental in giving 
your thoughts a direction which they may not have previously taken, and which 
might tend to prevent a result that would be painful to your brethren and pernicious 
to yourself. 

I should say that the volume which I enclose is not my own. I have not a copy 
of the work in my possession. It is borrowed. The marks in the margin are those 
of the owner, merely designed for his own satisfaction. Under these circumstances 
I am constrained to beg, Siat, at your convenience, you may return the book. 

Rev. sir, yours very faithfully. 
Bey. J. H: Newman. Tbbshjlm D. Gbbgo. 

Of course I post-paid the parcel. I received it back by return oi 
post, with a charge of 3s. 4d. postage, and the following note : — 

Littlemore, July 21, 1845. 
Bbverend Sir, — As you say in your letter, whieh I have just received, that yoa 
have borrowed for me the work you send, (though I did not ask you for it, and have 
books enough to read without it,) and say also that you wish it back, I lose no 
time, with thanks for your kind intention, in returning it to yon. 

I am, Bev. sir, your obedient servant. 
The B«v. T. B. Gregg. JoHN H. NsWKAK. 

I immediately thus replied to my churlish correspondent : 

St Nicholas Within, Dublin, July 24, 1845. 

Keverend Sib, — ^I beg to acknowledge your short note returning the volume 
which I took the liberty of transmitting to you. They have this moment come to 
hand. I feel benefitted by the insult with which you have been so good as to visit my 
uncalled-for obtrusion upon so celebrated a character as you are, and by the mo- 
mentary sense of pain which that insult produced. 

I acted as a busybody, and have been treated as such. If I do not " thank" you 
for this, I hope I may profit by it as to the future ; while your mode of treating my 
letter, so exactly conforming to the tact of the Jesuits, both in Ireland and every- 
where else, affords an illustration of the incomparable wisdom of the Blessed Saviour 
as exhibited in the precepts contained in Matthew vii. 6, and xv. 14. Your com- 
munication also, though brief, will be worth preserving : it is full of character ; and 
as you are likely to be famous, it will, in that point of view, be a curiosity. The 
haughtiness with which you look down upon my humble pretensions, and the well 
** acted" humility (since I am unwilling to offend, I shrink from the employment of 
the Greek derivative*) with which you talk of " thanking" me for my * kind inten- 
tion,' at the very time that you treat my intentions, my letter, and myself, with the 
utmost contempt, are all, I assure you, most edifying to me, and fill me with grati- 
tude to God for having kept me clear of the detestable Pharisaism of the most 
detestable of all systems — ** the masterpiece of Satan," Popery. 

I have nothing more to add, than that I apologise for having troubled you with 
my book ; that in my present letter I design no offence, intending simply to speak 
what I believe to be tme ; and that in thus terminating the correspondence whidi 
my ignorance originated, I confess myself to have mistaken your character in some 
respects. 

I remain, Beverend sir, yours very jkithfully, 
Bev. John H. Newman. TBBsnAM D. Gregg. 

• Hypocritical. 
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Fiom tbe corre^)ondence, gentle reader, learn this truth, that if jou 
be in the right, however ingeniouslj malignity may contrive to do you 
an injustice or offer you an insult, straightforward candour and 
simple truth will be quite sufficient to furnish you with weapous of 
defence, and enable you to cast back the injury upon the aggressor. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INTERFERENCE IN POLITICS A PRIME CHRISTIAN DUTY. 

The most remarkable peculiarities of English society grow out of 
an attribute of tbe English people, which I lament to sfty has not, as 
much as it ought to have done, belonged to us in Ireland ; I mean, 
PUBLIC SPIRIT. The most ordinary Englishman feels that he is entitled 
to exert an influence upon the State ; that, to a certain extent, he is 
responsible for everything that may be done by the government. No 
matter how humble his occupation may be, he feels that he has public 
duties as well as private ones ; that he has not merely to labour for 
his daily bread, to get a living for himself and for his family, but that, 
as a citizen of the State, it is his duty to see that all is right, and con- 
sequently that it is his business to make all those inquiries^ and obtain 
all the information, that may enable him effectually to perform his 
part 

Tbe existence of this state of mind produces the most wholesome 
effect on the condition of society. Should anything in the shape of 
oppression be perpetrated on an individual, attention is called to the 
matter through the journals, and presently there is a ferment and 
outcry. Each person seems to feel that he is himself concerned; 
indignation gathers and finds expression m multiplied remonstrances, 
until at length, if the law be available for the obtainment of redress, 
its engines are set to work amid the applause of the people to obtain 
it ; although the great probability is, that public opinion, connected 
as it is with the known determination of the people, will, without the 
necessity of an appeal to law, produce a rectification of what is wrong. 
There is no disposition on the part of society to silence the clamour 
of individuals by saying, " What business is it of yours ? " On the 
contrary, the more active one may show himself to interfere against a 
case of wrong, the more certain he is to receive general approbation^ 
and to be looked upon as in some sort a general benefactor. When 
resident in England, I found in every district some individual whose 
** organ of combativeness " seemed finely developed, who was ready to 
fly into a passion at a grievance and who was furnished with his mea-* 
sure of constitutional information to enable him to carry on the war. 
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When the state of mind that I have here described is regulated by 
wisdom and moderation, it constitutes, in the best sense of the term, 
the public-spirited citizen ; and prevailing through the communitv to 
the extent it does in the sister country, it is astonishing how benefit 
cially it works. 

In fact, every one in England lives under the impression that it is 
a part of his duty to attend to the public weal as weU as to his own, 
and the existence of this state of mind displays itself in all directions ; 
it operates in the villages, in the streets and lanes of towns, upon the 
communities themselves which inhabit these towns. Civilisation has 
supplied it with instruments of all sorts, reasoners, declaimers, and 
enthusiasts ; writers on eveiy sort of page, the street ballad, the broad 
sheet of the Times j the quarto of Punch, the octavo of the Reviewer^ 
and the parchment of the remonstrating petitioner. There is not 
merely an active public opinion, but that public opinion is sound ; it 
can bear the test of reason, argument, and Scripture. It is not a 
public opinion originated for the occasion by a popular demagogue, 
and which must be taken without examination or it will be found to 
be utterly baseless ; but it is one which, if not created in the closet 
meditations of the cottier, as he seriously peruses the sacred page of 
inspiration, finds in these strength and conviction ; and it is, there* 
fore, uniform, inflexible, and mighty. 

Now, I must freely say that I think there is a vast absence of this 
public spirit amongst the Protestants of Ireland. Of course, when I 
speak of the Protestants of Ireland it must be with a proviso. I am, 
however, rather under the impression that the characteristic is but too 
general. Still, I can only with certainty speak of the metropolis ; and 
speaking of it, I must say that public spirit is sadly deficient amongst 
our population. 

So far from there being a prevalent disposition on the part of each 
to regard himself as charged with his due share of the public welfare, 
there is rather a reversal of the apostle*s maxim, as though he had 
said, " Consider every man his own, and not another's wealth." (See 
1 Cor. X. 24.) A worthy man may be struck down in our midst; he 
may be wrongfully, unjustly, tyrannically treated ; he may be robbed 
of the fruits of a whole life's labour and conduct ; he may be reduced 
from prospects of advancement, and a competence for his old age, to 
contempt and absolute indigence ; and yet, the want of public spirit 
on the part of his Protestant brethren will cause him to be left to a 
state of helpless and hopeless despair. 

I have at this moment in my mind the case of John Flint, late 
acting inspector of the metropolitan police. Never was there a more 
flagrant case of wrong than that man endured. He was victimised by 
remorseless official tyranny. After seeking for redress through the 
ordinary channels without being able to obtain it, he made known his 
case to me. The Warder newspaper, at my instance, took it up with 
spirit ; it laid the case in the complainant's own language before the 
public mind. I brought the matter before the Protestant Operative 
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Association. We addressed the authorities on the sulject Erery 
^Ebrt that could be made was made, notwithstanding much discour- 
agement, to arouse public sympathy. But it was without effect ; thd 
lord lieutenant actually refused to admit into his presence a deputa- 
tion of gentlemen of the first respectability, who were anxious to pre- 
sent an address advocating the cause of their oppressed brother; yet,. 
I am ashamed to say it, the refusal to concede this simple courtesy, 
which unquestionably had the character of an act of justice, excited no 
more attention, not to say indignation, than if the yictim had been an 
outcast criminal, and ^e suppliants on his part but brethren in 
crime. 

If this were an individual case it would be perhaps unworthy of 
observation ; but I must confess, to the discredit of the Protestant 
citizens of Dublin, that it is but an illustration of the general rule. 
I appeal to the candour of the metropolitan reader to say whether I 
do not state the fact. It is with great happiness 1 testify that the 
indisposition to stand forward in such a case does not rest with the 
operative class. I can bear undeniable testimony to their public 
spirit ; exceedingly warm was the interest that they exhibited in the 
above instance, and in several others similar. The apathy rests with 
the merchants, traders, and gentry, for I can scarcely say that we have 
a nobility in Dublin. If the term gentry do not include the clergy, 
I deeply regret to say that I cannot leave them out ; they participate 
in the disgraceful want of public spirit that is the reproach of the 
metropolis, and the source of wretchedness and ruin to thousands of 
our brethren. 

I amply admit that, in a pecuniary point of view, there is a muni- 
ficent charity in Dublin. I do not hesitate to say that it exceeds what 
is commonly witnessed in the English towns. The collections at our 
churches for schools and so forth are large ; indeed, I believe Dublin 
is celebrated in this particular ; but I think it will be found that the 
language applies, " This ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone." The benevolence that leads a man to put his hand 
into his pocket, that he may place funds in the possession of the 
managers of a well-conducted public institution to carry on their ope- 
rations, is praiseworthy, but it is not unaccompanied with a certain 
amount of public eclat, and it never brings down any share of public 
odium ; if, however, to relieve the distressed or to instruct the igno- 
rant be right, it is no less so to undo the heavy burdens and " let the 
oppressed go free, and to break every yoke." (Isaiah Iviii.) Surely 
prevention is better than cure, and it must be more pleasing to an 
object to be protected in the enjoyment of his rights, than to be relieved 
in those distresses which their invasion brings on him. The church 
of God is said, in Scripture, to be " terrible as an army with banners; " 
and I have no doubt that a whole community, standing forth with 
manly indignation to denounce tyrannical conduct, or to demand 
redress for unquestionable wrong, though it neither implies nor 
threatens violence, has terrors for the evil-doer quite as great as would 
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be thought to exist in the force which armed men would employ. It 
must be remembered, also, that the performanee of this Christian 
duty involves the exercise of .a moral courage, which maybe for a 
while connected with odium, and produce inconveniences to those who 
employ it, and which implies a greater power of faith than it does to 
part with a certain portion of superfluous wealth, or relinquish some 
of the elegances which that wealth might procure. It is really melan- 
choly to see our bankers, and merchants, and traders, stand listlessly 
by, while positive injustice and tyranny are perpetrated with impunity 
and even reduced to a system. 

The last statement leads me to dwell upon a plan of injury that I 
have known in several instances to have been employed in this city. 
I have known cases — I may say several — ^in which I believe that there 
was a distinct intention to injure an individual by bringing a charge 
against him. I have known that individual to have been accompanied 
with witnesses whose testimony would have led to his immediate dis- 
charge. Instead, however, of iO[ie individual alone being charged, and 
allowed the opportunity of calling on the witnesses to give their testi- 
mony on his behalf; these individuals have been included in the 
charge, and thus deprived of the opportunity of giving their evidence; 
and in this way the whole party has been brought in guilty ; whereas, 
had justice been done, had those who were made defendants been 
allowed — as they ought to have been — ^to have been witnesses, the 
innocence of all would have been transparent. For a partial example : 
the other day three youths were embraced under a chaise connected 
with a stabbing transaction — ^for such the allegation was. The case is. 
so notorious and so recent that I need only refer to it in order to take 
along with me the intelligence of most of my readers. Against two of 
the traversers there was not the shadow of a shade of evidence ; and 
had these been allowed, as they ought to have been, to give their testi- 
mony, it would have been seen that the charge against the third was 
frivolous. All, however, were made defendants ; the case thus was 
rendered altogether complicated and one-sided ; and were it not that 
providentially additional testimony was forthcoming, there cannot be 
a doubt but that the third innocent party would have been convicted ; 
and thus, in all probability, the whole three, bound together as they 
were by the system that I have alluded to, condemned. I repeat, that 
I have known numerous instances of this sort of management — a 
management which would not for a single moment be tolerated in a 
community distinguished for the prevalence of public spirit. 

I must say that I am convinced that much of the evil which I have 
alluded to, grows out of the miserable^ wretched, imbecile cant— for I 
will designate it by no more dignified denomination — which leads the 
clergy, not merely to shrink themselves from what they are pleased to 
term political matters, but also to denounce all interference with 
such matters as in some sort of way unchristian. The result is, that 
when you appeal to individuals to stand forward and perform the 
duty of citizens the common reply is, "We never interfere in 
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politics ; '* — *' If it were a religious subject I should have no objection 
to engage in it : but I abominate eyerytbing in the shape of politics." 

I pronounce this to be no better than cant By '^ cant," I think we 
may understand the adoption of religious language, when, in reality, 
there is no religion at all in the case. 

" Religion has nothing to do with politics ! " " The cleiigy hare 
nothing to say to politics ! " " True Christians should not interfere 
with politics!" Cant, cant, cant! Try the principle laid down in 
these popular proverbs by the standard of the sanctuary, and mark 
how far they fall short of everything resembling truth. 

Does not the Lord Jesus Christ describe his people under the parable 
of servants, who had each diff<^ent talents committed to his chaige — 
to one was given five ; to another, three ; and to another, one. Now, 
what are these talents ? I answer, powers of usefulness, Opportunities 
for exertion ; for eveiy single power of usefulness we are responsible ; 
for the employment of every opportunity for exertion we must give an 
account Now does not the constitution under which we live concede 
to every subject of the realm the right of petition and remonstrance ? 
and is not i^e concession of that right equivalent to the conferring of 
a most important power on every British subject ? Be it understood 
lliat this is no small matter. It was no haphazard that caused the 
prerogative of the people to be thus extended. There was no such 
right of remonstrance in existence in Popish times ; there is no such 
popular right admitted at the present day in any Popish country in the 
world ; it sprung plainly from Protestant principles ; indeed this is 
demonstrable by historical evidence. Nay, it was no milk-and-water 
Protestantism that gained the point ; it was wrung fn»n the rulers of 
the land by that which the Traetarians are pleased to call *' Ultra- 
Protestantism." The man must be utterly dull who is incapable of 
appreciating the vast, the paramount importance of this most precious 
right ; it places within the reach of the Christian community the 
power of effectually pouring scriptural tniths into the ears of their 
queens, their kings, their princes, rulers, and governors ; and since 
diere is not one man who can sign his name to such declarations of 
truth who may not add a certain amount of force to their argu- 
mentative power — since every man is thus furnished with an open door 
whereby to join himself to the company of God's witnesses, he will be 
held responsible for the exercise of his prerogative, his right, his 
privilege, his " talent ;" and if it be found " wrapped up in a napkin" 
because it is but small, he may receive the doom of the unprofitable 
serrant, who was cast into outer darkness. 

It is painful to see clergymen, in other respects fjEuthful, at fault in 
this great matter. " Clergymen have nothing to do with politics ! " 
Why not ? Does the law negative the exercise of the right of remon- 
strance on their part? Are those who vindicated for the whole 
community the rights of Protestant citizenship, by any constitution of 
the realm deprived of that citizenship themselves V Have they been 
deprived of it by others? Have they voluntarily relinquished it? 
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Assuredly nothing of the sort has occurred. If, then, their Master 
who is in heaven have committed to them this talent, let them heware 
of being found negligent in the occupation of it. 

I am under the impression that it is an attentive consideration of 
this view which will afford the most irrefragable justification for 
Church establishments, and for their effectual employment by the 
State. The subject has one talent ; the monarch — the government, 
in its corporate capacity, has five. If they are placed as a city 
on a hill, if they are furnished with a power of making the light 
to shine in every direction, if the employment of these talents would, 
more effectually than any other course which they could adopt, 
promote the objects that they are appointed to accomplish — ^the 
effectuation of the happiness of the people, the overthrow of vice, and 
and the adv£tncement of virtue, the indefinite augmentation of the 
temporal welfare of the community, by the promotion, in the first 
instance, of its eternal interests — who is he that will come forward 
and say that they shall not thus improve their talents ; that he will 
willingly pay taxes to enable them to purchase bayonets and gun- 
powder, fetters, and bolts, and halters, for the punishment of trans- 
gressors, but that he is exonerated from a right to contribute for the 
obtainment of means that would enable them to enlighten the 
darkened understanding, regenerate the corrupt affections, and thus 
prevent those crimes which overwhelm society with disorder ? 

The man who says that religion has nothing to do with politics, 
aims a mortal blow at all establishments ior religion. 

Why, what are politics? Politics are whatever bears upon the 
interests of a community. And has religion no such bearing ? Has 
Christianity no bearing on the temporal interests of mankind ? And 
if it have, who is there that has more to do with politics than the 
Christian patriot ? The assertion that religion has nothing to do with 
politics, is a point blank heresy and no better ; a lazy, cowardly, slug- 
a-bed heresy. 

I conjecture that this putrid maxim has been foisted upon this 
country by ungodly statesmen, who were anxious to prevent tlie 
embarrassment that they would experience from the spirited inter- 
ference of Christian men. They wished to exclude all such from 
taking any part in public matters, in order that they might more 
effectually work out their own selfish and unchristian ends. 

At the same time, I admit that the ordinary politics of mankind are 
too often exclusively worldly in their character. The disposition of 
governors has ever been to regulate themselves rather by expediency 
and convenience, than by principle. The question with them is not 
" What is right?" but, "What is likely to advance our ends? be it 
bribery, be it corruption, be it wrong — no matter for that — will it 
secure to us the possession of place, privilege, and power ? " And the 
arguments by which they are controlled, are too generally not derived 
from the standard of rectitude, nor grounded upon the revealed will of 
the supreme Governor, but upon the understood depravity and perverse 
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inclinations of the world in general. Hence it is, alas ! too much the 
case, that those who are mixed up with political subjects become 
quite secularised in their feelings, and hardened against those more 
pure and holy influences which it is the business of religion to cherish 
and promote. If this were the essential character of political matters, 
it would be quite legitimate to denounce every sort of connexion with 
them ; but it is far from being so. The business of the Christian is 
to counteract the depravity that mixes itself up with the government 
of God*s heritage ; and I think it will scarcely be questioned, that it 
is to the secession of Christian men from these things that the vast 
prevalence of this depmvity is to be almost entirely attributed. When 
the leaven that should leaven the whole is withdrawn, is it any 
wonder that the mass should display the worst results of its absence ? 
The mission of the Christian is " to overcome the world," to pervade 
it with the healthful influences of Gospel purity and Gospel truth, 
and not to surrender it as a spoil to the devil. It is, unquestionably, 
evangelical principle which has vindicated Protestant society into a 
glorious liberty which has broken the oppressors arm, which has 
thrown the shield of a sound public opinion over the weakest lamb of 
the Christian fold; and eveiy such benefit will become forfeited, 
tyranny will wax strong, and darkness prevail, if the cant maxims 
which I have denounced be not rejected with the scorn that they deserve, 
and Christian duty fulfilled, if need be, with the spirit of martyrs. 

I have likewise heard it urged, that by intermeddling with political 
inatters, the Christian clergyman becomes so far assimilated to the 
Popish priest. I answer, so much the better. The Popish priest is 
perfectly consistent with his own principle. His activity, his diligence, 
and his zesl to promote the delusions of his system through a govern 
ment influence, are worthy of imitation in every respect, save the end 
which they contemplate. Let us be equally diligent, active, and in- 
dustrious — for Christ, however, and not for Antichrist; for truth, and 
not for falsehood ; for God, and not for Belial. 

What a noble lesson on this subject does our holy church teach us ! 
She warrants the rejection of no truth because it may be held by the 
church of Rome ; she rejects no wholesome form, practice, or cere- 
mony because the same may be corruptly employed by Popery. Does 
not our Master, Christ, teach us the same lesson? He fixes our 
attention upon the history of an unjust steward ; he dwells upon the 
anxiety with which he sought to obtain " his good things ;" he shows 
how he left no plan untried in order to effect his ungodly ends ; and 
when he " commends " the man s diligence, carefulness, and pains, his 
ekill and ingenuity, he by no means warrants us to suppose that he 
regarded with other than the most utter abhorrence the principles 
which animated, and the rules which guided him. The truth is, we 
have gone wrong, not in imitating the political interference of Roman 
Catholic priests, but in allowing ourselves, because they improperly 
employed it, to be deterred from its proper use. 

I am very much disposed to imagine that we might learn a great 
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deal more than we seem inclined to do from the consideration of the 
Bomish system. 

Be it remembered, that the world has never yet seen the system of the 
Church of England worked out, 

I can scarcely conceive a more effectual mode of turning public at- 
tention to the immensely important results that would flow from the 
full and proper working of the English system, than by directing it to 
the contemplation of tlie most Popish country in the world. liook at 
Italy, and what will you see there ? An incessant endeavour to fix 
the public mind upon that religion which is professed by all in com- 
mon. At every turn of every road there is erected some popular idol ; 
the traveller can scarcely proceed onward without being in all direc- 
tions struck with the worship of prosti^ate devotees. As the labourer 
proceeds to his work, the matin bell reminds him of what he professes 
to owe to his God ; and within the temple he bends before the idol, be 
it the image of Joseph, Mary, or of Christ. He perceives the vene- 
ration which he manifests himself participated in by all above him. 
On great occasions the whole community turns out to worship the 
golden idol, which Nebuchadnezzar the king — ^that is to say, the anti- 
type of that monarch, the Pope — has set up. Kings, princes, dukes, 
marquises, and barons, judges, sheiifis, and counsellors, the learned 
professions, the traders, and the artizans, united with the crowding 
peasantry — all led on by their clergy of ever}' degree, join in the sacri- 
fice of blasphemy, and drink in, from a common fountain, those strong 
delusions with which the general heart is drugged. What is the 
result of all this ? Darkness and death, the infatuation of the people^ 
and their tame submission to the most ruthless tyranny that ever 
broke the spirit of human beings. The wrath of God abides upon the 
land, and he sells as serfs into the hands of their oppressors the 
people who, in opposition to his express commandment, put their trust 
in man and make flesh their arm, and whose hearts depart from God. 
Unquestionably results apparently moral are amongst the deplorable 
consequences which I have enumerated. Just as children — whom their 
nurse would terrify from the repository that contains sugar plums, by 
the story that " the black man " would seize hold on them if they 
entered — refrain from the desired indulgence, so do the slaves of 
superstition in general abstain from those crimes that would incon- 
Tenience their lords, while the gloomy den and the sudden execution 
cut off the refractory exceptions without any of the tedious delays that 
would be connected with a constitutional system of government. All 
is dark as death, lifeless as the sepulchre ; cold, chill, and cheerless as 
the regions of eternal frost. However, the religious system of the 
country is worked out to the fullest degree, and produces as its conse- 
quence a cup brimful of horrors. 

The newspapers, a few months back, under the heading, " Hor- 
rible Occurrence," gave the following facts : — ^A family had gone out to 
spend the evening, leaving the youngest child, of about three years of 
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age, in tbe eate of the children's maid. The latter, in connexion with 
the other servants, took advanti^e of the opportunity for a jollification. 
This was distarhed ibr some time by the waywardness of the little fel- 
low, whom its maid had pnt to bed. Informing her companions that 
she would go to quiet the child, she speedily returned, and they spent 
the rest of the evening quite free from any annoyance. Mamma was 
assured, on her coming home, that her little darling was as well as 
possible, and had been the best behaved child in the world. She went 
up stairs to feast a parent's eyes, and, upon drawing the curtains, she 
beheld the babe a stiffened corpse ! with its eyes glaring upon the 
other end of the bed, in which she found pinned by the maid the hob- 
goblin which produced this terrific result! 

Such is Popery ! Such the quietude that it produces ! Such the 
sobriety of Father Mathew, which draws forth endless laudations from 
Protestant journals, and has poured out the gold of an " enlightened 
community" upon the " great and good apostle of temperance." And 
it is for the purpose of working out such a principle that Sir Robert 
Peel and his ministry have appropriated for ever an annual sum of 
J630,000 of the national treasure. That sum is to be lavished in 
order to raise a perpetual supply, not indeed of children's maids, such 
as the above, but of old wives' priests, elaborately instructed in the 
manufacture of hobgoblins, to alarm and subdue the national mind of 
Ireland ; to terrify it with frightful pictures of worlds that have no 
existence, in order, among other consequences, to be able thereby to 
levy weighty contributions upon the sick and dying. That the suc- 
cess of the scheme should reduce to beggary multitudes of those who 
depended on them, is, perhaps, regarded by the Prime Minister as 
an enhancement of the wisdom of his policy. 

For my part, I say, give me my children unterrified by false alarms ; 
let me have them ** as bold as brass," rather than reduced into order 
by the operation of any instrumentality, save that which will inform 
their understandings and convert their hearts. And, to apply the 
case, give me a thousand times rather a population of drunkards, with 
their lucid intervals, in which I might employ upon them those influ- 
ences of reason and religion on which I could invoke a blessing, than 
a population paralysed by the charm of a priest's touch, and supposing 
that the devil would take them if they hesitated to believe that the 
" apostle " who bewitched them could strike them stiff if they violated 
their engagement towards him. Well may Holy Writ pronounce the 
dread denunciation, " The Lord God hath sworn by himself, saith the 
Lord the God of Hosts, I abhor the excellency of Jacob." (Amos vi. 8.) 

I repeat. Popery is worked out in Popish countries, and the working 
of it out suggests the idea of the working out of the truly Catholic 
system of our establishment. Apply the picture of Italy which I have 
drawn, with the necessary changes, to this Protestant realm. Multiply 
places of worship ; let the way-worn traveller see the sanctuary open ; 
let him be encourage to walk within, and on bended knees worship 
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Him that is a Spirit, in spirit and in truth. Let the page of inspira- 
tion be displayed before his eyes, and let him hear the gracious call, 
"* Come unto me, ye weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
Xict missionaries of the Gospel supplant officers of the law, and an 
open Bible from lips of truth pour light and knowledge upon those 
who sit in darkness and the shadow of death. Let religious assem- 
blages be increased a thousand fold ; let there be as many working 
clergy to instruct amongst us as there are begging friars to deceive in 
Italy. Let the government be at as much expense to display the doc- 
trines of tnith through our highways and our byways as the govern- 
ment of Italy are to set up images and to provide them with candles. 
Let our queen, her consort, and her ennobled subjects, her dukes, her 
marquises and barons, her judges, sheriffs and councillors, her learned 
men, her industrious traders, her ingenious artizans, commingled with 
the finest peasantry in the world, meet in monster gatherings, where 
all would be order, decorum, and propriety. Let the worship of the 
united population, high and low, rich and poor, young men and 
maidens, old men and children, be offered, uncontaminated by Popish 
^corruptions, to the High and Holy One. Let the homily which 
reaches the ears of the inner circles be circulated in print for the 
benefit of all. In one word, let the English system be worked out. 
Truth and holiness are its essence; enlightenment and wisdom its 
inevitable accompaniments ; its results would be the disappearance of 
vice, the prevalence of virtue, the happiness of the people ; liberty 
would more than ever abound ; the classes would be gradually approxi- 
mated, in feelings and sympathies at least. Higher and lower, we 
jstill should have, together with comparatively rich and poor ; .but the 
rich would be liberal and the poor contented ; the rich would stiU be 
Able to accomplish great things ; the poor, however, would not be left 
40 pine, nor treated as they are under the infamous and detestable 
poor law system. *' The altar, the throne, and the cottage " would 
ilourish together ; holiness would beautify the first ; the ermine adorn 
*he second ; while sweet-scented jessamine and the climbing honey- 
suckle, mingled with the beaty of the rose and the grace of the 
fuchsia, adorning the cottage of the peasant, would bespeak the peace 
And plenty that rewarded the Bible-reading inmates. I repeat, again 
and again. Protestantism never has been worked out. 

Can anything, then, be more absurd than to cry down the efforts of 
religious men to force upon the attention of our rulers the important 
•effect that true religion would have upon the welfare of the community, 
upon the ground that such efforts would assimilate them to the poli- 
tical priests of the apostate church, or to the political demagogues who 
Are occupied in the promotion of her interests *? Nothing in the world 
c&n be more absurd ; it verges very closely upon the criminal ; it must 
he scouted by the whole community ; it must be denounced with a 
vehemence proportional to its disastrous effects upon the public wel- 
fare. Not merely should religious men interfere in order to operate 
upon the general policy of the government, but there should not be 
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one single case of individual wrong or injustice that should not draw 
out into the expression of indignation the whole Christian population. 
They should not wait till a worthy man is victimised, or a rich man, or 
one of high estate, they should rally round the humblest brother whom 
the hand of power might unjustly strike down. And, above all others, the 
clergy should be foremost in the work. Is not the protection of the 
sheep a principal function of the shepherd ? What is the description 
our Master gives of him who flees when the wolf cometh ? Why, that 
he is a hireling and not a shepherd. Say that the bishops would wish 
to interfere with the clergy in this matter, to forbid the performance of 
the duty which I urge. Why, then, the clergyman should respectfully tell 
the bishop that he was overstepping his prerogative ; that they did not 
cease to be citizens when they were ordained clergy ; that though the 
Church of Rome compelled those who were entering into holy orders 
to place their hands, bound round with cloths, within the hands of 
their bishops, thus signifying that their every act was to be controlled 
by their superiors, true Catholic ministers made no such surren- 
der of the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free ; that bishops 
were not to be lords over God's heritage, but ensamples to the flock. 
The clergy, if attempts were made for the invasion of their liberties, 
should tJbus act, and trust to their rectitude and to sound public 
opinion— ^they should trust to God himself to maintain their cause. 
There is no individual who abominates more than I do, clerical dis- 
obedience or insubordination ; but clerical subserviency is quite as 
bad. I speak as a beneficed clergyman, as one having a stake in the 
church ; and this I say, that as I would not break in upon the rights 
of my superiors, so woiild I prevent them from invading mine. 

In England the disposition is, to stand up for the weak against the 
strong; in this country, tojoin with the strong and discountenance the 
weak. I recollect one day when I was called upon to perform the funeral 
service in Sheffield, on approaching the churchyard, I found the gates 
closed, and these with the railings beset by an excited multitude. The 
crowd was composed in the main of women, carrying infants in their 
arms, and attended by children of all sorts and sizes, who, by their 
noisy exclamations and the anxiety which they displayed, seemed to 
take as great an interest in what was going forward as their elders. 
There were a few working men with their paper caps and upturned 
sleeves through the crowd, who, while they did not appear so much 
excited as the rest, evidently regarded with satisfaction tiie rage of the 
women, and were disposed to urge them on, I heard dropped words 
of the deepest execration, and viewed with no small curiosity, with- 
out knowing what the cause was, the evidences of pent-up passion 
which displayed themselves. I passed through the crowd without 
exciting the slightest attention, for every eye seemed strained in order 
to penetrate, if possible, the church doors. The sexton, seeing this 
state of things without, had locked the gates of the churchyard, and, 
upon admitting me, was evidently quite in the dark as to the origin of 
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the excitement. At the chureh-door were two respectable carriages, 
and, in the usual place, inside the building, lay the coffin. Those who 
attended it to the grave were two highly respectable-looking females, 
dressed in deep mourning, with those black silk hoods which are em- 
ployed in England on such occasions, all indicating competence and 
superiority. There may hme been a few additional persons attend- 
ing the funeral, but those described were the chief; and both during 
the service in the church, and subsequently in the churchyard, I had 
aoEi opportunity of observing that the countenances of the females were 
exceedingly mild and pleasing. They seemed to be labouring under 
the influence of alarm, although there was a distinct effort on their 
part to appear perfectly calm. The service at the grave was marked 
by a total absence of anything resembling disturbance. When, how- 
ever, it was over, as I drew near to the palisades, I perceived that the 
erowd had considerably inereased in multitude ; its murmurs became 
louder — though they were not loud, but deep — as the females ap- 
proached ; but when they had entered their carriages with their few 
friends, and issued from the gates of the cemetery, then it was that thje 
fury of the mob came to its height ; still it went no further than ex- 
pression, and the women took the lead in it. They rushed up to the 
coach windows; hundreds of clenched fists were directed at the 
females, while lai^piage of the most appalling denunciation invoked 
upon them the wrath of Heaven ; every species of opprobrious epithet 
was discharged upon their heads by some, while others of the furious 
dames insultingly spat at the windows of the vehicle. " Well, what is 
all this about .'" said I to a group, who seemed like myself to be un- 
acquainted with the ground of the disturbance, but who were drinking 
in information from a stalwarth operative, that appeared to think it all 
a capital joke. He at once turned round at my question, and in- 
formed me that the body which I had buried was that of the mother 
of these two young women ; that the idea had got abroad from the in- 
formation of the neighbours, that she had not been kindly dealt with 
by her daughters ; that, in fact, they had been undutiful children, and 
made her last hours anything but easy ; and it was these circum- 
stances which produced the explosion that I witnessed. It was quite 
plain that it was the object of the angry mothers to mark their indig- 
nation with respect to the unnatural conduct of the parties principally 
ooneemed. I am sure they were far from contemplating the produc- 
tion of a moral impression upon the public mind. They designed 
nothing of the sort ; honest feeling and sympathy prompted their con- 
duct so far as it was violent ; a respect for the sanctions of the law kept 
it within legal bounds, if, indeed, severely considered, it may not be 
supposed that those bounds were transgressed; the transgression,, 
however, was not of that sort likely to call forth the activities of the 
officers of justice; no bone» vrer& broken ; a salutary lesson was only 
taught to all, without detriment to any concerned. 

I trust I may be excused jfor putting the facts on record ; while there 
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was much, I admit, that was culpable connected with them, thej 
illustrate the workings of a sound public opinion, a violence under 
control, and operating for the production of respect for the sanctions 
of domestic charity and scriptural religion. I had never seen any- 
thing parallel to it in Ireland ; and I was particularly struck with the 
marks of intelligence and feeling — ^both existing in a very high degree 
— which were stamped upon the countenances of this English mob. 

In England the battle of justice and of liberty is frequently fought 
over the person of the worthless and the vile. It requires the sacrifice 
of noble victims in Ireland to arouse Protestant indignation, and when 
aroused it is too often lulled again and produces no effect. All 
England rallied round the person of Stockdale, a publisher of 
immoral books, because it was thought that liberty was endangered by 
the way in which he was treated. The prosecutions that were carried 
on against Carlile, the infidel bookseller, almost made his fortune, and 
invested him with the character of a hero. And to look back to a 
more remote period, the attempt to crush John Wilkes, one of the 
vilest of characters, drew forth towards him the sympathies of the 
entire English people, and exalted him to the rank of a national idol. 
The severity that was practised towards Queen Caroline — who, to 
speak in the most favourable terms, was a highly imprudent person — 
nearly cost the British monarch his crown. But in Ireland, the fact 
of being ill-treated by the authorities seems to be regarded as a warrant 
for the public disregard ; and the result is, that these authorities are 
hardened into something of a contempt for the just remonstrances of 
the injured, or of their friends, and, through hope of impunity, 
encouraged to the gratification of their own caprices and dislikes, 
however unjustifiable these may be. We look upon the victim ; with 
a shrug of the shoulders we pronounce him an unfortunate creature, 
and we pass by on the other side. The feeling of each individual 
seems to be, that the persecution of another is no business of his, and. 
that therefore he is not called upon to meddle in it ; whereas, the fewst. 
of his having a right to meddle in it, the mere circumstance of the 
Government and the Legislature being bound by the constitution ta 
give a respectful attention to the complaint of every one, completely 
negatives the plea of indiflference, and xeiiders the man who looba 
tamely upon wrong in some sort a participator in it. 

Most earnestly do I hope that my fellow-Protestants may fling off 
this apathy ; may take a thoughtful and a prayerful view of their 
responsibilities, reflect upon the consequences of their ne^ect, and 
resolve that it shall be put an end to. The day when they come to 
this resolution will indeed be a great one for Ireland. 

This much they may rely upon, that so long as the Papists are 
suffered to occupy places of authority, there will be abundant occasion, 
for the public spirit of Protestants. Popery is such a rotten i^stem, 
that it feels itself shaken by the slightest possible attack. Hence it 
is the object of Papists in authority to gag the mou^fcr of Protestants^ 
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and to visit with the severest penalty every individual of the number 
who is not a confirmed latitudinarian. The Tom Steeles, the George 
Roes, the Richard Barretts, and the Lord Mayor Arabins, are the type 
of the only Protestants whom Papists can look upon with favour. To 
compel all Protestants, therefore, in subordinate ofi&ces, to utter indif- 
ference, is the object of Papists in high places ; and in this object 
they find themselves abundantly countenanced by the despicable 
creatufes, miscalled Protestants, whom the existing state of our over- 
turned constitution admits to power. 

A rule which prevails amongst the metropolitan police, one of the 
commissioners of which force is most improperly an idolater, illustrates 
the position which I have laid down. The rule is found in the book 
of instruction, and is as follows : — " He " (that is, each policeman 
who enters the force) " shall, while in the service, refrain from making 
use of any expression, political or religious, calculated to give offence." 

The slightest consideration will show the oppressive use which may 
be made of this apparently innocent rule. A man observes, " Idolatry 
must be the curse of any country." Can anything be more proper 
than that those entrusted with British power should hold this opinion, 
and, holding it, express it? It may be pronounced, however, " calcu- 
lated to give offence;" and therefore the individual who uses it is held 
guilty of high crime and misdemeanour. A policeman observes, 
" It is very improper that temperance bands should break the Sabbath 
day by their paradings ;" or, " It is quite improper that Mr. O'Connell 
should hold his Repeal meetings on Sundays ;" or, " What vast benefits 
would arise, should all the population diligently study the Word of 
tjrod ! " Here are political and religious sentiments which a Roman 
Catholic commissioner would unquestionably adjudge " calculated to 
give offence" and the employment of which wouM indicate a temper of 
mind at variance with the Tom Steele standard, and consequently 
to be put away as soon as possible. Should the expression "calculated 
to give offence " not be sufficiently glaring to justify speedy execution, 
the individual suffers nothing openly but a reprimand; he is, however, 
noted down in the innermost breast of our commissioner — whose mind 
is well understood, even without a hint, by hundreds of dark bigots 
who become acquainted with the circumstance — as a black sheep ; and 
it may be set down as a matter of certainty, that, if the man were an 
angel in point of conduct, ways and means will be found to sacrifice 
him. Now why should the law suffer the existence of any such 
Algerine regulation at all ? I am convinced that every Protestant in 
the force would most cordially assent to the establishment of a very 
different rule : for example — " that any Protestant policeman who 
takes offence at any religious or political observation of a Roman 
Catholic, shall be instantly dismissed." He must be a contemptible 
Protestant who could take offence at anything a Roman Catholic or 
any one else could say against his religion. The real fact is, that no 
sensible man whose religion is based on truth and on the Scriptures, 
can be offended by an observation against it. If one speak truth of 
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such a religion it must be creditable ; if he speak falsely, the exhibition 
of the falsehood is more than ample satisfaction for its utterance ; 
and if he speak in the mere way of vulgar insult, he renders himself 
indeed despicable ; and he must be a pitiful Protestant that could not 
make this apparent. Protestants, therefore, would no doubt be quite 
willing to see blockheads of their number, who might take offence at 
the observations of Roman Catholics, drummed out of the force ; and 
when they would admit such a rule as I have supposed, it may well 
be conceived that they have no necessity for that which is really in 
existence. Why then is that rule established ? For the mere protec- 
tion of the baseless, if not tottering, Popish system. It literally 
amounts to this : " each Protestant policeman, while in the service, 
shall refrain from hinting that the Ex)man Catholic system is false in 
principle, or absurd in any of its details ; or from stating that he 
believes Protestantism to be the true system of Christicua religion." 
This is the real gist of the rule. It is, under the colour of impartial 
liberality, a mere gag for Protestant mouths; a criterion whereby 
obnoxious individuals may be discovered, marked out, and doomed for 
vengeance ; the force thus gradually " weeded of Protestants," and 
rendered essentially, if not altogether. Popish. 

I dwell the more emphatically upon this, because I know it to have 
been made the instrument of heaping distress upon very many worthy 
men, and of thus bringing want and weakness into the Protestant body. 

It has also operated for the gradual papalising of the force itself; 
and thus for the production within it of a bigoted and intolerant 
feeling, which renders it extremely distasteful to such of its members 
as have anything of the genuine Protestant spirit. Perhaps, however, 
this may be thought a small evil ; perhaps for a few years longer it 
may seem anything but matter for serious concern, that the safe 
keeping of the metropolis should be mainly depending upon Popish 
loyalty; when, however, that moment arrives which Mr. O'Connell 
alludes to in his oft-repeated declaration, that ** the Repealers will 
bide their time " — that moment fraught with disasters which national 
unfaithfulness has treasured up — when clouds, darkness, and tempest, 
providentially wielded, will blind the e3'es and baffle the force of 
Britain, then it will be found that the lodging of our securities in the 
hands of our enemies, was not just the course that prudence would 
have recommended. 

Very frequently the grievance does not consist in unmixed injustice. 
The oppressive functionary has a colour for his conduct; he can 
advance a pretext which, through want of public spirit, satisfies the 
community, and quells the discontent that too gross a case might elicit. 
We forget, or seem ignorant of a proverb of the ancients, to wit — 
summum jus, summa injuria ; that is to say, the height of justice is 
the height of injustice. If the administration of justice be not tem- 
pered with mercy, it may constitute downright tyranny. Men are 
only men, and not angels ; and if, through want of due consideration 
for the infirmities of human nature, and the deficiencies of human 
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wisdom, tiiiey are to be visited with extreme puiushment, abundant 
indeed will be the victims. The Protestant public should not be 
content with mere justice, or with something or other that may with 
a good deal of ccmtrivance be brought to bear the colour of it ; thej 
should insist on the proper combination of mercy with judgment; 
they should demand for their brethren a due allowance for their 
merely human nature ; and if they find this disregarded, they should 
at least give those in high places the pain of finding their harshness 
properly denounced. 

I must return to the case of John Flint. Here was a man summoned 
from his bed, after a season of weariness and anxiety, to the presence 
of a Boman CathoHc commissioner, and upon a charge which was 
soon after admitted to be utterly false and groundless. If he denied 
the charge with a feeling of indignation, would it be to be wondered 
at ? If he were then told, that he must submit to have his apartments, 
in which he had left his wife sick and his child dying, searched for 
papers, and that in his absence and immediately, — ^woijdd it be to be 
wondered at that there should be sudden exasperation, and a hasty 
expression of it? It should be known that this respectable Protestant 
had been for nearly twenty years a tried and trusted man. And, 
flfuppose that, under the influence of a throbbing indignation, stung with 
a sense of unmerited* wrong, he uttered language that was neither quite 
cool nor quite correct, would it be right to disregard the concurrent 
circumstances, to forget what the nature of man was, and to visit a 
transient indiscretion, not with the forfeiture of a few days' pay, or the 
, infliction of some other temporary punishment, but — ^with total ruin ! 
The man was dismissed — although he had nearly completed the term 
which would have entitled him to a pension, this was not taken into 
account — ^without a penny compensation; although his whole career 
had entitled him to the approbation of his superiors — he was 
flung upon the wide world, with a damaged character, to com- 
mence life anew, to seek for an immediate subsistence through the 
sympathy of his friends, until Providence should kindly open a door 
whereby he might obtain bread for himself and his family. 

The state of the public mind which could look tamely upon the per- 
petration of so grievous a wrong, is lamentable. My desire would be 
to make this conviction general ; to induce every one of my readers to 
say for himself, " I will be apathetic in such cases no more." I very 
earnestly request attention to the following extract from a memorial 
adopted on the 31st of October, 1844, at their weekly meeting, by 
the Dublin Protestant Operative Association and Reformation 
Society. 

We have heard, may it please your excellency, with the deepest sympathy, the 
heart-afflicting narrative of John Flint, late acting inspector of the E division of 
th e metropolitan police ; and it would be quite impossible that we could convey to 
your excellency a sense of the astonishment and indignation which that narrative 
has created in our breasts. Here is a man, after a long and creditable service of 
nearly twenty years, brought up upon a false charge, and deprived of all the benefits 
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of an established character «od xaekl Bfe by a faanh and arbitnay decisiaii, and at 
a moment when pecoliar tenderness and pttj were called lor towards him. We 
will not fiitigne your excellency by recapitolating the facts, fer we know that ilint*a 
memorial hiw put yon in possession of them ; hat this we woold Tespectfolly Ten- 
tore to say, that robbery and mnrder at tiiie hands of die common fekm, would be 
preferable to the rain inflicted upon chsEracter and pruperty onder the cohmr of 
legal aathority ; and whidi, while it was in flAot disgracefol to the author, would 
appear to the jmblic eye as entailing merited calamity and disgrace upon dio 
fictim. 

It is our finn conyiction, may it please yoor exceOemy, that Flint is the Tictim 
of a bigoted hatred to the Protestant faith. We believe also that it will be fevnd 
that it has been no nnosnal thin^ to carry faroor with those high in office, by ex- 
hibiting savings to the public parse by the unscrnpidons dismission of those whose 
services had given them a claim on it, and to get rid of such claims by conveniently 
picking a quarrel with the claimants. We do not hesitate to tell your exceUencgr 
that an opinion such as this is prevalent among those who have suffered from mo 
system. We believe also, may it please your excellency, that there has been one 
measure of mercy for members of the Roman Catholic sect, and quite another for 
the members of the Established Church of Ireland. Considering, therefore, diaft 
Flint has suffered from a system, we regard it as of immense importance that that 
system should be exploded and its agents visited with condign retribution. 

We respectfully lay before your excellency the following cases, well aoAeoti-* 
csted, which have come to our knowledge. As the parties concerned are of the 
same rank as ourselves, their cases have afibrded us intense interest, and we hsvn 
reason to think that they are not a tithe of what accurate investigation would dis« 
close. These cases will show your excellency that there is one measure of justice 
for Protestants — ^another for Romanists ; that the slightest expressions in reference 
to Popery have been visited as criminal and as deserving of the destitution which 
dismission involves, whilst no such extreme punishment has been imposed ondeMB- 
quents on the other side. 

We, may it please your excellency, altogether disapprove of any punishment at 
all for any religious reflections on the one side or the other ; our reUgion defies reflec- 
tion ; but, when an objectionable rtHe exists, it should at least be equitably carried 
out. 

Sergeant Johnson, of the D division, an estimable officer — who, «t other timesi, 
and on the 9di August, 1836, received the especial thanks of the commissioners for 
special services, the commissioners putting it on record that ^the establishment was 
indebted to him'* — was, in 1839, compelled to resign for jocosely using the common 
expression, in the kitehen of Glasnevin stataon, wto«, on a fViday, the men were 
quarrelling about a fiying-pan, ** Boys, sure you have not all the Pope in your 
belly?" 

In 1838, Wm. Humphries, E division, was brought before the commissioneri 
hy a Roman Catholic sergeant, at the instance of a Roman Catholic superintendent, 
for dirty buttons, and was dismissed for saying ** That a Protestant had no chance 
in the force ; " whilst in July, 1839, Acting-sergeant Nowlan, who, when brou^t 
before the commissioners, not for * dirty buttons,' but for being drunk in the station 
house and saying, ** He was watehed because he was a Roman Catholic," was 
merely reduced to the rank of first-class constable, and fined a pound. He was not 
turned adrift to want and destitution. Why should a Protestant suffer all this for 
a lesser fault ? Though found drunk Humphries was retained ; whilst in May, 
1844, Inspector Mills, a Protestant, was dismissed for being under the influence of 
liquor at Frederick-street station-house ; and three sergeants, viz., Bible, Stuart, 
and Magee, were dismissed for not reporting him, they being Protestants, ahdiough 
a Roman Catholic inspector, M^Mahon, had seen him in a like condition, and cUd 
not report him, and yet was retained, although charged with the fact. 

Sergeant Peacock, for six years divisional clerk, a ma^ of most unblemished 
character and conduct, was dismissed, because, in plain clothes, he, when off duty, 
attended a. Protestant lea party, which was no rioUtion of the rules of the police. 
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The slightest fault was never foimd with him during his entire service, and a sunt 
of not less than one hundred thousand pounds was disbursed hy him without the 
least inaccuracy ; whilst a Roman Catholic constahle, named fivaus, still in the 
force, was brought up for having attended in uniform a repeal meeting in New> 
market, by a constable named Wildridge : and this man was only cautioned and 
sent to his duty. And again, another Boman Catholic constable, named White- 
bead, was charged with lutving made use of violently offensive language against 
Protestants in one of the kit(£ens in Kevin-street Barracks, by a constable named 
Henniker ; he was dismissed for the offence, and was reinstated in a month in the 
D division ; and is now Acting-sergeant in the A division. And furthermore, a 
Boman Cal^olic, on the 16th August, 1839, when off duty and in plain clothes, got 
drunk, and was carried by the police to the Clarendon-street station-house, when 
informations for an assault were sworn against him. This man's offence was noted 
in the minute-book as " indiscretion when off duty." He was fined 10^, but in six 
months afterwards promoted to 1/. 15s. weekly; whUst Peacock, for a slighter " in* 
discretion," was deprived of bread altogether. Was this just or equal ? 

On August 14, 1841, police-constable Michael Penton, a Protestant, was 
reported by a ]^man Catholic inspector for being under the influence of liquor 
wnen on duty. He was dismissed. 

A Boman Catholic of the detective force, and under the same inspector, was 
found drunk in the street, and carried to the station-house on the stretdier. This 
man was not deprived of bread ; he was only fined 2/. 

Sergeant Pollock, D division, was returned unfit for service, though he never 
was in greater vigour, and had served twenty-two years without being a day absent 
on sick leave, ^'or this long service he only got 30/. compensation money on 
his dismissal. 

While Inspector Plunket, a Boman Catholic, was on the sick list three times in 
1843, and was on sick leave nine months in *43-'44, on full pay of 1/. 12s. a week. 
He still is continued in Uie service, although he cannot patrole his division. And 
Boman Catholic Sergeant Daly, D division, for four years' service received a dis- 
missal compensation of 28/., after three months' leave of absence ; and was, after 
his dismissal, re-employed as a warrant collector, at 1/. Is. a week. What a con- 
trast to Protestant Pollock's treatment ! But, may it please your excellency, Daly 
was tenant's son to Mr. OTerriJl's agent. This, may it please your excellency, 
can be proved. 

Wm. Coulter, a man at this moment able for any duty, however severe, was in 
July, 1838, six years ago dismissed as unfit, without a penny compensation for six- 
teen years* service ; and he had also been wounded in the performance of his 
duties ; but, alas I he was a voter in Dublin and Drogheda, and had been guilty of 
supporting, at some time or oUier, the Conservative candidates. 

A Boman Catholic (87 B) was, in 1839, brought before the commissioner for 
opprobriously calling police-constable 153, "a Protestant blackguard." He was let 
off with a fine of five shillings, and afterwards promoted to be Acting-sergeant. 

These facts, may it please your excellency, are of a very striking character, and 
calculated to confirm the view which Flint gave hasty expression to. Hence it 
would appear, that feelings of enmity to the Protestant religion have wrought for 
the detriment of Flint and others ; that they have biassed the mind *of the Boman 
Catholic commissioner, and warped his judgment. We cannot think that an indi- 
vidual who has acted in such a way is fit to be entrusted with public authority. 
We do, therefore, most respectfully supplicate your excellency to do justice in this 
urgent case by reinstating, if his facts be proved. Acting-inspector Flint, and forth- 
with dismissing Mr. Commissioner O'Ferrall ; and for this gracious act of mercy 
and justice, we, for your excellency's health, long life, and happiness, will ever 
pray. 

This memorial was transmitted to liis excellency early in the fol- 
lowing month, with a statement that " the memorialists were prepared 
to establish the validity of the several items of their complaint, and to 
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bring forward other cases not particularised in the memorial." The 
following official reply, addressed to the secretary of the association, 
was published in the newspapers : — 

Viceregal Lodge, Nov. 14, 1844. 

Sir, — ^I am directed by the lord lieatenant to acknowledge the receipt of a 
memorial, forwarded by you from the Dublin Protestant Operative Association, 
praying that John Flint, late a constable in the metropolitan police, may be rein- 
stated in that force ; and I am further directed to acquaint you that his excellency, 
having inquired into the circumstances of the case, is of opinion that the commis- 
sioners, in dismissing John Flint, exercised with propriety the authority vested in 
them. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, C. H. W. A'Coubt, Private Sec. 

Wm. C. Espy, Esq., 5, College-street. 

What could have been more unsatisfactory than this reply ? The 
memorialists complained of systematic tyranny. While they dwelt 
especially upon the case of Flint, they adduced numerous additional 
instances of the wrong which they remonstrated against. All this, 
however, was disregarded by the lord lieutenant ; the additional cases 
were not as much as referred to ; and the contentment of his excel- 
lency with the conduct of the commissioners, or rather, indeed, of the 
commissioner — for it was the idolater alone whose conduct was im- 
pugned — was given as a reason for placing a negative on the prayer of 
the memorialists. They were informed that the lord lieutenant had 
** inquired into the circumstances of the case," and that he had thus 
arrived at the " opinion that the commissioners, in dismissing John 
Flint, had exercised with proj)riety the authority vested in them." But 
whom had he inquired from t Why, from the party implicated ; for 
there was no public investigation instituted into the case ; there was 
no confronting of the complainant, Flint, with the individual who 
injured him ; no opportunity afforded to that complainant of eliciting 
the truth through the assistance of counsel, and through the cross- 
examination of the party or parties opposed to him ; but after an eao- 
'parte one-sided inquiry the ruin of a worthy man was pronounced 
commendable, and a screen effectually thrown over the head of the 
oppressor. 

I, for my part, did not at all wonder at this. It was the system. 
It was the way the thing worked ; but I mourned and lamented that 
the publication of the facts should have been totally without effect ; 
that the announcement of this afflicting case — ^indeed, I may say, of a 
whole leash of cases — of system atised injury, should not have moved 
the slightest possible amount of useful indignation. I certainly heard 
numerous individuals express their sympathy with the sufferers; 
declare that it was veiy melancholy that there should be such doings 
in high places ; but there were no public meetings ; there was, in fact, 
nothing done. 

In England the whole press would have been engaged on the sub- 
ject ; there would have been replies from the commissioners, there 
would have been rejoinders on the other side, there would have been 
an approximation to a knowledge of the real state of the case, and 
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ultimately the e^il complamed of wotild have been redressed ; bat 
here the thing was still-bom — ^it excited some pity, and th^n fell to the 
ground. Can anything illustrate in a more lively manner the painful 
results of want of public spirit amongst Irish Protestants ? 

Had the aggrieved individual been a Roman Catholic, had the 
aggressor been a Protestant, would the matter have been allowed to 
drop as it did P No. The whole Koman Catholic press would have 
set up a chorus of complaint ; the whole Roman CaUiolic community 
would have enlisted itself on behalf of the sufferer, and a commission 
of inquiry would have been instituted, although it might have involved 
expensive joumeyings to the remotest part of the island. The ears of 
his excellency would have been warmed by many a scolding from some 
bristling priest; and, if necessary, hundreds c^ pounds would have 
been forthcoming to carry on the war; but in the case of the poor 
Protestant there was nothing but apathy and neglect. He received at 
the hands of his brethren in the faith words of sympathy indeed ; but 
he was compelled to witness in act the most contemptible subserviency. 

How it happens that the Roman Catholics of Ireland should not be 
chargeable witii that want of public spirit which I deplore on the side 
of Protestants, must be treated of at some length hereafter. 

And here I cannot help remarking upon the conduct of the Protes- 
tant press in reference to this particular case. As I said before, the 
Warder took it up, so did the StaUesman. These papers published all 
the documents, gave the reports of the meetings of the Protestant 
Operative Association in which the grievance was dwelt upon, and 
made some spirited comments upon the transaction. The Packet — 
the understood organ of the government — naturally enough, excluded 
that which inculpated the authorities ; and the Mail, the organ of the 
furistocracy, never gave a line oli the subject! ! ! If I were asked to give 
my opinion as to the cause of the depression that afflicts the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, I should say that it is amply explained in the popu- 
larity of this contemptible journal, the Mail ; a journal which would 
not exist six weeks, if the Protestants of Ireland were animated by a 
proper public spirit. Well may the Protestants be prostrated in the 
eardi, despised by their enemies, and neglected by the government, 
when the Mail is allowed to be the organ that represents them. 

The ordinary idea of a newspaper is, that it is an organ of public 
intelligence, a journal of public transactions, on which transactions 
the editor is supposed to make his own comments, to approve or to 
condemn, as to his judgment may seem good. 

It is not the just prerogative of any journal to suppress facts. To 
suppress facts, if they have a bearing upon the general welfare, is to 
mislead the public and to bring detriment upon the general interests. 
I should say that a public journal should afford an express image of 
the times ; should present to all parties an opportunity of knowing 
accurately what the public was about ; and I am sure all will agree 
with me in saying that it is the duty of a Protestant journal, indus- 
triously, diligently, and carefully, to make known the proceedings of 
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the Protestant body, and more especially the proceedings of that body 
which are carried on in his locality. I trust that the time is coming 
upon Ireland, when, what I am going to put on record — and it will liye 
— will ecaroeiy be believed, to wit : that the Protestant democracy of 
the Irish metropolis — a democracy comprising a vast amount of wortli 
and intelligence, consisting of thousands of Bible-reading, serioufi» 
God-fearing men — ^in order that they might publicly assert their rights, 
promulgate their views, and conciliate public feeling towards their 
principles, constructed in the year 1841, an association in Dublin; 
and by vast exertion, and with no inconsiderable outlay, worked it 
efifectually to the time at which I now write, the autumn of 1845 ; and 
that the Evening Mail, boasting itself to be par excellence^ the Protes- 
tant organ of Ireland, systematically excluded from its columns the 
proceedings of that body. The association was formed in no hole and 
comer manner, but in a general meeting of the Protestants of Dublin 
convened with the most public possible notice. From the outset a 
number of the most respectable clergymen and citizens of Dublin were 
its avowed patrons. A considerable number of members of parliament 
were its acknowledged presidents. Its proceedings, which were ever 
carried on with open doors, consisted in resolutions that were adopted, 
and speeches in support of them, together with petitions, memorials, 
and addresses to the crown, the Legislature, and individuals of emi- 
nence, most of which elicited interesting answers: and by their 
publication in other journals, operated a considerable effect upon the 
mind of the community ; and yet the Mail scornfully r^ected the 
whole, thus treating the mass of the Protestants of Dublin as a non- 
entity ! and that, while that journal uniformly published the proceed- 
inf?s of the Popish Repeal Association. 

To judge from the Evening MaU, it might have been supposed that 
there did not exist in the capital of Ireland, or indeed in the whole 
kingdom, a Protestant body animated with suflBicient spirit to stand 
up for Protestant truth. Is it any wonder that Sir Robert Peel, in 
the consideration of such a state of things, should have imagined him- 
self driven by an inevitable necessity to the making of those conces- 
sions with respect to Maynooth College, which have prepared the way 
for putting the topstone upon the work that his unprincipled conduct 
has effected in this country ? 

There can be no doubt but that Sir Robert Peel heard often enough 
ebout the labours of the Protestant Operative Associations, in Dublin 
and elsewhere. These bodies frequently addressed him as an indi- 
vidual, and their petitions were not unfrequently brought before his 
attention in Parliament. Is it unnatural, however, that he should 
have argued thus : " Why should I regard the remonstrances of a body 
which is not thought worthy of notice by the organ of the Protestants 
t)f Ireland ? Why should I attend to the petitions of thousands, whose 
voice the journal of the Irish aristocracy habitually refuses to acknow- 
ledge the sound of ?" Such reasonings seem to have been almost iu- 
evitable : we are now reaping their disastrous results. 
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Perhaps the Evening Mail thought itself called upon to exclude me 
as an individual from notice ; perhaps its managers thought me un- 
deserving of the influence that I enjoyed ; that a person so little dis- 
tinguished by birth or fortune was unentitled to be a leader among 
Protestants (for I am not aware that I gave them cause for personal 
offence) ; this may have been so, but it j&orded no manner of warrant 
whatsoever for having treated even the humblest class of the Protes- 
tant citizens of Dublin with disregard. 

I think it a sound opinion, that he who interferes with public mat- 
ters should carefully avoid being led away by prejudice, whether 
groundless or otherwise. Justice should be done irrespectively of such 
considerations. If paltry jealousy be allowed to intei'pose, it shows 
that he who entertains it is altogether out of his place ; that he wants 
enlargement of soul to constitute him a useful public man. If any 
such feeling operated in the case that I have just spoken of, it is little 
wonder, with such narrow-mindedness in an influential post, that we 
have suffered as we have done. 

That the managers of the Evening Mail were not above it, will be 
obvious from a very simple fact. No doubt those who were concerned 
in the observation may have noticed that this same large-minded jour- 
nal has, for a great length of time past, excluded from its columns 
every speech — no matter how interesting may have been the occasion 
of its delivery — of our distinguished fellow-citizen, Isaac Butt, Q.C. ; 
a man whose genius and power of eloquence, as well as the station 
which he has always occupied among his fellow-citizens, entitled him 
to general attention, as they have secured for him very general admi- 
ration. And why, think you, good reader, does he labour under the 
anathema of the Evening Mail ? Because, forsooth, he was employed 
as counsel against that journal in a libel case, in which his public- 
spirited and excellent friend, John Jones, ex-sheriff, was plaintiff, and 
succeeded most justly in getting damages against the Mail to the ex- 
tent of £500. For this reason, because Mr. Butt ably and success- 
fully performed his duty to his client, he was doomed by the Mail to 
annihilation, and has ever since been ** burked " by that journal as a 
public man. Now I venture to contend that this one single instance 
affords an abundant evidence of the pitiful spirit of rancour which 
governs the managers of "the leading Protestant journal of Ireland." 
I feel myself perfectly convinced that, until Irish Protestants scout 
with indignation, and visit with determined purpose, such contemptible 
» narrow-mindedness, and brand, as unworthy of their countenance, the 
men that are actuated by it, they (the Protestants) will go on from bad 
to worse, until they entail upon their posterity almost incurable evils. 

The Evening Mail, then, in the exercise of its power, excluded the 
reports of our meetings from its columns ; and this, although our or- 
ganisation was becoming every day more extensive, our power more 
unquestionable, so that at length we were able effectually to control 
every Protestant meeting in Dublin. 

It may be well to give a practical instance of the arrogant spirit 
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"with which the proprietor of that joumaf is swelled. Be it understood 
that the Association did not, as might perhaps he supposed, originally 
exhihit the slightest hostility to the Mail. It frequently solicited 
the co-operation of that journal by the publication of its proceed- 
ings. Its committee remonstrated by letter on several occasions, and 
always received civil replies, marked " private," but no compliance. 
So that the enmity displayed towards it can find no cloak in hostility,, 
either expressed or entertained, by the Association, to the paper. How- 
ever, the Association exerted its influence to effect a great meeting of 
the Protestant citizens of Dublin against the Maynooth grant, and at 
length, through the endeavour of its members, a requisition was set 
afloat, some influential names were attached to it, and a gentleman,, 
who is a valuable member of the body, waited on the proprietor of ihe 
Mail to request that it might be allowed to lie at the office of that 
paper for additional signatures. This was conceded, and announced 
accordingly. A day was suffered to elapse, and a messenger called at 
the office to ascertain who had signed, when he was informed that the 
permission had been withdrawn, and that signatures would not be 
taken there! The original applicant waited on the proprietor to* 
know the reason why, and he was thus addressed : " We will have no 
more Protestant meetings in Dublin ! This will be a mere meeting 
of the operatives, and we cannot countenance it !" Having found it in 
vain to attempt to alter the decision, our friend bowed and retired. I 
confess, for my part, I was rather pleased with the circumstance, inas- 
much as I was convinced that it would tend to show the Mail how 
small was the portion of power that it possessed in the metropolis — a 
result which the issue completely demonstrated. A more crowded or 
respectable meeting never was held, nor one which could more pro- 
perly claim a large amount of great and powerful influence. One of 
the city members occupied the chair ; a host of the clergy were in 
attendance; the intelligence of the city was present; and thence 
emanated the influential Irish anti-Maynooth movement, which power- 
fully drew the attention of the whole United Kingdom. The truth is, 
the Mail is utterly powerless in the metropolis. It has, indeed, an 
extensive rural circulation, but it could not produce in Dublin a meeting 
of sweeps, nor save from extinguishment and contempt a meeting of 
noblemen, if they were found infatuated enough to attempt in Dublin to* 
get currency for such views as " their organ " tells us it reflects them in. 
I think this detail will show that public spirit has a great deal to dc 
in the business of journalism ; and that we never can expect the Pro- 
testant cause to flourish, as it ought to do, until the Protestant body 
be fully, fairly, and justly treated by the organs which claim to give 
utter?.nce to its sentiments. We have a glorious cause, the cause of 
Christian truth and Christian liberty; a cause, the foundations of 
which are laid upon the immoveable rock of the Word of God ; it is 
the business of every Protestant citizen to see that it receives no detri- 
ment, whether from the folly, the treachery, the incapacity, or the pro- 
popery affections of those who profess to labour for it. 
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I must say, while on this suhject, that I cannot conceiTe what in- 
telligible principle is the foundation upon which the Mail bases the 
policy that it advocates. It relinquishes the demands for Protestaat 
ascendancy upon the ground of Protestant truth ; it assents to the 
continuance of the Emancipation Act, and yet it clamours with angry 
paragraphs against Sir Robert PeeFs policy. Why that policy is no- 
thing more or less than a simple carrying out of the principle of *29. 
The act of that year recognises the claim of Roman Gatiiolics to per- 
fect equality with Protestants ; it establishes the principle that the 
Roman Catholic religion affords no ground for civil incapacity. If 
that religion be not objectionable, why, in the name of common sense, 
should it not be taught at the public cost? If it be not objectionable, 
surely, since those who profess it are in the minority in this country, 
it is entitled to claim ascendancy here. This is evidently the opinion 
of the Prime Minister — an opinion which cannot be gainsaid by those 
who would oppose the repeal of the measure of '29. Let us not then 
deceive ourselves. Peel is acting in a manner which is perfectly con- 
sistent with his principle, and with the principle of every man who would 
not desire the repeal of the Emancipation Act ; and he, no doubt, views 
with deserved scorn the inconsistent faction — ^for it deserves no better 
name, it is evidently governed by the merest party and place-hunting 
views — ^which clamours against him, as the Mail does, whilst, at the 
same time, in the profession of immense liberality, it declares that 
Roman Catholics are entitled to perfect equality with Protestants; and 
that it would rejoice to see the claim fully and freely allowed. I say, 
again and i^n, that Peel's present conduct is perfectly consistent 
with, and nothing more than a following out of, the emancipation 
policy. 

I was lately speaking with my friend Richard Oastler, of Leeds, a 
truly good and large-minded man. While he has totally renounced 
all interference in political matters — ^his health does not admit it— -he 
maintains unaltered all his views ; indeed, derived as they are, like 
those of every other Christian man, from the Word of God, they are 
not only unaltered, but unalterable. I was deploring to him the con- 
duct of the government with respect to Maynooth. This I did, not as 
mistaking its nature or its origin, but mourning it as an additional 
stage in that downward path to ruin which commenced with the treason 
of '29. That the government should give £26,000 a-year of the 
national money to propagate idolatry, I could not but regard as a per- 
nicious step towards ultimate destruction. ** I only lament," replied 
Oastler, " that they did not make their grant half a million : this 
would have been more consistent with the principle of '20. If the 
Roman Catholic religion, as a religion, be no disqualification, as that 
act implies, then it is gross injustice to refuse it ascendancy in 
Ireland, to delay the establishment of its church, and resist the repeal 
cry, which is raised by the vast majority of the * qualified Christian citi- 
zens' of your country. Until the act of '29 be repealed, the more 
hastily the ruin which it involves is precipitated, the more speedily 
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fnay we hope to see all set to right a^ain." Yes, Popery, because it 
is antagonistic to the constitution, must be eradicated from it. And 
until it be proved, in opposition to the declaration of the Holy Ghost, 
thatTulers are sent for the praise of them that do ill, those whom the 
government selects for State honour and promotion, must be such as it 
can consistently regard as doing well. 

How exceedingly this doctrine differs from that of the Mail, let the 
following extract profve. Speaking on the 18th of August (last month), 
fis to the grounds upon which the government could justify the 
appointment of a Romanist to a principal situation in the Irish secre- 
tary's office, thus speaks "the organ of the Irish Protestants !" Is it 
any wonder that, with such ** an organ,** Irish Protestants should be 
"stuck in the mud?" 

He is a Boman Catholic This will be the first gronnd of justification. To 
this we reply, and cheerfully, it is no gronnd of disqnwfication ; let the deserving 
Boman Catholics have in all thhigs equal rights and priTileges with their Protestant 
brothers ; nay, if heretofore they have been deprived of their fair share of honours 
■and emoluments, dispense to them now with even a more liberal hand than to the 
otiiers till you have recompensed them for the deficiency. Such, we say, are the 
sentiments of true and loyal Protestants — such is the generous and brotherly spirit 
of those whom treacherous Conservatives (so called) have dared to stigmatise as a 
ftotion. We could, therefore — and so would the heads and leaders of the Protes- 
tant party, whose opinions we reflect — ^understand, ay, and receive with approbation 
and praise, an appointment made in this spirit by the selection of a Boman Catholic 
Conservative — a character always to be honoured, always to be supported, because, 
by his adherence to the constitutional principles of the land, he separates himself 
from the mass of his own party, he incurs odium, and is obnoxious to the suspicion 
of place-hunting and time-serving. 

The policy which this extract indicates is that of a semi-Papist. Its 
TOot and spring are ignorance ; nor would it be possible to collect one 
single great gathering of Protestants in Ireland, in which, if a " head " 
or a " leader " broached any such rotten sentiment, he would not be 
scouted as a traitor or laughed at as an ass. The " leaders,*' indeed, for 
whom the Mail speaks so confidently, may be quite willing to frater- 
nise with Papists — bishops, priests, or nuns ; but Protestant ascend 
ancy is and ever will be the rallying cry of the Protestant masses. Pro- 
testant " managers " may, indeed, foist upon public meetings resolu- 
tions ill-heard, or rather not heard at all, flattering the talent and 
power of the Mail, and thus curry favour with those who write in its 
columns. And this may go down at a provincial assembly ; but if it 
do, the Mail may rely on this, that it is to " management*' they are 
indebted, and not to the voice of the people; and that even the 
managers would not presume to venture on such iiesolutions, save on 
the hypothesis that it was conducted on Protestant ascendancy prin- 
ciples. When the Mail receives the thanks of a metropolitan 
Protestant meeting it will have some reason to boast. 

I trust that it will be believed that, in what I say upon the subject 
of Protestant ascendancy, I am animated by no unkindly feeling 
towards Roman Catholics. From my soul I wish them the greatest 
liappiness that the world can afford ; but I am too anxious to render 
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them real service to allow them to lie under the mistake, that Pro- 
testants do not regard themselves as in every respect in point of prin- 
ciple their superiors. We are lifted to an eminence immeasurably 
above them ; and until they are taken out of the degrading system 
which sinks them beneath the level of the beasts that perish — ^for 
irrational as these are, they would not bow their head to stock or stone, 
they do not rebel against the laws that their Maker would govern them 
by — we will never cease to proclaim unto them that they are inferior, 
and that we repudiate the idea of admitting them to an equality with 
us. I would give them everything that I possibly could ; everything 
which it was not wrong to bestow ; but I never could consent to place 
them in a position where their blind spiritual ignorance and their 
sectarian bigotry must not only impede, but compel them to impede, 
every measure which an enlightened government could bring forward 
for tiie real amelioration of the people. The beau ideal of our consti- 
tutional system may be read in the preceding chapter ; and even the 
slightest attention to the subject must show that it never can be carried 
out until persons unqualified for it are removed from the work of 
British legislation. It is an unquestionable fact, that one perverse 
individual may impede for ever the proceedings of a deliberative 
assembly. His madness, his folly, or his malignity, or all combined,, 
may so disturb or exasperate the feelings of the rest, that until he be 
put out altogether no progress will be made. From the passage that 
I have referred to, it will be seen at once that the promotion of Pro* 
testant truth and enlightenment ought to he the grand business of 
British legislation ; and when Roman Catholics can with any pro- 
priety be regarded as competent to the performance of that duty, then 
will it be plain that the blind are the most suited for opticians, and 
the deaf for performing in concerts of music. It is certainly excusable 
that both the leaders and the wheelers of the Mail should be slow to 
overtake the Protestant mind, that the proprietor of that paper 
should have but a twilight understanding of our principles ; it is little 
wonder that he should display but small appreciation of Protestant 
liberty, and be prone to think that so weak an instrument as myself, 
and the Protestant tinkers and tailors, butchers and nailers, smiths, 
carpenters, and sailors, amongst whom I have laboured, are but, as 
Tom Steele would say, " a rapscallion garbage," over whom he might 
swell with pride and upon whom he might trample with impunity ; 
I think, however, he will learn by degrees that Protestants, even of 
the lowest order, cannot be slighted so easily as he may have been 
brought up to suppose. Indeed, I blame not the man so much as the 
want of public spirit which has led to the toleration of his injustice ; 
which, although he arrogantly burked for four years the movement of 
the noble Protestant democracy of the Irish metropolis, allowed a con- 
siderable section of the Protestants of Ireland still to support his 
insolent presumption. I love a true convert from Popery ; but one who 
shows an evident ignorance of either the spirit or the power of Pro- 
testantism, and a constant hankering after the commingling of 
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Papists and Protestants, shows that the work of conversion has not 
reached his soul. 

When the Evening Mail rails against the pro-Popery policy of 
Peel, but a(iquiesces in the stability of the Emancipation Act — puts 
" Orange" in large capitals, but contends for the " perfect equality of 
Papists with Protestants ;" he adopts a course quite consistent with thft 
loftiest pretensions of the Church of Rome in Ireland. If the general 
of the Jesuits were consulted as to the best method of promoting 
Popery here, I think he would advise — " Get possession of * the 
Protestant organ,' and let it profess the greatest hostility to our 
party as to our political objects, but always admit our religious capa- 
bilities — that our religion is no ground of disqualification; at the 
same time make much of all our movements, magnify their importance 
by keeping them ever before the public eye, while you simultaneously 
treat with contempt the efforts of Protestants, and call all who aim 
mortal blows at our political influence, *impracticables;' denouncing 
them as the worst enemies of the Protestant cause. By acting thus, 
you will render us incalculable service, make an immense fortune for 
yourself, and be courted by the Protestant nobility and gentry of 
Ireland. Should any humble Protestant be trampled on by any 
member of our body, pass over his case without a word of notice ; and 
when you have succeeded in demolishing any Protestant institution, 
then begin to express great regret at the circumstance, and to lay all 
the blame of the misfortune on the Protestants who defended it?*' 
Who can doubt but that this would be the very wisest course the chief 
of the Jesuits could advise? 

The want of public spirit among Irish Protestants would make it 
both safe and practicable. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE INFATUATION OF 1829 ILLUSTRATED, OF 1845 PROVED. INTER- 
FERENCE IN POLITICS A SACRED OBLIGATION. 

However, glorious is the work that is before us ! Happy Pro- 
testants ! Highly-favoured spirits ! to whom the Lord omnipotent hath 
committed the task of flinging mountains into the sea ; of remedying 
the evils which scores of years of faithlessness have originated, and of 
verifying the Word of God, "that when the enemy came in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord lifted up a standard against him !" Had not 
an infatuation as gross as that of Pharaoh beset the mind of England 
and the Protestants of Ireland, the idea of admitting Papists into Par- 
liament could no more have possessed the nation, even to the extent 
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it did, than tbe idea that it was noontide at midnight could have 
possessed it. 

How comes it, reader, think you, that when constituencies are elect- 
ing members of parliament they do not elect the halt, the lame, and 
the blind ? Among other reasons this is one : a gracious Providence 
has generally bestowed a certain share of modesty upon those who 
labour under such infirmities. If this modesty be wanted, and not- 
withstandii^ the workings of natural sense, such persons should come 
forward in great numbers to demand positions of eminence, the 
universal scorn which presumption is sure to elicit would obliterate 
those feelings of pity with which tenderness would regard the weak^ 
and change the compassion, that would otherwise have engendered 
respect, into the loud laugh that was intended to rebuke vain preten- 
sions. If natural feelings did not prevail to keep palpable " objects '* 
out of parliament, no doubt law, and its operation in this re6|>ect 
would be very wholesome, would disqualify those whose presence 
would be obnoxious and whose views must necessarily be contracted. 

Now be it remembered that sin — original sin — the fall of our first 
parents — ^has stamped upon the soul of man deformities which we have 
strong reason to believe are represented by those bodily diseases, cor- 
poral defects, and malformations which are visible to the outward eye. 
The eye of faith can discern the former just as distinctly as ib.e 
outward eye the latter ; and the Word of God amply instructs us that 
spiritual disorder is absolutely more pernicious and destructive — infi- 
nitely more injurious to society, as well as to the sufferer — than bodily 
defect or disease can possibly be. When our forefathers were wide 
awake, they with the vision of their soul perceived, and with their 
innermost feelings realized this truth; and for the good of their 
country and the welfare of their posterity they excluded by law moral 
imbeciles from the work of British government. Thank God ! the 
Protestant public of the present day is at length beginning to awake 
from its slumber ; and thousands of them realize with all the loath- 
ings of disgust, the filthy and wretched infidel and Popish cant 
which indicates the spiritual lepers — the maimed, and the blind, and 
the paralytic — who are now drawing down upon the empire disaster 
and confusion. I must endeavour to produce a sense of the horrors 
which the present proceedings of parliament really create in the Pro- 
testant breast. 

Conceive the following fragment of a debate in parliament : — 
The Right Hon. Perjure 'Blarney rose. The appearance of the 
right honourable gentleman was striking in the extreme, and made a 
vast impression on the House. He had an extraordinary large wen 
under his left ear, which was richly adorned with an emerald and 
Erin-go-bragh. He said that " he could not but feel hurt at the illibe- 
rality of the honourable member for Oxford, who had just sat down. 
A man was not the master of his own person ; Nature, the bountiful 
goddess, did as she pleased with him. Could anything be more mon- 
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Strolls than to say that, because she had given hiin a peculiar conforma- 
tion of parts, or a noble superabundance of flesh under one ear or the 
other, that he was therefore a less fitting object of regard ? Perish the 
thought!" said the right honourable gentleman. "Ye powers that regu- 
late human destiny ! Virtue ! Righteousness ! come to my aid ! Our 
principles are those of the ages of chivalry ! Ours was Alfred ; Eichard 
of the lion heart, Langton, and Thomas d Becket were ours ! Shall 
our lovely isle, its trees, rivers, and lakes, no longer be regarded ? We 
are twenty-seven millions !" (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Daniel O 'Slash, who was supported by a richly-ornamented 
crutch, and who carried a well-filled wallet suspended under his arm, 
followed on the same side. He denounced the bigotry that would 
found a disqualification for military privileges on peculiarities of 
person. A man could no more alter that conformation which he 
received at birth, which grew with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, than he could the creed in which he was bom and brought up. 
(Hear, hear.) If Christian charity did not govern their feelings, let 
them recollect that, thank Heaven, it was not in the power of un- 
christian malignity in these enlighted times to have its way. (Hear, 
hear). He flung into their teeth his high and haughty defiance. 
(Loud cheers.) " Yes, in Ireland there are twelve millions of cripples, 
and I swear by the blood of the mighty O 'Slash, my elevated ancestor," 
(here the honourable member energetically flourished his crutch,) 
*' that unless we be seated on the shoulders of the Protestant popula- ' 
tion of Ireland, we will eat no English plum-pudding, wear no 
English clothes, and exclude English-made crutches, by a teetotal 
pledge, from the Irish market." (Tremendous cheers.) 

Mr. Morgan O 'Slash rose. He was remarkable for an extraordinary 
conformation of the neck, which raised his chin very much to an eleva- 
tion above his right shoulder, whilst his left ear rested on the left 
shoulder, in which position it remained ^immoveable ; his address 
wore an air of great hauteur. He would take the liberty of correcting 
his honourable relative who had spoken last. He had certainly over- 
rated the number of cripples of his native land ; but the Irish popula- 
tion had at least ten millions of blind men, who constituted the flower 
of the British army, and the most valiant of its marine force. (Oh, 
oh !) They were not just blind ; they could see out of the comer of 
their left eye ; and thus while they fought with equal ferocity as Pro- 
testants, they rushed with greater boldness into perils from which the 
others more scmtinizing shrunk, &c., &c , &c. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Rotten Peel, who evidently laboured under intense anxiety, and 
spoke under a nervous apprehension as to the magnitude of " the Irish 
difficulty," assured the honourable members on the other side that he 
would be the last to speak slightingly of such peculiarities of person as 
they had alluded to. That Hous^. was not the place for doing so. 
(Loud cries of "Hear.**) He admitted that, notwithstanding those pecu- 
liarities, the lame and the blind of Ireland were, in every respect, the 
equals of their brother Protestants, and should continue to enjoy the 
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privilege of admission to every situation under the crown, whether 
civil or military. He must, however, venture to add, that he could not 
as yet see an inevitable political necessity for placing them on the 
necks of the Protestant population. (Hear.) 

Just at this time a tremendous hubbub was heard in the House. 
Richard OasUer, armed with an immense besom, and followed by mul- 
titudes of Protestant operatives, all carrying the same instniments, 
rushed in. We perceived the Reverends Dr. Croly, Hugh M'Neile, 
Hugh Stowell, and Tresham Gregg, endeavouring to restrain the 
impetuosity of the mob, and prevent them from breaking any heads with 
the handles of their besoms, a thing which they seemed bent on doing ; 
however, we are happy to say that the efforts of the reverend gentle- 
men, (who quite approved of the main object intended, and indeed had 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing it about,) were as successful as 
could be wished. The House was swept clean in the twinkling of a 
broomstick. It was astonishing to see the velocity with which Daniel 
'Slash employed his crutch. Notwithstanding the high head which 
young Morgan carried, he could scarcely overtake his father; but 
the Right Honourable Peijure O'Blamey distanced them all. An 
immense number of rats followed after Sir Rotten Peel ; and after 
some fumigation, the House became once again sweet and whole- 
some. 

Yes, until the. Legislature of Great Britain be constructed with the 
• express understanding that its primary function is the promotion of 
the happiness of the people, through the operation of moral causes, 
through the spread and influence of the Christian religion ; until this 
be so, adieu to national virtue, national peace, or national prosperity. 
Since '29 the British State has been retrograding, marching back to 
darkness and bondage. Infidelity has been subverting the principles 
of the masses, demoralisation degrading their habits, and gaunt desti- 
tution laying waste their once happy homes ; while, simultaneously, 
enormous wealth, mercilessly scraped together, has corrupted the 
higher classes of the manufacturing community, and rendered them, 
to a lamentable extent, mere infidel worshippers of Mammon. In fact, 
the conniption is general, and may be expected to draw down heavy 
judgments from on High. 

Signs of the decay of principle, which led to this lamentable issue, 
were given when the first unprincipled concessions began to be made 
to Popery. I am far from being an advocate of the penal laws ; but if 
it were sound principle which had abrogated them, it would, when it 
freed from penalty the persons of Papists, have carefully provided for 
the eradication of Popery. But it was latitudinarianism and infidelity, 
and not Christian charity, which were at work. These it was which 
originally gave the elective franchise to the bondslaves of the Popish 
priests, and made provision at Maynooth for the education of those 
priests themselves in idolatry and anti-Christian error. The pernicious 
leaven of irreligion was working from the reign of Anne ; it wrought 
during the reigns of the three Georges, but it was not till Field Marshal 
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the Duke of Wellington gave the word — " Right about face — march ! " 
in the 7th year of the reign of George IV., that the retrograde move- 
ment really began. Since then it has continued, and untU a counter- 
movement take place, the national progress will be in the road to 
ruin ; and any policy which does not commence with, or involve an 
abandonment of our downward career — a complete wheel-about to an 
upright course — ^will prove a mere make-shift policy, and do no 
manner of good. 

I trust it may not be supposed, that in the caricature representation 
which I have above given of the spirit of parliamentary debates in 
the present day, I intend to indulge in vain satire, or to make a 
display of something that might be pronounced a pretension to wit, 
which in so serious a matter would be altogether misplaced. I 
conceive that I there spoke important verity — Christian verity — 
Scriptural verity— truth in parable. 

There is no manner of doubt but that the Word of God represents 
disease as originally a consequence, and as frequently a judgment for 
sin. It gives us to understand, moreover, that the judgments thus 
inflicted are suitable in their nature, producing on the body effects 
analogous to those which sin inflicts upon the soul, and therefore 
it constantly speaks of the soul as labouring under disease and 
defects, such as blindness, madness, and so forth. When God wf.s 
bringing his people into Canaan he gave them an assurance, that if 
they were obedient he would preserve them from the diseases of Egypt. 
*' I will put none of these diseases upon thee, which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians ; for I am the Lord that healeth thee ;" f Exodus 
XV. 26 ;) and vice versa, in case of disobedience, he says — "Tne Lord 
will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, which thou art afraid 
of, and they shall cleave unto thee, till thou be destroyed." (Deut. 
Kxviii. 60, 61.) And again (verses 28, 29,) "The Lord shall smite 
thee with madness, and blindness, and astonishment of heart. And 
thou shalt grope at noon-day, as the blind gropeth in darkness." 
When Christ healed the sick, he constantly coupled with the act the 
forgiveness of sins, using such words as, " Go, and sin no more, lest 
a worse thing befal thee ;" thus indicating the close connexion between 
sin and bodily disorder. The woman that was bowed down with an 
infirmity, he declared to have been ** bound by Satan, lo ! these 
eighteen years." Moreover, he spoke of sin as being spiritual disease ; 
for example, when he said, " They that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick." (Matt. ix. 12.) 

The treatment for leprosy, which is prescribed at length in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Leviticus, is understood by the 
church to have a spiritual meaning which is even more important than 
the literal one ; and to indicate, in fact, that that disgusting disordf r 
was a representation of the spiritual condition of the sinner. It is 
written in Ecclesiastes ix. 3, " The heart of the sons of men is full of 
evil, and madness is in their heart while they live ;" in Hebrews xii. 
13, " Make straight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame be 
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turned out of the way, but let it rather be healed ;" meaning those 
who are crippled in their souls. Isaiah says, (xliii. 8,) " Bring forth 
the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that have ears ;" and 
Ezekiel, speaiing of the ministers of God, employs. the same figure at 
considerable length, (xxxiv. 4,) " The diseased have ye not strength- 
ened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye 
bound up that which was iH'oken;" meaning those whose souls were 
diseased, sick, and broken. Our Lord calls the Pharisees, ." fools and 
bhnd," ** blind leaders of the blind." In short, the whole Scripture 
employs these figures so largely, that the adduction of all the examples 
would occupy a little volume in itself. The above, however, will 
suj6&ce at present. 

The Bible is also amazingly full on another point to which I have 
given some prominency. It distinctly lays it down, in numerous 
places, that numbers do not constitute strength ; that so far from 
multiplied thousands or millions securing victory, if they contend 
against a righteous cause and a faithful people, they will only ensure 
defeat. " Ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you 
by the sword ; and five of you shall chase an hundred, and an hundred 
of you shall put ten thousand to flight." (Lev. xxvi. 7, 8.) And the 
proportion is made still larger elsewhere. " Oh, that they were wise t 
How should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight, 
except their rock had sold them, and the Lord had shut them up ? " 
(Deut. xxxii. 29, 80.) It is most interesting to read the charge which 
God gave to Joshua in the first chapter of the book of Joshua. The 
one single thing that he seems to impress upon him is, that he should 
" be strong and of a good courage," and that he should not allow the 
slightest atom of fear to grow out of a consideration for the multitude 
of his enemies. " Only be thou strong and very courageous." " Have 
not I commanded thee? " **Be strong, and of good courage ; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest." A lesson which he acted upon with con* 
stant victory during his whole life, though the disproportion between . 
his numbers and those of his idolatrous enemies was very considerably 
greater than that which exists between the Protestants of Ireland and 
its idolatrous inhabitants ; and when he was dying, he left it as the 
best legacy to the people ; " Be ye very courageous ; for no man hath 
been able to stand before you unto this day. One man of you shall 
chase a thousand ; for the Lord your God, it is he that fighteth for 
you, as he hath promised you." (Joshua xxiii. 6, 10.) 

In the light of such truths as these, I would ask, is not my parable 
verified ? And is the base and infamous, the vile and traitorous cow- 
ardice of Peel, and the '* fools and blind " that he carries along with ' 
him to the provocation of the Almighty, even sufficiently magnified in 
it ? I sincerely and positively say, Aiat if I were admitted into a 
lazar-house, an hospital for the unclean victims of loathsome cutar- 
neous disorder, and compelled to remain there, I could not be more 
overcome with sickening disgust than I am when I read the vile, filthy» 
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odious, and detestable stuff, the spiritual pus and corruption that defile 
and disfigure the debates in Parliament. I believe that the respect 
and consideration with which Popery is viewed, are utterly misplaced, 
and no less than criminal in the sight of God. Popery is a loatisome, 
hateful, and odious system ; and it renders its victims weak, con- 
temptible, and spiritually disgusting. Protestants may pity them — 
nay, must do so ; but the most charitable feelings with respect to them 
are not inconsistent with that utter hatred of Popery which I consider 
it my duty to endeavour to create. Protestants must learn so to hate 
Popery as not merely to be ready to lay down their lives against it, 
but to consider it a high privilege to be allowed to do so. It should 
also be kept in mind that the miscalled Protestants, who court Papists 
and dally with Popery, are mere infidels — as blind and infatuated as 
Papists themselves. 

However, I must give a few specimens of all this from a late debate 
on the Maynooth Bill. The drivelling pusillanimity, the blind com- 
promise of principle, the infatuation, the weakness, and the folly of 
the Protestant speakers ; and the unwarranted presumption on all 
sides of the strength of the idolatrous " millions," whose numbers are 
always exaggerated, cannot fail to strike. I am sure that much more 
remarkable examples could be quoted ; these, however, will serve the 
purpose. 

Colonel T. Wood (Middlesex) could find nothing in the Scriptnres [l"], in the 
articles of faith [I !], or in the liturgy of ihe Church of England [Ml], which 
forbade him from granting an annual sum for the education of his Boman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. [Blindness IJ Considering that the clergy of the Established 
Church did not administer to the spiritual wants of the great body of its inhabitants, 
he thought that it was only just that we should contribute to the education of the 
clergy of the people [whose sole object is to beguile and trample on them]. If 
this measure should lead to the endowment of the Boman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, it should have his support; for he had come to the opinion that the 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church in that country was necessary to the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity. [Cowardice I] 

Sir C. Napier intended to support ^he bill. He begged Sir R. Pnglis, and the 
gentlemen who entertained lus opinions, to reflect that it was not wise, by rejecting 
diis bill, to throw a firebrand into Ireland, when we might be — ^he would not say 
that we were — on the eve of war with the United States. [Cowardice and 
folly I] 

Mr. Macaulay — ^When I remember the faith [namely, idolatry and superstition} 
of Edward III. and Henry VI, of Margaret of Anjou and Margaret of Richmond, 
of William of Wykeham, of Archbishop Chicheley and Cardmal Wolsey ; when I 
remember what we have taken from the Roman Catholic religion — King's College, 
New College, Trinity College, and Christ Church [as if the property of an habitual 
drunkard had changed hands when he became sober], and when I look at the 
miserable Do-the-boy's Hall we have given them in return, I ask myself if we are 
not disgraced by the comparison. But I say, thinking it of the greatest importance 
that Christianity, even in a form which I think tainted with error, [how delicate 
this blockhead'is in speaking of the master-piece of Satan I] should exercise the 
strongest influence over the minds of the Irish peasantry ; and seeing that it would 
not have any influence in any form but that of Catholicism, I conceive myself at 
liberty to iiimish to the Irish peasantry competent instructors [in apostasy], and to 
provide for their teachers [in ^ blasphemous fables and dmgerous dbceits"] a suffi- 
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eient education. Here we see an island with a population of seven millions. 
[Cowardice I] Exeter Hall sets up its bray (cheering and laughter). The Pro- 
testant Operatives of Dublin are calling for an impeachment in exceedingly bad 
English (laughter and cheers). [Observe how this wretched victim of infidelity 
fipc^iks of the remonstrances of Bible- reading Protestants I] 

Mr. Shaw [the representative of the Irish clergy !] — He did not speak of such 
bodies [the Protestant operatives] as those whose petition had been presented the 
other night by the honourable member for Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand) ; hehelieved 
there were amongst that body many honest and respectable men, but he [the betrayer 
of the Protestant corporations] disapproved of their language and conduct (hear), 
nnd did not profess to represent their sentiments [namely, because their sentiment! 
were uncompromisingly Protestant]. He (Mr. Shaw) would avoid all theological 
troversy ; and he trusted he would not let drop one word in the observations he con- 
should make, which could justly give offence to the nicest feelings of conscientious 
Roman Catholics. [Namely, because he is afraid and ashamed to speak the triith — 
a moral coward in fact ! A pretty representative for the Irish clergy to have in 
parliament !] 

The Earl of Lincoln — He reminded the House that, if it now rejected this 
measure, it could not restore affairs to the same condition in which they were before 
it was proposed. It had now raised the hopes of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
He implored it not to dash them ruthlessly down to the ground, for if it did, it 
would incur a heavy and serious responsibility. [That is, from the rage of 
idolaters.] 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy — The people of Ireland did not receive this measure as a 
boon to the Roman Catholic priests, but as an act of justice. [Because they regard 
their spiritual defoimities as beautiful.] He asked Uie House whether it was will- 
ing to dash the cup of promise from the lips of Ireland ; and, if it were, whether it 
was prepared to meet the consequences of such insanity. He believed that the adop- 
tion of this measure would be most conducive to the interests both of England and 
Ireland, while the rejection of it would create great and lasting animosity, and 
endanger the peace of the two kingdoms [by provoking the fiiry of blind 
idolaters]. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulbum)— I believe this, because, 
although I differ from my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen on points of faith — 
jmd no man could differ from them more widely, or in controversy would oppose 
them more fearlessly — ^yet I think that they are animated by the same feelings 
which animate every Christian man [as if it were possible that like feelings could 
emanate from contradictory principles] ; that they will be grateful for a disposition, 
on the part of this country, to contribute materially to the comfort and better edu- 
cation [in error] of those in whom they feel the deepest interest I believe that 
whatever the priests of Maynooth may acquire under the proposed system, will be 
«o much gained to the Protestant cause (hear). It will soften the hostility which 
they feel to the Protestant faith ; it will bring them to the taking a juster view both 
of religion and of politics ; it will be a blessing to themselves, by enlightening the 
£yes of their understanding [with the midnight darkness of Popish error] ; but if 
the measure be withheld, and any breach of the tranquillity of Ireland ensue from 
the inflamed passions of the people on their disappointment, I should like to know 
who would be responsible for the tranquillity of that country ? Deal with us as you 
please; censure us if you will ; condemn us, impeach us, as the honourable member 
for Knaresborough proposed to do ; but do not, by the refusal of this measure, 
create a flame in Ireland which you may never be able to subdue, and excite paa- 
Bions which are now allayed, but which, if again excited, would end in general con- 
fusion, if not the ruin of the empire. [Despicable cowardice I P^, Mr. Goal- 
bum, to what does God Almighty sentence •* the fearful ?** To helL J 

Lord John Manners — The pupils of Maynooth did honour to that institution. 
Under their care the country had not deteriorated in morality, the men in sobnety, 
or the women in chastity. All their religious Amctions had been fulfilled with a 
zeal and self-denial wluch none could surpass, and which the clergy of other reli- 
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gions would do well to imitate. In conclusion, he recommended the gorerament, if 
Siey wished to carry out their present experiment successfully, to admit frankly the 
existence of a power which, to their knowledge, was exercising authority in every 
portion of the British dominions. He recommended it to accredit a minister to the 
Vatican, to admit a nuncio at St. James's, and not to continue to remain in igno- 
rance of a power [Antichrist] which was in existence before England was a king- 
dom. He supported it, because he belieyed that it had been brought forward in a 
spirit of justice towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland, whom this countiy had so 
long persecuted and oppressed; and because it might tend, howerer remotely, to 
hasten the advent of that happy day when we and they, with mutual confessions of 
pride and hard-heartedness, and with April tears of joy and contrition, shall kneel 
before the common altars of our common faith [alike ** blaspheming the Almighty.** 
— See Art] : a consummation which alone can effectually avail to Christianise the 
expanded and expanding empires of manufactures and commerce ; to give to toil 
its just reward, [by enta^ng on all the curse of God,] and hallow it with a Christian 
benediction ; bind up the wounds of bleeding distracted Ireland [by securing the 
damnation of her people] ; and render EngUmd what she once was, and may be 
again — [a land of darkness and bondage] the queen of the nations, the glory of 
Christendom, stretching her roots deep into the richest soil of antiquity, and spread- 
ing her fruitftil branches into the measureless expanse of an unseen futurity. (Loud 
cheers.) [Miserable blindness !] 

Mr. Smythe entered into an eloquent enlogium on the simple but fervent devo- 
tion [|to their idols] which he had himself obs^ed among the pupils at Maynooth. 
He did not know whether any advantage would be gained by converting the pupil 
«f Maynooth into something more of an ecclesiastic than he was at present. The 
proposition was, to make the Irish priest more of an abbe, and less of a cure ; more 
of a chaplain, and less of a pastor ; more of a man of this world, and less 
of a man of the world to come. This design would fail ; or, if it succeeded, 
he (Mr. Smythe) pitied their short-sightedness. Elevate the priest from his 
sphere, and at once they would destroy his influence. It was because he was 
of the commons he led the commons. He knew that on this particular point 
he was at issue with nearly the whole House ; but he would remind them that 
Napoleon, not the least of whose many miracles was that of giving back [Popish 
apostasy] Christianity to France — that Napoleon had left it as his solemn opinion, 
Hk&t a priesthood for the people must be of the people. Besides, he had himself 
seen the Roman Catholic prelacy [devouring wolves, ministers of Antichrist] on a 
day of great solemnity at Maynooth — ^plain men, poor men — ^the same expression 
might brand them as vulgar men. About them was none of the splendour and 
gorgeousness for which the Church of Rome had been rebuked [so careftilly had 
they put on the sheep's clothing] — ^no splendour — ^no pomp^no representation. He 
was wrong ; there was the representation, not of so many thousands a year, but of 
so many millions of souls [of which they made profitable merchandise]. (Cheers.) 
These were the men, and this the priesthood, whom the right honourable baronet 
at the head of the government had made his friends by his conduct on this occa- 
sion. They would remember that, notwithstanding a powerftil opposition, he had 
brought forward this measure of conciliation without restriction or distrust, and 
received that gratitude which he well deseived to reap. (Hear.) And in that hour 
of emergency and crisis, which those who look to nations, and not to cabinets, knew 
well could not be distant, when their entente cordiale with France would fail, as it 
surely would, they would have an entente cordiale with Ireland. [Infamous 
cowardice !] In that day of emergency, when the right lionoorable baronet would 
be called on to rally round him the energies of this mighty empire— for he (Sir R. 
Feel) alone, notwithstanding all this temporary clamour, represented its require- 
ments — ^in that day of emergency the right honourable baronet would be able to 
adopt to the enemies of England, be they in Washington or be they in Paris, the 
solemn and beautiful language of the noble lord the member for London — ^ Oar 
queen reigns over a united people." [Fudge !] (Cheers.) 

Mr. Redington expressed his satisfaction, as a Roman Catholic^ with the present 
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xaeaanm. H« would offisp the id^t bonourahle baronet and the people of En^and^ 
a»woidof advdoe^-in aUX theic legislation foe Irelandv whether in church or in state^. 
to remember diat they were legiilating for seven millions of Catholic&" [Spiritoally- 
luUt, lamot and blind.]. 

Mc: SbeiL— -But if this peliigr were peraiflted. in — if the people of Ireland 
de^aired of obtaimng| jaatice in>m. ai British parliament, he was^ afraid that the^ 
whole nation would join in one anathema against the union ; and that if England 
met with adv-^nsity,. it would have oocaaion to repent it when repentance was too 
late [namely, should t^e cripplea use their crutches]. 

Mr. Ml J;.0'Conndl — The measure was valuable in spite of the smallness of the 
sum with' which tiie hcmourable member for Ashton had taunted them to-ni^t — ^it- 
was valuable to Ireland^ because they looked upon it as ihe first of a series [of 
in&mous compromises on-the part of a Protestant government] (cries of *' Hear"). 
Xiet him not be misunderstood, and, if possible, let. him not be misrepresented.. He 
did not speak of the endowment of the priests, [oh, no !] which honourable mem- 
bers were so anxious- to combat before it was proposed, though, upon that question^ 
ha would appeal to the whole parf^ opposed to him — from 3ig honourable member 
fbr Oxford uniyocsity, to the honourable member for Enaresborough — ^if the Roman. 
Catholics were to ask for an endowment on the ground that their religion was the 
religion of the majority, on what just, on what intelligible principle could they 
refuse it ? [Was there no one to say " Because it is felse ? "] How could the 
honourable member compare the rich substantial dissenters, composed of the middle 
classes of England, with the Catholics of Ireland ? All the blue books which had 
been published, revealing the starving miseiBble condition of the Irish peaaant,. 
showed ihat the Gompari^on was altogether absurd. [How he glories in the beggary 
of his country !] 

I think, if tbe character of the extracts be considered, especially 
when it is recollected that they fiimish in fact but mild specimens of 
the moral' incapacity of the Legislature, as it is at present constituted, 
all my readers will confess, that the clearance which I have described 
in my imaginary debate, is a consummation devoutly to be wished fbr. 

But, how deeply are we indebted to Christianity! How much dja 
we owe to Protestantism ! Look at Iiiark vi. 1'8 — 29. There you 
find a kingling, — a deputy viceroy, — an upstart ofl&cial. A beautiful 
woman dances before him ; fiascinaled with her charms he desires her 
to ask what shewill, and swears with an oath that she shall have it. 
**Well, then," said the beautiful but bloody-minded young woman, 
** give me in a dish a preacher's head." Forthwith he sends, and his 
messenger brings back John Baptist's head swimming in his blood, 
aiad he lays the offering at the feet of his charmer ! Now, look at our 
queen; the sun never sets upon her vast empire. God sava the 
queen, say T, with all nty heart, and God bless her too ! I am^ con- 
vinced she would be far from contemplating an act of despotic violence. 
She would not, if she could — but, thank Heaven, she could not, if she 
would — ^not merely cat off the head of the humblest minister in her 
dominions, but she dare& not as much as disturb with an unwar- 
ranted interference the hours of his repose ! 

To what is this owing ? To the legitimate operation of the Christian 
religion. — of the Word of G^d. 

There was a strife amongat thft disciplAS o£ Jesus,, as to which of 
them should be ffiec0!in4)ed^ the greatest '' And he fsmd unto them, 
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The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; and they that 
exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall 
not be so : he that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger ; 
and he th&tia chief, as he that doth serve." (Luke xxii. 25, 26.) Pro- 
found is the meaning of that text. None could have uttered it but one 
whose wisdom, with the most unerring glance, penetrated through all 
time ; and who, being deeply imbued with the spirit of the Chiistian 
religion, realized its natural workings and all its inevitable results. 
The text flies in the face of all the experience that had existed in the 
world up to the time in which it was spoken. So naturally grovelling 
is the mind of man among the masses of the unregenerate, so prone to 
usurpation and tyranny those who are gifted with superior national 
power, that the tendency ever had been on the part of the subject 
people almost to adore their rulers, to award them "lordship," with 
all its attendant adulations, as their proper meed, and to receive 
whatever doles they might please to dispense as the gracious benefac- 
tions of those who were justly entitled to be looked upon as " benefac- 
tors ;" and, on the part of the rulers, to promote and enforce the sort 
of feeling which I describe. This state of things must necessarily 
have continued so long as moral darkness abode upon the earth. 
Nothing cotdd have done away with it but the bright shining of a moral 
luminary, which precisely exhibited to all what each was made of; 
which showed that there was but one proper origin of power; that is, 
God ; that all power being bestowed by him, should be regulated by 
his revealed will ; and that, when governors deviated from that rule, 
they warranted the remonstrances of every one who respected it, they 
afforded ground for the anger and discontent of their subjects, and 
that if they persevered in their rebelhon against God, and attempted 
to make these subjects participators in it, they justified rebellion 
against themselves. So long as the ruler stands before his people with 
an open Bible, so long as he can appeal to its inspired pages in justi- 
fication of his policy, so long may he with a clear conscience enforce 
obedience, feel convinced that when he cuts down " him that resisteth," 
he acts but as the minister of God, and that a lightning flash that will? 
scare the rebellious will gleam from the sword of justice which he 
draws; If, however, he close the sacred volume ; if the wisdom in. 
which he walks be irrespective of, or in opposition to it; if he mani- 
festly despise its precepts and la'ample on its sanctions, he shuts him- 
self out from that appeal to its authority by which he might be justi- 
fied'; he becomes ridiculous in demanding that his subjects should, 
render to him their obedience because they are divinely commanded 
so to do, when his whole conduct makes it palpable that he despises, 
the Bible as a rule for his own conduct ; in effect, putting the sanctions 
of Christianity out of the question, the sole plea on which human.' 
government can be based, is the force of the stromgpsr ; and it will be 
just revered until it is grappled^ with' by a power superior to its own. 

Christ, however; knew that he came; to illuminate the families of the 
earths. Before one page of one Gospel >vas;written9 hiisi mind contemn 
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plated the finished canon of the whole Scripture. With a. glance into 
futurity, he saw that Scripture pouring forth streams of knowledge and 
of truth upon the nations ; he foresaw the impediments that would 
temporarily check its progress, when the third part of the sun, and the 
third part of the moon, and the third part of the stars, were smitten, 
so that the third part of them was darkened, and the day shone not 
for a third part of it, and the night likewise ; and the ciy of Woe, woe, 
woe, resounded through the midst of heaven, because.of the dark ages. 
(Revelation viii.) He saw all this, and penetrating further, he beheld 
the twilight dawn of the Reformation in the rising of his servant 
Wickliffe, and he watched the progress of the growing light ; he 
beheld the dispersion of the clouds that veiled his own glory. He saw 
the full-orbed splendour of the church, that moon which shines by his 
light, and the effulgence of the countless stars which he should cause 
to rise, enlighten, cheer, and direct mankind. He witnessed the 
coming of a Bacon, who should teach men that knowledge of the mate- 
rial world could only be obtained by carrying into philosophy the 
principle of the Reformation ; and that as that mighty change led men 
to derive their acquaintance with moral and religious truth from the 
Word of God, so should they draw every physical truth from his 
works. He saw this : he saw the invention of the steam engine, and 
its application to the printing press ; and he beheld from every single 
object a nature, a combination of lights, all tending to place his own 
Word within the hand of every child of man, until at length a public 
opinion should be formed identical with the spirit that animated him 
and proceeded from him ; and he foresaw, as the result, the explosion 
of every false maxim of government ; and at length rulers altered from 
despots — from being the depositaries of arbitrary power, to be esteemed 
" as they that do serve ;" merely, in fact, as servants of the State. 

Yes, thank God ! the principle has been working long : it is our 
high privilege to dwell in a land in which it powerfully operates. The 
giant oppression is making immense throes to hold mankind still in 
his grip ; he has marshalled all his battalions. Whole troops of 
Jesuits and Propagandists dream that they shall be able, through the 
multiplication of lies, by means of that instrumentality which truth 
has produced, and which is truth's peculiar weapon, to deluge the 
world, obfuscate the human intellect, create horrors and apprehen- 
sions of the light, and lead to the expulsion of the Bible : but onward 
it marches, conquering and to conquer; revolutionising states, and 
arousing the world ; nor will it cease till the last link of the chain of 
despotism be broken for ever, and millennial happiness bless mankind. 

What pitiable blockheads these Tractarians are ! Think of the 
wretched drivellers glorying in the dark ages ; re-publishing the lying 
legends of priestcraft and absurdity which amused and afflicted 
mediaeval Christendom; and fancying that they will be able, once 
again, to see England, if not the world, humbly soliciting to kiss the 
Pope's toe ! They boast of the middle ages ; they refer to the mohas- 
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teries as the depositaries of- all the learning that has survived to these 
days ; they tell us that the monks were those who acted the part of 
the guardians of literature, who kept alive and transmitted Christian 
knowledge ! Why, if the intellect of these heretics were not as dull as 
their hearts are obdurate and their afifections corrupt, would they not 
perceive that the very phraseology that they employ, convicts Popery 
of the very guilt from which they would exonerate her ? ** The monks 
kept alive Christian feeling," " acted as the guardians of all kinds of 
literature," and, " in the recesses of their cloisters, cultivated those 
sciences which the military spirit of their times regarded with con- 
tempt." Well, and why did Christian feeling require to be kept alive 
in comers ? Just because Popery had banished it from the world. 
Why did literature require cloistered guardians ? Because Popery had 
spread abroad a prevalent barbarity. Why was it left to monks to culti- 
vate arts and sciences ? Because Popery had reduced the population 
to the condition of brute beasts. Were it not for Popery, which drove 
the Word of God from Society, the steam engine in all probability 
would have been invented shortly after the conversion of Constantine. 
A primitive philosopher, who would have made the works of God his 
guide, and led inquirers in this safe path, would have followed Con- 
stantine after as short an interval as Bacon followed the eighth Henry ; 
and the blaze of such enlightenment as now shines upon the world, 
would have shone in splendour about A, D. 600, above 1200 years ago ; 
and had that been the case, what would be the condition of the world 
now ? And then — " the monks and Popery were the nursing parents 
of the elegant arts : their Raphaels, their Guides, their Reubenses, and 
their Michael Angelos, but for Popery, would neither have met 
encouragement for their genius, nor subjects to employ it on ;" the real 
truth of the matter being, that directly the contrary is the case. God 
gave them their talents ; Popery prostituted them to the service of her 
idolatries, and rewarded them — with what ? Why, perhaps, with a 
side-table at a monarch's board, or with the patronage of the great; 
for which they were obliged to cringe like sycophants. While their 
reputation scarcely Exceeded the circle of those who could actually 
witness their achievements, Protestantism has made great geniuses, 
almost kings themselves. Through the instrumentality of the press, 
and the improvements that have been effected in every department of 
practical art, it wafts their glory (which is that of him who formed 
them) into every clime, and conveys into the dwellings of every cottier 
means whereby he may appreciate their gifts. There is not a village 
in the land in which a Tractarian makes his appearance, that should 
not convoke its inhabitants, and prepare an elaborate cap and bells, as 
a meet award for the benighted creature, who, in these days of scrip- 
tural privilege, can dream of the re-introduction of the infatuations of 
Popery ! 

We owe all our constitutional privileges to Protestantism ; and the 
sole instrumentality by which they can be maintained, is a just and 
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well-worked public opinion. Herod cut oiF the head of John the 
Baptist. The king of En^ond could not lift the latch of his humblest 
subject, in order to visit him with detriment or inconvenience. The 
slightest consideration will show that this is the result of Protestantism 
long established and fully understood. During Popish times muardea: 
was almost systematised in England. In most of Shakspeare's histo- 
rical plays, (and they are truthful copies of the real history,) one or two 
professional murderers are a necessary part of the machinery. The 
murder of the young princes in the Tower, viith numberless other 
similar atrocities ; and the wholesale wife-slaughter of Heniy VIII. 
show what Popery was, not merely in its meridian, but even wh^i it 
began to totter to its fall : and yet these things scarcely produced a 
public sensation. Dukes and earls liad their heads lopped off by 
scores, while the facts scarcely travelled beyond the pieoincts of the 
Tower. At this present moment all England is in a ferment ; and 
what about ? Whole columns of the Times are devoted to the subject. 
Well, and what is it which employs the greait journal, and arouses tiie 
public indignation P Why, the fact that the master of some country 
workiiouse has not Sickened srufficiently the gruel ^of the paupeiss com- 
mitted to his care. Yes, this is almost literally 1ixeiia£t : all England 
is in a ferment because ^be paupers of Andover have been badly 
treated. Alas ! here in Dublin, vfovihj men may be nm down hj the 
score, and that because of their worth and any effort onade to obtain 
redress from them will prove tflm©€(t inevitably a failure. 

I trust it may not be thou^t ty any one that I enlarge on this topic 
in a presumptuous oncensorious spirit. I feel the deepest. ooneem at 
being obliged to mention it ; I feel grieved that tnrth should cosxvpel 
me to say, that the want of public spirit which I have aUuded to is an 
opprobrium to the city. It is to njgmedy the evil that I speak of it as 
I do. What a noble Protestant popuflation is there in Dublin and its 
vicinity ! I should suppose that the Protestants who could conveni- 
ently assemble at a Protestant meeting in this city, cannot be less in 
number than one hundred thousand ; and these, in the main, persons 
of some education and respectability. How irresistible would demom- 
Btrations of sound opinion prove, if sent forth backed by tiie weight 
that they would derive from such vast multitudes of thoughtful, intelli- 
gent men. And yet, what is the designation by which the Irish metro- 
polis is sometimes described in the London journals ? It is with a 
wounded spirit that I have read it again and again. It is called " the 
city of jackeens !" — *. e. of little jacks— of nobodies — of mere nonenti- 
ties — of persons, indeed, well dressed and fashionable in their exterior, 
but whose time is spent in lounging and idleness — who do not seem 
to feel that they have a countrjr, in the furtherance of whose welfare it 
is their bounden duty to occupy themselves. So far from fultilling 
this duty, they seem to have renounced the rights of citizenship alto- 
gether ; and this at a time that there is not one Protestant operative 
in ^e city of Dublin who does not feel that he has rights, and that 
these rights entitle him to have an influential though humble voice 
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in the decimoh of every pubHc act that has a bearmg on his or ftihe 
public welfare. I now proclaMn in the ears of every Proteetaixt in 
Dublin, th«t he has a right to be heard — a right to indge of the cen- 
duot of those who are placed in authority over him— a right *o teat 
that conduct by the starudard of Scriptwre — 'to reward them irsth Ym 
approbation, if there be an accordance between that conduct and the 
standard of rectitude, and to visit them wdth condemnation if these 
differ from each other. No matter how lowly his position is, how desti- 
tute of the gifts of fortune (as it is caMed) he may be ; if he be «, con- 
sistent Protestant, he is likely to be able to come to soitnd conolumons, 
and the Disposer of hearts is able to give abundant efficacy to his tes- 
timony. He cannot complain of the want dP an instrumentality that 
would enable him to give effect to good wishes. The Protestant Asso- 
ciation has been called into existence for Ihe express purpose of giving 
unity, concentration, and voice to the sentiments of Protestants at 
large. I would, as far as it may be proper, entreat of Tsy Pr<itestant 
countrymen, of all degrees, to fling off the apathy that is so opprobri- 
ous to them; afnd I would suggest to all Brotestant Irish women, that 
Ihey have much in their power in this matter. They should refuse 
thek affections to young men who can look with disregard upon the 
wrongs which afflict their brethTen in the faith, or upon tbe woes which 
Popery entails on Ireland. It is melancholy to seo'shoals of Protestant 
youths doing no more than crowding to the concetft, or fluttering in 
the hall room, or cantering along the pafk, or habitualMy lounging in 
tiie streets, although furnished with education ihat might supply them 
-with stores of political wisdom, — a wisdom which the glorious privi- 
leges of their country, purchased by the blood of martyrs, entitle them 
•to make the most profitable use of. I have sons ; «nd rather than see 
them grow up in criminal neglect of such gifts, though I love them as 
my own soul, I would prefer seeing them carried to their graves before 
my eyes. 

The circumstances of our country, which I detailed in a previous 
chapter of this work, afford, to a certain extent, indeed peiiiaps I might 
say altogether, an explanation of the painful phenomena to which I 
am now directing public attention. Almost from the time that Ireland 
had, popularly speaking, a Protestant history, until, I may say, the 
fatal year of *29, Protestants were in the ascendant. They were, during 
all this time, rather the governors of the country than mere subjects 
in it. Their institutions were nourished and supported by the State ; 
and it had a place at its disposal for every one of them who wanted it ; 
hence they grew into the habit of being almost identified with the 
existing government ; they seemed to think that they had little dlse to 
do than to approve of all its acts. To stand in opposition to the 
government during that period, seemed to indicate a radical, if not a 
rebellious spirit. Those that have grown into full age under such a 
state of things, appear to have maintained their former feelings, now 
that every national institution has been altered to the detriment of 
Protestants. I hare known gentiemen of rank and property — ^I might 
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say, almost at the present day — to declare in my own hearing, that 
they considered no man warranted to stand forth in a position of anta- 
gonism to ** the powers that be." I have known a gentleman who has 
a high position in the Protestant body, and who is vehement in his 
opposition to Repeal, and to everything which verges towards that direc- 
tion, to give it as his opinion, that Sir Robert Peel was quite justified 
in dismissing Mr. Watson ! and that upon the express ground that no 
man has a right to oppose the government ! 

The altered state of things, however, requires a speedy abandonment 
of all such weak nonsense, and shows that it is now our duty to unlearn 
much of that which, though formerly, perhaps, not improper — certainly 
not injurious — is now unsuitable and unwholesome. 

And here, I think, the occasion requires that I should remark upon 
the extraordinary contrast which the present conduct of Roman Catho- 
lics presents to that, which, on the part of Protestants, I have animad- 
verted upon. The Roman Catholics seem actuated by a genuine public 
spirit. They are the extravagant eulogisers of constitutional liberty. 
The whole body seems to kindle into indignation at anything resem- 
bling an unjust severity with which any individual of their number 
may be visited. Their press roars, O'Connell bellows, and the Repeal 
Association fulminates, should the authorities, or any one of them, in 
any part of Ireland, or, indeed, elsewhere, trespass, at the expense of 
a Roman Catholic, upon any of the prerogatives, or imaginary preroga- 
tives of the people. Should a nobleman refuse to a Popish priest or 
curate the locale for a mass house, loud are the denunciations of the 
Popedom in Ireland. Should a jury of the most truth-dealing Pro- 
testants try a case in which a Papist is involved, all Ireland resounds 
with the grievance. Mr. O'Connell, accompanied by the mayor of 
Cork, and a large aquatic convoy, sailed from Cork to Cove the other 
day, and proceeded to land upon the estate of a gentleman which skirted 
the water. Not thinking it proper that he should be seen to counte- 
nance a Repeal glorification, the gentleman forbade the trespass. The 
universal press of the Repealers joined in denouncing the illiberality as 
intolerable. In a word, while we have to deplore the want of public 
spirit on the part of Protestants, the Roman Catholic body seems 
entirely free from such a reproach. " Those freemen whom the truth 
makes free" appear tied by the trammels of narrowing apprehensions,, 
while the bondslaves of Popish priests stand before the world as the 
champions of liberty. It is obvious that such a state of mind cannot 
arise from the principles which they profess. Whence, then, does it 
originate? It springs, in reality, from Protestantism. O'Connell 
derives his religious principles from the breviary and the confessional ; 
he has derived his political practice from the British constitution ; he 
has not studied in vain British law, nor contemplated without profit 
to his party the extent of British liberty. Why did the British con- 
stitution confer liberty upon the people ? Just because Protestant prin- 
ciple had prepared them to use it aright — because that principle. 
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derived as it is from the Word of God, and engrafted into the soul of 
all true Protestants by the operation of the Holy Spirit, disposes each 
man spontaneously to walk in the paths of virtue, truth, and wisdom ; 
makes them obedient, not merely for wrath, but also for conscience' 
sake, and causes them in the main to be regulated by the spirit of 
their laws. If Protestants were men who could, as a body, for a 
moment entertain the idea that they might " drive a coach and six 
through an act of parliament," they neither would nor should possess 
a free constitution. The very qualification which fits them for it, 
is the state of mind which renders them incapable of abusing it. 
O'Connell desired liberty of course ; he desired the overthrow of the 
church ; he desired to dip his hand into the public purse, in order that 
he might have the priestly tyrants of the people instructed at the 
public expense ; he desired all this, not from a love of liberty, but from 
a spirit of domination and an aml3ition to break down that which he 
was taught to believe a heresy. 

John Milton, in his second defence of the people of England, {Prose 
Works, p. 948, 4to. London, 1835,) enlarges upon the idea that Pro- 
testants would lose their liberties, and deserve to lose them, if they 
became indifferent to their principles ; and he puts the thought into 
language so strongly bearing upon the view which I am urging, that I 
cannot forbear to give the passage. 

For who would vindicate yottr right of nnrefttrained safirage, or of choosing what 
representatiTes yon liked best, merely that yon might elect the creatures of your own 
faction, whoever they might be, or him, however small might be his worth, wh« 
would give you the most lavish feasts and enable you to drink to the greatest excess ? 
Thus, not wisdom and authority, but turbulence and gluttony, would soon exalt the 
vilest miscreants from our taverns and our brothels, fn>m our towns and villages, to 
the rank and dignity of senators. For should the management of the republic be 
entrusted to persons to whom no one would willingly entrust the management of 
his private concerns ; and the treasury of the State be left to the care of those who 
had lavished their own fortunes in an infamous prodigality ? Should they have 
the charge of the public purse, which they would soon convert into a private, by 
their unprincipled pecculations ? Are they fit to be the legislators of a whole people, 
who themselves know not what law, whieit reason, whiU right and wrong, what 
crooked and straight, what licit and illicit mean ? who think 3iat all power consists 
in outrage, all dignity in the parade of insolence ? who neglect every other conside- 
ration for the corrupt gratification of their fHendships, or the prosecution of their 
resentments ? who disperse their own relations and creatures through the provinces 
for the sake of levying taxes and confiscating goods — ^men, for the greater part, the 
most profligate and vile, who buy up for themselves what they pretend to expose to 
sale, who thence collect an exorbitant mass of wealth, which they fraudulently divert, 
from the public service ; who thus spread their pillage through the country, and ia 
a moment emerge from penury and rags, to a state of splendour and of wealth ?* 
Who could endure such thievish servants, such vicegerents of their lords I Who . 
could believe that the masters and the patrons of a banditti could be the proper 
guardians of liberty ? or who would suppose that he should ever be made one hair 
more free by such a set of public functionaries, (though they might amount to five 
hundred elected in this manner from the counties and boroughs,) when among them 
who are the veiy guardians of liberty, and to whose custody it is committed, there 
must be so many who know not either how to use or to enjoy liberty, who neither 
nnderstand the principles nor merit the possession ? But what is worthy of remark, 
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tiiose who are the moet anworthj of liberty are woat to behaTe mogt img^atefidlj 
towards their deliverers. AmoDg such persons, who would be willing either to fight 
for liberty or to encounter the least peril in its defence ? It is not agreeable to the 
nature of things that such persons ever should be free. However much they may 
brawl about liberty, they are slaves, both at home and abroad, but without per- 
ceiving it ; and when th^ do perceive it, like nnmfy hones that are impatient of 
the bit, they will endeavour to throw off the yoke, not Irom the love of genuine 
liberty, (which a good man only loves and knows how to obtain,) but from the 
impulses of pride and httle passions. 

I trust that all ProtestaDits may lay these sentiments to heart: they 
will be sure to lose their hberties when they cease to be governed by 
their principles ; and Bapi«ts, who have no such principles, never were 
fitted for such liberties. 

However, when Protestants became faithless and ungodly; when 
vanity, folly, and worldly-mindedness occupied in their breasts the 
place which should have been pre-eminently devoted to spiritual affec- 
tions ; when, in the progiress of their latitudinarianism, they conferred 
a position in the constitution upon the enemies of the Word of God, 
and the opponents of the Mth of the Gospel — upon those who had 
^burned tJaeir fathers by the faggot and slaughtered them with the 
Bword, God raised up aoi instrument to ^eoui^e them — ^a mani gifted 
with sufficient cunning to perceive that British liberty might be abused 
to its own subversion ; that, by taking advantage of the laws, the laws 
themselves might be trampled on, and thus the glcaious structure of 
our Protestant constitution prostrated into the dust. It was a series 
of substantive infractions of British law by Papists — ^violations of its 
spirit, while the letter was, perhaps, not departed from — which led 
some to entertain the idea that the measure of Popish emancipation 
was an inevitable necessity. These infractions, instead of producing 
that result, would, had not our governors been infatuated, have cer* 
tainly led them to adopt steps to recover the ground that had been lost. 
It was the possession of the elective franchise which enabled Roman 
Catholics to send into Parliament besotted Protestants to advocate 
their claims, and which thus gave to themselves a vicarious position in 
the Legislature. It was the permission to Papists to take up the prac- 
tice of British law with the spirit of which tTiey were unacquainted, and 
to the operation of which they must be hostile, that furnished them 
with leaders who were praxitised legally to quibble us into slavery. A 
well-ordered Protestant mind never could hove set at nought such laws 
as were constructed to put down the Popish association. -Such a mind 
never could have thought of the gross contempt of the spirit of statute 
law which the celebrated Clare election involved. And what is the 
whole career of the Papists at the present moment, but a prolonged 
demonstration that they are disqualified for freedom ? The result, 
however, is, that they are in point of fact carrying on a war against 
our national institutions; and that, animated by a military spirit 
against the government, they rise in a feeling of inbred hostility 
against £very act that implies its ascendancy. That is the iseling 
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•which ralKes them round the so-called victim, and causes them to feel 
the enthusiasm -which a victory inspires, when they can succeed in 
giving the government a slap in the face. It is not public spirit which 
actuates lihem, it is sectarian animosity — ^a truth which is abundantly 
evidenced by the whole tenor of their conduct: they are kindled into 
fury, indeed, should the government, or any of its functionaries, seem 
to offer an injury to a Papist, or to be indifferent to the claims of the 
Popish system to be ascendant in the State. And this resembles the 
operation of public spirit ; but a little observation will show that it is 
nothing of the sort. It is just as powerfully evoked against the Papist 
who would presume to think for himself, or who would seem to bear, 
with impatience, the trammels of a tyrannical priesthood, as it is 
'against the government or the functionaries of the British crown. 
Witness the persecutions that are carried on against Roman Catholic 
converts in every part of Ireland. I admit that perhaps a slight objec- 
tion may be taken up against this illustration, still it, to a certain 
exitent, throws a light upon the truth which I have laid down — that it 
is a bigoted and sectarian, and not a liberal and public spirit, which 
governs Roman Catholics. They absolutely interdict the exercise of 
fireedom of opinion. A war is at this present moment being waged 
against the Evening Post, because the editor of that journal presumed 
to state that the glorification ot " the Holy Coat of Treves" vras "gross 
-superstition." He was beneath ihe mark; had he called it "gross 
idolatry,*' he would ha^e been quite justifiable. The A^^Jww newspaper 
seems to have caught a little of Ishe spirit of freedom ; and the reerah 
is, that it almost exists beneath the ban of the Popish leaders and the 
press of ** the faithful." 



€HAPTER VI. 

TNTBRPEBEKC^ TN POLITICS A CONSTITtrnOKAIi BieHT— ^WTSDOM OP THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON — ^HIS FOLLY. 

I certainly think that Cromwell should have a statue in the ^nmr 
Houses of Parliament. This question is now extensively mooted, and 
in my humble judgment it ought to be answered in the adS&xmatiTe. I 
know that he was a rebel — and I hate rebellion ; a uisurper— «nd 
usurpation is detestable ; a hypoorite-^and hypocrisy is base ; ^a regi- 
cide — and as such he was abominable. NotwxidAStanding tall t^is, he 
was, in his day, the monarch of England ; and witii all his fenilts he 
played, in «ome respects, a noble part ; and his history affords a right 
royal lesson — a lesson that it would be a pdty kings should be allowed 
to forget. If he took part in givimg sentence against the king, he did 
so but as jjart of a council ; and it is astonishing how much partici- 
pation with others in an act blunlB the sense of feeling which the 
responsibility of that act may involve. J dare ywaiwte 1o say, that 
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bad Cromwell been obliged to act , as an indmdual, Charles would hare 
worn bis bead in bis sepulcbre, and lived till nature bad called bim to 
bis account. I am by no means disposed to defend the conduct of 
Cromwell ; but having been de facto the acknowledged monarch of 
England, I cannot think that he should, on account of characteristic 
crimes, be shut out from the recognition that posterity should award 
him. Say that he was a rebel, a murderer, ausurper, and a hypocrite. 
Bichard the Third was more criminal than he in every one of 
these respects ; his offences, if possible, more marked with detestable 
traits, and not so much palliated by concurrent circumstances. The 
only way whereby a successor to Cromwell can be prevented is, by the 
avoidance, on the part of British sovereigns, of unscriptural policy. If 
they entail upon themselves the anger of the God of the Bible, who 
says of himself, " By me kings reign ;" and who has abundantly 
proved by the history of his own people, that the foundation of a 
throne, though it be set upon a rock, crumbles to ashes when his word 
is set at nought, the instrument will be raised up to punish them^ 
and to break their throne to atoms. 

By all means, let Cromwell have a statue. And, in order that our 
Queen and her posterity may escape the dangers which the machi- 
nations of a Cromwell might originate, let every loyal subject perform 
his part— let him show himself a public-spirited citizen — ^let him stand 
forth as a faithful witness i^ainst the folly, the treachery, or the infi- 
delity of statesmen ; and put away from him those disloyal maxims 
which, proclaiming that " religion has nothing to do with politics/' 
would deprive the monarch of the service that should be rendered to 
her by the wisdom and the piety of her people. Christian men should 
be not merely passive in this matter ; they should not merely each say^ 
" If a meeting be called on an important subject I will attend ;" but they 
should consider it their business to do so ; just as much their busi- 
ness as producing their manufactures if they be artisans, selling their 
goods if they be tradesmen, or attending to their clients if their occu- 
pations be professional ; they should, not stop to reflect — ** The fulfil- 
ment of this duty may deprive me of my customers, and it may be 
imprudent that I should engage in it;" but come what will — ^be the 
consequences what they may, they should regard themselves as bound 
to perform that public function which the interests of their country, 
of their posterity, and, indeed, of mankind in general, require at their 
hands : it is the general shrinking from such responsibilities which 
tends to render its performance detrimental in individual cases. The 
prevalence of the wretched maxims which I have animadverted on, 
rendering indifference the rule, makes the faithful man n prey. It 
would be impossible to visit with injurious consequences a whole 
community that was faithful. Indeed, God himself would hold the 
shield of his almighty protection over the people who would view them- 
selves as his witnesses, and manifest a determination — come weal, 
come woe — ^to speak forth those truths of which he had made them, 
in their sphere, the depositaries, the guardians, and the main-tainers. 
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The spirit of the Popish system is the spirit of bondage ; and he who 
does not live beneath its influence, cleariy indicates that he is not a 
thorough-bred Papist. I met in travelling, a short time since, a 
Conservative Roman Catholic ; he and I, and two Scotch gentlemen, 
rode together in the same vehicle from Portadown to Newry. One of 
the Scotchmen was a Secessionist, opposed to the existence of all 
religious establishments ; and the other was a member of the Scotch 
church. I carried on a friendly controversy with the former, in which,, 
as it was felt by all present, I successfully vindicated the principle of 
a Protestant established church and Protestant ascendancy. The 
Eoman Cathcdic, who took a part in the conversation, inconsistent j 
attacked the principle of an establishment, and yet made it quite 
evident that he rejoiced in the endowment of Maynooth College, and 
that he would willingly see his own church quartered on the public ; 
at the same time he railed against Repeal, and gave it as his serious 
opinion, that O'Connell in contending for the Repeal of the Uniont 
had no other object in view than the sordid one of keeping up a rich 
" tribute" for the benefit of himself and his family. I maintained, on 
the other hand, that I believed O'Connell to be an honest rogue 
— a man who was on principle unprincipled ; and I think this is the 
true view of the case. 

In reality, what O'Connell aims at, and what his policy manifestltf 
tends to, is the overthrow of the Protestant church and the estahlishirient 
of his own : that he appreciates the very obvious effect of this policy,, 
he has on several occasions clearly made manifest ; as, for example, in 
the celebrated and really humourous burst of feeling which he gave 
utterance to among the Repealers when he heard the development of 
Peel's Maynooth scheme : " Agitation, I thank you ; Conciliation Hall^ 
I am obliged to you ; Repeal, Maynooth ought to pray for you." The 
man who thus spoke knows well what he is about ; he has projected a 
great plan, and he is carrying it out successfully. He works the 
important project a thousand times more successfully through the 
Repeal agitation than he could if he honestly avowed his true purpose^ 
In the first place, he perceives that the public characters of England 
—and, I regret to say, too many of the Protestants of Ireland also— 
seem to regard Repeal as a much greater evil than the endowment ol 
the Popish priesthood ; and that every step by which he furthers the 
Repeal cause drives them nearer to the alternative of the establishment 
of Popery. Without saying one word in favour of this latter object, he 
perceives, and indeed all the world perceives, that he is forcing the 
former upon the attention of statesmen; so that the progress of his 
work inevitably brings him nearer to the downfall of the church; 
while, secondly, if he openly avowed the latter intention, he would at 
once disassociate from him, perhaps, the Henry Grattans, the Smith 
O'Briens, and even the Tom Steeles. His proceedings would imme- 
diately wear a sectarian colour ; they would cease to be denominated 
" national ;" they would bear the imputation of being the mere opera- 
tions of a Popish faction ; and they would admit the possibility of 
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awkward charges of pequry, of disregard of oaths, of violatiodui of 
engagements, and of the breach of that faith on the supposed ^otKdity 
of which the measure of '^9 was conceded. 

I do not blame O'Connell for all this. It is highly tmprmcipled ; 
but then his church -warrants such want of principle ; it is abominably 
dishonest ; but it is such dishonesty as his church not only sanctions, 
but sanctifies. At the same time, such is the exceeding deccitfulness 
of the human heart, that the man may really think himself quite 
sincere in looking for ** the Repeal ;" and while he hugs himsetf upon 
the immediate benefits which accrue both to his pocket and to his 
sect, and sees with sufficient sagacity the establishment of his church 
in the foreground, he may easily interpret such results as the mere 
accidents of his movement ; and flatter himself that it is nationality 
and patriotism which impel him forward : a conchision the more 
natural and easy when he sees it so easily swallowed by Smith 
O'Brien and the other " Protestant" dupes whom he sweeps along 
with his tail. 

I contend for it, then, that since it is the duty of a good Papist to 
seek for the ascendancy of his church, and since his principles qyite 
warrant the Jesuitry of Mr. O'Connell, it is the duty of every Papist 
to join him ; and consequently, so far from admiring " Conservative 
Eoman Catholics," in the glorification of whom the Mail is so 
elaborate, and whom it declares more worthy of the support of a 
Protestant government than even Protestants themselves — so far from 
this, I regard all such Roman Catholics with a certain amount of 
distaste, as I am sure every genuine Protestant also does. I like to 
see every man consistent wit's his principle. If he be a Papist, let 
him act the Papist. If he feel that he ought not to do this, let him 
turn Protestant at once, and act as such. But away with the loath- 
some falsehood, that our glorious cause stands in need of any assist- 
ance that " Conservfl.tive Papists " can render to it ; or coiuts the for- 
be&TSsnce that may be derived from their inconsistency with their 
.principles or their unjustifiable hostility to the man to whom they owe 
everything, and whose policy at the present moment is unquestionably 
the best calculated to promote the establishment of their church and 
its ultimate ascendancy. But we will chaise the subject. 

" F. M. the Duke of Wellington never interferes with matters over 
which he has no control." Here is a dogma of the great captain of 
the age that has become almost stereotyped upon the general mind. 
Let his grace be entreated to interfere in a case of oppression ; to 
throw the shield of his diaracter and influence over the head of the 
injured ; to protect the church, or to raise his voice against the adop- 
tion by the State of a system of education at variance with true 
religion ; forthwith the suppliant is peremptorily, though courteously 
informed, that " the Duke of Wellington does not interfere where lie 
has no control." 

Now, I venture to say that this reply of his grace indicates a state 
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of mind that is utterly antagomstic to the spirit of the British consti- 
tution. It is, indeed, highly characteristic of the individual ; it indi- 
cates the mind of the soldier ; but it is quite at variance with the feel- 
ii^ which becomes a citizen, and should distinctly mark the British 
statesman. 

In the army every man has his fixed place ; each regiment is a 
machine, of which the officers and men are the cranks, wheels, screws, 
bolts, rollers, &g. Each individual in it has merely to play a part so 
strictly defined, that it involves a consideration of his port and beaiing, 
the direction of his eyes, the position of every limb of his body. The 
corporal has no right to " interfere " with the sergeant's matters, nor 
he with those of the ensign ; nor, in a word, any individual with 
another man's affairs "over which he has no control." This is all 
admirable in the army ; but the army is an institution governed and 
regulated by the most despotic principles. The more complete the 
spiiit of submission which the subordinates display, the more p3i*fedt 
the working of this great slaughtering machine will be ; and the mind 
which is thoroughly imbued with the military spirit, and takes its 
idea of proprieties from the camp, is indeed admirable in its way ; but 
60 far forth shows a certain amount of disqualification for the fulfil- 
ment of the functions of a civilian. 

I entertain the highest possible admiration for ihe unparalleled 
professional attributes of the Duke of Wellington, and for the extraor- 
dinary talents that distinguish him. His despatches must immor- 
talize him. His style is a model of perspicacity; in lucid expres- 
sion of sentiment he cannot have a superior; and the soundness 
of judgment which, through the whole of that wondrous compilation, 
he is manifested as applying to every question, however complicated, 
4:hat is brought before him, cannot fail to create in every one who is 
qualified to appreciate character, a profound sense of the possession on 
on his grace's part of matchless ability. 

His grace was not a mere soldier ; he was a military philosopher. I 
apprehend that the secret of his victories is to be traced to a deeper 
source than that which the cleverest tactician could command. 

It is impossible to read the narrative of the great military struggle 
in which l^e duke played so conspicuous a part, without coming to the 
conclusion that he and his imperial rival did not merely contend in 
acms, but that there was brought, in their case, into collision, mental 
qualities of the very highest order. Napoleon wielded not so much 
Fxench swords as French spirits. WelUngton opposed him, not with 
the British bayonet, but with British souls. 

You see in the case of the former, the workings of a conviction that 
he ruled over battalions of enthusiasts. You perceive all the energies 
of his mind employed to evoke that enthusiasm, to create in the 
breasts of his troops a thirst for that glory which he knew them to be 
chiefly quickened by ; he seems to have been aware that it was by the 
impetus of an assault — by the fury which grew out of a rapid onset, in 
wluch reason scarcely had a part to play, that they would alone achieve 
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success. Here lay his/or*^, and he knew it ; and so long as he con- 
tended with mere soldiers, the flight of his eagles through almost the 
length and hreadth of Europe and Africa, was over fields strewed with 
the corpses of his victims. At last, he became matched with a master 
spirit. Wellington penetrated into the heart of his antagonist, and 
there he discovered the mystery of his might. He coolly placed into 
the metaphysical balance the mind of Britons and the mind of 
Frenchmen ; he saw that he was the leader of a phlegmatic race, who, 
in a mere battle of enthusiasm, would be worsted — a thinking, reason- 
ing, grave, and sober people, not likely to be kindled with such flames 
as the genius of his opponent could so easily excite ; but, at the same 
time, patient and enduring, and fraught with a dauntless energy of 
purpose — an energy which, if it would not so brilliantly triumph, 
appeared incapable of understanding what it meant to yield. He 
weighed these counter qualities, he compared their relative worth, and 
by a course of reasoning, brief, perhaps, but which a meaner mind 
could not have accomplished save through the most elaborate process, 
he arrived at the conclusion, that by making proper use of the material 
with which he was furnished, he might not merely fling his gigantic 
adversary as a prey into the midst of the rocks of the ocean, but 
demonstrate to the remotest ages of posterity that the native qualities 
of the British character were, in the battle field, more than a match 
for the most chivalrous powers that ever elicited the astonishment of 
mankind. 

Mark, on the plains of Waterloo, these consummate generals ! As 
the great duke contemplated the lightning charges of the cuirasseers, 
and of the imperial guard, he quietly bode his time ; battalion after 
battalion thundered upon his van ; his troops fell by thousands, each 
man wounded in the front and in his place; and the survivors 
scarcely supposed but that it was a shrinking from danger, a want of 
confidence in their courage, which rendered their general inactive ; but 
he, the while, was pondering upon the waste of energy that he beheld 
expended upon his unyielding hosts ; he was calculating, with all the 
coolness of a practical physician, the moment when the rapidity of 
their movements would exhaust the wind of his assailants — the 
moment when their steeds would be breathless and their fiery ranks 
worn out. The emperor raged and stamped : " Those vile English," 
said he, " know not when they are beaten ; my troops are fainting 
with efforts such as mortal eye never before witnessed. Why does not 
the enemy fly the field?" Little did he know his man I When 
Napoleon calculated that the victory should be won, Wellington knew 
that his moment had arrived, and with the cry of " Up, guards, and 
at them !" he prostrated into the dust for ever the throne and the 
dynastry of Napoleon I. It is quite impossible that any man can 
appreciate more highly than I do, the great military qualities of the 
glorious Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 

But, after all, what is he ? Why, he is a great general, and no 
more. And what is a great general ? A mere upper ser^^ant. He wears 
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shell] dcr-knots, and cocks* feathers in his hat, and has a coat trimmed 
with gold lace ; and he is, in fact, I repeat, properly speaking, just an 
upper servant of the British Cabinet ; he is a chief man-butcher of 
the State. The constitution neither does admit, nor should admit, the 
commander-in-chief of the army to a seat in the Cabinet. He is quite 
out of his place there. The violation of this constitutional rule, in the 
case of the admirable Duke, is a fearful deviation from constitutional 
rectitude. 

The British Cabinet should be composed of grave men of peace, 
each a diligent student of the Word of God ; they should jointly and 
severally try, by that unerring standard, every great political and 
international question which comes before them. They should be 
slow, very slow, to issue the command, " Draw swords !" while at the 
same time they should not be forgetful of the last clause of the thirty- 
seventh article* of the church, to wit : " It is lawful for Christian men,, 
at the command of the magistrates, to wear weapons and serve in the 
wars." Christ would never have said, " Let him that hath no sword^ 
sell his garment and buy one," (Luke xxii. 86,) had he designed to 
inculcate the principle, that there could not arise any occasion in 
which war would be proper. The poet, James Montgomery, justifies 
the principle of war in a manner so beautiful and touching, and at the 
same time so suggestive of the most unanswerable reasoning, that the 
slightest glance at his exquisite lines must convince every intelligent 
mind. 

** The battalions of men with their banners nnfurlM, 
An infant to shield from the swords of the world." 

The British Cabinet, I repeat, in the quietude of their council 
chamber, and from a consideration of the Word of God, should decide 
when war should be carried on. Providence has placed at their 
disposal a force which, in a just cause, must be invincible. When they 
have come to a decision that scriptural principle requires the drawing 
of the sword, their business then is, to send their messenger to the 
commander-in-chief, desiring him to embark — say for France, march 
upon Paris and take it. He has nothing to do with the reasons why 
or wherefore, pro or con ; he is merely to understand that the power 
which pays him demands that particular exercise of his services ; and 
that it expects, not merely obedience, but success. The immemorial 
practice of the British Cabinet has been, to hang the conquered 
general. No matter what mishap may have led to his defeat, he is 
regarded as the criminal cause of it; he may manoeuvre, he may 
retreat, should the occasion demand it, but he must succeed, or with 
his head be responsible for misconduct. 

A mind influenced as that of the commander-in-chief of the British 

forces, save under the most extraordinary circumstances, is likely to 

' be, must constitute a most improper element in a deliberative body, 

such as the British Cabinet is. The deliberations of such a body 
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should be severely regulated by sound principle : justice, tnitb, and 
righteousness, all deduced from the Word of G-od, ought to be the 
inflexible standard around which the thoughts of Cabinet councillorB 
should circulate, and by which their decisions should be inexMrably 
swayed. An individual should not be admitted into their number 
who would be likely to say with any authority, " We cannot do tibis, 
though it be right; or we cannot avoid that, though it be wrong;" 
or, on the other hand, " Let us proceed in this direction, because wfe 
have the power to do so, though justice would forbid ;" or, " Let us 
crush this power, since we can do fio, even though religion interdict 
that we should profit by the aggrandisement ;" in a word, a mind 
governed by the vulgar calculations of brute force, and whose policy 
would almost necessarily be, to a great degree, regulated byoonsidwa- 
tions of this sort — all such considerations being, in fact, low, ♦grovel- 
ling, and sordid, when compared with those founded upon the loftier 
principles of truth and righteousness, suoh a mind should be utterly 
excluded from the councils appointed to decide upon the jiestinies of 
Britain. 

David, the most pious monarch whom history has furnished us with 
a record of, was compelled to employ ungodly generals ; and he never 
ceased to deprecate the policy by which they were governed. 'Their 
unrighteous counsels, whenever they prevailed, afflicted him; aaidyet, 
remarkable for energy as his character was, he could scarcely maintain 
against them that ascendancy in the conduct of hi^ government whi(^ 
he felt to be essential to the general welfare. Again and again we 
find that the complaint burst from him as he thought upon the 
excesses of his generals, Joab and his brethren: "These sons of 
Jeruiah are too strong for me." And if king David, sustained as he 
was by the immense support of immovable and unerring principle, 
could scarce withstand the suggestions of his military chiefs, how 
much more liliely are such suggestions to have an irresistible force, 
when urged upon British ministers of the present day! These 
ministers now, unfortunately, have no principle to govern them. 
Having once yielded to expediency they have become its slaves. They 
no longer as much as dare say that it is the pole-star of truth which 
regulates their course ; they are at sea without a compass ; it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that an individual like Wellington should 
participate in their consultations without being paramount as an 
adviser and a guide. Hence, instead of principle being the rudder, 
and wisdom the pilot which holds it, physical force moved by the 
hand of a soldier, governs the vessel of the State, and decides the track 
in which it shall run. It is little wonder, under such circumstances, 
that breakers should be a-head, and that apprehensions of fatality 
should possess the mind of all the thinking subjects of the crown. 

An old proverb says. Vis consili eaters mole ruit sua ; that is to say, 
" Brute force, if not governed by policy, must perish by its own 
energy ;" otherwise, in order to be of any use, physical force must be 
under the absolute guidance of wisdom, and consequently of Divine 
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Wisdom, for ihere is no wisdom btit of God. Now, if bare force must 
perish — ^force without counsel, without wisdom, without the direction 
of the Word of God, it will not be questioned that the national 
councils, when swayed by a mind that is the representative of the 
physical force of the kingdom, the depositary of its immense power — 
a mind, all whose movements grow out of the mere consideration of 
the importance -and comparative weight of counteracting forces — ^will 
be as likely to destroy themselves as brute force, when altogether 
ui^ovemed, would be. 

I remember having seen in the papers some time ago, amongst the 
reports of the debates in the* House of Lords, a passage illustrative of 
the justice of the above observation. I cannot charge my memory 
with either the time in which the thing occurred, or the exact circum- 
stances coxmected with it. I am perfectly certain, however, as to the 
substantial accuracy of the statement which I make. The Bishop of 
London was led to deplore the <encouragement given by the govem- 
mofnt to idolatry in the eastern possessions of the British crown. The 
Duke of Wellington, in the peremptory tone for which he is remark- 
able, and which constantly ceniveys the idea that he is thoroughly 
cosmnced, beyond any manner of question or sort of doubt, 1ihat he is 
:ahsolutely an infallible authority; and that as such he is entitled at 
OBoe, not merely to demolish those opposed to him, but to command 
the unhesitating approval of the whole world to every jot and tittle 
^hieh, as an oracle, he may deliver — I say the Duke of Wellington 
uprose, or rather upstarted, and spoke to the following effect : " The 
right revarend .prelate has spok^i with a great amount of confidence 
on the subject of government countenancing idolatry in the east, 
positively asserting that such a course is very wrong ; but I ;beg to 
inform the right reverend prelate that I know a little of India, and 
ithat the men whom he calls idolaters constitute as brave troops as ever 
fought in the British army, and that I would not be the man to become 
responsible for the consequences of acting in anything like the manner 
suggested by the right reverend prelate." 

The Bishop of London in reply, right nobly said, that if the whole 
of our possessions in India depended upon the sanction of one single 
act of idolatry, he would be disposed to say, " Away with them alto- 
gether ! " Eight nobly, ay, and right wisely too ! He must be a poor 
student of his Bible, and utterly unacquainted with the truth of the 
case, who is not convinced that it was to root up idolatry that Provi- 
dence gave England supremacy in the east ; and that every act of hers 
that would countenance the abomination, would be in contravention of 
her right of possession. But how admirably does the anecdote illus- 
trate my position ! how clearly does it mark the character of the 
** wisdom " which the duke carries into his political conduct ! and how 
certainly does it indicate the ruin which is likely to be involved in 
the predominance of such a counsellor in the public affairs of Christian 
Britain ; if, indeed, it can now be called Christian Britain ! The 
truth is, the duke has very nearly unchristianised the Butish S:tate, 
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and rendered the Word of God of as small importance as a rule of 
British policy as it was in his own camp, when his sole object was to 
circumvent the enemy, and, having taken him as much as possible at 
disadvantage, to rout and destroy him. 

The commander of the forces in a British war is, in fact, merely a 
subordinate functionary to execute the work imposed upon him by the 
orders of the Cabinet ; and as such only he should be viewed and 
allowed to act. When his business is assigned to him, he may deter- 
mine the number of troops necessary for the occasion ; it is he who is 
to determine on the movements these troops shall make, with their 
numbers and appointments he is alone concerned. But there is a 
function with respect to those troops that the Cabinet should fulfil, 
and very accurately fulfil too, with which their commander has, perhaps, 
but little to do ; and that is, to consider whether there be anything in 
the principles of those who compose their battalions antagonistic to 
success. They are taught by the Word of God that " God is the Lord 
of hosts." They are there abundantly informed, that it is he who 
giveth victory unto kings; and that if numbers be calculated on, 
irrespectively of the favour and the blessing of the Almighty, defeat 
is sure to be the result. Place a mere soldier to deliberate, and he 
will laugh to scorn such thoughts as these : he will say, the power of 
twenty thousand men is expressed by their number ; be they idolaters 
or worshippers of God, be they Protestants or be they Papists, these 
distinctions make not the slightest possible difference. " I have found 
by experience," he will say, " that their force is just alike." His mind 
never having been habituated to look beyond results, he will not be 
able to appreciate the spiritual influence that was connected with 
national faithfulness, at the time when his victories were won ; or the 
great national purposes, involving the integrity of the national faith, 
which led unknown to him to the success of the warfare in which he 
was engaged. All these things the military structure of his mind 
would make light of, and as the result of this state of mind he would 
be likely to advise an organisation of forces in total indifference to the 
dictates of the Word of God. 

Can we avoid attributing to some such infatuation as this the vast 
amalgamation of Papists in the present military force of Great Britain? 
I am convinced that the idea which I suggest is of vast importance ; 
and if it be important in relation to the regular troops, it is equally 
important, if not more so, when considered in reference to the com- 
position of our immense police force, on the integrity of which so 
much depends. 

It is very possible that if a Christian man in the cabinet — supposing 
such a one to be there — hinted at considerations similar to the above, 
he would be at once put down by a " pooh! moonshine, and nonsense," 
of the iron duke ; but do you suppose, reader, that Gregoiy XVI. 
would think little of the matter ? Do you suppose that the cardinals 
would do so? Do you imagine that the thing does not enter into the 
calculations of Dr. M*Hale ; ay, and of the " Conservative "Dr. Mur- 
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ray, too, and of all their priests ? Do you suppose that a bird in the 
air never chirps to the same tune in the ears of Daniel O'Connell and 
the Eepealers ? If you do not, you are not the man I take you for. 
Allow me to lay before you an extract from one of the last numbers of 
the TahUt: 

The duty of the soldier is not confined to the person of his commanding 
officer, nor even to the Articles of War. The law of the realm is more than 
both of these put together. With his red coat he assamed a new character, 
yet he did not, with his coloured clothes, put away his former character. He is 
both soldier and citizen. He is not only soldier and citizen — he is a Catholic. 
His duties to religion are ever paramount to those he owes to the State, In endea- 
Touring to discharge the latter, ne is bound to seek from the church the same helps 
and counsels he is accustomed to receive from her in his other relations of life. 
Such are his duties. His rights are co-relatire with these. If he is bound to ask 
the directions of his confessor, the latter is bound to impart them. ^ The lips of 
the priest shall keep knowledge." There is no reservation in this promise. There 
is no department of duty upon which the priest is not authorised — nay, required — to 
give counsel to his flock. Moral theology, ethics, politics, or by whatsoever names 
duty may be sought to be expressed, the penitent is bound to demand, and entitUd to 
receive, from tJte confessional, the solution of his doubts, and the enlightenment of 
ignorance. 

We are ashamed to dwell farther on these truisms. That we have mentioned 
them at all is not our fault. By our military and other lay corremondents, these 
difficulties of detail and expediency have been so frequently ana so confidently 
urged in answer to our recent appeal to their principles, that we felt ourselves 
compelled to notice them. 

We do not — we never did — assert that the common soldier, or even his more 
enlightened officer, must, at the commencement of every war, for himself deter- 
mine that it is a righteous war before he can engage in it. But we do assert, that 
he is bound to have the point determined for him by those who, befi^re God, are answer^ 
cMefor his soul. If this plain truth be not an answer to such objections, we refer those 
who make them to their catechism. 

And if these very plain hints do not convey a world of important 
matter to you, my honest friend, your skull must be almost as thick 
as that of Mr. Grey V. Porter ! Do you observe ! these are merely 
three paragraphs out of many such. The Popish journalist has made 
a " recent appeal to their principles" — "the principles," namely, of 
his readers — and all in the same strain ; and the result has been, that 
his " military and other lay con-espondents have, frequently and con- 
fidently, urged difficulties of detail and expediency " upon him (the 
Tablet), " His military correspondents " were, of course, exceedingly 
anxious on the subject of being, by possibility, arrayed against their 
brethren the Repealers, or against their Popish confederates in the 
French army. Should their dearly-beloved Prince Joinville be wafted, 
upon some foggy or tempestuous night, to their heretical coasts, and 
sorely puzzled with these " difficulties of detail and expediency ; " to 
wit, whether they should load their muskets with blank cartridge, or 
whether they should fling them down altogether, or whether it might 
not be a better solution of the " difficulty," to discharge them at once 
upon their heretical officers ; sorely puzzled by " all thfese details," 
and " these difficulties," they were compelled to write " frequently ** 
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and " eonfidently " to *' their Tablet ; " and " their Tablet " answered 
them that it would not be quite safe to publish '* treason " in a news- 
paper, but that they might have it for nothing at all from " their 
confessors : " those " who, before God, were answerable for their 
souls." 

The blindness, the folly, and the infatuation that have prepared us 
for judgment, are actually inconceivable ! * 

A commander-in-chief is just as likely to be unfit to give counsel as 
to the policy which should decide the great business of national war- 
fare, as a coachman is unfit to advise his master as to where he should 
drive his carriage ; he is a very proper person, indeed, to determine 
on the best mode of getting to the point decided on, but for the making 
of the decision itself, it is more than probable that he is altogether 
unqualified. 

Moreover, the whole life of a great general has been employed in 
securing victories ; this has been the object of his existence ; success 
has been the point mth him ; the mode of achieving it, as far as 
respects principle, he has been habituated to regard as quite a subor- 
dinate matter; deceit, guile, stratagem, and snares of all sorts, ambus- 
cades, and covert ways, the enormous sacrifice of human life, present 
no feature inconsistent with their employment. Conscientious scniples, 
that might in the commencement of his career have been entertained, 
have, as a matter of course, been stifled ; and a state of feeling pro- 
duced, which regards everything of the sort, not with antipathy, but 
with approbation. Such a school as this, therefore, may be pronounced 
the most unfit school imaginable for a British statesman. An indi- 
vidual brought up in the army, and its chief and distinguished com- 
mander introduced into the cabinet, so far from being valuable in 
proportion to his military talents, his long experience, his great influ- 
ence, his favour with foreign potentates, and his highly-applauded 
habits of business, will, in this very proportion, be likely to be detri- 
mental to the public weal. The prestige of his renown will enable 
him to overbear his ministerial coUea^es, and to induce them to 
suppose that they shall be quite justified in introducing into the 
cabinet the tactics and the policy of the camp and of the field. 

Now the truth of the matter is, that all these evils have been realized 
to the country since the Duke of Wellington has been admitted into 
the cabinet. The carrying of their measures seems now the one single 
object of our statesmen ; they seem, moreover, to be just as little con- 
cerned about the principle of these measures, as a captain of dragoons 
might be supposed to be about the justice of the war in which he was 
leading his troop to charge the enemy ; in fact, this has been .precisely 
the character of Sir Robert Peel's parliahjentary tactics — all is conceal- 
ment in the first instance ; there is the most careful consideration of 
the best mode of enabling him to take the public by surprise ; not a 

* The view suggested here is equally applicable to admixture of Papists in 
the police force. In that force they are in a great majority. The case of John 
Flint and its drcumstances, as before stated, bear upon the subject 
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EP^llable is breathed about the details of bis policy, nor about the 
policy itself, till the very last moment. Support is tlien secured from 
every possible source — ^Whig and Eadical, Papist and Infidel, Not a 
moments time that can with anything like decency be denied, is- 
afiPorded for deliberation. The public are treated as an inconsiderable 
rabble ; the remonstrances of religious men, instead of producing any 
disposition to hesitate, are declared to be the very reason on account of 
which the measures they oppose shall be carried. And why all this ? 
Why, because the commander-in-chief sees a " cloud rising in the 
west," and is told that there are " seven millions " clamorously 
demanding measures of injustice and of wrong ; and because, perhaps, 
he has got some private hints that the Popish soldiers in a war, the 
unsuccessful issue of which might promote Repeal, would manifest a 
dangerous disaffection to British interests. All this, which a Christian 
mind would regard as mere rubbish — ^which Christian principle and 
Christian power would enable a Christian statesman to shake off as 
dew-drops from a lion's mane — the mere soldier, habituated to act 
irrespectively of principle, magnifies into the turning points of his 
policy, and regards as constituting valid inducements for the adoption 
of the most unprincipled compromise and surrender. The history of 
this realm, since the Duke of Wellington was first unfortunately 
entrusted with political power, affords a most clear, but at the same 
time a most painful illustration of that wisdom of our ancestors which 
taught that the commander-in-chief of the military force of Grreat 
Britain was misplaced when he was transferred from the tented field 
to the council chamber. 

The proverb, then, of the Duke of Wellington, that " he should not 
interfere where he has no control," involves much that is absurd, 
much that is dangerous, and much that is characteristic of military 
despotism. The truth is, in our free constitution every man is entitled 
to consider himself as invested with a certain share of " controlling " 
influence, which he is warranted to exercise with respect to everything 
that affects the public weal. The influence may be very low in its 
degree, but it is by no means inconsiderable in its importance. It 
cost no small amount of exertion to secure it ; its obtainment involved 
the outpouring of oceans of rich and holy blood ; it was the result of 
centuries devoted to the laborious exercise of that public spirit for 
which Englishmen are renowned, which is the proper fruit of Protes- 
tantism, and to gain which more than one throne was overturned — 
more than one dynasty displaced. It is my humble prayer, that a 
sense of the importance of the controlling power of British citizens 
may more and more pervade the public mind ; tiiat every Protestant 
artizan may consider himself as, in his measure, responsible for the 
public good, and for all those grievances which, may afflict any the 
JEiumblest of his brethren in the faith. 

In order that each of my readers may clearly understand the 
liberties, the privileges, and the rights which have been won for us by 
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Protestantism, and which have been entrusted to our safe keeping, I 
here present them all with a full copy of the Bill of Bights, which I 
trust they may not only study themselves, but teach to their children 
and their children's children. 

On the 13tli of February, 1689, the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
being seated on two large chairs under a canopy of State, both Houses 
of the Convention — ^the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
then called a convention, because there was no king at the time, James 
the Second having abdicated, and William and Mary not being as yet 
nominated joint sovereigns of the realm, and the act of a reigning 
sovereign being demanded to constitute a legal parliament — ^waited 
upon them in a full body to offer them the crown ; but before they 
proceeded to this solemn offer, they caused the clerk of the crown to 
read the " Declaration of Bights," which is embodied in the following 
Act, and which is enclosed within inverted commas. The bill did 
not pass, nor become law, until the 16th of December, A.D. 1689. 
Here it is — 

THE BELL OF RIGHTS. 

AN ACT DEGIARINO THE HIOHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE SUBJECT, A^D 
SETTLING THE SUCCESSION OF THE CBOWN. 

Whereas the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, assembled at Westmin- 
ster, lawfully, fully, and freely representing all the estates of the people of this 
realm, did, upon the 13th day of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
«ix hundred and eighty-eight, present unto their majesties, then called and known 
by the names and style of William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, being 
present in their proper persons, a certain declaration in writing, made by the said 
lords and commons, in the words following, viz. : 

" Whereas the late King James the Second, by the assistance of divcTS evil coun- 
sellors, judges, and ministers employed by him, did endeavour to subvert and extir- 
pate the Protestant religion and the laws and liberties of this kingdom. 

** 1. By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with and suspending ot 
laws, and the execution of laws, without consent of parliament 

" 2. By committing and prosecuting divers worthy prelates for humbly petition- 
ing to be excused from concurring to the said assumed power. 

^ 3. By issuing and causing to be executed a commission under the great seal for 
erecting a court called ' the court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes.' 

" 4. By levying money for and to the use of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
for other time, and in other manner than the same was granted by parliament 

'* 5. By raising and keeping a standing army within this kingdom in time of peace, 
without consent of parliament, and quartering soldiers contrary to law. 

** 0. By causing several good subjects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, at the 
«ame time when Papists were both armed and employed contrary to law. 

** 7. By violating the fireedom of election of members to serve in Parliament 

" 8. By prosecutions in the court of King's Bench, for matters and causes cog* 
■isable only in parliament, and by divers other arbitrary and illegal courses. 

'* 9. And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified persons,^ have been 
returned and served on juries in trials, and paxticolarly divers jurors in trials for 
high treason, which were not freeholders. 

*' 10. And excessive bail hath been required of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude the benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the subjects. 

'^ 11. And ezcenive fines have been imposed, and iUand and croel punishmeato 
inflicted. ir^ f ^ r 
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*' 12. And several grants and promises made of fines and forfeitnres, before any 
conviction or judgment against the persons upon whom the same were to be levied. 

" All which are utterly and directlj contrary to the known laws, and statutes, and 
freedom of this realm. 

**And whereas, the said late King James the Second, having abdicated the 
government, and the throne being thereby vacant, his highness the Prince of 
Orange (whom it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious instrument of 
delivering this kingdom from Popery and arbitrary power) did, by the advice of the 
iords spiritual and temporal, and divers principal persons of the commons, cause 
letters to be written to the lords spiritual and temporal, being Protestants; and 
other letters to the several counties, cities, universities, boroughs, and cinque-ports, 
for the choosing of such persons to represent them, as were of right to be sent to par- 
liament, to meet and sit at Westminster upon the two and twentieth day of January, 
in tliis year one thousand six hundred and eig^hty-eighfc, in order to such an esta- 
blishment, as that their religion, laws, and liberties might not again be in danger of 
being subverted; upon which letters elections have been accordingly made. 

** And thereupon the said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, pursuant to 
their respective letters and elections, bemg now assembled in a full and free repre- 
sentative of this nation, taking into their most serious consideration the best means 
for attaining the ends aforesaid; do, in the first place, (as their ancestors in like 
ease have usually done,) for the vindicating and asserting their ancient rights and 
liberties, declare: 

"1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the execution of laws, 
by regal authority, without consent of parliament, is illegal 

*' 2r. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or the execution of laws, 
by regal authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is illegaL 

** 3. That the commission for erecting the late court of conmiissioners for eccle- 
siastical causes, and all other commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal and 
pernicious. 

" 4. That levying money for or to the use of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
without grant of parliament, for longer time or in other manner than the same is or 
shall be granted, is illegaL 

"5. THAT IT IS THE RIGHT OF THE SUBJECTS TO PETITION THE 
KING, AND ALL COMMITMENTS AND PBOSECUTIONS FOB SUCH PETI- 
TIONING ARE ILLEGAL. 

** 6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in time of 
peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is against law. 

** 7. That the subjects which are Trotestants, may have arms far their defence, suit' 
able to their conditions^ as aUowed by law, 

<* 8. That election of members of parliament ought to be free. 

*' 9. That the freedom of speech and debates or proceedings in parliament ought 
cot to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of parliament 

** 10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

** 11. That jurors ought to be duly impannelled and returned ; and jurors which 
pass upon men in trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

" 12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons 
before conviction are illegal and void. 

*' 13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthening. 
And preserving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

"AND THEY DO CLAIM, DEMAND, AND INSIST UPON ALL AND SIN- 
GULAR THE PREMISSES AS THEIR UNDOUBTED RIGHTS AND LIBER. 
TIES ; and that no declarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings to the prejudice 
of the people in any of the said premisses, ought in anywise to be drawn hereafter 
into conse<}nence or example. 

** To which demand of tiieir rights they are particularly encouraged by the decia* 
ration of his highness the Prince of Orange, as being the only means for obtaining 
A full redress and remedy therein. 
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« HAVING THEBEFOBE AN ENTIBE CONFIDENCE THAT HIS SAID 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF ORANGE WILL PERFECT THE DELIVER- 
ANCE BO FAR ADVANCED BY HIM, AND WILL STILL PRESERVE THEM 
FROM THE VIOLATION OF THEIR RIGHTS WHICH THEY HAVE HERE 
ASSERTED, AND FROM ALL. OTHER ATTEMPTS UPON THEIR RELI- 
GION, RIGHTS, AND LIBERTIES. 

**II. The said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, assembled at Westmin- 
ster do resolve, that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be and be 
dechured Eang and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
tboKunto belonging, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the said kingdoms and 
dominions to them the said Prince and Princess daring their Uves, ^d the life of 
the survivor of them ; and that the sole and full exerciie of the regal power be only 
in and executed by the said Prince of Orange, in the names of tiie said Prince and 
Princess, during their joint lives ; and after their deceases, the said crown and royal 
dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions to be to the heirs of the body of the 
said Princess ; and for de£Euilt of sudi issae to the Princess Anne of Denmark, and 
the heirs of her body ; and for default of such issue to the heirs of the body of the 
said Prince of Orange. And the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, do pray 
the said Prince and Princess to accept the same accordingly. 

'* in. And that the oaths hereaft^ mentioned be taken by all persons of whom 
-the oaths of allegiance and supremacy might be required by law, mstead of them ; 
and that the said oaths of allegiance and supremacy be abrogated. 

** I [A. B.] do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be faithful, and bear true 
ollegiance, to their majesties King William and Queen Mary : 

"So help me God." 

**J [A. B.] do swear, that I do f^om my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as im- 
pious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, that princes excommuni- 
cated or deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. And I do declare, that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any juris- 
diction, power, superiority, jHre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm : " So help me God." 

" rV. Upon which their said majesties did accept the crown and royal dignity of 
the kingdoms of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belon^ng, according to the resolution and desire of the said lords and conmions 
contained in the said declaration. 

" V. And thereupon their majesties were pleased that the said lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, being the two houses of parliament, should continue to 
sit, and with their majesties* royal concurrence make effectual provision for the set- 
tlement of the religion, laws, and liberties of this kingdom, so that the same for the 
future might not he in danger again of being subverted ; to which the said lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, did agree and proceed to act accordingly." 

" y I. Now, in pursuance of the premisses, the said lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons, in parliament assembled, for the ratifying, confirming, and establishing 
tiie said declaration, and the articles, clauses, matters, and things Uierein contained, 
by the force of a law made in due form by authority of parliament, do pray that it 
may be declared and enacted, that all and singular the rights and liberties asserted 
and claimed in the said declaration, are the true, ancient, and indubitable rights and 
liberties of the people of this kingdom, and so shall be esteemed, allowed, cidiudged, 
deemed, and taken to be, and that all, and every, the particulars aforesaid shall be 
firmly and strictly holden and observed, as they are expressed in the said declara- 
tion ; AND ALL OFFICERS AND MINISTERS WHATSOEVER, SHALL 
SERVE THEIR MAJESTIES AND THEIR SUCCESSORS ACCORDING TO 
THE SAME IN ALL TIMES TO COME. 

"VII. And the said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, seriously consi- 
dering how it hath pleased Almighty God, in his marvellous providence and 
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meBcifal goodness to this natton, to provide and preserve their said majesties' royal 
persons most happily to reign over us upon the thioae of their ancestors, for whidi 
they render nnto him, from the bottom of their hearts, their humblest thanks and 
praises, do truly, firmly, assuredly, and in the sincerity of their hearts think, and do 
hereby recognise, acknowledge, and declare, that King James the Second having 
abdicated the government, and their majesties having accepted the crown and roy^ 
dignity as aforesaid, their said majesties did become, were, are, and of right ought 
to be, by the laws of this realm, our sovereign liege lord and lady, king and queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, in and to 
whose princely persons the royal state, crown, and dignity of the said realms, with 
all honours, stiles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions and authorities 
to the same belonging and appertaining, are most fully, rightMly, and entirely 
invested and incorporated, united and annexed. 

*' y III. And lor preventmg all questions and divisions in this reahn, bj reason of 
any pretended titles to the crown, and for preserving a certainty in the succession 
thereof in and upon which the unity, peace, tranquillity, and safety of this nation 
do, under Grod, wholly consist and depend, the said lords spiritual and temporal, 
4nd commons, do beseech their majesties that it may be enacted, established, and 
declared, that the crown and regal government of the said kingdoms and dominions, 
with all and singular the premises 2iereunto belonging and appertaining, diall be 
and continue to their said majesties, and the survivor of them, during their lives 
and the life of the survivor of them : and that the entire, perfect, and full exercise 
of the regal power and government be only in, and executed by his majesty, in the 
names of bow their majesties during their joint lives ; and after their deceases the 
said crown and premises shall be and remain to the heirs of the body of her ma- 
jesty ; and for default of such issue, to her royal highness the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; and fw default of such issue, to the heirs of 
the body of his said majesty ; and thereunto the said lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, do, in the name of all the people aforesaid, most humbly and faith- 
fiilly submit themselves, their heirs, and posterities for ever ; and do faithfully 
promise that they will stand to, maintain, and defend their said majesties, and also 
the limitation and succession of the crown herem specified and contained, to the 
utmost of their powers, widi their lives and estates, against all persons whatsoever 
that shall attempt anything to the contrary. 

** IX. And whereas it hath been found by experience, that it is inconsistent with 
&e safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a Popish prince^ 
or by any kmg or queen marrying a Papist^ the said lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, do further pray that it may be enacted, that all and every person 
and persons, that is, are, or shall be, reconciled to, or shall hold communion with, the 
See or Church of Borne, or shaU profess the Popish religion, or shall marry a Papist^, 
shall be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, possess, or enjoy, the crown 
. and government of this realm and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
or any part of the same, or to have, use, or exercise any regal power, authority, or 
jurisdiction within ibe same ; and in all and every such case or cases, the people of 
these realms shall be, and are hereby absolved of (heir allegiance; and ike said crown 
and government shaU from time to time descend to, and be enjoyed by such person 
or persons, being Protestants, as should have inherited and enjoyed the same, in 
case the said person or persons so reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or 
marrying as aforesaid, were naturally dead. 

'* X. And that every king and queen of this realm, who at any time hereafter 
shall come to and succeed m the imperial crown of this kingdom, shall on the first 
day of the meeting of the first parliament next after his or her coming to the 
crown, sitting in Ma or her throne in the house of peers, in the presence of the lords 
and commons therein assembled, or at his or her coronation, before such person or 
persons who shidl administer tb« coronation oath to him or her, at the time of his 
or her taking the said oath (which shall first happen) make, snbscrUie, and audibly 
repeat the declaration mentioned in the statute made in the thirtieth year of the 
reign of King Charles the Second, intituled, <*Aii Act for the more effectual pre- 
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serving the king's person and goyemment, hy disabling Papists from sitting in 
either honse of parliament." But if it shall happen that such king or queen, upon 
his or her succession to the crown of this realm, shall be under die age of twelve 
years, then eyerj such king; or queen shall make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the 
said declaration at his or her coionation, or the first day of the meeting of the first 
parliament as aforesaid, which shall first happen after such king or queen shall 
have attained the said age of twelve years. 

*'XL All which their majesties are contented and pleased shall be declared, 
enacted, and established by authority of this present parliament, and shall stand, 
remain, and be the law of this realm for ever ; and the same are by their said ma- 
jesties, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and' temporal, and 
commons, in parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, declared, 
enacted, and established accordingly. 

**Xn. And be it further declared and enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and after this present session of parliament, no dispensation by turn obstante of or to 
any statute, or any part thereof, shall be allowed, but that the same shall be held 
void and of no effect, except a dispensation be allowed of in such statute, and 
except in such cases as shall be specially provided for by one or more bill or bills 
to be passed during this present session of parliament. 

'* XIIL Provided that no charter, or grant, or pardon, granted before the three 
and twentieth day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-nine, shall be anyway impeached or invalidated by this act ; but that 
the same shall be, and remain of the same force and efiect in law, and no other than 
as if this act had never been made." 

The following is the declaration made by our sovereigns at their 
coronation, referred to in clause X. of the above act. 

" I [A, B.] do solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord's supper there is not 
Any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever ; and that 
the invocation or adoration of the Yir^n Mary, or any other saint, and the sacri- 
fice of the mass, as they are now used m the Church of Bome, are superstitious and 
idolato-ous. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare 
that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words read unto me, as they are commonly understood by Engh'sh 
Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, 
and without any dispensation already granted me for this purpose by the Pope, or 
any other authority or person whatsoever, or without anv hope of any such dispen- 
sation from any person or authority whatsoever, or wiuout thinking that I am or 
can be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, or any part 
thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or persons, or power whatsoever, 
should dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it was null or void from the 
beginning." 

This bill, in a form not quite so full, passed the House of Com- 
mons, and was sent up to the Lords on the 9th of May, 1689. The 
bill of the Commons disabled all Papists from succeeding to the 
crown ; to this the Lords added — ** or such as should marry Papists." 
Bishop Burnett proposed an additional clause absolving the subject in 
that case from his allegiance ; this was seconded by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and it passed without opposition or debate. The same 

E relate proposed that the Princess Sophia, Duchess of Hanover, and 
er posterity, being Protestants, should be named in the act, next in 
succession to the crown, after those therein before mentioned. King 
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William expressed to bis ministers his satisfaction with this addition ; 
and the bill, in the amended form, passed the Lords. It was then 
returned to the Commons, where it occasioned great debates, and the 
House disagreed to the Lords' proviso, which respected the House of 
Hanover. The Jacobite party in the House were unwilling to see a 
bill enacted which should shut out the hopes of the Stuart family ; 
and the republican party disliked that which seemed favourable to the 
prolongation of the monarchy. Influenced by these different motives, 
both parties combined in opposition to the bill. Several conferences 
took place between the two Houses, but they did not succeed in healing 
the breach. Meanwhile, the birth of a son to the Princess Anne, 
afterwards queen, the wife of George, Prince of Denmark, made the 
king and the Protestant party more easy on the subject of the disputed 
clause ; and the bill, on the next session, was introduced without it. 
It ultimately passed in the form above given, on the 16th of December, 
1689y and speedily received the royal assent. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERTY MUST AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THAT POPULAR 
INFLUENCE WHICH POPERY AND SLAVERY ARE ENDEAVOURING TO 
PROFIT BY. 

It is impossible to consider the charter of rights involved in the 
Act of Parliament given in the last chapter, without reflecting upon 
the vast responsibility which that charter imposes upon all true Pro- 
testants. In order to be fully appreciated, the Bill of Rights must be 
viewed in connexion with the important current of events which led to 
it. The more accurately the history of England be known, the more 
highly will that liberty be prized which was firmly established and 
ratified by the glorious Revolution of 1688. Extreme accuracy of infor- 
mation, however, as to the details of that history, is not absolutely 
requisite, in order to a proper appreciation of the privileges which, 
through that revolution, have been secured to us. It is the object of 
Popish advocates, to kick up a dust on the subject of the details of 
British history, in order, if possible, to induce the world to suppose 
that the subjects of the English crown were better off, more happy, 
aid more free, during the dominance of Popery than they have since 
been. Lingard wrote his history of England with this express view ; 
and it is certain, that he has not been quite unsuccessful in inducing 
a number of short-sighted men, who are astray as to the great funda- 
mentals of principle, to agree with him. Indeed, where sound prin- 
ciple is absent ; where fundamental truth, with the love of it, is not 
deeply impressed upon the mind of a man, he is capable of giving his 
assent to, nay, of becoming fully persuaded of the truth of paradoxes, 
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the admission of which would seem scarcely reconcilable with a sane 
state of intellect. 

Look, for example, at the late William Cobbett. There is no man- 
ner of doubt but that he was a shrewd man, and clever in a variety of 
ways ; and yet, what an immensity of delusion, absurdity, and fdly, 
does not his " History of the Reformation" prove him, not merely to 
have been capable of, but actually a victim to. He raises a great out- 
cry about the inordinate passions of Henry VIII. ; the crimes and the 
intrigues of statesmen during that monarch's reign ; the unquestion- 
able covetousness which urged many of the nobles and others to 
clamour against Monasticism, while their real object was to lay hold 
on the spoil of the monasteries. He dwells upon the baseness by 
which, occasionally, illustrious character was stained ; the cowardice 
which not unfrequently cast a shade upon the magnanimous indiffer- 
ence to consequences, for which, in the main, the Protestant reformers 
were justly celebrated ; and foundii^ a constructive case of wrong upon 
an aggregate of these unfavourable circumstantials, he brings in a ver- 
dict of guilty upon the Protestant Reformation in general. Making 
some observations upon William Cobbett, in the year 1835, in a work 
which I was publishing at that time, I spoke of him in the terms 
which follow. The passage bears so plainly upon the view which I 
am now laying before my readers, that I think I shall be excused for 
quotiDg it 

" How much perversenesg, how much frowardness is there about the 
character of men ! It would be unaccountable if we had not Scripture 
to explain to us the mystery. There we learn that * the human heart 
is deceitful above all Uiings ;* a declaration which implies, not merely 
that men desire to deceive others, but that they deceive themselves. 

" One would suppose that an able man, such as the late Mr. Cobbett 
unquestionably was, should have been able to see that he owed all the 
liberty in which he so much gloried, to that Reformation in England 
which he so much abused. What a book is his * History of the Refor- 
mation !* He there * makes it out,' apparently very much to his own 
satisfaction, that the Reformation originated solely in lust and rapa- 
city ; that it was nourished by blood ; that it deluged England with 
inconceivable misery ; that it was a system forced upon the people by 
the tyranny of their rulers. 

" Nothing can be more satisfactory to benighted, hoodwinked, deluded 
Papists, and perhaps deluded infidels of all sorts, than this work of 
Mr. Cobbett. To the true Christian it is so absurd, so ridiculous, so 
weak, so puerile, that he flings it aside with disgust. He says within 
himself, * Here is a poor man talking about subjects that he knows no 
more about than the child unborn. He wants the spiritual faculties 
to understand the true nature of the things that he talks so confi- 
dently on.' 

"Just suppose a true Christian rising from the study of the blessed 
pages of inspiration — ^his heart full of gratitude for the truths which 
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he has met therein, lifted up in the spirit of prayer and supplication 
to that gracious God who has supplied him wiUi such abundant means 
of learning the nature of the evils that he is subject to, the true road 
to peace and felicity here and hereafter, — ^in fact, tibrough the influence 
of that word, fulfilled with a spirit of devotion — made one with God, 
and God with him, so that he does in reality experience a foretaste of 
the very joys that are at God's right hand in heaven ; I say, conceive 
a man brought to this state of mind, lifted above the cares and troubles 
of the world, filled vrith a peace that the world cannot give, and con- 
scious th&U instructed by Scripture, he has attained to this blessed 
state of happiness solely through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; nay, 
further, divinely taught that the intrusion of any other ground of 
dependence whatsoever would absolutely shut him out from the peace 
that he enjoys, and therefore, that it would be entirely unattainable in 
the professiion of Popery ; I say, conceive a man in this state of mind 
to meet with Mr. Cobbett's miscalled ' History of the Reformation/ the 
ol^ect of whidi is, to dispari^e that great change, in consequence cf 
certain eircutmtance^ connected with its introduction, and how must 
he feel towards the work and its writer ? Just thus — * Poor creature V 
and fling the buok into the fire. Suppose a ' philosopher' to write a 
bulky volume, to prove the amazing disadvantage arising firom the light 
and heat of the sun. He advances cogent aiguments. * It hurts the 
blear-eyed. It is to strong for the weak-sighted. Hundreds have 
died of " the stroke of the sun." It has produced ma^ots in meat. 
It has contributed to create pestilences that have devoured thousands. 
It has imporerifthed, dried up, withered«.And blighted whole tracts of 
country that are subject to its influence. ' What a feiffful thing is the 
light and heat of the sun !' How should we pity the man who could 
pen such absurdity! Just such is the feehng with whidi & true 
Christian reads Mr. Cobbett's paradoxes. 

** And yet this gentleman was not- without his utility, as a public 
writer. There are some good things in almost the worst of his works. 
Although his faculties were not of that nature that enaUed him to 
rejoice in the glorious light diflused by the spread of true religion and 
the overthrow of Popery, he was admirable at smelling out a grievance. 
The world could scarcely do without cats and owls. If these creatures 
cannot endure the light of the sun, they are on that very account the 
better calculated to nip up the rats and mice and other nasty vermin 
that rgoice to prey in the dark.' Something of this sort was William 
Cobbett. If he could not apprehend a beauty, he had a wholesome 
relish for deformity." 

Cobbett unquestionably had his use ; but the manner in which he 
reviled the Eeformation indicates the extreme narrowness of his mind ; 
and shows that, however correct may have been his judgm^it on a few 
subjects of inferior importance, he was not qualified to offer sound 
opinions as to the great interests of the British nation. 

To resume : I repeat that the slightesit consideration of th^ state of 
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things as they existed in England during the predominence of Popeiy, 
and preyiouslj to that great moral change which was consummated hj, 
and crowned with, the " Revolution of 1688," and the " Bill of Eights,'* 
must suffice to show a man who is sound in point of principle that the 
people at that tim# were immersed in a state of bondage and degradar 
tion. When the nobles could scarcely sign their names — many of 
them being absolutely obliged to affix their marks — to those docu- 
ments which required their signatures, what must have been the 
condition of the mass of the people ? Indeed, it is only necessary tO' 
examine the manuscripts of die dark ages to perceive that it was by a 
sedulously-cherished darkness that popes and prelates swayed the 
public mind. " Mystery " was stamped upon everything that emanated 
from those in high places. The simple reading of State documents 
demanded an amount of scholar-like capacity which but few could 
attain to. Happily, the science of the present age has placed within 
the reach of all the opportunity of testing the truth of this observationr 
A select committee of the House of Commons was appointed A. D, 
1800, to inquire into the state of the public records, and to have fac- 
similes taken of ancient public documents, treaties, popes' bulls, &c. 
The late Adam Clarke, a man of great erudition and uncommoa 
diligence, was placed by the commissioners at the head of a depart- 
ment ; and the result has been, the production of some immense 
volumes filled with these documents ; many of them exactly copied 
from the originals as it repects the writing, and accompanied with 
explanations, translations, &c. A glance at these volumes will be quite 
sufficient to enable the observer to sweep from his mind as mere rub- 
bish the sophistries of such reasoners as Lingard and Cobbett ; and to 
convince him that Popery was coeval with a system of prevalent bar- 
barism, which it was calculated to cherish and maintain: it will 
explain the fact of the supremacy of ecclesiastics during those fi^es 
of darkness ; in fact, the erudition necessary to leading statesmen was 
scarcely attainable in those days by other than churchmen ; and when 
we look at the books which were published then — ^none of which would 
be allowed to see the light without the " imprimatur " (let it be printed) 
of an ecclesiastical canclave — when everything was sent forward 
"permissu mperiorum" — ^it will appear to be perfect nonsense to^ 
imagine that anything which should be dignified with the name of 
liberty had existence at all. 

The Bill of Rights, then, was the offspring of Protestantism : the 
privileges which it ascertained and secured are of the most valuable 
description possible ; and if we allow ourselves to be indifferent t© 
their employment by any acquiescence in the wretched proverb, that 
"religion has nothing to do with politics," we will deserve to be 
again enslaved, and in just judgment we may expect that we will b€ 
so. It would be but wasting the time of my readers to offer anything 
in the shape of proof of our unquestionable right, and therefore our 
religious obligation, to address the Legislature on religious question*. 

The Act which I have given lays it down that it " it is the right of 
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the subjects to petition the king, and all commitments and prosecu- 
tions for such petitioning are illegal." A fortiori, it is the right of the 
subject to address respectful remonstrances to all those placed in 
authority under the crown; to urge upon them sound scriptural 
views with respect to measures of State, and upon anything, in fact, 
which concerns the public weal or the welfare of individuals. Such 
remonstrances, if they be correct in point of principle, must eventually 
succeed in their object. It is against the nature of man to persevere 
in a course that is manifestly indefensible, when such conduct is 
loudly, forcibly, and feelingly deprecated by those who are concerned 
in it. The highest nobleman in the land would not, nor oould he, 
continue indifferent to the remonstrances of the lowest scullion in his 
kitchen, if she complained about conduct pursued towards her which 
was unjust and incorrect. The prevalence of truth is inevitable. How- 
ever mean or defenceless the individual who urges it, he has, in fact, 
an advocate in the human conscience ; and if this be so in a case so 
extreme as that which I have supposed, how much more certainly must 
truth prevail when it is urged by multitudes of intelligent, well- 
informed, and, above all, religious men ! The greater number of 
clei^ that may be mii^led with tbem the better. The sacredness of 
their character, the known inflexibility of their principles, and their 
influence over the mind of their congregations, must inevitably give 
weight to the views of a community, amongst whom they take their 
legitimate position. 

Observe the fine tone that breathes through the " Act declaring the 
rights and liberties of the subject ;" and through ** the declaration " 
which, presented to William and Mary, then Prince and Princess of 
Orange, it embodies : '' We do claim, demand, and insist upon all and 
singular the premises, as our undoubted rights and privileges ; and 
that no declarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings, to the preju- 
dice of the people in any of the said premisses, ought in anywise to be 
drawn into consequence or example.'* There was " no mistake" about 
these Protestants of 1688; they knew their rights, and knowing, 
dared maintain them ; they chased from the throne — and blessed be 
God who enabled them to do so !— the monarch who, in deference te 
his blind affection for Pope and Popery, ventured to set light by the 
demands of Scripture and of truth. Yes, they were indeed a noble 
race ! may we never flinch from the duty of walking in their steps. 

Nor were they forgetful of the source to which they owed the over- 
throw of Popery and arbitrary power. Mark their language : " Seriously 
considering how it hath pleased Almighty God, in his marvellous 
providence and merciful goodness to this nation, to provide and pre- 
serve their said majesties' royal persons, (William and Mary,) most 
happily to reign over us upon the throne of their ancestors ; we 
render unto him, from the bottom of our hearts, our humblest thanks 
and praises." Yes, they took their stand upon the " Rock of Ages ;" 
from him they derived the wisdom, the knowledge, and the power 
that made them triumphant ; and they forgot hot to place in the very 

F 2 
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forefront of their iromortal rocord an expreseion of the graiitucb they 
owed him. 

And then what a testament of valuable truth, of political truth and 
wisdom, in another respect^ did they hand down to posterity 1 ** We 
have found by experience," say these worthies^ ''tiiat it is incon- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be 
governed by a Popish prince^ or by any king or queen marrying a 
Papist ; and therefore we resolve that every person or persons, tibat 
is, are, or shall be, reconciled to, or shall hold communion with, the 
See or Church of Rome, or shall profess the Popish religion, or shall 
marry a Papist, ^all be excluded, and be for ever incapable of inherit- 
ing, possessing, or enjoying the crown and government of this realm 
and Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, or any part of the 
same ; or of having, using, or exercising any regal power, jHithority, or 
jurisdiction within the same ; and in all and every such case or cases, 
the people of these realms shall be and are hereby absolved of their 
allegiance." O ye Protestants! impress these truths upon your 
children ; teach them that they bear an undivided allegiance indeed 
to their sovereign, being a Protestant ; but beware of sdlowing them 
to suppose for one single moment that that allegiance is unconditional ; 
it is expressly, and according to law, conditional ; it ceases directly the 
monarch of England '' shall be reconciled to, or shall hold communion 
with, the Church or See of Home, profess the Popish religion, or marry 
a Papist." The allegiance is undivided to the monarch, being a 
Protestant ; with life and limb, with fortune, power, and property, so 
long as he stands in a position, profession, and feeling of hostility to 
Antichrist, we are bound by loyalty to serve, honour, and obey him ; 
but if he relinquish that antagonism — ^if he shall '' be reconciled to, 
or hold communion with, the Church or See of Home, profess the 
Popish religion, or marry a Papist," our loyalty is instantly transferred 
to another man : the monarch is dead, deceased, de&mct, departed. 
** The said crown and government instantly descend to, and must be 
enjoyed by, such person or persons, being Protestants, as should have 
inherited or enjoyed the same, in case me said person or persons so 
reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or marrying, as afore- 
said, were naturally dead." This is the law ; and to gainsay or 
question its importance is disloyalty to the SMil of the reigning prince, 
and to the welfare of the realm. 

Mark well — ^this noble clause distinctly implies the existence of a 
moral warfare between the State of England and the See of Borne. It 
implies an utter hostihty between tliese two powers ; and it is vastly 
important that we should at length begin to rub our eyes from the 
profound sleep on the subject, in which we all seem to have been 
buried. I am convinced that had this Bill of Eights been kept in its 
integrity before the mind of ihe nation, we efcould never have been 
cursed with the incipient treason of the Emancipation BUI. 

When we consider, in the li^it of truth, the results Txpon British 
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fteedom VFiiich have flowed firom Protestantism, and further reflect, 
that it is to the very same source all tlie liberty in the world is to be 
traced ; and when we at the same time recollect that Popery is, ever 
has been, and must from principle continue to be, the antagonist of 
constitutional freedom ; and that, in consequence, it must necessarily 
consider that its most important obligation ->one that it is necessarily 
compelled to the exercise of, from a principle of self-security — is the 
overthrow of the British constitution ; we cannot avoid realizing the 
immense importance of the particular crisis in which it has pleased 
Providence to cast our lot. Beyond a doubt, all the freedom in the 
World has originated from Protestantism, and Protestantism itself had 
its birth-place and its proper European home in En^and. The liberty 
of America originated in England ; and that, also, is essentially Protes- 
tant It is rather licence than liberty that exists in France, and a 
few other countries, which are more infidel than Roman Catholic. 
Protestantism seems to have demanded an island-home, a residence 
where it would not be constantly depreciated, as to its practical 
operation, by a commingling of its foUowers with idolaters dwelUng 
on their borders. Strong as our party Protestantism is in Ireland, the 
i^iritual influences of our principles are so deadened by the Popish 
atmosphere which surrounds us, that the condition of our country 
would compel us rather to question the practical results of Protestant 
truth, than to decide without hesitation in their favour ; and the same 
effect might possibly have been general, had not the primitive faith 
secured for itself Great Britain almost exclusively as its dwelling- 
place. There it grew ; there it flourished ; there it operated ; there it 
or^nated light, knowledge, and wisdom, and rendered one spot in the 
earth proverbial — " the envy of surrounding nations, and the admi- 
ration of the worid !" 

The earthly chief of the Popedom knew this, and so did its spiritual 
head, that is the devil ; and, consequently, to eradicate British 
Protestantism — utterly to overthrow and subvert it — has been the 
grand problem of hell and of the Vatican. 

A monarch's hand, after the death of Edward VI., kindled the fires 
of Smithfield, and, with the faggot and the stake, proceeded to destroy 
those who held the principle that was antagonistic to Rome's supre- 
macy. Had Providence granted Mary a long reign, we should all of 
us now, in probability, be grovelling on our hands and knees at 
Lough Dearg, and struggling to see who should be the most subser- 
vient slave of priestly tyranny. Had he granted her a fruitful womb, 
the result would have bieen Htde diflFerent. It was announced, indeed, 
with great state, in the month of May, in the year 1555, after the 
king and queen (Philip and Mary) had written to Bonner to re^kindle 
his zeal, that the queen believed herself upon the pomt <rf being 
delivered. On the 29th of that month the courtiefs were in readiness 
to convey the news to different parts of llie kingdc«n, and to« the 
the various courts of Europe. William Howard, &e lord admiral, 
was appointed to go to ^e Emperor of Qrermany; Ratcliflfe, Lord 
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Fitzwalter, to the French king ; Sir Henry Sidney to the king of the 
Bomans ; and Richard Shelley to the king of Portugal. {Strype, torn, 
iii. p. 219.) In the beginning of June, a rumour was everywhere 
spread that Mary was delivered of a prince. The Bishop of Norwich 
sang Te Deum in his cathedral. One priest, more officious than the 
rest, described in his sermon the lineaments of the new-bom prince ; 
but Providence, designing mercy for England and truth for the world,, 
disappointed the hopes of the tyrants who occupied the throne. Mary 
died childless — of a dropsy — after a short and bloody reign of five 
years, four months, and eleven days, on the 17th of November, 1558. 

Queen Elizabeth succeeded. For nearly fifty years she occupied 
the throne ; and through the length of her reign and the wisdom of 
her councils she was the instrument, under God, of conferring stability 
and power upon that true church which her predecessor had hoped 
utterly to annihilate. 

The powers which favoured Popery could not find, until the fourth 
monarch who succeeded Elizabeth, namely James II., an instrument 
suited for their purpose ; so long had the goodness of God, through the 
barrenness of Mary, the wisdom of Elizabeth, and the strong Protes- 
tant feeling of the people during the intervening reigns, protracted the 
hopes of the apostate church. The unfortunate James, however, with 
all his heart and soul, threw himself into the project of destroying 
Protestantism and liberty, and of once again subduing to the court of 
Rome the British isles. The flight of the king, and the accession of 
William the Third, frustrated the machinations of the antichristian 
power, although they did not destroy its hopes. 

The Bill of Rights, and the various acts securing the British crown 
exclusively to Protestants, may naturally have led to the idea that an 
attack on liberty in these islands, to be successful, must emanate firom a 
source more powerful even than the monarch himself ; and what source 
is that but the people ? Hell, therefore, with its satellites, threw itself 
into this work. The Papists of Ireland presented the most likely 
instrumentality for the effectuation of the purpose. They could 
constitute missionaries to England, to pervert the faith of the lower 
orders; or, if this were not possible, to deteriorate their Protestant 
habits by the constant practice of that indifference to and contempt 
for scriptural truth which is the proper characteristic of Papists. They 
could be magnified into seven, nine, or twelve millions of fighting 
men — into ** the sole population of Ireland," whose imaginary power 
might operate the most important effects in the policy of England. 
They might be made the means of gradually sending a brigade of 
latitudinarian Protestants into the House of Commons, whose tirades 
in favour of liberty might be made subservient to the advancement of 
the most monstrous slave-power the world ever groaned under. 

The powers of Rome had found that it was of dangerous conse* 
quence to seduce a monarch to their service ; that the ruin of a crowned 
head, or the subversion of a dynasty, served different purposes from 
those which they wished to advance ; and they concluded that that 
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work could be more safely accomplished through the instrumentality 
of a treacherous minister — one who should make expediency, and not 
principle, his rule, and on whom vengeance, popular vengeancei could 
scarce procure to be inflicted a more weighty punishment than dis- 
missal, than it could through a monarch whose professed Popery 
might cost him his crown, if not his head. 

In a word, the object of Popery has been to humble and to enslave^ 
Great Britain; to bring into neglect those scriptural precepts, the 
national practice of which exalted her above all itte kingdoms of the* 
earth ; to withdraw from her peasantry the privilege of sitting in peace,, 
each beneath his own vine and his own fig-tree, and to reduce them "ta 
live on a coarser kind of food ;" to destroy their prosperity, to humble* 
their independent spirit, to annihilate the right of the poor, and to 
make poverty a crime ; in short, to render that worldly success which 
had crowned their faithfulness, the idol of the idolatry of their great 
men ; and to make Mammon usurp in their breast the place that 
rightfully was the temple of the Lord. The conclusion was, that by- 
beginning with the monarch, they had gone in a wrong way to subdue 
the people ; that by a cunning use of popular rights those same right* 
might be destroyed and bondage brought in. It would seem as if the- 
calculation were but too accurate ! 

To us, then, is committed the task of learning the progress down- 
ward that has been made, and of remedying the mischief which has 
been done ; and this can only be effected by properly apprehending^ 
the responsibilities with which the possession of Protestant liberty ha* 
invested us, and of diligently fulfilling the duties which it demands. 

Even though the speaking of the truth in the ears of our princes 
involved danger, it should still be spoken, however distasteful to therar 
it might be. The length of time in which there has been a prevalent 
habit of speaking smooth things in reference to the Popish system, ha* 
had a tendency to make the truth distasteful. We are just the more- 
imperatively required to speak it out, with such a distinctness as that 
there can be no misapprehension on the subject. Burnet tells us, in 
the sixth book of his Histoiy of the Reformation, part iii., that on the* 
20th of May, 1559, an English divine. Dr. Cox, wrote to Weidner, a 
divine of Zurich, whom he calls a venerable old man, thus : He tell» 
him, " that they found the short reign of Queen Mary had had such 
an effect in hardening the minds of the people in their superstition^ 
that it would not be easy to change the nation." [What would the 
effect have been, had her reign been a long one ?] " Great opposition^ 
was made to every good motion by the Scribes and Pharisees in the 
House of Lords ; for there were none there who could maintain argu- 
ment against the bishops." [Ay, and the bishops at the present day 
would be encountered 'by nothing but vain "opposition," devoid of 
*? argument," if they stood up, as they ought to do, for Protestant 
ascendancy. Soon would such a course of conduct on their part betray 
the " Scribes and Pharisees" who have surrendered the " right of the 
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poor," and brought the peasantry of England " to live on a coareer 
sort of food."] " But the divines, who were returned from theii 
exile, were called to preach at court, before the queen, where th^ 
plainly affirmed that the Pope was Antichrist, and that the traditions 
of the Papists were blasphemies. Some of the nobility eame over to 
them every day, and many of the people," [yes, ai^d if such faithfal 
doctrines were now preached before the queen, soon would it tell upon 
the Popish nobility, and lower orders too ; but a miserable compromise 
is prevalent, and they that stand out to protest against it are viewed 
but as " troubiers of Israel ;"] " but not one of flie clergy : they all 
stuck together as a body that could not be moved." [And yet the 
faithful preaching which Elizabeth heard resounding through her 
court soon moved these clergy, so that in a short time all of them, 
with but few exceptions, abandoned Antichrist with his " blasphemous 
traditions."] 

What the times then demand is, loud and incessant denunciation 
of Popish idolatry. The whole Protestant community should con- 
stitute one vast association, which, as with the voice of a trumpet, should 
proclaim into the ears of the queen and of her ministers, such truths 
as those with which the people of Scotland aroused the occupants of 
the Scottish throne, in the times of John Knox. They were not 
defended then by such a Bill of Rights as we all now enjoy ; they had 
not a Protestant queen to address, who could not be oiBFended by plain 
speaking — one who had herself, at her coronation, '' solemnly and 
sincerely, in the presence of God, pr«)fessed, testified, and declared, 
that the sacrifice of the mass, as now used in the Church of Rome, 
was superstitious and idolatrous;" but they had to brave the rage of 
a professed Papist, who was by no means scrupulous in dealing with 
her enemies. 

The documents which I here give afford such a noble specimen of 
plain speaking, and road such a lesson to the Protestants of the 
present day, as to the mode of their dealing against Popery, that I 
trust my readers will feel gratified by being put in possession of them. 
They are printed amongst the records which are given at the end of 
Burnet's History of the Reformation. I have, however, modernised 
the spelling, in order that every difficulty in reading and under- 
standing these valuable remains may be removed. The remonstrances 
were addressed to Mary Queen of Scots. 

These are ihe Articles which the Nohility, Barons, Gren^emenf Burgesses, and other 
professors of Chrisfs Grospel crave with cM htmUitu of the Queen^s Maje^ and hit 
HonovraJble Council within, this JReaJm of SeodaauL 

Sirsi—That the papistdcal and blaaphemoiis mass, with all papistry, idolstiy, 
and pope's jurisdiction, be universally suppressed and abolished throughout tids 
whole realm, not onlj in the subjjects, but also in the Queen's Majesty's own person, 
with punishment against all persons that shall be deprehended to transgress and 
offend in the same r and that the sincere Word of God and Christ's true religion 
sow presently received may be established, approved, and ratified tterongfaout the 
whole realm, as well in the Queen's Majesty's own person as in the subjeeta', without 
any impediment And that the people be astricted to resort upon the Sundays, at 
least, to the prayers and preaching of God's Word, like as they were astricted before 
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to resort to the idolatrocui ntMB : and these heads to he prorided hy Act of Parii»> 
ment, with the consent of the estates, and ratificatioa of the Qaeen's Majestj. 

Secondly — ^That sore provision be appointed for sustentation of the ministry, as 
well for the time present as for the time to come ; and that snch persons as are pab» 
Kely admitted to the ministry may have their livings assigned anto them in the 
towns where they trai'el, or, at the least, next adjaeent thereto ; and that they have 
not occasion to crave the same at the hands of any oAers. And that the benefices 
now vacant, or that have been vacated since the month of March, 1558, or that 
herea^r shall happen to be vacant, be dispensed to qualified and learned persons, 
able to preach God^s Word, and to discharge the vocation concerning the ministry 
by trial, and admission of the superintendents ; and that no bishopric, abbacy, 
priory, deaconry, provostry, or any other benefice having many chnrches annexed 
thereto, be dispensed altogether, at any time to come, to any one man ; bat at the 
least, the chnrches thereof be severally dispensed, and to several persons ; so that 
every man having charge may serve at his own chnrch according to his vocation. 
And to this efiect, that the glebes and manses be given to the ministry ; that they 
may make residence at their churches, whereby they may discharge their con- 
sciences* conform to their vocation, and also that the chnrches may be repaired 
accordingly : and that a law be made and established hereupon l^ Act of Pi^ 
liament, as has been scud. 

Thirdly — ^That none be permitted to have charge of schoolsy colleges, or univer- 
sities, or yet privately or publicly instTuct the youth, but such as shall be tried by 
the superintendents or the visitors of the church, found sound and able in doctrine, 
and admitted by them to th^ charges. 

Fourthly — ^For sustentation of the poor, that all lands founded to hospitality of 
old be restored again to the same use : and that all lands, annual rents, or any other 
emoluments pertaining any ways formerly to the Friars of whatsoever order they 
had been, or annual rents, altarage, obits, pertaining to the priests, be applied 
to the sustentation of the poor, and upholding of schools in the towns and other 
places where they lie. 

Fifi;hly — That all such horrible crimes as now abound in this realm without any 
correction, to the great contempt of God and his Holy Word, such as idolatry, 
blasphemy of God's name, mamfest breaking of the Sabbath-day, with witchcralt, 
sorcery, and enchantment, adultery, incest, manifest whoredom,, maintenance of 
brothels, murder, slaughter, rife, and spoliation, with many other detestable crimes, 
msij be severely puni^ed ; and judges appointed in every province or diocese for 
execution thereof, with power to do the same, and that by Act of FailiamenU 

Lastly — That some order be devised and established for the ease of the poor 
labourers of the ground, concerning the reasonable payment of their temds, and 
setting of theur teinds to any over their heads, witljiout their own advice and consent. 
T%e Queen*a Majeatifa Answer to the Articles preseated to her Hwhneas btf eertam 
Gendmen in the name of the whole AssemJbly of the Kirk* 

To the first— desh*ing the mass to be suppressed and abolished, as well in the head 
as members, with punishment against the contradictors ; as also that religion now 
professed be establiished by Act of Parliament — ^it is answered — ^First, on the part of 
her Majesty's self, that her highness is yet noways persuaded in the said religion, 
nor yet that any impiety is in the mass ; and therefore believes that her loving 
subjects will in no way press her to receive any religion against her conscience, 
which should be to her continual trouble, by remorse of conscience, and thereby a 
perpetual inquietude. And to deal plainly with her subjects, her Majesty neither 
will nor may leave the religion wherein she has been nourished and brought up, as 
she believes the same to be well grounded ; knowing (besides, the grudge of con- 
science, if she should receive any change in her own religion) that she should lose 
the Mendship of the King of France, the ancient aUy of this realm, and of other 
great princes, her friends and confederates, who would take the same in evil part, 
and of whom she may look for their great support in her necessities . and having 
found no other consideration tiiat may contravene tho same, she will be loath to put 
in hazard the loss of all her friends in im instant. She prays all her loving^ subjects, 
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seeing thej liad experience of her goodness, that she has neither in time past, nor yet 
means hereafter, to press the conscience of any man, bat that they may wordiup 
God in such manner as they are persnaded to be the best ; that they will likewise 
never press her to offend her own conscience. As to the establishment in the body 
of the realm, these yonrselves know, as appears well by your articles, that the same 
cannot be done by the only consent of her Majesty, but requires necessarily the 
consent of the three estates in parliament And Uierefore, so soon as the parliament 
is holden, that thing which the three estates agree upon amongst themselves her 
Majesty shall grant the same unto you ; and always shall make you sure that none 
shall be troubled for using themseWes in religion according to their conscience ; so 
that no man shall have cause to doubt that for religious causes men's lives or 
heritage shall be in hazard. 

To the second article — ^That her Majesty thinks 'it noways reasonable that she 
should defraud herself of so great a part of the patrimony of the crown as to put the 
patronage of the benefices forth of her own hands. For her own necessity, in bearing 
of her own and the common charges, will require the retention of one good part in 
her own hands. Nevertheless, her Majesty is well pleased that consideration being- 
had of her own necessity, and what may be sufficient for the reasonable sustentatioB 
of l^e ministers, that special assignation be made to you in places most commodious^ 
with whic^ her Majesty shall not interfere, but suffer the same to come to them. 

The answer of the rest of the articles is referred to the parliament 

The KirlCs Beply to ike QueeiCs Majesty^s Answers^ ctforeacUd. 

First — ^Where her majesty answers that she is not persuaded in the religion ; 
neither that she understands any impiety in the mass, but that the same is well 
grounded, &c This is no small grief to the Christian hearts of her godly subject^; 
considering that the trumpet of Christ's Gospel has been so long blown in thi» 
country, and his mercy so plainly offered in the same ; that her majesty yet remains 
unpersuaded of the truth of this our religion ; for our religion is nothing else but 
the same religion which Christ in the last day revealed from the bosom of his Father; 
whereof he made his apostles messengers, and which they preached and established 
amongst his faijthftd, to continue till the second coming of the Lord Jesus, which 
differs from the impiety of the Turks, the blasphemy of the Jews, and rain super- 
stition of the Papists, in this, that only our religion has God the Father, his only 
Son our Lord Jesus, his Holy Spirit, speaking in his prophets and apostles, for 
authors thereof ; and the doctrine and practice for ground of the same. The which 
assurance no other religion upon the face of the earth can justly allege, or plainly 
prove ; yea, whatsoever assurance the Papists have for their religion, the same ha» 
the Turk for maintenance of the alkoran ; and the Jews far greater for the defence 
of their ceremonies, whether it be antiquity of time, consent of people, authority of 
princes, great number or multitude consenting together, or any other such like 
cloaks that they can pretend. And, therefore, as we are dolorous that her majesty 
in this our religion is not persuaded, so most reverently we require in the name of 
the Eternal God, that her highness would embrace the means whereby she may be 
persuaded in the truth ; which presently we offer unto her grace, as well by preiEwh- 
ing of his word, which is the chief means appointed by God to persuade all the 
chosen children of his infallible rerity, as by public disputation against the adver- 
saries of this our religion, the deceivers of her majesty, whensoever it shall be thought 
expedient to her grace. And as to the impiety of the mass, we dare be bold to 
affirm that in that idol there is great impiety ; yea it is nothing else but a mass of 
impiety from the beginning to £e ending. The author or sayer, the action itself, 
tiie opinion thereof entertained, the hearers of it, gazers upon it and before it pro- 
nounce it to be blasphemy, and commit most abominable idolatry, as we have ever 
offered, and yet offer ourselves most manifestly to prove ; and where her majesty- 
esteems that the change of her religion should dissolve the confederacy and alliance 
that she has with the king of France and other princes, &c. 

Assuredly, Christ's true relieion is the undoubted means to knit up surely perfect 
confederacy and friendship wim him that is King of Kings, and who has the hearts 
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of all princes in his liands, which onght to ba more precious nnto her majesty nor 
the confederacj of all the princes of the earth ; and without which, neither oonfe- 
deracj, iove, nor kindness, can long endure. 

Concerning her majesty's answer to the second article, wherein she thinks ifr 
noways reasonable to defraud herself of her patronage of the benefices which hev 
majesty esteems to be a portion of her patrimony. And that her majesty is full<> 
minded to retain a good part of the benefices in her own hands to support hes 
common charges. As to the first point, our mind is not that her majesty, or any 
otiier patron of this realm, should be defrauded of their just patronages : but we 
mean, that whensoever her majesty, or any other patron, does present any personage 
to any benefice, that the parson presently should be tried and examined by the 
learned men of the kirk ; as appertaineth to the superintendents appointed thereto. 
And as the presentation of the benefices appertaineth to the patrons, so ought the 
collation .thereof by law and reason appertain to the church ; of the which collation 
the kirk should not be defrauded more nor the patrons of their presentation ; for 
otherwise, if it shall be^lawful to the patrons absolutely to present whom they 
please without trial or examination, what then can abide in the kirk of God, but 
mere ignorance, without order ? As to the second part, concerning the retention of 
a good part of the benefices in her majesty's own hands, this point appears so fav 
frmn good conscience, as well of God's law as from the public order of all conmion 
laws, that we are loth to open up the ground of the matter by any long circum- 
stances. And, therefore, most reverenSy we wish that her majesty would consider 
the matter with herself, and with her wise council, that howsoever the patronages 
of the benefice may appertain to herself, yet, the retention thereof in her own hands^ 
undispensing them to qualified persons, is both ungodly, and also contrary to all 
politic order, and for final confusion to the poor so^ of the common people, who, 
by this means, should be deprived of their salvation. And where her majesty con- 
cludes in her second answer, that she is content that a sufficient and reasonable 
sustentation of the ministers be provided to them by assignation in places most 
conunodions and easiest to them, consideration being had of her own necessity. 
As we are altogether desirous that her grace's necessity be relieved, so our duty 
craves that we should notify to her grace, the true order that should be observed in 
this behalf, which is this — ^the teinds are properly to be reputed to be the patrimony 
of the kirk, upon which before all things, they that travel in the ministry thereof, 
and the poor indigent members of Christ's body, are to be sustained ; the kirks- 
also r^aired, and the youths brought up in good letters ; which things being done,, 
then other necessity reasonably might be supported according as her majesty and 
her godly council could think expedient. Likewise, we cannot but thank her ma- 
jesty most reverently for her liberal ofier of assignations to be made to the ministers' 
for their sustenation ; which nevertheless, is so generally conceived, that without 
more special condescending upon the particularity thereof, no expectation is able to* 
follow thereupon. And so to conclude with her majesty at this parliament, we 
desire most eamestiy the performance of the said artides, beseeching God, that aS' 
they are reasonable and godly in themselves, so her majesty's heart, and the 
estates, joinUy convenient, may be inclined and persuaded to the performance 
thereof. 

The Supplication to the Queen's Majesti/ of Scotland, 
To the Queen's most excellent Majesty, her grace's humble subjects, professing the 

Gospel of Christ Jesus within this realm, wi^eth long prosperity, with the spirit 

of righteous judgment 

It is not unknown unto your majesty that within this realm the Gospel of Jesu» 
Christ was lately planted, and the true religion established ; idolatry, to wit, the 
masses, and all thiat thereto appertaineth, together with the usurped and tyrannical 
power of that Boman Antichrist, called the Pope, eo suppressed, as well by the 
mighty power and band of God, as by just laws and decrees of parliament, that 
none within this realm durst, in public, have gainsaid the one, nor maintained the 
other. It is further known that such as in whose hands God of his mercy had 
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proBpered the begmniDg of this his work, were going forward to an exact and per- 
fect reformation, conceming liie policy of the choroh, according to the word of 
God, and sostentation of them that travel in the sara*. Bat tfaise bow, our mmt 
jast and godly beginnings hare been staid and troubled near tbe spMe of four years, 
to the great grief of bXL godly hearts within this realm. Shmrtly after yoor grace'* 
arriyal, was that id<^ the mass, erected again : and thereafter were wicked meity 
enemies to Clnrist Jesus and his holy Goepel, reposed in the places which tbey noTer 
possessed, and were admitted to receive the froits that by no just law caa appertain 
to them ; and that tinder colour they shonld pay their thirds to your majes^a 
comptroller and sneh as he shonld depute for tbe receiving of the same, to the end, 
as we understaad, that oar nunisters and ministry might have been planted and 
sustained according to €k)d's commandment. And all^it, we were plainly fore- 
warned that such beginnings would not have an happy end ; yet, the love tiiat we 
bear to the tranquillity of your realm, and experience and 1k^ that we had, that 
God of his mercy would mollify yoor highness's heart to he«r his blessed GospiftI 
puUicly preached ; we quietly passed oyer many things t]|at were in our beaorts^ a« 
also many limeB by our supplications unto your majesty we desired to haye been 
redressed ; but how little we haye profited to this day both great and small amongst 
us begin now to consider. For kiws we see yiolated, idolatry increased, your 
highnesses own gates (against proclamations) made patent to tb» fisnli^ people, 
to commit idolaoy ; liie patrimony of the church we see b es to wed npam pexsoaa 
most unwOTthy, and to other uses than was at first intended : and thereby, tfaft 
tyranny of that Boman Antichrist to be intruded upon us again ; our misostcfS 
brought to extreme poyerty ; some of them troubled in their fonctton, some preadben 
hun^ and no redress made. Fornication, adultery, incest, unorder, sorceries^ 
bewitcheries^ and all impiety, so abound uniyersidly within this your highnMs's 
realm, that God camot umg spare to strike the head and the memben^ nnle» 
speedy repentance feUow. We, therefore, now, continuing in oar former bomUe 
state, most humbly require of yonr majesty a speedy reformatioB of the enormitiet 
aforesaid, and a fayouraUe answer to our just petitions-— as more fully yourmajesty 
may perceiye in the articles— most immbly beseeching your highness to have thai 
opinion of us ; that, as to this day, your grace has found noting in us, but dne 
obedience to your majesty's laws and anthoiity, whidi we haye given, because we 
are the only port of your people that truly fear God — so to esteem us, that God, his 
Christ Jesus, and his true religion, which we profess, and which by his grace shafi 
be to us more dear than lives, possessions, or respect of prosperity. And therefore, 
yet again, we, the whole body professing Christ Jesus within this realm, humbly 
craye of your majesty that you giye us no occasion to think that you intend nodiing 
but the subversion of Christ Jesus, his true religion, and, in the overthrow of it, the 
destruction of us, the best part of the subjects of this your grace's reahn ; for thia^ 
before the world, we plainly profess, that to that Boman Antfchrist we will neyer 
be subject, nor yet suffer (so far as our power may suppress it) any of his usurped 
authority to have place within this reahn. And thus, with all humUe and dnti&d 
obedience, we humbly craye your grace's favourable answer with these our appointed 
conumssioners* 

I most respectfully and earnestly press upon all my readers the 
attentiYe consideration of these monuments of the Reformation. It 
was such plain speaking as this which gained their liberties for our 
Scottish brethren, and overthrew Popery in Scotland. Surely the facts 
of history are more likely to be a proper guide as to the mode in which 
we ought to deal with Popery, than the flieories of the latitudinarian 
philosophers of the present age. The cry is, that such language as 
that which these docimients present to us is "unsuited to the 
civilised times in which we live ;" and that, in order to succeed with 
Eoman Catholics, " a moderation in point of expression must be care- 
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fully observed." How often have I been reproached myself for the 
character of the language which I employ ! I have been constantly 
represented as a reviler — as one who resorted to abusive terms. I 
remember a short time since, when I was passing through Manchester, 
I called on a respectable bookseller there, who was in the habit of 
selling the Warder newspaper, in which he occasionally read the 
reports of the Dublin Protestant Association ; and I asked him what 
he thought of the mode in which we *' carried on the war ?" With an 
evidence of ill-humour, indicative of disapprobation, he said, "What 
you may think in Dublin I cannot say, but we in England never 
expect to prevail with men by calling them ;" that is, railing at them, 
calling them names. I repeat, such is the feeling that plain dealing 
with respect to Popish error at the present day, produces in the 

Sublic mind; the consequence is, the remonstrances employed by 
ivines, with respect to Popery, are as gentle as those with which Eli 
xebuked the misdoings of his sons. This is the fashion ; this is the 
tone which the ordinary appeals made to parliament and the throne 
breathe ; and what is the result ? The language of the reformeFS 
overthrew a system that seemed as firmly fixed as the everlasting hills, 
that was pn^ped up and supported by all the powers that then existed. 
They blew the trumpet long and loud, proclaimii^, as with a voice of 
thunder, that the Pope was Antichrist, that Papistry was idolatry, and 
the mass a foul idol ; and down fell the walls of Jericho — of the spiritual 
Babylon, that sat as the seven-hilled metropolis of the world ! The 
reformers overthrew eslablished Popery ; its downfall was the result 
oi their conduct ; but what has been the result of our mild methods ? 
The rapid growth of the evil ; its uninterrupted progress towards 
ascendancy. I have been reproached for the language that I have 
habitually employed ; and yet, what has been the result of that? Why 
that there has been, since I began to employ it, a greater number <^ 
converts from Popery in Ireland than there had been previously 
within the memory of man ; and I am convinced, that if the Protestant 
community, and the Protestant press, flung to the winds their smooth 
phraseology ; that if every Protestant pulpit denounced Popery as the 
foretold Apostasy, the Pope as Antichrist, and his system as blas- 
phemous and idolatrous — if we all, in fact, adopted the language as well 
as the principles of the reformers, so far forth as both are warranted 
by Scripture — if we made the parliament and the court to re-echo with 
such denunciations of Popery as emanated from these honest Scotch- 
men, and as we are warranted by the Bill of Rights to send forward, 
three years and a half would not pass until the religion of Rome 
would be numbered amongst the "has beens " of Ireland. Indeed we 
should thus speak if there were no Bill of Rights to shelter us. The 
ancient wortbSes who broke the chains from off the soul of Scotland, 
had no such bill to defend them ; yet did they boldly testify the truth 
to the ears of their queen ; and if they, under their circumstances, 
thus acted, how excessively inexcusable may we be adjudged to be, if, 
with still weightier responsibilities, and with still less excuse for 
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inaction or for compromise, we be chargeable with anything of the 
sort! 

To avoid being tedious, and to come to matters practically affecting 
ourselves, I shall suppress much in the shape of comment on the 
interesting documents given above, which comment I had intended ; 
on the single point, in illustration of which I would put them forward, 
namely, the duty and necessity of exceeding plainness of speech in 
public addresses to the authorities on the subject of Popery, and the 
importance of constantly sending forward such addresses to them— 
they speak for themselves. Of course it will not be understood, that 
either I, or any other well-informed Protestant would desire, as these 
Scotchmen did, that "all persons deprehended transgressing and 
offending, by attending at the Papistical and blasphemous mass," 
should be visited with punishment ; or that " the people should 
be astricted (that is, bound by law) to resort upon Sundays, at 
least, to the prayers and preaching of God's Word, like as they 
were before astricted to resort to the idolaters' mass." Of course we 
would repudiate any such unjustifiable intention. We would have 
the war against Popery to be strictly a moral one; confined to a 
national exposure of its antichristian character ; and the mere employ- 
ment of persuasion as the means of conversion to the truth. Anything 
in the shape of penalty for conscience' sake every Christian Protestant 
must abhor. It is evident that the Protestants of the Reform jition, 
who supposed such a method of proceeding lawful, had learned 
the idea of it from the church of Eome, and had not then obtained 
sufficient light to perceive how inconsistent it was with their own 
principles ; indeed the passage I have just quoted proves this — '* they 
shall be compelled by law to attend divine service in the reformed 
church, as they previously were compelled to attend the idolaters* 
mass." They bring into the practice of the reformed religion the 
customs which they had learned from the church of Rome. Let us be 
true to the sound principles, the unquestionably Protestant and 
Christian principles of these faithful men ; let us be as distinct in the 
language with which we address the authorities, as they were, and 
results equally beneficial as those which flowed from their conduct 
will attend upon ours. 

Duty calls upon us emphatically to demand such a constiniction of 
the Legislature, as shall be calculated to enable it, without obstacle, 
to fulfil its great duty of conveying Christian truth to the general 
mind. 

Infidelity, in all its varieties, is a heterogenous, disunited thing ; it 
scarcely has an object to effect. To be sure it is animated by hostility 
to Christian truth, and the Christian church ; but it has no distinct 
set of principles that it promulgates itself. It has nothing in the 
shape ot a church, the ascendancy of which it regards as a paramount 
object to be effected. It is highly probable, that even ineligious men 
in parliament, if unswayed by such a power as Popery wields, might 
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in considerable numbers be brought to understand the important 
bearing upon the public welfare which the principles of the Christian 
religion were likely to have ; and that they would either be exceedingly 
weak in the opposition that they would render to the church, or else 
be, to some extent, even its allies. It is the system which connects 
with them one firm and compact body, respectable from pretences to 
antiquity of existence, and influential from the millions which it 
wields — a body whose views are directed by an able axkd ambitious 
priesthood; it is this alliance which combines, concentrates, and 
determines the infidel materials that are at present in the Legislature, 
and which*, perhaps, under the most favourable circumstances, would be 
likely to find their way there. If there were no Popery in the British 
JCiCgislature, the antichristian organisation which is now so dangerous 
would be broken up, and a well-disposed ministry enabled to carry 
out for the general good that evangelisation for which the nation 
languishes; and through the want of which, gaunt poverty and 
destitution are fast oppressing the masses, and a heartless covetous- 
ness pervading the higher ranks. Here, then, is the mighty work that 
is set before the faithful Protestants of the present day ; the rectifica- 
tion of the Legislature, and the obtainment of Christian legislation at 
its hands ; here is an object worth living and worth dying for ; here is 
an occasion which demands the union of all faithful men, and the loud 
and dauntless expression of sound opinion. Our brethren in the 
faith are naked, and in want of all things. The happiness and the 
prosperity which once characterised the English cottager, have utterly 
vanished away. The details of their distress which constantly fill the 
public ear, are heart-rending. The demoralisation resulting from the 
state of society to which unchristian statesmanship has brought the 
realm, is repulsive and frightful. Is it to be wondered at that the 
people should be demoralised, when their rulers are infidel ? A heart- 
less, Christianless, Scriptureless poor law treats poverty as a crime, and 
the poor as felons. Everything like fixed principle is renounced. 
Truth is viewed as a thing undiscovered, and undiscoverable. Men 
are sent in the workhouses and other public institutions, by the 
authority of the State, to teach contradictory systems. Idolatry is 
promulgated by law, blasphemy inculcated by the national treasures. 
Is it any wonder, under such awful circumstances, that misery, 
wretchedness, and heart-breaking, should be the constant attendants 
and characteristics of the subjects of the British crown? A factory 
system, which, though to a great extent mitigated as to its evil proper 
ties, is still baneful in its operation, treats the children of the poor as 
though their bones and sinews were but senseless machinery. While 
tiie parents are loitering in idleness, they look to their children for the 
miserable pittance that is awarded for the labour that consumes them. 
In fact, to whatever department of society we now turn our eyes in 
England, we behold evidences of the God-despising, Bible-despising 
spirit that has admitted Papists to parliament. And here, in Ireland, 
what do we see ? Every faithful Protestant victimised. That exclusive 
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dealing which is an attribute of 'Popery, shutting out from public 
favour, countenance, or support, the man who is faithful to, and 
zealous for, his Protestant principles ; while the government, that 
should support the loyal man, that should countenance him who 
holds the truth, that should throw its shield over the head of the 
oppressed, actually makes the firm maintenance of truth or honest 
boldness in the confession of it, a ground for repulse and rejection. 
The mode in which Mr. Watson was visited well illustrates what I 
say ; but in order to see the prevalence of injury, a scrtitiny into the 
condition of the masses of the Protestants should be instituted. 
Surely, then, "there is a cause." Surely, loud remonstrance, bold 
remonstrance, general remonstrance is demanded; and, surely, the 
right of that remonstrance being established, and the value of that 
remonstrance being exemplified by the page of history, being demon- 
strable also from the constitution of man and from the Word of God, 
it is the duty of all to arouse themselves from their indifference, and 
to determine to stand forward as faithful citizens of their coimtry, 
subjects of their queen, and servants of their God. 

One point, which is strongly insisted on in the Scottish documents, 
is of the very greatest importance. It is one to which I feel myself 
in an especial manner related. The point which I allude to is this, 
the " antichristian " character of Popery. The Pope is there again 
and again called the " Roman Antichrist." This is a doctrine most 
plainly proveable by Scripture, and very generally assented to by 
Protestants ; but it is denied by some. Dr. Todd, Mr. Maitland, and 
Mr. Burgh, with some others, the Puseyites in general, treat the 
principle as groundless. Now this was the identical principle with 
which I hewed to pieces Father Maguire ; and I feel assured, that 
until the Protestant public be thoroughly convinced that this is not 
only a sound principle, but a fundamental one, it never will take the 
stand that is demanded by the circumstances of the times. There 
are different modes of assailing Popery ; but I am convinced, that to 
ensure success against an able adversary, one method only will prove 
effectual. I have for a great while shrunk from urging this point, out 
of delicacy to some of my dear brethren, who either seem to hold different 
views, or else not to be thoroughly impressed with the paramount 
importance of those which I have brought forward ; but the conse- 
quence has been, that we see the great principle of victory which was 
established by my discussion with Maguire, almost nullified, and the 
old humdrum method of detail, which fancies that Popery can be put 
down by an adduction of the objectionable particulars which the 
system involves, again rendered prevalent. I shall therefore devote 
the Second Part of my work to the special consideration of this point I 
shall venture to urge upon my readers the paramount importance of 
their attacking Popery out of the Scriptures, rather than out of Popish 
documents; on religious rather than political grounds: a proper 
consideration of the subject will show that this statement involves no 
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contradiction or inconsistency ; and I have every confidence that the 
result will prove of vast importance to the church. The jealousy with 
which a living man is regarded, particularly when he sets himself up 
into anything like a position of antagonism to his contemporaries, 
may, perhaps, render this part of the task which I have imposed upon 
myself as not a little invidious ; but I write for posterity ; and I feel 
convinced, that when I am dead and gone it will be admitted that I 
was right, as ^t will also be seen, that in the course which I adopted 
I was merely walking in the path marked out for me by the Word of 
God, and the great lights of the church and of the world. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CONCLUSION. 



I shall here mark off the first division of my work. I have been 
governed in the course of my observations, and led along rather by 
feeling than by any compliance with method or system. If I may 
judge, however, from the nature of my own mind, I should be disposed 
to say that, where results upon this busy world and its overladen 
denizens are looked for, precision of method is a thing of inferior con- 
sideration. I am quite convinced that if as many persons moved 
against Popery in Ireland, and in the United Kingdom, as loathe 
and would subvert it, the thing would be overthrown at once — in fact, 
it would have long since fallen. Countless tomes of the most systematic 
logic and theology, place within the reach of inquiring men abundant 
reasons for the utter rejection of the system. I design not that my 
humble volume should rank amongst such grave divinity. The occasion 
does not demand it ; and, perhaps, if it did, I have neither patience 
nor erudition successfully to engage in the work. Let me not be sup- 
posed to be less solicitous for the production of effects, because I may 
be thought less careful of the rules of order. 

I confieive that I have thrown together some important thoughts — 
thoughts calculated to stir men's souls against this system of moral 
bondage, and in favour of the counter system of moral liberty — which 
are calculated to stir mens* souls, and yet, which, from their obviously 
simple character, have been frequently neglected by those to whom 
they may have occurred, or altogether passed over without observation. 

The Pope and his myrmidons are extremely solicitous of leading 
mankind to imagine, that the comparative merits of their antichristian 
system and of the system of the reformed church, can only be 
fathomed by a profound research into very recondite literature, and 
they have too often succeeded in drawing Protestant inquirers, both of 
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the clergy and of the laity, into their patristic fastnesses. I have 
traversed these wilds myself to some small extent — quite sufficiently 
however to convince me that by far the wiser course for the mtyority is 
to keep clear of them altogether. I should be exceedingly sorry to 
concede to the Papists, that they could master us in any department 
of legitimate knowledge ; let it suffice for us that great lights of our 
church have met them and foiled them on their own ground. One 
single race of Usshers and Jewels-r-of Cranmers, and^Luthers, and 
dalvins — if we had only one single race of such — ^would have been 
sufficient for Protestantism. They have proved, that if we chose 
^ven with their own weapons to contend with Papists, we should still 
lie victorious. But the times demand a different procedure ; and if I do 
not mistake, it is likely to be acknowledged that in the course that I 
liave here pursued in speaking of Popery, I have met the requirement 
of the moment. 

My object has been, to bring thinking men to view the bearings of 
•common sense upon the antagonistic principles ; to show them, that if 
a proper mode of viewing the subject be employed, Protestantism may 
be seen in all the -bright phases of British society, and Popery in like 
manner discerned in the dark phases of that of Ireland — ^to draw them 
away from books to things, from notions to realities ; and, above all, 
from vain philosophy of every sort to the glorious Bible. 

A properly instructed man will be able to see Protestantism in the 
«team-engine, in the printing-machine, in the electric-telegraph, in the 
spinning-jenny, in the power-loom — in a word, in every single circum- 
4Btance which may be regai'ded as a feature in civilisation. My anxiety 
lias rather been to suggest trains of thought than to follow them out. 
In truth I may say, I hope without profanity, that if books should be 
written, whose object was to exhibit in their length, and breadth, and 
iieight, and depth, that which we owe to the scriptural truths developed 
;at die Reformation, the world itself could not contain the books tJiat 
:should be written. Protestantism has its origin in light and liberty. 
It is only necessary to regulate its outgoings by the Word of God, in 
iorder to separate it from all the evils which our negligence has 
rendered circumstantial to it, and which Papists are so fond of repre- 
isenting as being essentially inherent in the system itself. 

I have endeavoured correspondingly, to produce antagonistic feelings 
with respect to Popery — to lead men to feel that its national preva- 
lence is utterly inconsistent with national dignity, power, or happiness. 

The views that I am insisting on are the mere results of a single prin- 
ciple. Let me earnestly urge thinking men to ponder upon it, and 
follow it out in a feeling of manliness and candour. 

The principle that I aUude to is this, that it is the prevalence of 
truth which exalts communities — that it is the prevalence of falsehood 
fchich degrades them. 

It is, perhaps, needless to urge that this is a scriptural principle. 
Christ " came into the world" that he might '' bear witness to the 
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truth." He declared to his disciples that they should " know the 
truth, and the truth should make them free." While he died as an 
atonement for sin, he laid down his life also as " a witness for the 
?ta:uth." It was in devoted allegiance to the truth that all the martyrs 
bled ; and when we consider the results that have followed from their 
testimony, we can scarcely fail to be enthusiastic in the same noble 
cause for which they shed their blood. There can be no manner of 
doubt that th^ principle which I have alleged is certainly a scriptural 
one. The object of my rather rambling chapters has been, to lead 
men to gather that it is as reasonable as it is scriptural. 

Popery degrades society. Why? Because it is false. For the 
very same reason Mahometanism would degrade society — Unitarlanism 
would degrade society. In fact, what is Mahometanism but a Uni- 
tarian system ? Paganism would degrade society. Just for the very 
same reason, because it is false. In short, the principle will hold good 
in all cases, without any exception whatsoever. 

There is one consideration level to the meanest capacity, which 
cannot fail to illustrate that which I have laid down. 

It is quite obvious that any society which is based on a system of 
religious falsehood must, in self-defence, place limits on toleration. 
Why so ? Just because freedom of inquiry, and freedom in the 
expression of its results, must necessarily explode a system which is 
false, and revolutionise and subvert the community which is bound 
up with it. , ' ■ 

Falsehood cannot exist in the midst of free inquiry and free- 
dom of expression. A free people and a free press insure the ultimate 
supremacy of truth. Why does the Church of England smile . upon 
the severest attacks of her enemies? Just because every one of them 
admits of the fullest and most satisfactory argumentative answer. 
Why does the Church of Rome require to gag the mouth of her 
opponents ? Why does she in every possible way circumscribe their 
liberty ? Just because she knows that the absurdities of her system 
are so gross, so glaring, so palpable — that they involve a cheat, a 
swindle, a delusion of such monstrous proportions, that she can only 
hold her seat upon the wreck of human liberty. 

Ireland is absolutely an enslaved countiy. Neither Roman Catholics 
nor Protestants are free. The fact of its slavery demonstrates its 
^degradation. The whole population " peeps and mutters." 

"The expression of truth will oifend our neighbour," " provoke the 
priest," " drive away a customer," " endanger our situation," 
•** produce an attfwk from the press, or prove in some other way 
pernicious." A population that is in such a state as this cannot make 
progress. . It wants the heart for it. There is a practical meanness 
inseparable from it inconsistent with dignity of national character. 

My object has been to lead out the mind into such simple and obvi- 
ous thoughts as these — ^if possible to induce men to think for them- 

a 
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selves about Popery and Protestantism irrespectively of the schools ; 
convmced that thought alone is necessary to lead to unity of feeling on 
either subject. 

And' closely in connexion with this object has been another, which 
win be found to be kindred with it. Having aimed at the production 
of uiiity of feeling, I have been anxious to produce, also, unity of action ; 
and that that action should have a bearing on the State. From all 
tJiiat I have said, it may be fairly gathered that the popular maxim, that 
the Christian has nothing to say to political subjects, is a loathsome^ 
an lincoiistitutional, and an unchristian maxim. Had it prevailed in 
past times, we never should have had the Eeformation ; we should 
have be^n all of us still the bond-slaves of the Pope. Indeed it is a 
very great question whether Christianity itself would not have been 
supplanted by the system of Mahomet. All those who are acquainted 
with the writings of the reformers, are aware that this was an alterna- 
tive that was actually apprehended at the time when these great men 
were enabled to lift up a standard against that overflowing scourge. 

Here; then, have I expended the First Part of my labours. 

I next proceed to show how Popery should be assailed in order to its 
successful overthrow. 

While in the Third Part of my w^ork, I mean to point out the path to 
Christian union among Protestants. 



EN0 or FART I, 
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CHAPTER t .. ' . . '. 

THE ANGLICAN AND BOMAN SYSTEMS DIFFJSB IN EJSS^NTIALS- . . 

The work committed to Irish Protestants by Divine. Pjrovid^ixce 13, 
the eradication of Popery from their native land. This system degrees 
its votaries, and entails a curse upon the country in general. So lo^;^ 
as Popery exists in Ireland, no Irishman will be jablq, to feel ihstt he 
has a country. He may be bom, and bred, and live in the land; but 
he will be compelled, in one case, to feel that he is an alien in it; and 
in another, to view it as withheld from him by aliens. The Irisbi 
Protestant who does not make the eradication <rf popery the aubjeo^ 
matter of his first and of his last thoughts, must be pre^Uqilly a hvead- 
less, heartless, creedless being. 

The question, then, is, in order to the eradication of Popery, what 
course must be pursued? I answer, mak^ it manifest to idlmen ihsJ^ 
Popery is a loathsome delusion — a degrading system of antichristian 
imposture. And how is this to be done ? I reply, by attacking it in 
{he right way. Popery will actually thrive as luxuriantlj if it be 
improperly attacked, as it will if it be not attacked at all. / 

I introduced a new system of attacking Popeiy ; or, rather, let xqq 
say, I revived the true and ancieiit system. In my discussion with 
Father Maguire, I merely carried into effect a system of operation of 
which I had previously demonstrated the rectitude and ipaportanca* 
Let the result determine as to the soundness of my views^ 

I did not hesitate to say, and put into print, years before th^ dift- 
cussion, that the system of attacking Popery generally adopted, was 
absolutely unsound, and could terminate in notibiijg but failure. Sw 
the Witness : see my introductory essay to *' Mede's Apostasy of the 
Latter Times." I omit the mention of numberless occasional publica- 
tions, in the form of lectures and letters, which appeared in the publip 
journals and otJierwise. I repeat, that I maintained this viev .pre- 
viously, and that it is no less true now than efver it was. 

In the ordinary mode of assailing our great Irish evil, it ww act, i^ 
point of fact, Popery, or the Popish church, that wag attftckadi but 
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certain dogmas or practices of the system. I proceeded in a different 
way : I brought the whole of the monstrosities of the ** mj'stery of 
iniquity" within the range of the whole Scnpture ; and the result was, 
the total demolition of all the outworks of delusion witliin which 
Antichrist had enclosed himself. 

I am quite aware, as aforesaid, that in claiming for my own views 
singular importance, and thus inculpating, to a certain extent, the 
soundness of the principle on which Popery had been previously 
assailed, I expose myself to all the consequences of that natural self- 
love which dwells within the bosom of almost every man. I may say 
I stood alone in the discussion. Speaking of the clergy generally — of 
course there were some noble exceptions to the rule — they stood 
apart from me ; but, perfectly certain of the invincible position I had 
assumed, I was nothing moved by this. The issue satisfied the whole 
church. All confessed that I was right. Did I see this concession 
acted on — did I witness an inclination to make the principle of the 
victory that has been won the means of further conquest, I would feel 
that my work was done ; but perceiving that this is not the case — that 
there is a tendency to cling to the delusion that so long made us the 
victims of the evil — to proceed in the same impracticable method of 
warfare, which never brought anything upon Protestantism but either 
certain disgrace or uncertain success, I feel it due to the church, and 
to the great cause which I have in hand, to vindicate the soundness of 
my controversial views, and to explain the grounds on account of which 
the old system should be for ever abandoned. Until we attack Popery 
aright, as ihe Great Apostasy in fact, we may bid adieu to any prospect 
of deliverance for our country. 

As preliminary to the matter in hand, I shall present my readers 
with & few documents which I think will be found interesting. 

In the University Magazine for October, 1841, there was inserted a 
paper entitled " A Proposal for the Reconciliation of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Churches, by an Irish Priest." The writer did 
not give his name; but he solicited cotumunications from those who 
might take an interest in the project; which communications he 
desired might be left for him at the house of the publishers. He intro- 
duced his proposal by a naiTative of the facts which he stated to have 
originated it. It seemed that certain Roman Catholic priests, the 
neighbours of the person who made the " proposal," were in the habit of 
assembling on certain days, and at stated hours, in order to discuss 
those subjects which interested the public and excited general atten- 
tion. In the course of one of those meetings, which were held in the 
evening, the Tractarian movement was the engrossing topic ; and it 
led to the conclusion, that proper exertions might bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the opposing churches. " Evening after evening," 
says the writer, ** this was the subject of our debate ; and after duly 
considering the matter in all its bearings, we adopted the following 
resolutions i-* 
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First — That the Protestant and Roman Catholic reh'gions agree in all the fanda- 
xnental articles of the Christian faith. 

Second — That the differences of these churches are, in many cases, more apparent 
than real ; and the particular points of helief on which they reallj disagree, are 
really hut few. 

Third — As to these points, there appears now to he, on the part of some of the 
most distinguished amongst the Protestant divines, a disposition to come to a better 
understanding, and if properly encouraged, perhaps, to a final adjustment of reli- 
gious differences. 

Fourth — That, for the sake of peace, harmony, the general welfare and happiness 
of mankind, and the extension of the knowledge of Christ and his gospel throughout 
the world, such a final settlement of religious differences ought to be promoted, and, 
if possible, effectually secured. 

Fifth— That considering the nature of man, which resists violence and yields to 
conciliation ; and knowing, from times gone by, the little good which is emcted by 
polemical discussions, it appears to us, that this, so glorious and happy a consum- 
mation, can never be obtained, except through a spirit of Christian charity exhibited 
in a mutual approximation of the churches. 

Sixth — That, as we before observed, such spirit having already manifested itself on 
the part of certain distinguished divines of the Protestant Church, we most earnestly 
and respectfully implore our sovereign pontiff and prelates to exhibit a similar feel- 
ing, by making, at this most seasonable juncture, such wise concessions and salutary 
reforms as would at once befit the times in which we live, and mvite to peace and 
union our dissenting brethren. 

Seventh — That we pressingly call on all good and liberal men of every Christian 
persuasion, to assist in carrying out this noble project. 

Eighth — That we disclaim Si connexion with the partisan and the bigot of either 
or any party who would seek to continue the present disastrous differences, by oppo- 
sing a change which the spirit of these times would seem to call for, and the spirit of 
the Christian religion approve. 

Ninth — ^We call on the Rev. Mr. to give publicity to these our resolutions, 

through whatever meaas he shall deem fittest and most convenient 

These resolutions constituted the "proposal;" and amongst the 
concessions which the writer suggested as feasible on the part of the 
Eoman Catholic Church, were the following. He mentions them 
thus: — "Amongst these salutary changes might be, the retrench- 
ment of holydays, or their limitation to a very few days — the abroga- 
tion of fasts and abstinences, or the confining of them to the season of 
Lent — the dispensing of the celibacy of the clergy," &c. He then 
states, that all the priests who were in the habit of meeting were una- 
nimous as to the expediency of those changes, and proceeds — " They 
think, with very few exceptions, that a change as to the law of clerical 
celibacy, in particular, would be highly expedient, not to say absolutely 
necessaiy ; and they would hail the repeal of this part of ecclesiastical 
discipline, not only as a means tending to the general conciliation of 
the churches, but as a most wise and long-called-for reform.*' 

Of course, the tale about the meeting of the priests was a mere fiction ; 
nevertheless, the " proposal" excited a good deal of attention at the 
time ; and at the suggestion of one or two friends, I anonymously 
addressed to the writer a letter on the subject. After some introducr 
tory matter, explaining that I was a clergyman, &c., I proceeded as 
follows. 
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*' When I first glanced over your letter, I concluded that it was 
(pray excuse me) ^e production of a deep Jesuit, who desired not 
union toUk pur church, but the ascendancy of his own. I will not 
actually go the length of saying, that one who paints himself as an 
unsophisticated rural priest, bears in reality a character very much 
the opposite ; but at the same time I must say, that the Vatican itself 
could not produce a diplomatist, however wily, who could make a 
im)position more likely to accomplish the haughtiest purposes of Kome 
than yours. 

** Say, that entrapped (pardon the use of the term) by your professed 
(desire for. peace* any large body of our divines— -sufficiently lajge to be 
supposed eapabk of expressing the mind of the church itself— should 
be foought to assent to your first proposition, * that the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic religions agree in all the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith.' Suppose, I say, that through your letter, our church 
should becoime compromised by anything resembling assent to such a 
proposition as thisy — ^what then ? Why, then, it would at once be 
evident that ytmr church would have a claim to a legal establishment 
in Ireland. There would not be a single principle which could war- 
rant our rulers iin refusing to concede every sort of ecclesiastical supe- 
riority to a church, which, while it was unquestionably that of the bulk 
«f the peculation, had accorded to it, even by its enemies, essential 
doctrinal rectitude. 

" The nation readily assents to the dominancy of the Presbyterian 
Chuxqh in Scotland, because it is there in the mc^ority ; while, at the 
same time, it * agrees with the Church of England in all the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith :' and this would then be identi- 
cally the case of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. Do not, 
however, for one moment allow yourself to suppose, that if the Presby- 
terian Church were doctrinally heterodox, holding, for example, the 
anti-trinitarian heresy, that any predominancy of numbers would 
warrant the British nation in giving it a legal establishment within 
the British realm. Could . the resolutions, therefore, which you have 
promulgated, draw an assent from our church, it would give to the 
Roman Catholic body a vantage ground from which to batter our 
establishment about our ears, as considerable as St. Dominick himself, 
if he were once again restored to light, or the most ambitious church- 
man of. you all, could possibly desire. However, I grant that conse- 
quences, although we might deplore them, should not prevent us from 
going onward in a course which sound principle might demand, and 
that it would be quite unfair to throw your propositions overboard, 
merely because their adoption would give a great triumph to your 
church ; if they were trusy we should adopt them, however painful the 
result might be to us. 

" I have here been merely arguing that a motive very different 
from a desire of union between the churches might have led to your 
proposal ; that, in fact, your letter is such as might have emanated 
quite as much froih zeal for Rome, as from a love of peace ; that it 
should entitle you, not to that deprecation on the part of your 
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ascendancy-loving brethren which has been awarded to you, bjJt to 
applause ; that it should call forth on our side, not so much hopes of 
union as renewed caution against assault. It would be a very awkward 
thing for us to have become involved in the erection of a platform, for 
the increase of love which could, at the moment of its completion, be 
made the most effectual means of accomplishing the purposes of 
immitigable hatred. This, you will allow, would prove a very awkward 
matter indeed. That it was the real motive which led to your letter 
was, as I have stated to you, my first impression. However, * charity 
hopeth all things ;' and having given you grounds from which to see 
that it would not be quite so easy a matter to catch us all a napping 
as you might have perhaps supposed, I would for the present throw 
suspicion overboard, and admit that you have spoken in the best 
faith ; and that your true motive is that which it professes to be, a 
desire for union and a belief that it is practicable. 

** Did this desire and this belief spring from an independent 
examination of the faith of the Catholic Church of Ireland protesting 
against Rome — for I trust that you will ever remember that this is the 
true description of our church — I would indeed rejoice at it ; anc^, 
however I might feel with respect to the impracticability of your 
object, augur most happily as to your individual case. Be pleased .to 
fix your attention upon the true relative position of our churches, 
implied in the last sentence. I do really think that a simple con- 
sideration of that one point would be likely to set you right on the 
whole controversy. However deplorably mistaken the opinions of 
Home are in other respects, we of the Church of England accord to h^y 
an orthodoxy of sentiment on the subject of the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion much greater than we can to any of the dissenting communities^ 
infinitely superior to her on the subject of the Christian doctrine 
though some of them may be. Do, then, pray bear it in mind, that 
ours is the ancient Catholic Church of Ireland protesting against 
Rome ; and that your church is a branch of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland, attempting to silence our testimony and overthrow our 
establishment. I cannot be too earnest in urging you to meditate 
upon this important statement, and to consider it without prejudice 
in all its bearings. But to resume. It is, I fear, plain enough that 
your hopes of reconciliation have not sprung from your own examina- 
tion of the great points at issue between the churches so much as from 
the conduct and writings of certain persons amongst us, whom you 
have described as * the most distinguished amongst the Protestant 
divines.' Believe me, you never were more mistaken than in attaching 
the weight which you seem to do to the writings of those of our clergy 
who are popularly called Tractarians. Rest assured of the truth of 
what I tell yoTi, that the approximation to your views which is deno*- 
minated Tractarianism, is the abhorrence of our people both lay a.rfcl 
clerical. I do not, however, wonder at the error into which you have 
been led. The Tractarians of Oxford have certainly been a very busy 
and a very noisy generation ; and the opposition that their opinions 
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hav^ drawn out has given them an eclat additional to that resulting 
from their own mischievous diligence ; so that, upon the whole, you may 
be easily excused for thinking that notions were generally prevalent 
which were almost universally talked about. Your acquaintance, how- 
ever, with the history of the church, will lead you to form a more 
correct judgment. There have been * nine days* wonders ' in every age 
of Christianity. The human mind seems to have been so engrossed 
at various times with certain prevalent extravagances, as to lead the 
inexperienced to conclude that it would never be set right again. But 
the mania has passed away without the production of any substantive 
eflfect, and left to posterity scarce anything more than the bare record 
of its existence. Do not, then, allow the fama clamosa which has 
resulted from Tractarianism to lead you into the idea that there is any- 
thing like a growing disposition on the part of our church to look wiLb 
favour upon the peculiarities of yours. Giving you credit, then, for 
the utinost sincerity in the expression of your desire for ' union ' 
between us, or * reconciliation,' or whatever else you may be pleased t^ 
call it, I cannot help fancying that it has been created rather by the 
supposed prevalence of Tractarianism, than by anything really exist- 
ing in the nature of the case. 

" Although the circumstances which you have glanced at for reform 
in your church may be considered to be rather points of discipline 
than of doctrine; indeed, confined to three particulars named, the 
retrenchment of holydays, of abstinences, and the dispensing with the 
celibacy of the clergy ; and that consequently you would touch the 
aggregate of what we consider your evils with a veiy gentle hand ; all 
those who wish well to the cause of truth will be glad to find any body 
of Roman Catholic priests going even so far. I cannot but think thajfe 
in particular the dispensing with clerical celibacy, if it were tolerated 
by your authorities, would in a short time lead to all that the most 
enthusiastic Protestant could desire. I feel quite sure that if the 
Eoman clergy were brought to identify themselves with the feelings of 
society by the adoption of the married life, they would speedily be led 
to take a more common-sense view of the whole system of the Christian 
religion than they do, and to perceive that nothing short of decided 
Protestantism would be consistent with the faith of Christian people- 
Hence I feel gratified that you have been brought to desire, with the 
sincerity that your language would indicate, a change in that part of 
the constitution of your church ; still, be assured of it, that not one of 
the reforms that you have touched upon goes to the root of the matter- 
That you should think that our differences could be healed by sucb 
alterations shows (you will excuse me for saying so) that you have 
studied the whole subject rather superficially, that you are but aa 
• outer court worshipper ' in your own church. Had you caught th» 
spirit of your system, and known that of ours, you never could hav^ 
supposed that Rome and Canterbury were so neighbourly. The truth 
is, that those whom you call our distinguished divines, ' are a little 
touched with popery,' (query, a little?) you, reverend sir^ and your 
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clerical meeting — supposing your story trae — a little infected with 
* heresy,' and still, conceiving yourselves on the one side good Pro- 
testants, and on the other good Papists ; you imagine that Popery and 
Protestantism approximate, when in truth it is merely the infected 
individuals on both sides who do. These observations will prepare 
you for an absolute and total denial on my part of the truth of your 
first fundamental proposition ; and, with the denial of it, evidently your 
whole scheme will fall to the ground. That proposition or resolution 
is as follows : — * That the Protestant and Roman Catholic religions 
agree in all the fundamental articles of the Christian faith.' If this 
resolution could stand, your plan would be highly practicable ; but it 
cannot — far from it. There is essential diflference between the churches 
in fundamental articles ; and therefore, I repeat, your design must fall 
to the ground. 

" It were a crambe repetita of the most obnoxious kind to detain you 
with a fresh recital of iJie list of the evils, errors, or corruptions usually 
attributed to your church ; I should not think of doing so. At the 
same time, I avow that I entertain on these points the opinioa 
common among Protestants. I am sure that I could give you on the 
peculiar articles of the creed of Pope Pius IV. — to wit : tradition, 
the insufficiency of the Scriptures, the seven sacraments, the 
doctrine of justification, the mass, purgatory, the invocation of 
saints, the veneration of images, the power of indulgences, the* 
supremacy, of Rome, and the infallibility of the Roman Church, — all 
the popular Protestant arguments, and add, perhaps, others as con- 
vincing as those. To proceed, however, in this way would be as 
tedious as it is vulgar. I would therefore adopt a course vei^r much 
shorter ; yet, as I think, quite as satisfactory. The whole catalogue of 
your heterodoxes I believe to result from one great fundamental error. 
I allow that this error could scarcely exist if some of those which 
accompany it were done away with ; and that hence these particular 
errors might be thought as deep rooted as that which I would regard 
as the great and fundamental one, and rather to originate it than 
to be produced by it. I know that others derive your errors from a 
difiFerent source. About thisi however, we need not have a controversy. 
Let each maintain his views in his own way ; I, for my part, believe 
that the fons et origo malorum of Roman error is a false doctrine of 
justification. Rome answers the great question, " What shall I do to 
be saved ?' (Acts xvi.) in a manner different from the Holy Ghost. It. 
solves improperly the great problem, * How shall a man be just before 
God?' From this error all the corruptions of what we call Popery 
spring ; and it is natural that it should be so. Nothing can be more 
evident than that the business of religion is the salvation of the soul ; 
and that if the true church teach one way of accomplishing this most 
important object, a church entirely opposed to it will teach another 
way essentiaUy different. Now, in the case of our two churches such 
is the fact. We teach that a man is justified * by faith alone, without 
the works of the law;' and that no man can be justified who looks for 
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the blessing through faith and works combined. You, on the contrary, 
teach that works must go along with faith for justification ; and that 
no man can be justified by faith alone, without good works. We hold 
that good works accompany salvation, and are the necessary consequence 
of faith ; but that they are not in the slightest degree the cause of justi- 
fication. You, on the other hand, hold that faith and charity must go 
together to entitle a man to pardon and peace. 

"Now, here also it would be tedious to discuss the different texts on 
which we ground our several opinions. We have a host of passages 
tp allege on our side ; for example : * We conclude that a man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the law.' (Romans iii. 28.) ' By 
grace ye are saved, through faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is the 
gift of God ; not of works, lest any man should boast,' &c, (Ephesians 
ii. 8, 9.) * Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us,' &c. (Titus iii. 5.) * Who hath 
saved us, and called us with a holy calling ; not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace,' &c. (2 Timothy 
i. 9.) * A man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the 
faith of Jesus Christ.' (Galatians ii. 16.) * Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth,' &c. (Romans x. 4.) 
While you, on the other hand, dwell with great emphasis upon the 
passages in James — for. example, ii. 17, *Even so faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being alone ; ' and ver. 20, * Wilt thou know, O vain 
man, that faith without works is dead?' and ver. 21, *Was not 
Abraham our father justified by works? ' and ver. 24, 'Ye see, then, 
how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only ; ' and 
ver. 25, * Was not Rahab the harlot justified by works ? ' &c., and ver. 
26, * As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith witliout works is 
dead also.' I repeat, we severally dwell upon these passages, and 
hence draw our different conclusions. You know that we reconcile 
James to Paul, by understanding James to use the word * justified ' in 
tte sense of proving one's self to be in a justified state ; and that we 
are very elaborate in arguments to show that this is so. Were I 
addressing a layman, or even an ordinary Roman Catholic priest, I 
might feel myself called upon to vindicate our interpretation of these 
•assages. But writing to one who puts himself forward as a leader in 
lis party, I presume that he has considered the pros and cons of the 
question ; and that he has, after due deliberation, made up his mind 
that the Protestant view is not the correct one. I think it only 
necessary, then, to such a person to say, that the two churches diflfer 
essentially on the doctrine of justification. My simple object at present 
is to show you, from the principle which I am urging, how totally 
unfounded your first proposition or resolution is. Allow me, then, to 
dwell for a little upon the different results which flow from the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic views of justification. 

" We hold that the atonement of Christ on Calvary * finished * all 
that is needful for the salvation of mankind. He there bore our sins 
in his own body. He was there wounded for our transgressions, and 
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bruised for our iniquities. * He made there/ to use tlie words of our 
church, * by his one oblation of himself once ojSered, a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the, 
whole world.' The moment the sinner, feelingly convinced of his sin, 
believes this great truth, he is in full possession of its benefits ; for 
the perfect enjoyment of peace nothing is required on his part, but to 
* believe only.' Feeling assured that the atonement of Calvary has 
fully satisfied the Divine Justice, he rejoices in the tidings; he knows 
that the guilt of his sin is removed ; that the Divine Justice itself^ 
which he formerly trembled at, is engaged on his side ; and filled full 
of love and gratitude to his pardoning God, the urgent question of his 
soul is, * Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do ? ' The first appetite 
of his soul begins to be the fulfilment of the will of his heavenly 
Father — that blessed God who spared not his own Son, but deliyerea 
him up for him. He flings behind him guilty fears. Under the ope- 
ration of this saving faith, he realizes, for the first time, the full, 
meaning of that passage in the creed, which he previously repeated m 
mere matter of course, viz,, * I believe in the remission of sins.' He 
now perceives that this clause implies, not merely that sins in general 
can be remitted for Christ's sake, but that his sins have been actually 
remitted on that account ; he knows himself to be a pardoned man,, 
and that, as such, he is regarded with divine complacency by his 
heavenly Father. He is reconciled to God ; and the fear of him, which 
before resulted from a sense of the guilt of sin and the punishment 
that was due to it, gives place to love, going forth from a grateful heart 
towards one, who has not only passed an act of pardon for the sinner^ 
but made his own Son a sacrifice in order to be able, consistently with 
his justice, so to do. The language of the Christian's heart to such a 
God, is that of devoted affection. He cries, * Abba, Father ! ' Slavish . 
fear is driven far away. He approaches the throne of grace with a holy 
boldness, that he may obtain grace to help in time of need ; and amid 
all the dijfficulties, all the trials, all the temptationus which beset him 
from within and from without ; amid perils jn the city, perils in the 
wilderness, perils in the sea; amid weariness, and painfulness, and 
watchings, and hunger, and thirst, and fastings, and cold, and naked- 
ness, he faints not. Why ?— just because * he has obtained mercy ; ' 
(2 Cor. iv. 1 ;) just because he is borne up by a sense of the divine 
favour, and is * persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
him from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.' Sus- 
tained by this divine faith, he encounters the world and overcomes it 
— ^laughs at impossibilities, and says they shall be done — knows that 
all things work together for his good ; and therefore he regoices, not 
merely in the hope of the glory of God, but he glories in tribulation 
also, counting it all joy when he falls into divers temptations. But 
the faith which produces these gratifying effects in the strengthening 
and refreshing of the soul, operates no less marvellously in the pro- 
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duction of what are more popularly called moral results. The true 
believer, as an obedient child, fashions not himself according to the 
former lusts in his ignorance ; but as He which has called him is 
holy, so does he also himself strive to be holy in all manner of con- 
versation. Because it is written, * Be ye holy, for I am holy.' As one 
of a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, he feels 
that he shoiJd show forth the praises of Him who hath called him out 
of darkness into his marvellous light. He knows that before he 
believed he was not, but that he now is, one of the people of God — 
one of those favourites of heaven, who has * now obtained mercy ; "^ 
(1 Peter ii. 10 ;) and as such he abstains from fleshly lusts, which way 
against the soul, and prevent that enjoyment of spiritual blessings, the 
appetite for which has been created by a li^dng faith. The true believer 
Imows that he has nothing to do in order to have a title to the 
heavenly inheritance ; that everything has been already done for him 
by Jesus Christ ; and that, therefore, he is at absolute liberty, nothing 
being required at his hands, and all things being lawful to him. 
(1 Cor. vi. 12.) Does he therefore sin ? God forbid ! How shall 
he who is dead to sin live any longer therein ? He is free, but he uses 
not his liberty as a cloak of maliciousness, i. e., as a justification of 
licentiousness ; but, on the contrary, as a servant of God. (1 Pet. ii. 16.) 
Hence, the true Christian is freed from the necessity of doing anything 
for himself y or for his salvation. He need not, in order to accomplish 
this, macerate his body, or scourge himself, or place himself under 
peculiar bonds or restraints ; he is called upon to do nothing for him- 
self, for all has been done for him by Christ. His exertions are not 
to be directed to his justification ; they are to be put forth simply for 
the glory of God and for the benefit of his generation. Their motive 
being, gratitude for salvation received ; their object, the salvation and 
the regeneration of mankind, and the promotion, in every possible 
shape and manner, of the true interests of the world. Thus, it will 
appear, that the true Christian is the * salt of the earth.' He lives 
* in the world * — there is no perceptible difference between him and 
his neighbours — yet, he is not *of the world,' being influenced by 
views and opinions, hopes and fears, totally different from those of the 
rest of mankind. 

" I might proceed here to open up greater mysteries still, but I spare 
you. I might address you on the sulgect of the * real presence,' which 
the Christian enjoys in the eucharist — of that eating and drinking of 
the very body and blood of Christ, which are the Christian's alone ; 
but I should know more of the mind of the person whom I speak to, 
before I would bring before him the deep things of God. I will pass 
such subjects over here. They are that very * secret,' the * discipline ' 
of which has been so much talked about in your church ; which yoiur 
brethren, reverend sir, imagine themselves to be skilled in ; but of 
which, in point of fact, they know nothing at all. I will not go further, 
then, as to the peculiarities of the faith of our holy church ; but pro- 
ceed at once to the other part of the subject— that is, to dwell for a 
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while upon the results "which must need flow from the doctrine of jus- 
tification as it is held among you. 

" You cannot have avoided perceiving, from the statement already 
made, that the consequence which mainly flows from the doctrine o£ 
•justification hy faith alone/ (and I trust, that in considering the sub- 
ject, you will sink the paltry cavils which little-minded people would 
indulge in, and consider it with that candour and fairness which the 
tone of your letter would lead me to hope from you) — I say you mu&t 
have seen, that the main consequence which flows from our doctrine,, 
is liberty — enlightened liberty — a liberty which is safely granted,, 
because it originates from a principle that prevents its abuse — * the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.' It is the prevalence of this, 
principle which makes constitutional liberty safe. Men may, in a state- 
of society, be permitted to enjoy freedom, when their principles are* 
such as to render it certain that that freedom will only be used for the 
benefit of society itself Pray, then, observe attentively this important 
consequence of our doctrine. And let me now, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, proceed to tell you the view that I take of the consequences oi" 
that doctrine of justification which holds among you. 

" You teach, then, that in order to justification, the person feelingly- 
convinced of his sin, must look for pardon through faith and obedi- 
ence ; otherwise, through faith and works combined ; and that everjr 
fresh conviction of sin, is to be got rid of and put away by renewed 
obedience. You carefully instnict the people, that it is a downright 
heresy to think faith in Christ alone sufl&cient for peace ; and that it 
rather marks presumption than a sound state of mind. The doctors 
of Louvain thus put the view of your church in the ninth of those- 
articles, which, at the time of the Reformation, they published against 
Martin Luther. * That faith, whereby one firmly believes and is con- 
vinced for certain that his sins have been pardoned, and that he will 
possess eternal life, has no testimony in Scripture ; nay, it is opposed 
thereunto. Although we ought with a firm and certain hope to expect^ 
through the sacrament of baptism and penance in this life, the remis- 
sion of sins, and, in the world to come, eternal life.' And Dr. Milner,. 
speaking of your church, says, that * she asserts that we have free 
will ; and that this, being preveinted by divine grace, can, and must^ 
co-operate to our justification hy faith, sorrow for sin, and other corre- 
sponding acts of virtue.' (See End of Controversy, Part II., Letter xix.,. 
page 46.) Mark here, justification is described as arising from a com- 
bination of faith and works. I attach no weight to these authoritiesy 
any further than so far ^s they express the mind of your church, which 
I think you will admit they do, at least in this particular. I take it 
then for granted, that this is a true statement of your opinion on th^ 
point. You teach the person convinced of sin to look for pardoa 
through faith and works combined, and that his painful convictions; 
ar^ to be put away and kept off by constantly renewed obedience ; that, 
in fact, heaven is to be won by him through the constant maintenance 
of a holy and religious life. 
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" Now, I contend for it, that this view of the Christian religion never 
can produce peace of conscience. Just in proportion as the soul has 
been feelingly quickened to a sense of its corruptions, will be the dis- 
satisfaction connected with all its performances. There will be a con- 
stant sense, in this case, of its short-comings. Its wanderings in 
prayer, during sacraments and all other holy services, will incessantly 
embitter its peace and heighten its fears. The obtrusiveness of 
unholy imaginations, of natural appetites, of impure desires, of worldly 
inclinations, will never cease to alarm the conscience, and compel the 
sinner to experience a painful sense of all the insurmountable diffi- 
culties that he has to accomplish for the salvation of his soul. Just 
in proportion as his sensibility on these subject is quickened, will his 
tranquillity be disturbed and his confidence weakened, or rather, 
indeed, entirely destroyed. He can have no confidence in the favour 
of God, who feels that that confidence is to be purchased by his obedi- 
ence ; and that, at the same time, he is constantly provoking God by 
wicked thoughts or works. The necessary result of your doctrine must 
be this, that just in the same proportion as an individual becomes 
concerned about salvation, will he be brought under a feeling of the 
urgent necessity of paying that full measure of obedience for it which 
he knows that it will cost. Hence, lengthened vigils, painful fasts, 
unintermitted mortifications — consisting of self-inflicted scourgings, 
beds of thorns, and shirts of hair ; the greatest possible seclusion from 
the world, its cares, trials, and temptations, will constitute that fund 
of merit through which so much is to be expected ; and it will follow, 
that the more perfect any individual becomes, the more entirely will 
he bind himself under stringent obligations, to lay up for himself a 
fund of merit that shall secure his salvation. In effect, the more 
unreservedly he brings himself into bondage, the stronger, according 
to your principle, will be the ground of his hope. This is naturally 
and necessarily the result of making law — or the fulfilment of law, in 
however slight a degree, a part of the cause of a sinner's justification 
with God. Hence, the apostle Paul, when glorying in the peculiarities 
of the Gospel, triumphantly exclaims, (Rom. viii, 15,) * Ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.' Nor is there one 
single thing which he is so emphatic on as he is on the * liberty ' of 
the Gospel, as contrasted with the * bondage ' generated by the law. 
You will perceive, then, that the spirit which your doctrine of justifi- 
cation produces, is * the spirit of bondage ; ' and that it is utterly at 
variance with, and opposed to. Gospel liberty, and the spirit of the 
Oospel. I would put it to your candour to say, whether these views 
do not receive the most striking illustration in that state of things 
which exists in your church. What is called amongst you *the doc- 
trine of perfection,' is the greatest possible amount of * bondage ; ' the 
most perfect amongst you are those who are the most secluded from 
the world, the most remarkable for voluntary inflictions, the most 
* bound,' in fact, those most under the influence of * the spirit of bondage.' 
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" Hence, I conclude that your doctrine of justification, producing 
effects 90 contrary to those of the true Gospel, is a false doctrine ; and 
if a false doctrine, since it is an essential one, most certainly anti- 
christian in its character. Now, I ask, is it at all to be wondered at, 
that a church which teaches a fundamental doctrine false and anti- 
christian, should be left utterly destitute of divine light, and given up 
in all its operations to kindred delusions? I deeply deplore the 
necessity which compels me to employ language so painful. I am 
thus -plsLin, not that I may offend, but that I may, if possible, 
reclaim. 

** Now mark, I entreat you, some of those kindred delusions which 
I have referred to. 

" The perfect among you are driven by a pressing sense of the 
exigencies of the case, to struggle for their salvation, by the perform- 
ance of an endless round of duties. But you teach that this is not 
necessary for all. It follows, then, that the differences between the 
performances of those who get to heaven with^^ut submitting them- 
selves to * the rule of perfection,' and of those who do, are, in fact, 
performances of supererogation. Hence the Pope's treasury of good . 
works — hence indulgences, &c., &c. 

"But again, works are a ground of justification; sufferings, the 
material of merit. Hence, nothing can be so natural as that there 
should be a department in another world where additional sufferings 
may be endured, and thus additional merit brought into existence. 
Hence, purgatory. We, who utterly deny any meritorious efficacy in 
works or in sufferings ; who deny that any individual can do anything 
to merit his own salvation, or endure anything that could satisfy for 
the least of his sins, are compelled, of course, to deny both work of 
supererogation and a purgatory. 

" But again, to those who do not regard the salvation of men as 
completed by the sacrifice of Calvary, how gratifying it must be to 
contemplate a daily renewal of that great work! Transubstantiation, 
and the sacrifice of the mass, must be to them, indeed, eminently 
pleasing ; on the contrary, those who know that their sins are par- 
doned by the offering up of Christ * once for all,' need no repetition 
of the work, feeling that * by one offering they that are sanctified are 
for ever perfected.' (Heb. x. 14.) 

" In fine, denying, as we do, any saving efficacy in creature works, 
and experiencing an all-sufficiency in Christ our Saviour, in his 
finished atonement and mediatorial work or intercession, we neces- 
sarily put away from us, as futile, any dependency on inferior things. 

" To admit, then, for a moment, into the doctrine of justification, 
the propriety of ever so small a dependency upon the creature, would 
be to open the door to every species of delusion and error. 

" Thus would I deduce f5x>m an essential and fundamental difference 
in the most important of the articles of the Christian faith, all the 
less important disprecancies between the churches, and lead to the 
awful but unquestionable conclusion, that if one conduct its followers 
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to happiness, the other must plunge them into perdition. To suppose 
that a community should he allowed to grow up in the world, and . 
hear the name of Christian, which would he productive of evils so 
destructive in their consequences, without due warning given in the 
Scriptures of truth, would he something like an impeachment of the 
justice of the divine Majesty. However, for such impeachment there 
is no place. In the peculiarities of your church we find nothing to 
excite our surprise — nothing which does not, through the divine 
Wisdom, tend to confirm us in the faith of our own apostolical body. 
But I must say no more. There are mysteries at the foundation of 
both our systems ; and as I had certain reasons for withholding a 
statement of that great mystery which we are connected with, so have 
I others different, but not less cogent, for allowing yours to remain on 
this occasion, suh siUntio. I think I have said sufficient to afford you 
grounds from which to perceive that the union which you expressed a 
hope for, is one that never can be realized. 

" I cannot conclude this epistle, — which, compared with the space 
in which I hoped to dispose of the subject, is certainly a long one^ 
although short in comparison with its importance — ^without repeating 
a former remark. As the preaching of the true doctrine brings those 
who effectually receive it into the enjoyment of a sanctified liberty, so 
does it, from its merely humanising indfluence, through the magnificent 
display which it makes of the attributes of God, of the wretched and 
miserable state of ruin, irrecoverable by himself, into which man has 
been plunged by the fall ; work upon society, through the divine 
blessing, such a beneficial influence as to make it capable of a liberty 
in some degree analogous to that which true believers partake of by 
faith. Whereas, on the other hand, the preaching of the doctrine of 
human merit, and its efficacy for salvation, and of the want of com*- 
plete sufficiency in the one sacrifice of Christ * once offered,' and in 
his mediation for all the purposes of our redemption, while it bring? 
those affected with zeal and piety under the iron bondage of a system 
of legality, does, at the same time, lead the mass of mankind into 
such entirely erroneous notions, both with respect to their own charac- 
ter and to that of him with whom they have to do, and does so bury 
them in the profundities of a spiritual darkness, that, divested of truth 
and deceived by error, they continue the slaves of those domineering 
lusts, and passions, and perversities, which they have inherited from 
their first parent ; so that they can only exist in society when they are 
crushed by the iron hand of temporal despotism, and compelled to 
endure a bondage in society imposed by others, as galling as thai; 
which those who are the devotees of their system voluntarily 
inflict upon themselves. 

" I trust, reverend sir, that you may give a fair consideration ti^ 
these views ; and if you do, I am quite sure that you will- agree with 
the best men of both parties, that any union between such irrecon- 
cilable opposites as the Church of England and the Church of Rome» 
must be utterly impossible. 
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"You will, without doubt, have gathered from the above, that 
Tractarianism is essential Popery. If it were let alone, it would soon be 
as identical with Popeiy in form as it is in essence. It is very- 
remarkable, that the great Luther rarely attacked anything in Popery 
but its * Tractarianism.' His discerning mind saw with a glance, that 
all the corruptions of the system which he attacked sprang from ai» 
adulterated doctrine of justification. Hence his apothegm, that the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, was the articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesia. This doctrine is as great an abhorrence to the 
Tractaxians, as it can be to you." 

In this letter of mine it was my sole object, as my readers will per- 
ceive, to disprove the first resolution promulgated by the priest, and to 
show in opposition to that resolution, that there was an utter irre- 
concilability between the Church of Rome and that of England. My 
letter was transmitted to the priest, and he noticed it in a succeeding^ 
number of the magazine in such a way as showed that he misappre- 
hended my purpose — that bethought my object was to disprove the 
Eomish, and to prove the Anglican doctrine of justification. Had 
such been my intention, it would have been very badly executed 
indeed ; but it was not. 

The following is the priest's reply, extracted from the Dublin 
University Magazine : — 

" The subject of justification is much spoken of by some of my correspondents, by- 
one of them particularly, and the same no trifling theologian, as far as I am a judge* 
He lays down fairly enough the Protestant and Eoman Catholic doctrines on this 
subject : the Protestant doctrine, — ^that faith alone is sufficient for justification ; the 
Catholic, that good works with faith are necessary. He produces the various text» 
by which the doctrine of each is supported, and concludes, after much plausible 
reasoning, in favour of justification by faith alone. Yet, I cannot reconcile with the 
doetrine that faith alone is sufficient, the words of St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Bomans : — * For not the hearers of the law are just before God : but the doers of the 
law shall be justified.* (Rom. ii. 13.) And the words of Christ to the young man, 
*But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments,' (Matt. xix. 17.) Nor cao 
I reconcile with it the words of St. Paul exhorting us to *work out our salxation 
with fear and trembling;' (Phillip, ii. 12 ;) nor the admonition of Peter (2 Peter i^ 
10,) * Wherefore, brethren, labour the more, that by good works you may make 
sure your calling and election.* Neither, if the doctrine of our dissentmg brethren 
as to justification be true, am I able to understand how to us can apply the parable 
in which it is mentioned that the servant who traded with his five talents was: 
rewarded, and the idle servant who hid the one he had received was cast away. 
(Matt. XXV. 14, 15, 16, &c.) Besides, would it not seem more reasonable that 
justification, and salvation which follows it, should be the rewards of our own efforts,, 
inspired and assisted by the grace of God, than that the one and the other should 
be, I might say, entirely independent of us? Would there not appear a good deal 
of justness in the saying of St. Augustine, * God, who made us without our help, wili 
not save us without our co-operation?' If a man wishes to become rich, must it 
not be through his own industry; if learned, by firm and continued application?' 
And is justification, and the crown which rewards it, less worth contending for than 
riches and learning? * And they indeed,' says St. Paul, *that they may receive a 
Corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible one.' (1 Cor. ix. 25.) Does it not strike 
one that the doctrine which attributes justification to faith alone must lead, if not to 
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loose morality, at least to cnlpable inactivitj and neglect?"** But to nse a phrase of 
mj respected correspondent, it would be 'tedious and vulgar' to adduce all the 
arguments, which every body knows [?], on this subject. I only wish to explain ; I 
only wish to be enlightened ; I am open to conviction. If any man shall give me fair and 
convincing proofs for the Protestant doctrine on the subjects of justScationand the 
encharist — ^for, after all, these are the two great points at issnebetween us — ^if any man, 
I say, place before me fair and convincing arguments on these pcnnts, such as will 
moveacandid and unprejudiced mind, before three monthslshall become a minister of 
the Established Church, if I shall be received as such; and this I wiQ do without any 
regard to friends or connexions, ancient prejudices or public contempt And why 
do I make this pledge? For this reason simply, that it is my conviction alone of 
the soundness of her doctrines which binds me to the Catholic Church. I have 
nothing to gain, but much to suffer, by my adhesion to that church ; she has no 
temporal blessings to bestow; there is much that is most severe, I shall not say 
insupportable, in her discipline. Her ministers, though men, are called upon to 
lead in this world the lives of angels; and their salvation is, therefore, perilled, if 
not entirely and hopelessly forfeited. What motive, then, can I have in adhering 
to that church, but my belief in the orthodoxy of her doctrines? Those things 
which I and many complain of, she can, I believe, rectify; and when she will, then 
shall she go forth and conquer." 

To these observations I replied by a letter as follows : — 
** You are quite right. The great points at issue between us are the 
doctrines of justification and of the eucharist. I am glad you do not, 
like too many, confound the detail of our differences with these grand 
fundamentals. Indeed, I am sure you will agree with what I stated 
in my former letter, that even of these two points the latter is involved 
in the former ; and that a correct view of the doctrine of justification 
will imply the Protestant doctrine on the eucharist ; so that the 
subject of inquiry will be very much narrowed. You say that you are 
open to conviction on these points. I thank God for it ) and I heartily, 
and in the language of the apostle, pray that God who commandeth 
the light to shine out of darkness, may shine into our hearts, to give 
us both the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 

" You state, I repeat, that you are open to conviction. Well, I 
venture to say, that, with the help of God, I shall supply you ydth 
arguments sufficient to convince the reason. I humbly trust that 
they may produce that effect. But mere conviction of the reason on 
such a subject is not sufficient. A man, as a Protestant, may be 
convinced in his reason that justification is by faith alone, and yet 
the principle be but a dogma in his mind. So long as it is only so, 
though it may keep him in the right path, it will be to a great degree, 
if not entirely, as far as his own interest in it is concerned, inoperative 
and uninfluential. It is when, under a sense of utter ruin, by 
nature and by practice ; of insufficiency to think, act, or do wisely, 
righteously, or holily, to contribute in the slightest possible degree to 
your justification before God; you shall have prostrated yourself 
before the divine Majesty, and confesse d an utter abandonment of all 

* " In saying that Ood expects oar co-operation, we Catholics do not detract tcom the merits 
of Christ ; for we believe that of ourselves we can do nothing, and that it is through the blood 
and merits of Christ only that we can he justified and saved." 
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hope but from the all-suflBciency and sole-sufficiency of Jesus Christ, 
and of him alone, to the utter rejection of all dependency on the 
creature, whether on yourself or on others, whether they be saints 
or angels, principalities or powers ; and it is when you shall have 
derived from such act of faith, a supernatural and astonishing testi- 
mony, sent down from heaven, of the divine favour bestowed upon 
you for Christ's sake, and of the complete and entire pardon of all 
your sins, and an assurance that neither life nor death, nor things 
present nor things to come, shall be able to separate you from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord ; it is then that you will be 
brought to see the blackness of the darkness of Popery (pardon the 
use of the term), and to confess that that system constitutes nothing 
more or less than a total nullification and abrogation of the Gospel. 
You will then be able to say, not I am to he justified by faith in 
Christ ; but thus, I am actually— even I myself, now justified and 
pardoned, filled with joy and peace, with power, and strength, and 
wisdom — ^yea, even with the Holy Ghost himself — lifted above the 
world, and supplied with power to overcome it ; yea, even made to 
sit with Christ in heavenly places. This is the sort of * conviction ' 
on the subject that the true Christian will not cease till he has 
attained unto ; and short of which, however much his reasmi may be 
convinced, he is absolutely dead in trespasses and sins. Believe me, 
sir, that I speak of the things which we have * handled of the word of 
life.* I have told you the story of all true Protestant Christians. It 
may lead you to entertain a correct idea of the nature of the power 
which in Protestantism has encountered your system and narrowed its 
influence ; and when I add that too many of our people, alas ! rest 
content with the admission of the correctness of our doctrine, as a 
matter of opinion, without ever pressing forward to the attainment of 
it3 true spiritual efficacy, I shall have stated to you the cause of our 
present weakness, our shame, and our overthrow. That I may not, 
nowever, dwell any longer in mere introductory observation, I will 
come more closely to that part of your last published letter intended 
for me. 

" I fear I have not made myself sufficiently understood. You say 
that I produced the various texts by which our several doctrines were 
supported ; and that I * concluded, after much plausible reasoning, in 
favour of justification by faith alone.' Pardon me for saying, that 
this is not an accurate statement of the fact. I say this, not, believe 
me, to reproach you. I did not make myself plain enough, I suppose. 
It was not the object of my letter to you to * prove ' our doctrine of 
justification, nor yet to disprove yours. 1 did not make use of any 
* reasoning ' with this view. My simple object was — taking for granted 
the difference between the churches on this fundamental point — to 
show that it constituted an impassable barrier to any reconciliation 
between them ; that it overthrew your first proposition, viz., that as 
we agreed in fundamentals, we might easily enough be expected to 
amalgamate. The reasoning which I employed was devoted simply to 
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a development of the respective results of our opposite principles, to a 
demonstration that from your doctrine of justification necessarily 
spring the peculiarities of your system, while the amazingly different 
peculiarities of Protestantism spring from ours. It struck me that by 
this process, more clearly than in any other way, the utter irrecon- 
cilability of our principles would be apparent ; that thus your first 
proposition would fall to the ground, and with it your proposed 
* reconciliation.* Upon considering over the matter, I am sure you 
will perceive that this was my object. Since I believed that your 
proposal was utterly impracticable, it was the only object that I was 
then called upon to aim at. As, however, your last letter challenges 
something like the proof of our principle, I shall with the utmost 
pleasure, so far as a letter of moderate length can do, supply you with 
it, or at least with such considerations on the subject as I think likely 
to lead to the conviction which I would be so desirous of creating in 
your mind ; for, believe me, that the proof is only to be found in an 
incessant reading of the Word of God and of your own heart. Let 
me, however, first betake myself to those texts which you say you 
cannot reconcile with our views. 

" 1. * Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers 
of the law shall be justified.' (Rom. ii. 13.) Certainly, so say we also. 
But then *nvne' are * doers of the law;' and this it was the very 
object of the apostle in this place to show, as you will perceive by 
reading the whole context. Hence he winds up his argument in 
chap. iii. 9, and following verses, saying, * both Jews and Gentiles, 
they are all under sin : ... . there is none righteous, no, not 

one, &c what things the law saith, it saith.' Why? 

with what view ? To produce justification ? to enable men to plead 
obedience as a ground of their acceptance ? No ; but to show the 
impossibility of obedience, and to produce confusion of face at the 
consideration of it ; * what things the law saith it saith, that evert/ 
mouth may he stopped, and all the world become guilty before God:* 
therefore, (says he,) * by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight.' Why ? answer — for by the law is the knowledge of sin.' 
The law serves no other end, as to its effective power, but to show us 
our utter inability to please God ; in order that, seeing our ruin by 
nature, we may come to be justified by faith. Bead Galatians iii. ; 
especially consider verse 24. 

"2. * If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments,' (Matt. 
xix. 17.) Admirable wisdom ! Just such would be the answer that a 
well-instructed Gospel minister, holding our doctrine, who could 
discern the Spirit, should give to such a person. Our Lord sent this 
man to the * schoolmaster ' — the law, — that he might discover his 
wretchedness, and cry, with those in another place, *Lord, I have 
endeavoured to keep the commandments, but failed in all my endea- 
vours. The spirituality of the law has revealed to me my misery — 
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tell me how shall I obtain righteousness ? * How shall I work the works 
of God ? * The answer would be the same as that given in John vi. 29. 
In eflfect, we consider that the whole context shows that our Lord gave 
the precept you have quoted, not as supposing that the young man 
could keep it, but *that his mouth might be stopped,' and he be 
brought to feel himself * guilty before God.' When it did not produce 
the effect, by heightening the claims of the law, which demands an 
entire surrender of all God's glory, the sinner was detected and 
exposed at least, if not reclaimed ; perhaps, indeed, ultimately led to 
seek for salvation through faith. You will understand me. 

" 3. (I will give the context.) * Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have 
always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now much more in my 
absence, work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it 
is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.' (Phil. i. 12.) The object of this exhortation can only be misap- 
prehended by overlooking the character of those to whom it is addressed. 
They were already justified. *I am confident,' says St. Paul, (1. 6,) 
* that he which hath begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.' The Spirit of God had * begun,' and *he,' 
not they J were to continue it. However, I would say on your passage 
— first, the emphasis on the expression ^ your own salvation,' is derived 
from a consideration of the apostle's * absence ' on the occasion 
refeiTed to ; so that it is as if he said, * Now, in my absence, you are 
left to yourselves ; you no longer have me as a counsellor and an 
auxiliary in the work of your salvation, which has already effectually 
begun by a simple faith in Christ Jesus ; instead, then, of working 
along with me, as you before did, work out your salvation now by 
^^ourselves ; go on alone with that, in the doing of which I was formerly 
jour helper.' But secondly, the true emphasis of the passage lies on 
the words, ^with fear and trembling;'' as if he said, * Go on with the 
^ork of your salvation with fear and trembling, because ye can do 
absolutely nothing of yourselves ; it is " God who worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure." ' I think that if you consider 
the whole passage with candour, you will perceive that it makes as 
strongly for the view which I insist upon as any passage can. I would 
remark in general, with respect to all such, (and they are very 
numerous,) that they do not necessarily imply that there is any, the 
-very smallest, native energy in men, which would render the passages 
suitable. The quickening energy is in the *word,' through the good 
"Spirit of God, and not in the subject to whom the word is addressed. 
It is written, * Strive to enter in at the strait gate,' * Run the race that 
is set before you,' * Be kindly affectioned one towards another,' &c. ; 
and yet none of these texts imply that there was a native strength to 
fulfil them in those to whom they were addressed. Christ said to the 
dead man, • Lazarus, come forth ;' to the leper, ' Be thou clean ;' to 
Jairus's daughter, * Maiden, arise ;' and tfie word spoken in these cases 
produced the effects intended, without the smallest power in the 
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indiyiduals to * co operate' with that word ; the word rather subdued 
them than was received by them. We are by nature as to spiritual 
things as dead, and deaf, and blind, and dumb, as were those physi- 
cally on whom these miracles were wrought. When, however, we have 
been quickened to spiritual life, and light, and liberty, by the operation 
of saving faith, we are addressed in the language of exhortation ; not 
that we have power of ourselves to think or do anything as of ourselves, 
but because there is a suflBciency which is totally independent of us, 
vouchsafed unto us by God. (2 Cor. iii. 5.) 

" 4. * Wherefore, brethren, labour the more, that by good works you 
may make sure your calling and election.' (2 Peter i. 10.) I perceive 
that this is the translation of the Vulgate. I do not know by what 
authority the words * by good works ' are inserted, for they are not in 
either of the Greek versions which I have. However, a very slight 
consideration of the passage will show you that it does not make 
against the Protestant doctrine, even supposing these words to be 
unobjectionable. It is evident that our * calling and election' are of 
God. He * calls ' and he * elects ;' so that the whole sense of the passage 
would be this, * Let your works be such as that they shall be an evidence 
both to yourselves and others, that you have been surely called and 
elected of the Lord.' In effect, the same principle of explanation 
which I suggested under the last head, applies to this passage also. 

** 5. With respect to the parable of the talents, (Matt, xxv.,) I 
would beg to say, that I think it illustrates a subject quite different 
from that which occupies our attention at present. Allow me to lay 
before you two of the articles of the holy Irish Catholic church : — 'XL 
We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Clirist, by faith, and not for our own works and 
deservings. Wherefore that we are justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort,' &c. That is to say, the 
talents were * given ' — five, and t\vo, and one : the servants did not 
give one single farthing for any of their portions : — * XII. Good works, 
which are the fruits of faith, and which follow after justification, are 
pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and do spring out necessarily 
of a true and lively faith ;' insomuch tliat by them a lively faith may 
be as evidently know as a tree discerned by the fruit.' The profits of the 
servants were these * fruits of a lively faith;' from it, and not from a 
native free will towards what was good, they sprung. I suppose that 
the unprofitable servant pictures out the man who receives the doctrines 
of truth, holds them as opinio7is, glories in them as dogmas, but never 
applies them to the salvation of his soul. Upon the whole I think 
you will admit, that in order to illustrate your position, the parable 
should state that the master received some consideration, however 
small, from each of the servants for the talents that he conferred upon, 
them I whereas it states, in fact, that these portions were in every 
case a * free gift.' 
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** These are the remarks that I would make upon your texts — ^brief, 
I admit, and unelaborate. They will show you that we can reconcile- 
them with our views in such a way as to be satisfactory to ourselves. 
We conceive that such explanations are in accordance ^th the? whole 
spirit of the Scriptures and the stupendous system of evangelical truth. 
They are the explanations suggested to us also by the mind of the 
Holy Catholic church which speaks in Ireland. The Catholic church 
which speaks in Rome, interprets them differently ; but, as if conscious 
of the erroneousness of her views, she dreads the free investigation of 
the Scriptures by her people. It is for you to consider whether of the 
two churches speaks against the mind of Christ Whichever does so 
is a church opposed to Christ: of that there can be no doubt at all. I 
trust, reverend sir, that you will accept what I say with your wonted 
candour. 

" You proceed in these words — * It would seem more reasonable that 
justification, and salvation, which follows it, should be the rewards of 
our own efforts, inspired and assisted by the grace of God, than that 
the one and the other should be, I might say, entirely independent of 
us. Would there not appear a good deal of justness in the saying of 
St. Augustine — "God, who made us without our help, will not save us 
without our co-operation ?" If a man wishes to become rich, must it 
not be through his own industry ? — if learned, by firm and continued 
application? And is justification, and the crown which rewards it, 
less worth contending for than riches and learning ? * And they 
indeed,' says St. Paul, 'that they may receive a corruptible crown, but 
we an incorruptible one.' (1 Cor. ix. 25.) Does it not strike one that 
the doctrine which attributes justification to faith alone must lead, if 
not to loose morality, at least to culpable inactivity and neglect?' I 
am sure that you have here spoken with a great deal of sincerity', and 
I will further admit, as you will see by-and-by, with much ,of what the 
world fully admits to be wisdom ; nevertheless, if I do not quite mis- 
calculate, you yourself will concede in a short time, that what you say 
is unsound every whit. I would, however, in the first place, commence 
with the latter part of the subject here proposed by you. 

** You apprehend that we should fall into inactivity, if we had not to 
bring iorth good fruits as the price of, or at least, as part-payment for,, 
our salvation : that is to say, unless the motive of our good works was, 
to win heaven by them. Now, can you not conceive another motive, 
equally urgent as that laid down by you, to wit, the motive of grati- 
tude for salvation already received — of love for Him who hath freely 
bestowed it on us ? Can you not conceive this ? I am sure you can. 
This, then, is the Protestant motive. I appeal to the history of the 
two churches, as to whether it is a less influential one than that which 
you contend for. Are not the holy angels diligent? — are not just men 
made perfect diligent ? Yea, verily, to their diligence there is neither 
stop nor stay. The very same motive, then, which influences them> 
influences us — the principle of love towards God operating on our 
JbeartB by, the gift of the Spirit of God. Now, remember, that we con- 
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stontly say to onr people — * Work, strive, agonise,' * Present your bodies 
«, living sacrifice ;' but remember that this will not be in any degree, 
bowever small, the price of your salvation. Work ! because ye are the 
redeemed of the Lord. Glorify him, ' both in your bodies and in your 
spirits, which are his ; because ye are not your own, but bought with a 
price.' 

" Believe me, sir, that you greatly mistake, if you suppose that there 
is not a constraining influence in this motive infinitely greater than 
there is in that which you would. seem at present to approve of. Read 
the Epistles of St. Paul, and you will uniformly find that it is after he 
lias showed the church that it is saved, and how it is saved, that he 
flows out into those exhortations to practical godliness which he is so 
lemarkable for. I trust that you will perceive, then, that our system 
need not engender that -inactivity,' much less that * loose morality,' 
which you seem to be apprehensive of from it. 

" But I said you would get credit for wisdom in your remarks. I 
mean in those of them where you say, ' that it seems more reasonable 
that justification and salvation, which follows it, should be the reward 
of our own efforts, inspired and assisted by the grace of God, than that 
they should be independent of us ; and, that as riches and learning, 
and so on, are the fruits of our industry, so should a crown of glory 
' be.' Yes ; I am quite sure this is the * common sense ' of the thing. 
This is what * human reason ' and * human wisdom ' — the wisdom of 
■^ the schools,' and, I may add, the wisdom of the schoolboys — would 
suggest on the subject. The truth is, men bring the reasonable ada^e 
of * a fair day's wages for a fair day's work' into the affairs of heaven, 
*and argue naturally enough that a man must 'earn' the rewards of 
heaven as he does those of earth. But what is the fact ? Why, the 
fact is, that ordinary, corrupt, ' common sense,' is utterly opposed to 
■* scriptural sense;' and that the ' wisdom ' of the world, and the 'reason' 
of the world, are nothing more than sheer folly when exercised on the 
things of God. We do not object to transubstantiation so much 
i)ecause it is at variance with common sense, as because it is opposed 
to Scripture and subverts the true doctrine of the Gospel. I. repeat, 
then, that scriptural doctrine is opposed to the wisdom of the world ; 
and this the apostles all labour to prove. If I may be allowed a 
remark in passing, it is the forgetfulness of this which is the curse of 
Jthe Church of Rome. Take a few instances. 

" Arguing for the intercession of the Virgin Mary, you say, * Is it 
not * common sense ' to go first to a man's mother if you want a 
favour from himself?' This seems plausible ; but look a little more 
^deeply, and tho truth is, it is false. Perhaps it is not in one case in a 
jhundred that you would further your interest by going 'first to a 
man's mother ;' and you would never do so, if the man told you that 
lie would regard it as an impertinence to do so, or had expressly 
^commanded that the appeal should be made boldly to himself. j(Se8 
JHeb. iv. 16, and two preceding verses.) 

-" Again, contending for due veneration for images, you say, * Would 
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we not venerate the image of a father, of k mother, or of a dear friend ? 
Why not, then, the image of Christ and of the saints ?* Now, suppose 
a man came into my house, put into my hands a picture, and told me 
it was that of my father ; and that I hegan with a morhid sensibility to 
fondle it, and kiss it, &c., &c., thinking it was the image of my father, 
when all the while it was that of Thomas Paine, or some such abhorred 
character ; how foolish I should look ! Does he look less contemptible 
in the sight of God and angels, who is melting in tenderness over the 
effigies of Judas, or some ungodly prostitute which the devil, perhaps, 
has inspired some painter to draw, while he fancies himself gazing 
upon Christ or the Virgin. Pray endeavour to realize the contempt 
with which the spiritual intelligences must regard so gross an adulation. 
Excuse these thoughts ; I might say much in the same strain, but 
revert to the subject in hand. 

" What, then, does the apostie tell us with respect to the true doc- 
trine of the Gospel ? He says of it, * The preaching of the cross is to 
them that perish, foolishness j but unto us which are saved it is the 
power of God. For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.* 
Has not God jxia.de foolish the wisdom of this world ? * It pleased God, 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto them which are 
saved, the power of God, and the wisdom of God. Who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption.' (1 Cor. i. 18,) &c. Again, 'The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they Si.ro foolishness unto him.' 
(ii. 14.) Again, * The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.* 
(iii. 11.) I grant that it seems amazingly foolish, quite opposed to 
' common sense' and the ' world's wisdom,* to say that justification is 
absolutely, altogether, and entirely free. Nay, it seems hkely to deluge 
the world with licentiousness ; and yet the very reverse is the case. 
This doctrine has been the source of holiness, righteousness, liberty, 
and enlightenment to the nations. It seems wise to tell men, * In 
order to get to heaven, you must seek it as the reward of your works ;' 
yet this seemingly ' wise' doctrine, absolutely, in past times, obliterated 
the Gospel, and steeped the nations in demondisation, slaveiy, and 
death. How ? I shall show you in the sequel. I would desire, how- 
ever, at present to refer you to one other passage from St. Paul. He 
is speaking in Eom. ix. 30, of the cause on account of which the 
Gentiles made a greater progress in the Gospel than the Jews ; and he 
uses this remarkable language — * The Gentiles which foUowed not after 
righteousness, have attained to righteousness, even the righteousness 
which is of faith. But Israel^ which /oZ^ir^cf after the law of righteous- 
ness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness. Wherefore? 
Because they sought it not of faith, but as it were by the works of the 
law. For they stumbled at that stumbling-stone.' The sense of all 
which is this, that because the Jews sought justification by works, they 
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did not find it ; whereas, the Gentiles, who looked siinpijfor jnstiBea- 
tion by faith, obtained the blessing. The s«me poini is pnt^ if possible, 
naore strongly in the third verpe of the next chapter, Trhere he 8ay» — 

* They being ignorant of God's righteousness' (that is to say, of the 
supematuriJ righteoosness of y^Ynch 1 speaks) ' and gcnng ab&at to 
establiah their own righteousness' (namely, by their woriis), * have aot 
sulmitted themselves to the righteousness of God ; for Christ is the eisd 
of the law for righteousness to every one who beheveth.' The words, 
' submictted themselves' (as it were passively) * to the righteousness of 
God,' are very remarkable. Observe: the apostle admi:te that there is 
a difficulty in the matter. He here calls ^e true doctrine a * stum- 
bling-stone,' as in the other case he designates it ^foolishness;' indi- 
cating by both terms, that it would be a thing calculated to shock the 

* common sense' and the natural * wisdom of the worid.' Do not, 
therefore, reverend sir, I beseech jou, allow yourself to be prejudiced 
in favour of your view because it is identically conformed to 'the quid 
pro quo sense of the world, nor offended with ours because it sets at 
nought human powers, and represents men as absolutely ' dead in 
trespasses and sins.' Remember the divine oracle — * The wages of sin 
is death, but the gift of God is eternal life thrmigh Jesus Christ our 
Lord.* Now, if eternal life be the * gift of God,' then is there nothing 
given for it — not a fraction of a particle of good works, else it were the 
pwrchase of these works, and it were an abuse of terms to call it a 
'gift.' 

" But whUe our doctrine is considered * foolishness' by men, is it 
' iboIsskDess' in fact? God forbid. No, it is * wiser than men.' 
(1 Cor. i. 25.) It is ' the things of the Spirit of God.' (ii. 14.) It is 

* the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom which God 
ordained before the world to our glory.' (ii. 7.) Now this it will be 
my oljeet, in the next place, to show you. It shall by my object to open 
up and develope that grand system of evangelical truth, of which this 
particular mystery of justification by faith alone is, if I may use the 
language, the great comer-stone, in order that you may see that the 
peculiar doctrine of your church is nothing less than a total abrogation 
of the whole Gospel. 

" However, I really think that I should reserve this for another 
letter. Hitherto I have merely occupied myself in the endeavour to 
meet your objections. It shall be my business in my next, which I 
hope to send you in a few days, to lay before you the great mystery of 
godliness as it is held in the Holy Catholic Church. 

** I cannot conclude tljis letter without thanking you for the courtesy 
of your references to myself. I heartily rgoice at the holy indigna- 
tion with which you speak of the celibatical injunctions of your church. 
They are monstrous, hideous, tyrannous, detestable. They show 
clearly, in fact, that your church is the object of a dreadful prophecy. 
(See 1 Tim. iv. 8.) If they be oppressive to the priesthood, with what 
an insupportable burden must they crush to the earth the more suscep- 
tible portion ©f the human raee,^ those who are generally induced to 
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take the Tcil before nature has given them to understand the character 
of the sacrifice which they will have made ? Have you ever considered 
the text in the fourth verse of the Epistle of St. Jude ? Have you ever 
been brought to think that the emotions which incline male celibates 
towards the veneration of female saints, and female celibates to the 
worship of males, and which are thought to be devotional feelings 
arising from the operation of the grace of God, may .be, in fact, nothing 
more than the workings of quite a different principle unnaturally 
thwairted and confined ? I imagine tiiat that is the true application of 
the passage. 

** Be you well assured that you never will obtain a dispensation such 
as you. speak of, the natural apemtion of which would be to uproot the 
devotion that patron saints receive. You talk about a possibility of 
abandoning Rome ; I trust that you will never do so, until you shall 
leel that it is as much your duty to destroy it as to lea^e it. 

'' I cannot say that I go aiong with the commentator who has followed 
you in the University Ma^eizifie, In my opinion your defence of the 
Greed of Pope Pius is a valid one, as to its principle al kast. The 
additional articles in that creed, I hav« always regarded as a true 
collection of the principles which really abounded in the Cfaoixdi of 
Rome, long before the creed was positively expvessed in woids. H^ice, 
the real objection to your church is, not that it has thai oraed ii«n^ bat 
that it had entertained the traditions which tJfte eveed seta fhrth befeva 
it (the creed) was formed. Our churches would be periuqw as irxecon* 
cilable if that creed did not exist, as they an now that it does^ 

'' Again, the true objection to yoisr church is; not ^lat it nnseitves 
traditions, but that it receives falsa coxes. Guar ohwxthi ncsBves the 
Catholic traditions ; but it admits nsne which aee irreooiicikhie withr 
Scripture, as we contend that those received by Rome aie,. ttad as. I 
think perhaps my next letter may induce you to admit 

" I hope I may not be going beyond * the four corners' of my own 
undertaking, when I venture to refer to your dilemma. You say, ' if 
the Church of Rome be in error, it is eidier in. emsntiah or non- 
easentitds. If in essentials then, Christ's promises to his Ghureh have 
failed.' I must here decidedly say, nsgatwr. No, in that case th& 
Qhiurch of Borne and its dependencies 'Imve failed,' (see Bom. xL ^U 
22,) but not the Church Catholic : thank God, the Chxuch. of Ineland. 
is orthodox. However, I must stop." ' 

This was the end of my letter. In accordance with the promise 
which it contained, I subsequently addrossed to the priest a note, 
occompamed with two sermoias,* proving &om the Scripture idie doc- 
trine of jtxstification by faith. I received, howoTOr, no r^y ; and in 
the lapse of a flew months, the priest, and his proposal, a&d the id«a c^ 
the reconciliation of the churches, had passed away from tibfi pttb]io: 
mind. 

* These two s^rmoim win be found in my volhme of Sennons on EtrangeUcal 
Doctrine, ander the tkles, '* Salvatioii'* and *' Jml^caliioD**' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE. SYSTEM OF THE REV. R. J. m'gHEE. 

From the correspondence in the preceding chapter, my readers will 
distinctly gather two things : first, that the fundamental difference 
between the Church of England and the Church of Home lies in the 
doctrine of justification. The doctrine of the respective churches on 
this head is the seed which produces, on one hand, the fruits of 
Protestantism, and on the other, those of Popery. They will gather, 
secondly, how very clear the scriptural demonstration is which the 
Protestant doctrine admits of. Indeed, I may say for myself, that I 
feel it quite impossible to contrast the views which Roman Catholics 
take of texts of Scripture, when they bring those texts forward in favour 
of their peculiarities, with the Protestant views of the same texts, with* 
out experiencing a kind of wonder that men should be found whose 
minds are so crookedly constructed, as that they can rest content with 
the utterly superficial gloss with which the Roman Catholic Church 
almost uniformly dishonours the Scriptures. 

We may readily admit, that, at first glance, those texts which the 
priest, in the pages of the University Magazine, advanced, as making 
in favour of the Roman Catholic doctrine, did indeed seem to do so ; 
but when attentively considered in the light which their context Uirows 
upon them, how instantaneously does the truth become plain ! in fact, 
it at once becomes palpable to reason, that the Protestant view is cor* 
rect, and that which the Roman Catholic takes utterly unwarranted. 

It is quite impossible to read St. Paul's Epistles attentively, without 
perceiving that the one great poii]H^ he insists upon is, the doctrine of 
<* justification by faith only ;" and this doctrine so exactly meets the 
condition of fallen man, and elucidates the purpose of God with respect 
to him, that its importance becomes impressed in the most vivid way 
upon the mind ; it derives a strong hold upon the understanding, from 
the power with which it operates upon the affections of our nature ; it 
is, in truth, ** the key of David," the principle which lets light into the 
soul, and which sheds a brilliant effulgence upon all the mysteries of 
revelation. Without this doctrine there is nothing but clouds and 
darkness in the Christian religion ; yet, at the very same time, the 
doctrine, so prime, so paramount, so precious to the spiritual man, is 
mere foolishness to the world. Every true Christian knows that the 
Protestant doctrine of justification is emphatically the comer-stone of 
all doctrinal truth ; he will magnify it, he will exalt it ; and he knovre, 
by a sort of intuition, that if there be any indifference to the truth in 
the mind of an individual, however near he may be to the kingdom of 
God, he has not, in fact, entered it at all. No doubt the principle is 
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often held as a mere dogma, or opinion, without operating any sub- 
stantive effects either upon the life or character ; but the Christian will 
draw a clear distinction between the letter acceptation of it and the 
spiritual reception of it by the soul ; and he will be pr^ared tq admit, 
that if it be not experimentally realized, however sound the profession 
may be, all will be hollow within. The doctrine will be, in such a 
case, ineffectual and inoperatiye : this will not, however, in the slightest 
degree, diminish his confidence in its paramount importance, nor lead 
him the less to insist upon its downright and absolute reality and 
weight. 

Now here is a source of one error in carrying on the Eoman Catholic 
controversy. 

I admit, or rather I contend for, the necessity for resting upon this 
doctrine as the chief element of success in warring against the Eoman 
Catholic system ; but God Almighty has not commissioned us to con- 
tend for it as an abstraction. Paramount as the principle is, he has 
not left it to make its way alone and unassisted ; he has hedged it 
round, and enveloped it on every side by a vast amount of correlative 
truth ; and while he certainly commends the doctrine to us as the 
very chief in the controversy, he does not warrant us to neglect iter 
circumstantials. And here, as aforesaid, I think has been to a great 
extent one error in past times. 

For example: I have known some distinguished controversialists 
who would reduce the controversy to a simple investigation of St. 
PauVs Epistles, or the first of them — the Epistle to the Eomans. That 
Epistle would seem particularly fitted for the purpose ; it was addressed 
to the Primitive Church of Eome ; it was intended to prescribe the 
faith of that holy church: what portion of Scripture, then, so fit 
whereby to test the pretensions of the modem Church of Rome ? It 
is full and explicit in the assertion of the doctrine of justification by 
faith only ; it enlarges upon the spiritual results of that doctrine ; it 
emphatically negatives the idea that good works constitute any portion 
of the meritorious cause of our justification ; and therefore it has been 
conceived, that if a priest could be brought to the platform to attempt an 
exposition of the Epistle so as to justify his church, the unreasonable- 
ness of the attempt could be so developed by an enlightened opponent, 
as that it would cover with confusion the advocate of Popery. Now, I 
am strongly convinced in my own mind, that this might not be the 
case at all. Full well I know that the Protestant advocate woirid 
have truth on his side ; and that the truth which he would promulgate 
woidd be richly appreciated by those who, like himself, were taught of 
God. He could bring from every part of Scripture, testimonies to 
support his views ; and there is no manner of doubt but that he would 
be in the right. All his interpretations would be according to the 
spirit of the Scriptures ; and to the spiritually-minded those interpre- 
tations would be quite satisfactory. But he would be encountered by 
plausible objections drawn from the letter of the Word. St. James 
would be made use of with the subtlety of the serpent. The legal 
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scriptures would be used in a manner that would nullify, or seem at 
least to nullify, the Protestant conclusion. Common sense would be 
appealed to, and the wisdom of man ; and bave we not the warrant of 
God's own declaration for saying, that in the light of these, or rather 
in their darkness, the wisdom of God would appear but foolishness f 
Let any one read Mr. Newman's Sermons on JtisHfication ; let him see 
the plausible r^nements which, in those discourses, are empl<7ed to 
establish, in point <^ fiact, the Roman doctrine, and then let him 
estimate the result on a popular assembly likely to be produced 
through counter expositions of the Epistle to the Romans by a Pvo^ 
testant diyine on the one hand, and by an elegant Jesuit on the other — 
such a one as I think Mr. Newman, for example, would loake — and I 
am much mistaken if he will not admit, that frojooi such an encounter 
Protestantism could derive no great advanti^e. 

Be it remembered, that the line which separates truth and error is^ 
literally, a mathematical line — ^the trace of a point which has no parts. 
The very business of the sophist is, to approximate so nearly to the 
tiruth as that there shall be no interval seen between him and it. Now, 
lliis it IS quite possible to do. He shall speak in such a way that you 
Shall hear him, and listen to him, and ponder upon him, and you 
shall be compelled to acknowledge that you really can scarcely see any 
distance between him and truth ; nor can you, at least, eocaaionally 
do 'so, though all the time he is on the other side of that line ** which 
the eagle's eye hath not seen." 

I entreat of my discerning readers— -of those who, while gifted with 
a divine knowledge of the great Gt>8pel mystery, are at the same time 
fhmished with accuracy of judgment — ^to weigh with themselves the 
following short extract from Mr. Newman's work on JusUJieatum, and 
when they have done so, to decide whether ray observations as to the 
subtlety of error are not fully borne out. How refined must that spiritual 
discernment be which can not only apprehend the erior that is here 
involved, but decide without hesitation that it is deadly in its nature ; 
not only so, but that it differs in its results from truth as widely as 
does hell from heaven ! — 

The eleventh Article seyB we are justified by faith only, agreeable to which we 
are told in the homily on the Passion, that faith is the one mean and instmment of 
jnfltification. 

In the judgment, then, of this homily, faitli is certainly in some distinct and 
important tense the sole mean and instrument of justification. The question is, in 
what sense? 

Now, on the one hand, I observe, what all will allow, that the faith spoken of is 
not any faith, but a lively faith. This, indeed, is implied in the passage just quoted, 
which speaks as concerning ** not an uaconstant or wavering faith, but a sure, stead- 
fast, grounded, and unfeigned faith." Faith which does not trust, as the devil's 
fidth--or faith which does not love, though it could ** remove mountains*'— or faith 
which cannot work, as his to whom ** to will is present," but ^ not to perform that 
^ich is good " — ^ail such faith does not justify. It is, then, not mere faith, but 
laith under certain circumstances or conditions ; faith, when it trusts, loves, and 
lives^ a fimitful fiuth, which \a the sole mean and instrument of justification. 

On the other hand, I do not nnderatand laith to be a genend term, meaning 
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soihiag more er less than trast, love, life» aad all otber exo^eneiei of fiie omr 
mind or creature together, T^en the homlljr calls it " the M»ie mean," it speaki bj 
way of contrast to ^er graces. The writer would not call it the sole mean if it 
were the sole grace. Byfaith is not meant religiousness generally, nor obedience, 
nor spiritual life, nor love, nor hope, nor trust ; whatever is meant, sometAiing is meant 
distinct from all these. I do nut deny that faith often stands for these in iScriptm:«» 
in the Hf»niUes themselves, and elsewhere ; nay, I will not deny that the homUy 
before us, as being a popular discourse, does speak of faith as if it were something 
more than faith, viz., trust, confidence, hope, and perseverance, hecause it Is really 
inseparable from them, and one with them; still, when it is called the sole instru- 
ment of justification, it must stand in contrast to them, as being one certain property, 
habit, or act of the mind. This is explicitly stated by another homily when it says, 
** that faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to 
be joined with faith in every man that is justified ; but it shutteth them oi^/rtm Ae 
o/^cc"of justifying." 

Here £ draw an important conclusion: that the instrnmental power offait^ esnnot 
inter^re with the instrumental power of bapticm ; becMise fiuth is the «afe jwtiier, 
sol; in contrast to all means and agendles whaieflrer (foi it is not mvefy in ocwomit 
to our Lord's m^ts or God's mercy), but to all other graces. When, then, faith is 
called the '* sole instrument," this means the sole intenud instrument — ^not the sole 
instrument of any kind. 

There would be nothing inconsistent, then, in fai^ being the tole mstarunmit ef 
jnsci&fitioii, And yet baptism ateo the sole instrameBt, and thait at the same timtt 
because In distinct senses — an mward instrument ia no way interfesing with «n oat- 
ward instrument. Baptism might be the hand of the giver, and faith the hand 
of the receiver ; however, it is not so, as is plain, for this reason — that baptism 
occurs but once, whereas justification is a state, and faitii ** abides." Justification, 
then, needs a perpetual instrument, such as faith can, and baptism cannot, be. 
Each, then, has its own offibe in the work; baptism at the tnne when it is admini»- 
tered, and faith ever a&er. Faith secures to the soul continually those gifts which, 
baptism primarily conveys. The sacnments are the immediale — taith is the 
secondary, subordinate, or representative instrument of justification ; or, we may. 
say, varying our mode of expression, that the sacnunents are its instrumental, and 
fiuCrh its sostaining cause. 

Faith, then, being the appointed representative of baptism, derives its aaQkBoaif 
and virtue from that which it represents. It is justifying because of baptism ; it is 
the faith of the baptized, of the regenerate — that is, of the justified. Justifying 
faith does not precede justification ; but justification precedes faith, and makes 
it justifying. And here lies the cardinal mistake of the views on the subject 
which are now in esteem. They make fi^thtLe sole hastmsMfiit, not after baptism^ 
but before it ; whereas baptism is the primary instmment, and creates faith to bet 
what it is, and otherwise is not — giving it power and rank, and as it were, constituting 
it its own successor. 

That this is the doctrine of our church, a,ppearB from the Homilies, lliese are 
addressed, not to heathens, but to Christians — they are practical and popalar 
exhortations to Christians. They inform a baptized congregation, er, as th^ spaak, 
** dear Christians," " good Christian people," how they may be saved ; not how God 
will deal with the heathen. They are not missionary discourses, directing pagans 
haw to proceed in order to be justified, but are composed for the edification of those 
who, through God's mercy, are already •* dearly beloved in Christ;" and as regards 
the points before us, they lay down ** what the lively and true fa^ of a Ckmetiam 
man is." Clear, however, as this is at first sight, I will make some extracts from 
them to impress it upon the mind. — Sermon on Just^aUon by Fadth only. 

Conceive an able disputant, armed with such a mind as th&t <yf Mr. 
Newman, enconntenng the advocate who had confined ki« attack on 
Pop«y to the single article of ''justi^atien by faith alone,** in ft 
te]i4>ef as ai^gumentative as these extracts would lead us to inler that 
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he had at his disposal, and meeting the declamation and the fervour 
with which the truth might be supported, by the declamation and the 
fervour which the undeniable neglect of the truth bj its professors 
might seem to warrant and render plausible ; and who will venture to 
suppose that the result would be a verdict for the truth ? nay, who can 
suppose but that the jury would break up without any decision at all ? 

No doubt our weapons are " mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strongholds ;" but what is the chief of those weapons ? It is 
the Word of God — the whole Word, and not a part of it ; this consti- 
tutes the " sword of the Spirit ;" and if we, vnthout divine warranty 
break the hilt off this sword, and enter the contest presumptuously 
with an Epistle, or a Gospel, or a Prophecy, it is natural to expect that 
the result of our presumption may be disappointment. 

I am amazingly uneasy lest I should be thought to be vain-glorious^ 
or puffed up YriOa. a self-sufficient spirit. God knows I have no right 
to be so. From my heart and soul I avow that I regard myself, 
sincerely and candidly, as one of the most unworthy and undeserving 
of God's people.- I protest I am every day more and more astonished 
at the horrid depths of vileness, depravity, and folly ; of pride, vanity, 
and ignorance; of lust and passion that are connected vnth, as I 
believe, a singularly corrupt nature. I am thoroughly convinced that, 
were it not for the astonishing grace of God that has checked and 
surrounded, counteracted and subdued the awful attributes of my 
nature, I should really stand before the world as the victim of lawless 
and unruly passions. Truly I can sympathise with John Bradford, 
who exclaimed, when he saw a criminal conveyed to the gallows — 
"There, but for the grace of God, goes John Bradford!" Similar, 
under like circumstances, would be my avowal. I am certain that I 
have in myself, in lamentable abundance, the elements and the remains 
of pride and vanity. I discern this ; here do I publicly and with 
sincere humiliation confess it; but then I thank God that he hath 
enabled me to realize the text, " For what man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man which is in him ?" I see when the 
remains of indwelling evil begin to work, and I trust that I am fur- 
nished with sufficient grace to resist them. I am aware that there is 
necessity for extreme caution in giving expression to such observations 
as I at present urge, in order to avoid being led by vain glory or by 
pride rather than by a zeal for truth and a desire to advance its cause. 
But I must not shrink from the performance of a duty which is 
capable of being misconstrued, because it admits of that capability. 
Conscientiously believing that it is not the evil principle which might 
be, perhaps, suspected, which I myself would be forward to suspect, 
and am on my guard against, but the good principle of a sincere desire 
for the truth which actuates me, I must and I will speak. Circum- 
stances call loudly upon me so to do. 

I laid down for the Roman Catholic controversy a principle, which I 
am certain is a sound one ; but I renounce the claim to the praise of 
it : to God be the glory. From the combined teaching of his church. 
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: of his Word, and his Spirit, I learnt it ; and I will not submit to the 
temptation of the devil to avoid insisting upon the truth, because it 
may be attributed to a carnal self-love. If I recognise in myself the 
.danger of the evil that I have pointed out, I am not weak enough, nor 
flatterer enough, to go about to say that the same principle of carnal 
self-love may not work in others. I see a distinct inclination to 
supercede both my labours and myself, to make light of the victory 
that God gave to his own cause in my person, ana to render predo- 
minant those incomplete systems which that victory was calculated 
to set aside, and I will not suffer this — it is my duty not to do so. I 
do not care one straw for popularity ; but when it comes as the gift of 
God, when it gives weight to the influence of a mere nobody — such as 
I am ; and when I then find an attempt to deprive me of it, to set 
light by the gifts of God conferred upon me, and all that not merely 
to my own disparagement, but to the detriment of the great cause 
that I have at heart, I will speak out, and nothing shall let me. 
Never did I attempt to make light of the labours or the worth of others. 
Were the attempt made to glorify me at their expense, I trust I should 
have the grace to forbid it ; and this being the feeling of my mind, 1 
am but little disposed to acquiesce in a different line of conduct when 
attempted towards myself. 

We are entering upon a state of things more likely than any which 
has perhaps hitherto existed, to render it essential that the assault 
should be made on Popery in a manner not only invincible, but 
decisive. The priests who will henceforward come forth from May- 
nooth, will be men, not merely of extensive reading, but of highly- 
cultivated powers of mind, practised to deliver in the most elegant and 
attractive form the refined subtleties of the Tractarians — men against 
whom declamation, however elegant, will tell with little or with nc 
cfifect; indeed I am convinced they could make it rebound with 
interest upon those who might have recourse to it. In the prospect of 
such an altered condition of our opponents, it is our duty to weigh well 
the effects which any proposed method of proceeding may operate upon 
the church ; and if it be of such a character as would be little likely to 
do good, and not incapable of doing harm, to conclude at once that it 
cannot be the mode provided by divine wisdom, and therefore such 
as would be accompanied with the divine blessing. Perfectly convinced, 
then, though I be, that the Epistle to the Romans is strongly con- 
firmatory of Protestant principle, while it condemns that of Rome, I 
should be exceedingly sorry to compromise the cause of truth by pitting 
myself against an adversary for the exposition of that portion of God's 
Word, because I might feel convinced that the Protestant view of it 
was the correct one, and that that which Rome would advance must 
be distorted and unscripturol. I again call on the judicious reader, 
and I would more especially, in all affection, call upon the judicious 
clergyman, to ponder upon the ideas which I have expressed on this 
subject, and to decide for himself, without bias one way or the 
other, as to the discretion manifei^ted in resting the dispute between 

II 2 
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118 and Rome upon an in'][uiry as to the sense of the £pistle to 
^e Romans. 

There is a point upon which the Rev. R. J. M'Ghee relies, and. 
which he pressed on me previously to the Discussion, not merely hy a 
puhlished letter, hut in several conversations on the subject— on 
which point I, at that time, expressed to him a very distinct opinion 
— one which I then felt to be sound, and in which subsequent 
experience has only confirmed nje. Mr. M^Ghee asserts that the 
following article in the creed of Pope Pius IV. is false, viz. : — ^*' / 
receive the sacred Scriptures in that serise which our holy mother the 
ehitroh has held, and does hold." On this my reverend friend thus 
spoke in a letter to me, which he published in the Evening Mail., on 
the 10th of April, 1838. " I assert that the bishops and priests of 
the Church of Rome impose on our lay Roman Catholic fellow 
suDgects, pretending that they must receive the Scriptures on the 
interpretation of the church, while those priests know in their hearts 
that this is false, and that they have no such interpretation to give the 
people.'* (Se^ Discussion Correspondence, p. iv.) I debated this point 
in a friendly conversation with Mr. M*Ghee very shortly after the 
appearance of his letter ; and I cannot but think that the arguments 
which I urged were perfectly sound. I am prepared to admit that the 
Roman Catholic Church has, in one point of view, an interpretation of 
the Scriptures ; cJthough I was so anxious to avoid even the sem- 
^^blance of opposition between Protestants, that in the letter in which I 
p^ replied to my friend I did not dissent from his doctrine. 

In the conversations to which I have alluded, I assumed the position 
of a Roman Catholic advocate, replying to the objection on the sulpect 
of the creed supposed to be advanced by the Protestant, who might 
assert that the article in question was false. 

** Sir," says the supposed priest, " your objection is based upon a 
narrow view of the words of the creed. You confound the ideas 
implied by the several terms 'sense,* 'interpretation,' and 'com- 
mentary.* The article is this — * I receive the sacred Scriptures in 
that sense which the church hath held, and does hold.* Now, 
the sense that i« here spoken of may be gathered by means manifold 
and various. I'he practices of the church mark her sense of the 
Scriptures ; h^r ritual does so ; all her creeds — the Apostles*, the 
Nioene, that of St. Athanasius, the very creed now before us — vindicate 
ihe sense in which the holy church regards the Scriptures ; in effect, 
them is not <me single aatinrntative formulary of the church, in the 
construction 't>f which we may not feel convinced that she has been 
regulated by the Word of God, written and unwritten-— of course these 
agree togeUier — and every such formulary, therefore, oontributes to 
the production of a sound judgment as to the senge of our holy mother 
upon the sacred volume. Hence, when the creed of Pope Pius sends 
the pious Catholic to the churdi for the * sense ' of the Scriptures, 
she informs him that what he roads thttreiBmost be by him inter- 
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preted in such a manner as iKot to clasii with that which, with her 
thousand tongaes, she otherwise convej^s to him ; and the spirit of 
ohedience which W faith engenders, the spirit of hnmility and love, 
«perate8 so blessedly, that it reconciles those apparent discrepancies 
which an unbelieving -vi&fr would originate in the first instance, and 
magnify subsequently into inconsistent opposites. 

" Yes, sir, the church has an interpretittion of ihe Scriptures. It is 
yofur ig]!»>rance alone which prevents you from discerning it ; for I 
shrink from saying that it is obstinacy which leads to its denial. The 
truth is, you misapprehend the whole force of the article ! It involves 
in a manner that is both beautiful, and, when undei^tood, very clear, 
too, the great doctrine of the infallibility of the church, and the prin- 
ciple that it is the very Spirit which dictated the written Word which 
still lives and s^aks in the church, constructs its services, and actuates 
all which it promulgates to the world and inculcates on its followers. 
The article teaches them just this, that they are not so much to judge 
the church by the Scripture as the Scripture by the church. That 
where they seem to find these two at variance vnth each other, they are 
to conclude that the inconsistency is not real, but apparent, growing 
not -out of a real discrepancy, but originating in the defective intelli- 
gence of their own nature, in that spiritual blindness in themselves 
which faith and obedience will, in due time, by the grace of the 
sacraments, remove. 

" But I may go much further. What I have already said eftiows 
that we are to form our judgment of the * sense ' of the Scripture by 
the practices of the church, as these are exhibited in her worship and 
her authoritative teaching. Further, however, that teaching, if it 
have not placed in the hands of the children of our holy mother a 
oomtnentary, or, as you call it, * an interpretation,' does place in their 
hands canons of interpretation quite adequate to preserve them from 
the destructive pitfalls of heretical pravity on the right hand and on 
the left. Should these canons of interpretation not be quite so vulgar 
as to puff up every ignorant handicraftsman into the idea that he is 
himself qualified to quit the shopboard and the lapstone, and tura 
divine, they are of ready access to all the clergy, and calculated to 
enable them at once to solve whatever more serious difficulties they 
find to operate as stumbling-blocks in the way of their people. As I 
before gave to be understood, the creeds in general — this very creed of 
Pope Pius IV. in particular, and, as still more full and explicit, the 
hoty council of Trent, (not to mention other authorities,) — &imish 
these canons of interpretation. I feel certain that a reference to these 
blessed standards would enable me, though by no means boasting of 
extraordinary acumen, to form a sufficiently accurate idea of the sense 
in which our holy mother would wish me to interpret any controverted 
passage of Holy Writ. For example, to take one from the Epistle to 
the Eomans, with respect to which you, reverend sir, express so much 
confidence — * Therefore, we conclude that a man is justified by faitii 
without the deeds of the law ;' (iii. 28 ;) I know, from the council of 
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Trent, that our church distinctly negatives the Protestant view of 
'justification by faith only.' I am certain, therefore, that this text has 
not such a meaning. Guided by this certainty, and considering the 
context, I perceive that the Apostle is combating the idea of the 
Judaising Christians, who would add to faith in the Messiah a neces- 
sity for ^e observance of the law of Moses in order to justification* 
The Apostle puts a negative on this view of the subject, and excludes 

• the deeds of the law'— viz., the sacrifice of victims, circumcision, the 
passover, &c., from the ofl&ce of justifying, and decides that it is * by 
faith* a man must be justified; that is, by the Christian faith, 
involving that humble submission to the church's teaching which 
leads the Christian to take up all his views from his holy mother : a 
faith which, though not connected with any dependence on Jewish 
ordinances, is always accompanied with and recommended by true 
charity, good hope, and other holy fruits of the Spirit ; and that this is 
a sound view, is confirmed by. St. James, who says — * You see, then, 
bow that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.' (ii. 24.) 
That I may show in a still more striking case the applicability of our 
canon of interpretation, I will take the latter part of the first com- 
mandment (called by you the second), and show how the true Catholie 
would understand it : * Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image : thou shalt not bow down to them, &c.' The devil of unbelief 
would suggest to the believer that here there was a precept violated by 
the church. Faith, however, comes to his aid, and tells him that he 
is not to judge of the church by Scripture, but of Scripture by the 
church — ^by her mind, by her spirit, by her practice ; in a word, by her 
' sense.' To solve the difficulty, he reverts to the Tridentine decrees, 
and there he learns that the worship condemned by the written word 
is that of pagan idols ; but that veneration and dulia or semi'duLia 
rendered- to the images of canonised saints, or rather to the saints 
themselves before their images, is acceptable to God, and redounds to 
the glory of Christ. Hence he will easily gather that the text means, 

* Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven idol,' &c.; and that it is 
not intended to discourage, much less to prohibit, pious devotion to 
the blessed Virgin, the saints of God and their images, but only to 
forbid idolatry; that is, *latry' or latreia to any image whatsoever, 
for latreia is only due to God, and all sorts of service or worship 
towards the molten gods of the heathens. I have taken this extreme 
case in order that the consideration of it may show with how much 
facility we may, from the church's canons, collect the church's sense 
of the Scripture ; and thence infer how futile the objections brought 
against the article in the creed of Pius IV. are. Your Anglican 
church says, that she ' may not so expound one place of Scripture as 
that it be repugnant to another.' (Article xx.) The holy Catholic 
church says, in effect, ' We may not so expound any part of Scripture 
as that it be repugnant to the sense of the church,' because the church 
is the Word speaking, the Scripture is the Word written. Upon the 
whole, sir, your objection indicates — 1st, That you have altogether 
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misapprehended the scope of the ai-ticle in our creed, ^hich teaches u» 
to judge the Scripture hy the church, and not the church by the 
Scripture ; and Sndly, that the narrow view which you have taken of 
the subject has led you to suppose that we have no definite sense of 
Scripture, because no elaborated commentary has been set forth by 
our authorities; forgetting that a sound canon of interpretation 
answers all the purposes which such a commentary would yield, and 
some others besides." 

It was in some such way I answered Mr. M*Ghee, when, previously 
to my discussion with Maguire, he pressed me to act on his system ; 
and I must say that he failed to grapple with my reply ; nor do I think 
he could. Truth compels me to say, in fact, Uiat I think the system 
of that divine, as to the point under consideration, utterly defective^ 
and calculated, consequently, to produce no valuable results. 

The fact is, the church of Rome has a sense of the Scriptures, and 
that sense is, the spirit of her system, to wit, " the spirit of bondage 
again to fear" — the servile spirit of the law ; because, according to the 
largely- revealed foreknowledge of God, she has abrogated the GospeU 
that in her midst the great Antichrist might be revealed ; and that 
she, with him, might, in due season, " go to her own place." Such a 
spirit is her " sense " of the Scriptures ; and the rule which she acts 
on in expressing the "sense" which she "has held, and does hold," 
is to wrest it to the damnation of the world. Her great crime is, not 
the negation of any " sense," but the maintenance and promulga- 
tion of a con-upt one. 

There is another point on which I think undue stress has been laid,, 
and that is, the " novelty" of the articles added to the Nicene creed, 
by Pope Pius IV. 

There is no manner of doubt but that these articles are " novel,"" 
and that their novelty may serve very well to illustrate the character 
of the modem apostate sect, which attempts in this country to supplant 
the ancient church of St. Patrick, but it is on the falsehood of the- 
articles that the great emphasis should be laid. I recollect, that in. 
the discussion (to which I have been obliged to refer more often than 
I could wish), Mr. Maguire on several occasions attempted to run me 
down by alleging the " novelty" of the thirty-nine articles. He spoke- 
thus in his first speech on the second day : — 

I can upon him, my friends, to name a church, from the days of St. Peter down 
to those of Elizabeth and Edward, by whom the Thirty-nine Articles were manu- 
factured ; I call upon him to show me a church that professed those Thirty-nine 
Articles ; I nail hun to that ; I challenge him to prove the truth of the twenty-two 
negative articles — and he must give me Scripture proofs ; I call upon him to prove 
them from the Scripture alone ; I accuse his church of adding to, and subtracting; 
fi-om, the holy Scriptures. — Page 67, Church Edition, 

Again : — 

But I now defy him to name a single man, woman, or child, for the first 150O 
years — ^before the locusts ascended out of the bottomless pit, and spread themiselvea 
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oTerthe world—wiio ever belieyed, or prafessed to beli^re, liie Thirty-mne Artklni 
I challenge hira to do tbis. If he does not, it is evident that hk religion is a n&w 
religion. — Page 376. 

Again : — 

I now aak. him to name any church, from the days of Martin La&er np to the 
fifth century, that ever held the Thirty-nine Articles. I call upon him to name to 
me any conntry or nation on the face of the earth, in which, daring that period, 
there was a church which held his doctrines. — Page 380. 

In reply to all this (in pages 138 — 142, and elsewhere), I ifawe 
express texts of Scripture, demonstrating the essentially scriptund 
character of what my reverend opponent called tiie " negative articles;*' 
and on the subject of their alleged " novelty," I thus spoke : — 

Mr. Magnire says that there never was a church, except oar own, which held our 
Thirty-nine Articles. Here he stops — ^here he leiterates— 4iere he glories. " Where 
were your Thirty-nine Articles for eight hundred years and more ? Was there ever 
a national church which held your Thirty-nine Articles ? Show me the diinrch 
-whidi held yoor Thirty-nine Articles.*' I am astonished, sir, at the weakness that 
gives rise to yoor cavil. Now, bu*, I affirm that there never was a true church which 
did not in substance hold every one of them, or, rather that there never was a 
time when the true church — the spiritual church — ^the Israel of God— the company 
of his faithful people, did not hold them. They have ever been substantially held 
by the church of Christ, because they contain those doctrines which were taught by 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles — ^those sound doctrines which, being essential to 
Ovation, have never been allowed to fail ; and also, that firm protest against the 
errors of the apostasy, which the witnesses of God have never ceased to bear, and 
which I now, in this place, give utterance to. Does Mr. Maguire condescend to 
such trifling ? Does he really think to deceive us ? or, is he deceived himselt ? So, 
then, because the Articles did not happen to have been arranged under thirty-nine 
heads, they never were held before I They must be entirely i'alse, because they are 
thirty-nine in number ! ! We have put the doctrines of the holy Scriptures, and of 
4he holy Catholic church, into thirty-nine articles ; and therefore the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, and of the holy church, are false and abominable ! ! 1 Why, sh", is 
the number thirty-nine essential to them ? You know perfectly well, sir, that the 
number is a matter oi total indifference, and that it is the substance alone which 
should concern us. But these are the sort of arguments that are used against our 
church, and which, I grant you, go down well enough with the hearers of the 
reverend gentleman. I consider it a happy thing that here, before this intelligent 
audience, their weakness and fatuity should be exposed. I assert, and I am pre- 
pared to prove, that the substance of these calumniated thurty-nine articles is, and 
has ever been, the faith of the people of God ; that the truths which they contain 
have never ceased to be sounded forth in the Catholic church. They are now 
happily the established doctrines of the old, holy. Catholic, and Apostolic church 
of £nghind and Ireland. It is for you, sir, to show that they do not contain the 
doctrines of the church of Christ set forth in the holy Scriptures. — Page 882. 

Now I beg to submit to the consideration of the candid reader 
the following idea : — 

Suppose a Roman Catholic priest were to enclose within a black 
border, on a large broad-sheet, our thirty-nine articles, or certain 
extracts taken from them, and to head the scroll thus : " The black 
articles of the modem church of England ;" and to contend that they 
never were heard of in the church till the time of the BeformatioB, 
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and on tbat circumstance to found an appeal, ad captandum vulgm, 
against the antiquity of our principles ; alleging, that in consequence 
of this circumstance of time, those principles were, in point of fact, 
a novelty. Should we be in the slightest degree either confounded or 
embarrassed by such a proceeding ? I trow not ; but this much I 
feel very sure of, that if we, on our part, made the attempt, by the 
display of that which is called " The Black Creed," to excite a laugh 
against Popery, such a proceeding as that which I have supposed 
with respect to our articles, would go down with Roman Catholics as a 
perfectly valid reply, and that the laugh would be just as loud on 
their side, as that would be which " the black creed " mi^t elicit 
from the Protestants. 

The real fact of the matter is this, that the false principles appended 
by Pius IV. to the Nicene creed, express distinctly enough the 
errors which prevailed in the church of Borne from that great period, 
80 admirably ascertained by Mr. Faber, from wlvich the completion of 
the great apostasy is to be dated. The prophet Daniel distinguishes 
the era (chap. viii. 23) as the time " when the transgressors are come 
-to the full ;'* and Mr. Faber proves, with a degree of clearness which 
renders his proof something like, mathematical demonstration, that 
that period is distinguished by the coincidence of two most remark- 
able events, the first being the award by the bloodstained emperor 
Phocas of the title of " Universal Bishop" to the Pope ; and the second, 
immediately subsequent to that, the rise of the impostor Mahomet in 
the east. 

The tenor of the prophetic Scripture is this, that the church of 
Christ should in the main fall into idolatry, which should nearly 
altogether corrupt it; that it should crown this apostasy by conceding 
a tyrannical lordship over the whole church to the bishop of Rome ; 
that when this took place, and " the transgressors were thus come to 
the full," God wonld, in vengeance, raise up a great deistical power, 
who, by force of arms, should judicially trample upon idolatrous 
Christendom, and compel those whom idolatry had made virtual 
apostates by a renunciation of Christ, to become literally such. All 
this Mr. Faber, in his "Calendar of Prophecy," following in the 
footsteps of the Protestant commentators who preceded him, most 
clearly proves. And his views are most remarkably justified by our 
church herself in her Homilies, as the foUowing extracts will show. 
There can scarcely be a doubt, but that for the providential occurrence 
of the Reformation, all Europe, if not the whole world, would now be 
under the sway of the Turkish power. 

Bat of Gregory's opinion, thinking that images might be suffered in churches, 
80 it were taught that they should not be worshipped ; what ruin of religion, and 
what misehief ensued afterward to all Christendom, experience hath, to our great 
h»t and sorrow, proved. Firat, by the schism arising between the East and the 
West church about the said images. Next, by the division of ^e empire into two 
parts, by the same occasion of images, to the great weakening of all Christendom ; 
wh'sreby, last of all, hath followed the utter overthrow of the Christian religion, 
and noble empire in Ghreece, and all the east parts of the world, and the increase of 
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Mahotoet'd fake religioii, and the crael dominion and tyranny of the Saracens and 
Turks, who do now hang over our necks also, that dwell in the west parts of the 
world, ready at all occasions to oyermn us. And all this we do owe unto our idols 
and images, and our idolatry in worshipping of them. — HomUy againat Peril of 
Idolatry, p. 216. 

Again : — 

Thus we see what a sea of mischiefs the maintenance of images hath brought with 
it ; what an horrible schism between the East and the West church ; what an hatred 
between one church and another ; councils against councils, church against church. 
Christians against Christians, princes against princes ; rebellions, treasons, unnatural 
and most cruel murders ; the daughter digging up and burning her fiither the 
emperor*s body ; the mother, for love of ido£, most abominably murdering her owm 
son, being an emperor ; at ^e last, the tearing in sunder of Christendom and the 

aire into two pieces, till the infidels^, Saracens, and Turks, (common enemies to 
parts,) have most cruelly Tanquisfaed, destroyed, and subdued the one part, the 
whole empire of Greece, Asia the I^ss, Thracia, Macedonia, Epirus, and many other 
great and goodly countries and provinces, and have won a great piece of the other 
empire, and put the whole in dreadful fear and most horrible danger. For it is 
not without a just and great cause to be dreaded, lest, as the empire of Rome was, 
even for the like cause of images and the worshipping of them, torn in pieces and 
divided ; as was, for idolatry, the kingdom of Israel in old time divided ; so like 
punishment, as for the like offence, fell upon the Jews, will also light upon us : that 
is, lest the cruel tyrant and enemy of our commonwealth and religion, the Turk, bj 
God's just vengeance, in likewise partly murder, and partly lead away into captivity 
us Christians, as did the Assyrian and Babylonian kings murder and lead away the 
Israelites ; and lest the empire of Home and Christian religion be so utterly brought 
under foot, as was then the kingdom of Israel and true religion of God, whereunto 
the matter already (as I have declared) shrewdly inclineth on our part, the greater 
part of Christendom, within less than three hundred years* space, being brought into 
captivity and most miserable thraldom under the Turk, and the noble empire of 
Greece clean averted. Whereas, if the Christians, divided by those image matters, 
had holden together, no infidels and miscreants could thus have prevailed against 
Christendom. And all this mischief and misery which we have hitherto fallen into^ 
do we owe to our mighty gods of gold and silver, stock and stone, in whose help 
and defence (where they cannot help themselves) we have trusted so long, until our 
enemies, the infidels, have overcome and overrun us almost altogether. A just 
reward for those that have left the mighty living God, the Lord of Hosts, and have 
stooped and given the honour due to him to dead blocks and stocks, who have eyes 
and see not, ears and hear not, feet and cannot go, and so forUi, and are cursed of 
God, and all they that make them and that put l£eir trust in them. — Homily against 
Peril of Idolatry, p. 228. 

A veiy strong testimony to the same effect will be found in the 
second part of the homily on " the Place and Time of Prayer." 

From this it may be argued, that our divines wisely concluded 
that the apostasy reached its acme when the title of "universal 
bishop" was awarded to the Pope. The church thus, by the dethronis- 
ment of Jesus Christ, filled up the measure of that guilt which its 
practical idolatry had been so long accumulating. Thus did she invest 
the Pope with the title of '* king of kings, and lord of lords ;" and place 
upon his head the crown of three worlds. When this act was done, 
God, by his providence, raised up Mahomet to scourge apostate Chris- 
tendom. The armed force which obeyed that arch-heretic — the eastern 
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Antichrist — vfos overwhelming in its power ; it crushed beneath it, like 
the overwhelming rush of an avalanche, the enfeebled worshippers of 
stocks and stones. All Asia sank beneath its power. Throughout the 
territory of the seven churches, the cross was supplanted by the cres- 
cent, Thrace was overrun, Greece fell, Spain was taken possession of, 
and but for the intervention of the Reformation, which compelled the 
Euphrates to flow within its ancient banks, the world itself, at the 
present day, would scarcely have had one kingdom which owned the 
dominion of Christ. 

Now, from the remarkable era to which I have referred — that of the 
acknowledgement of the Pope's supremacy — down to the present day, 
the false principles which Pope Pius IV. embodied in the article added 
to the Nicene creed, have existed in the church of Rome and her con* 
nexions, and have constituted the evidences of her awful apostasy. 
The creed is a very convenient embodiment of the mass of Roman 
error. It is quite providential that we should have thus authorita- 
tively concentrated her spiritual abominatioDs ; but it is absolutely 
essential, as well to her conviction as for our justification, and still 
more especially for the justification of our reformers, to take right good 
care that we do not allow Rome to date the apostasy which this creed 
brands upon her brow from the time in which it was produced. The 
creed, indeed, is "novel," but the heresies which it sets forth are anti- 
quated ; if this creed, however, be the justification of our secession 
from Rome, what shall justify the reformers who came out from her 
before it had any existence ? The Waldenses, centuries before the 
creed was written, recognised the church of Rome as the body of Anti- 
christ ; and from the time when they stood forth as " witnesses" against 
her, down to the days of Luther, there was a constant succession of 
faithful men, who pronounced her as apostate from the faith. Hence 
I consider that there may be serious embarrassment brought upon the 
maintenance of the Roman Catholic controversy, if we fall into the 
error of supposing that the " novelty" of tliis creed is one of the most 
important points connected with it, 

I trust that, in the observations which I have made on the above 
subjects, it may not be supposed that I am animated by any the 
slightest possible hostility to the brethren from whose judgment I 
humbly differ, or that I am moved by a paltry inclination to convert 
my own views into the shibboleth of a party. I think it, however,, 
essential to lay before the church the grounds on which I regard those 
modes of proceeding which I have described as objectionable. I appre- 
hend that there is little of beuefit to be expected from that sort of 
agreement that is likely to result from overlooking the diflferences 
which exist among parties who do not, in fact, walk together. We 
must not compromise principle for courtesy sake, nor flatter ourselves 
that unity exists because we shrink from dwelling upon those points on 
which we are at variance. I candidly lay before the Protestant public 
the views which I esteem as sound. In a spirit of the utmost friend- 
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lineBB, I invite the consideration of my yalued friends to tbose «&- 
important points ; and I do earnestly hope that such a conehiBieii mmj 
be come to on them, as will enable us, with one heart and one mind, 
successfully to combat the mortal «nemy of our countary's peace, aifed 
•of the happiness, both tor time and for eternity, of our Roman Cathoiac 
fellow subjects. Especially with respect to our distinguished country- 
man, Robert M'Grhee, I trust that I may not be mistaken either hj 
him or others. I should be indifferent to very extraordinary ability if 
I failed to value the qualities of that laborious divine ; and I am suie 
that I should not only forfeit, but deserve to forfeit, the friendship of 
Irish Protestants, were I capable of either disparaging his labours xnr 
4setting light by his views. If I do not quite mistake, he has occasion- 
ally thought my judgment^questionable. Indeed I ha\'e i^ain and 
again been made aware that, with respect to myself and my efforts ia 
the Protestant cause, it has been alleged that I was " not judicious." 
Now I beg that it may be understood that it is on the express score of 
soundness of judgment on the topics in question, that I pixt in ^(iie 
«laim to my share of the regard of the church. Here I submit the 
whole question to the Christian world. Th&t I should coaEtteitd Jfor 
victory over one or more Protestants would maTk me as conteiaptiiBle. 
The establishment of truth alone is that which I aim at If I be wrong 
xn the views which I lay down, this much at least I can say, I uat 
(Binoere ; let my error, wr errors, in that case be pointed .out, and i 
diall most cordially acknowledge it or them. 

I cannot yet take my leave of the creed of Pope Pius IV. I soBt 
-quite aware of the immense importance of that extraordinarry instru- 
ment in the Roman Catholic controversy. Its great importance, how- 
ever, derives not from the *' novelty, '' but the falsehood of the a|>pended 
articles. I am quite sure that Mr. M'Ghee realizes, as fctlly as aay 
one can possibly do, the latter point. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
find language stronger than his own in assertion of the fakekood of 
the articles. In a number of objections to the increased grant to the 
College of Maynooth, which he sent to Dr. Montague, preside&t of the 
collegie at the time when the proposition for that increase was before 
■ the public, he thus wrote — 

Secondly — ^Because these twelve novel articles are utta*ly irreconcflable with 
God's Holy Word, and that the priests educated at the college, Maynooth, are unable 
to reconcile them with the Sacred Volume ; that it is therefore a criminal act in a 
government calling itself Christian, to educate a body of men under the name cif 
Christian ministers, who are wholly unable to reconcile the creed which they teach 
with the only standard of the Christian faith, the Word of the Holy God ; and that 
those who teach them that creed, and educate them to teach it to others, make 
themselves thereby partakers of their sin. 

This quotation really expresses that which is the valid objection to 
the creed of Pope Pius, whereas the " novelty " of the articles in ques- 
tion is to a great extent an unimportant circumstaxvoe, which, if im- 
properly rested upon, is capable of producing, as I before explained, 
xio inconsiderable embarrassment to the advocate of the tntth ; and 
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not only so, it is calculated to act as a stumbling block in tjie way of 
Eoman Catholics, by diverting their attention from that which is 
really our valid ground for objecting to the creed. 

To illustrate what I say. Suppose that our church, in consideration 
of the errors which abound at the present day, should think it expe- 
dient to fix the attention of her children upon those errors, by attaching 
them to the Nicene creed — not intending by doing this, to persuade 
them that the document thus increased, was that which, in the fourth 
century was promulgated by the Nicene fathers, but merely with tlie 
view of thus assuring them of the great importance of the errors 
denounced — would there be any serious objection to the proceeding? 

To make the contrast more plain, I will place a set of my 
8upp0Bititious articles in juxta-position with the articles of Pope 
Kus IV. 



THE TWELVE POPISH ARTICLES OF 
POPE PIUS IV. 

New hut not true. 

'^I. I most steadfastly admit 
and eminrace the A|K)stolical and 
Ecclesiastical Traditions, and all 
other observances and constitu- 
tions of the same [the Eoman] 
Church. 

"II. I also admit the Holy 
Scripture according to that sense 
which our Holy Mother, the 
Church, has held and does hold, 
to which it belongs, to judge of the 
trae sense and interpretation of 
the Scriptures ; neither will I ever 
take and interpret them otherwise 
than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. 

" III. I also profess that there 
are truly and properly seven Sa- 
craments of the new law, instituted 
by Jesus Christ our Lord, and ne- 
cessary for the salvation of man- 
kind, though not all for every one; 
to wit, Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Orders, and Matrimony, 
and that they confer grace ; and 
that of these. Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and Orders cannot be reite- 



TWELVE SOUND PROTESTANT 
ARTICLES. 

Tnie although new. 

I. I most steadfastly renounce 
and protest against the ApostaticaiL 
and lying traditions, superstitions, 
observances, and unholy constitu- 
tions of tlie Church of Home. 

II. I also declare that shit 
wrests the Holy Scriptures to th© 
damnation of mankind, by per- 
verting the sense thereof contrary 
to the unanimous consent of all 
enlightened Christittn men. 



III. I also profess, that she has 
falsely and improperly added to 
the two sacraments of the Gospel 
instituted by Jesus Christ our 
Lord, five additional ordinances 
of a totally different nature and 
character; and I also renounce 
and abjure the detestable cere- 
monies which she uses in the ad- 
ministration of her so-called sa* 
craments, which ceremonies are 
ng better, in the main, than the 
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rated without sacrilege : and T also 
receive and admit the received 
and approved ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, used in the 
solemn administration of all the 
aforesaid Sacraments. 

•* IV. I emhrace and receive all 
and every one of the things which 
have heen defined and declared in 
the Holy Council of Trent, con- 
cerning original sin and justifica- 
tion. 

"V. I profess, likewise, that in 
the mass there is ofiered to God 
a true, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the 
dead ; and that in the most holy 
Sacrament of the Eucharist there 
are truly, really, and substantially 
the body and blood, together with 
the soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and that there is 
made a conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into the 
body, and of the whole substance 
of the wine into the blood ; which 
coiversion the Catholic Church 
calls transubstantiation. I also 
confess, that under either kind 
alone, Christ is received whote 
and entire, and a true Sacrament. 

"VI. I constantly hold that 
there is a Purgatory, and that the 
souls therein detained are helped 
by the suffrages of the faithful. 



"VII. Likewise, that the saints 
reigning together with Christ, are 
to be honoured and invocated; 
and that they offer prayers to God 
for us, and that their relics are to 
be held in veneration. 



practices of magicians and of sor- 
cerers. 



IV. I also renounce and abjure 
the heretical doctrine concerning 
original sin and justification de- 
clared by the Unholy Council of 
Trent. 

V. I renounce, likewise, the 
mass as a foul* idol, involving 
blasphemy against God and de- 
struction to the souls of men. I 
profess and declare that I am 
convinced that the real object of 
that blasphemous fable and dan- 
gerous deceit, is to deprive the 
people of the real body and blood 
of Christ, which they receive by 
faith into their souls, in the most 
holy sacrament of the Eucharist, 
as administered in Christ's holy 
Catholic church, protesting against 
Rome. 



VI. I am firmly convinced that 
purgatory is an invention of the 
mass-priests of Rome, designed to 
enable them to put their hands 
into the pockets of their deluded 
victims, and calculated to over- 
whelm in ruin their immortid 
souls. 

VII. Likewise that, of the 
" Saints," held up for veneration 
by the church of Rome, some are 
merely fictitious characters, who 
never existed at all ; others are 
persons who, having existed^ have 
no title to the name of saints; 
that none of them, by any means,, 
should be invocated or addressed 
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"VIII. I most firmly assert 
that the images of Christ, of the 
Mother of God, ever virgin, and 
also of other saints, may be had 
and retained; and that due ho- 
nour and veneration are to be 
given them. 

*'JX. 1 also affirm that the 
power of Indulgences was left by 
Christ in the Church, and the use 
of them is most wholesome to 
Christian people. 

"X. I acknowledge the Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic,Roman Church 
for the Modier and Mistress of all 
Churches ; and I promise true 
obedience to the Bishop of Rome, 
Successor to St. Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 



"XI. I likewise undoubtedly 
receive and profess all other things 
delivered, defined, and declared by 
ihe Sacred Canons and general 
Councils, and particularly by the 
Holy Council of Trent; and I 
condemn, reject, and anathematise 
all things contrary thereto, and 
all heresies which ihe Church has 
condemned, rejected, and anathe- 
matised. 

"XII. I, N. N., do at this pre- 
sent fireely profess and sincerely 
koid this true Catholic faith, with- 
<ottt which no one can be saved ! 
and I promise most constantly to 
retain and confess the same entire 
and inviolate, with God*s assist- 
ance, to the end of my life." 



in prayer; and moreover, that 
what are set forth as their " re- 
lics," are in general no " relics " 
at all, but the remains, perhaps, 
of knaves, rogues, murderers, or 
profane persons. 

VIII. I most firmly assert that 
it is a horrible abomination in the 
sight of God to retain any sort of 
image whatsoever, in order to ren- 
der to it any degree of religious 
veneration. 

IX. I also affirm that the 
" power of Indulgences " is no- 
thing more than a money-making 
imposture, intended to enrich an 
antichristian priesthood. 

X. I acknowledge the Unholy, 
Schism atical, Apostatic Eoman 
Church, for "the Mother of Har- 
lots and abominations of the 
earth ; " and. I promise to wage a 
holy war so long as my life doth 
last against the Bishop of Rome, 
Successor of Judas, " the Son of 
Perdition," "the Man of Sin," and 
the foretold " Antichrist " of the 
latter times. 

XI. I likewise, undoubtedly, 
recognise the Council of Trent as 
a synod of apostates, whose object 
was to extirpate the Church of 
Christ, and to ratify the countless 
heresies which the Church of 
Rome had long before introduced, 
adopted, and promulgated. 



XII. I, N. N., do at this pre- 
sent thus record my sincere pro- 
test against the great Roman 
Apostasy, and trust that I may 
be enabled constantly to act in a 
manner consistent with the hos- 
tility which I bear to the awful cor- 
ruptions and delusions of Popery. 
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I think it plain that thare wocild be no great profaneness in con- 
necting with the Nicene creed, in some such way as I have attempted 
above, important Christian verities. To pretend, indeed, that what 
might be thus added were part and parcel of the original, would be 
highlj improper. False, however, as are the articles of Pope Pius IV., 
they make no pretensions, so far as they constitute the creed in ques- 
tion, to antiquity — ^they include in their midst, a distinct avowal of 
their modem publication, inasmuch as they pledge those who recei^se 
them to submission to the decrees of the council of Trent — a council 
which sat, as every one knows, since the Eeformation. In effect, the 
articles in question are just such a protest against Protestmitism, aa 
our thirty-nine articles are against Popery ; save and except that our 
protest is scriptural, the Popish protest anti-scriptural. However, as 
a disclaimer of the doctrines of the Reformation^ they are of course, in 
point of time, posterior to the spread of those doctrines which they 
were designed to counteract To raise a cry against them, then, on the 
score of their " novelty," is obviously idle, inasmuch as they were 
distinctly constructed to meet and oppose what they regard as modem 
errors. 

Had the Eoman Catholic church superseded the original creed by 
the new one, the case would be different. But she retains both toge- 
ther. The simple history of the new creed is this. The divines who 
composed the council of Trent being enable themselves to agree on a 
formula which would embody for the use of the church those princi- 
ples which the council had agreed on, and which negatived the princi- 
ples of the reformers, committed to the reigning Pope the task of 
framing such a formula. Pope Pius IV. accordingly undertook the 
task, and deteimined to make the creed of Nice the basis of that which 
he had to draw up. The Nicene creed he considered an adequate 
expression of undisputed truth ; and the new articles embodied, in fact, 
those heresies of the Roman Catholic church, which, existing in it 
from a remote antiquity, had ever been protested against by God a 
faithful witnesses, and at last produced the Reformation. Every well- 
informed Roman Catholic knows the history of the thing, and every 
sincere one holds the debated articles to be true — ^just as true, for 
example, as we should regard any series of scriptural statements 
which we could establish against Popish error ; and since this is so, 
can we avoid supposing that when he finds himself assailed on account 
of the " novelty " of this particular document — ^when from its obvious# 
design it could not be otherwise than novel — he should attribute the 
assault to ignorance, or weakness, or both combined together, on the 
part of those who engaged in the assault ? 

I am well aware that when the council of Nice adopted the Nicene 
creed, they ratified a canon or decree, anathematising any person, or 
persons, sho should add to or diminish from it ; and thiit thence it 
may be conceived that there may be peculiar guilt involved in md^kmg 
any additions to it. I question, however, whether the anathema of a 
general council would weigh much in the Protestant mind, if tha 
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articles added were scriptural ; and if it would not, it cannot be sup- 
posed to press very heavily upon the conscience of the Roman Catholic 
who may think them so to be. With a case against Rome that is 
perfectly unexceptionable, it is a great pity that we should allow 
ourselves to turn aside to cavils winch are puerile, so easily refuted 
that they make no impression upon the adversary, and so weak that 
they prejudice the power of the overwhelming truths which we are 
appointed to promulgate. 

I cof^ess that it is not without a considerable sense of pain that I 
am obliged to differ, in the views that I take of the Roman Catholic 
controversy, from brethren with whom in all the essential articles of 
the Christian faith I most cordially agree. In these essential points 
there exists between us unitas 'urmmna^ and on that account I have 
felt it the more difficult to bring myself publicly to refer to our minor 
diflferences. This difficulty is rendered still more consideraUe from 
the feeling which exists in Ireland. There is a disposition on the part 
of a great many in our country, to conclude that an appeal ad vere- 
cundiayn should be considered as valid in all such cases as that at 
present in question. " Surely you would not think of bringing into 
dfiwibt the rectitude of our dear brother's sentiments!" " Surely an 
evangelical doctor so distinguished, must, in his opinions on such a 
matter, be at once submitted to ; and, at least, should you differ from 
Mm, you would not think of making the difference a matter of noto- 
riety !" Such language as this expresses the current of feeling which 
prevails amongst Protestant clergymen and the Christian public in 
Irelsod. I am afraid that it is a feeling not just calculated to obtain 
for truth its due ascendancy. Let us have " in essentials, unity ; in 
non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity." But to relinquish 
liberty of speaking as to non-essentiaJs — particularly when those non- 
essentials may be highly important — ^is to shut them out from the 
advantage likely to result from discussion; and the plea of charity 
employed to exclude them from considefation and debate, would ope- 
rate in a way likely to be upon the whole hostile to the growth and 
cultivation of true and wholesome charity. It was this conviction 
which^ in the first instance, led me to decide that my Thoughts should 
be untrammelled and " free ;" and I entertain a very strong hope that 
the freedom of observation which I have allowed myself, and which I 
am still determined to use the privilege of employing, will greatly con- 
tribii4» to lead to unity of action among churchmen. Perhaps I may 
not myself be favoured in my own time to witness the production of 
this blessed result, but the lapse of a very few years vrill sweep us all 
from, that stage on which we now temporarily play our part. The bias 
of piejudice will die away as the grass upon our graves flourishes and 
floats in the breeze ; and the generation which is growing up around^ 
and will survive us, will come to its conclusion vrithout fear, favour^ 
afiectioii, or partiality. It is for this ultimate prevalence of truth I 
labour. 
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CHAPTER III. 

; ESSENTIAL IMPORTANCE, AT THE PRESENT CRISIS, OF EARNESTNESS 

IN RELIGION. 

What a glorious epoch our lot is cast in ! Light and knowledge of 
ti scientilic sort, are diffused far and wide. Boundless facilities for 
the obtainment of moral truth are at hand. What a privilege at such 
a time as this to be " stewards of the mysteries of God ; " to be com- 
missioned to dispense them to every family of the children of men, 
and above all, through their instrumentality, to break down those 
baniers which exclude from their healing influence the victims of 
Popish delusion! Let Babylon tremble to her foundations, the tide of 
iruth is flowing in upon her, and it will — 

Like 
The Pontic sea, ne*er know retaming ebb. 

Those arts and sciences which Protestantism has given birth to and 
nourished up, are now prepared to act in the service of their glorious 
parent. Any one of them, however directly bearing upon her interests, 
would be to a great extent inefficient without the rest. Vast as has 
been the revolution which the art of printing has undergone, of what 
avail would it be, if we could not, with almost the rapidity of lightning, 
circulate the publications that it supplies us with ? Would the London 
Ti7)ie$ exhibit its present huge dimensions, if the journey to York were 
now, as it was some years ago, the pilgrimage of a week ? Confined, 
as under such circumstances the journal would be, almost to the readers 
of one single city, wherefore the extension of its columns ? wherefore 
their multiplication by the giant power of steam ? Archdeacon Paley 
<i wells in his "Evidences," with the emphasis of a true philosopher, 
on the circumstance that the Messiah was sent at a moment when the 
ambition of Rome had just completed immense lines of road-way, 
v^hich branched off from the seat of her empire in Italy to its utmost 
iimits — ^limits which, at that day, were coincident with the boundaries 
of the known world. It was to facilitate the march of her troops, as 
they were sent forth to trample upon the nations, that these roads 
"Were intended. But for them, her armies would have had to traverse 
pathless wilds, where they would constantly have been subject to the 
■covert attacks of their enemies, and been entirely dependent on mer- 
cenary guides. He, however, who held in his hands the destinies of 
mankind, contemplated a result of her ambition that she never dreamt 
of: the roads that she formed for her warriors were intended by 
Supreme Wisdom to be the pathways of those whose " feet should be 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace." Mercy reached 
mankind through those issues which were designed to make them the 
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Tictims of tyrannical po^er. Is not a similar purpose manifest at the 
present moment ? To what end countless millions expended on rail- 
way schemes? Has Providence no end in view higher and more 
glorious than that which their projectors contemplate — that they 
should be subservient to the gratification of an unfeelmg covetousness? 
No ; they are intended to give ubiquity to the blasts of the trumpet 
which will prostrate to the earth the walls of that spiritual Jericho — 
Babylon the great. The minister will thunder in the morning in 
Dublin, and in the evening his voice will be heard at St. Jarlath's. 
Now he will preach in London, and in the lapse of a few transitory 
hours, Eome will re-echo with his voice. Science has furnished him 
with wings fraught with a rapidity that surpasses the speed of eagles. 
O let us not mistake the nature of our message ; let us not damage 
the noblest cause that was ever committed to the guardianship of men, 
hy misconceiving the terms on which it should be maintained. When 
we should be putting our heel upon the head of the serpent, let us not 
waste our time by endeavouring to inflict wounds which, however they 
may irritate, cannot destroy. 

He must be utterly dead to spiritual truth, who is unable to discern 
the cause of the relative positions which, at the present moment, 
Popery and Protestantism occupy in this country. The Papists have 
been admitted to a full and equal participation of constitutional privi- 
leges with their Protestant fellow-countrymen ; nay, in some respects 
they occupy a higher position than they. The State richly endows a 
seminary for the exclusive education of their clergy, whereas the 
ancient foundation intended to educate Protestant ministers, is open 
to all parties. Their chaplains in national institutions are more 
amply rewarded than those of the Protestants ; and their claim to 
equality in all respects being recognised, their vast majority affords 
tiiem, in special cases, a preponderating influence. In effect, they are 
fast rising to ascendancy, and it is as obvious as possible, that the 
recognition of their claim to equality, if it be undisturbed, must, 
whether they wiU or no, ultimately render them ascendant. While 
this is the progress of things on one hand, how does it fare with 
Protestantism? It is depressed, discouraged, discountenanced. We 
may apply to our church a sentiment ordinarily employed in a very 
different service. * 

'Tis treason to love her, and death to defend. 

Her bishops have been toppled down, as Dr. M'Hale loves to phrase it, 
like " nine pins;" her property has been plundered, one-fourth of her 
tithes handed over to the landlords, and the fee of her lands alienated ; 
an immense per centage is annually levied off every clergyman whose 
income rises above the starvation standard ; all her muniments have 
been prostrated to the earth — ^the corporations, the charter schools, 
the national scriptural schools ; and the weakness through which she 
has suffered the aggression of her assailants, has, to a great extent, 
brought into disregard the principles which she promulgates. 
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Now, whenoe is all thus ? I» it thftt statasmen do not iobow thut 
Popery is an objectionable and a dangerous system ? Is it that they 
are ignorant of tbe history of those blood-stained periods when she 
ruled supreme over the nations ? Is it that they si]^po8e her changed 
or cbtfsgeable? I am oonvinced that not one of these a£fords am 
explanation of the present deplorable state of things. I am perfectly 
convinoed that demonstrations of her dangerous eharaeter, seyere as 
those which prove mathematical truth, would not in the slightest 
degree operate to produce a legislation adverse to her pretensions. No^ 
The true seeret of all that we witness is a latent infidelity, a fundar 
mental and. wide-spread indifference to the very Word of God himself; 
and vain will every effort against Popery prove which is not primaiily 
calculated to lead men to the study of the Scripture, and to the appre- 
hension for themselves of its heart-converting spiritualities. 

I am forced to the conclusion which I here draw, from the progress 
of conviction in my own mind. I am as certain as I am that I live,, 
that, were I ever so zealous a Protestant, without having experienced 
for myself the power of religion, without having been brought to realize 
its supernatural operation upon the human mind, I would never offer 
to Roman Cath<^cs anything but the opposition of a bigotry that 
would be carnal, worldly, and self-interested in its charaetar, and which 
never would produce in my mind a state of feeling that would not be 
overborne by circumstances, and governed in its workings by mere 
expedieney. As it is, I dare not stand still against Popery. My 
course is marked out for me by God himself ; and though it involved 
dea^ in the most painful shape, though it were eonnected with 
results o£ the most disturbing character upon society, I am driven 
onwmd, sustained by the commandment and the encouragement of 
Heaven. 

In order that my readers may understand what I mean, and see in 
the clearest possible manner the nature and origin of my opposition to 
Popery, I think it proper here to insert an extract from The Witne^y 
page S05-7, which I wrote in Shefi&eld, in the year 1830. 

" The stx^ngest reasons that exist for the exclusion of Papists from 
Parliament are of a religious sort. I defy any man to read his Bible» 
to become imbued vnth its spirit, and to be well informed as to the true 
character of Popery, and not to feel that a curse must necessarily be 
expected to abide on the country so long as idolatrous apostates form 
a part of its Legislature. Independent^ indeed, of religious feelings 
growing out of aspiritual acquaintance with the Word of God, I cannot 
oonceive that men can be suffieiently alive to the evil of the present 
ungodly amalgamation of opposites, of truth and falsehood-*- God and 
Belial. Mere common sense may lead ordinary Protestants to see 
that the existence of Papists in the Legislature is an evil ; but they 
will never feel its true magnitude^ nor be moved in consequence . to 
grapple with it In order to: tbis» Sfmptucal religion must be brought 
home to the mind by the Holy Ghost, 
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" There is nothing that I find more satisfactory than a {dain state- 
ment of the progress of thought in the minds of considerative men on 
any important subject. I shall therefore beg to be allowed the liberty 
of giving a brief history of the experience of my own mind as touching 
the matter in hand. I was early imbued with very decided Protestant 
feelings, and taught to regard Popery as an irrational and and-serip- 
tnral system. The opportunities that were afforded me, iroxa having 
spent much of my earlier days among Roman Catholics^ of comparing 
their opinions and practice with the doctrines of Scripture and its 
precepts, which, thanks be to God, were always diligently inculcated 
upon my mind, quite condrmed all the reasonings against Popery that 
were brought before me in a circle of religious acquaintance. 

'' As 1 grew up, however, and read the newspapeErs,.and took an interest 
in the opinions eloquently put forth by public men,my early impressions 
began to be considerably modified* I felt charmed by the Liberal senti*> 
ments so forcibly urged by popular orators, and began to conceive a mis- 
trust of the soundness of the opinions that I had been educi^d in. I felt 
that they might pediaps have sprung from mere prejudice. In proportion 
as I mixed with the world, grew into a relish for its pleasures, and was 
afforded an opportunity for indulging in them, religion was felt to be 
quite asecondiuy consideration, and, indeed^ regarded altc^ether as per* 
haps rather questionable in its foundation. Infidelity isnatnrd to the 
heart of man, and is sure to be fostered by the gratification of a worldly 
spirit I remember well, when my mind was just in this stats^ that I 
was in the habit of taking early morning walks along the beach and 
the embankments of the bay of Dubhn, in order that I mi^t ei^y 
the prospect of the green waves, and the refi»shing: inBn&xcea. of the 
aea breezes. I olBben stopped to view the woikmen that uxbj almost 
constantly engs^ed at the entrances of the port of Dublin, and in the 
bed' of the river there, under, the diceetion of the Ballast Boeisd, in 
deaidng away the aUiwia which, by rendering the water shallow^ mi^ 
retard or endanger vessels at their ingress or egpress* I used to admire 
OIL these occasions the industry of my hardy countrymen as they 
laboured for hours, from the earliest^ dawn, immezBed' ia water to. the 
middle, at their most irksome and fatiguing woi^ displaying a degree 
of patience and good humour that was truly admirable. Their brawny 
muscles, their exemplary endurance, their great strength, and their 
rare pleasantry, were as ten thousand aiguments with me in favour of 
Boman Catholic emancipation. I used to refiecti — ' Why should thes^ 
fine fellows lie under any political disadvantage? wherefore should 
they be placed under circumstances a wlut inferior to my owm? They 
isame and swear, they drink and carouse, but so do Protestants ; and as 
to speculative disagreements on religious matters, I do not see why 
such: things^ should make the difibronce that they do.' Analogous 
nsasonings and observations constantly reourring made a very con^ 
sidfirable impression on my mind, and by degnees I became, all but a 
pDQ&ssed Liberal. ' I had forgot^tien the instructinna of my feiiher. I 
had almost forsaksa the law of my mother/ (Ktov. i. ^.) At this time 
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I was a student at the University. The Eoman Catholic Association 
was in its glory; and the general notice that its proceedings attracted, 
induced me to go there to hear the orators. I was much struck with 
the proceedings on those occasions. Mr. Sheil's rhetoric and hombast 
had some attractions for my misjudging mind; but I confess that 
which most of all impressed me was the business-like talents of Mr. 
O'Connell, and the awkwardness and inefficiency of almost every other 
individual connected with that memorable club. In fact, Mr. O'Con- 
nell was himself the * Catholic Association.' He created it. He 
sustained it. He was the spirit that troubled the waters. Let the 
assembly be ever so numerous, it was stagnant till his arrival. That 
event put all in motion. His brain seemed fertile with fresh expe- 
dients to accomplish his ends. He used to bring his plans and 
resolutions all regularly written out on papers with which his prolific 
hat teemed. One was scarcely disposed of before another made its 
appearance. He urged his views without any affectation of eloquence ; 
but he was never deficient in sufficiently persuasive language, nor in 
any of the arts of popular address, when a mischievous fool was to be 
laughed down, an enemy to be crushed, or a friend to be drawn over 
to his views. I say I attended these debates many a time and many 
another, and was almost persuaded to be a professed emancipator. 

" However, all this time, while Popery and Liberalism were currying 
favour with my mind, there was an underwork going on. I never 
could bring myself to be an open infidel. A very early study and 
sincere admiration of * Paley*s Evidences * instrumentally prevented 
this. But I dare s^iy all tne various shades of error, Popery, Soci- 
nianism, Unitarianism, &c., at different times, and in various degrees, 
held possession of my mind, which was counteracted on with very 
considerable power by that admirable work, * Butler*s Analogy,* which 
forms part of the course of University study at Trinity College ; while 
an argument well put in some of the sermons which 1 would occa- 
sionally hear, more and more convinced me that there was ' something 
in religion.* Still, whatever my convictions may have been, they were 
certairily, as to all practical results, ineffectual. 

" However, at this time it pleased Him who rides through the earth 
on his white horse, conquering and to conquer, to shoot one of the 
arrows of his bow deep into my heart. In a word, the Spirit of God 
with terrible energy convinced me that I was a lost sinner. Hell, as 
it were, opened before me ; and the agonies of my mind at the recol- 
lection of my ruined condition were intolerable. I sought for rest, 
but found none, until at length, after various fruitless attempts to 
obtain a legal justification it occurred to me to try the experiment of 
endeavouring to be saved in the way that I had so often heard of, 
but had always hitherto disregarded, to wit, by faith alone in Jesus 
Christ without the works of the law ; without adding any vows, pro- 
mises, or resolutions of my own. I was thus brought to the foot of 
the cross. I pleaded the merits of a Saviour*s death. I earnestly 
sought for his intercession, and on a sudden, the depth of midnight 
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darkness and miserable despondency were succeeded by a brigbt 
assurance of acceptance in the Beloved, and a hope full of immortality. 
Language utterly fails me to express the excessive astonishment widi 
which I found myself suddeidy made a new creature. At first I 
imagined myself to be the only person in the world that was brought 
to such a state. I felt myself placed, with respect to privileges, on, as 
it were, a level with aposties, and on an eminence above the prophets. 
I felt that true religion was an inspiration from on High, and that all 
around me who, as I had done, looked upon themselves as altogether 
Christians, were totally deceived, as I had myself up to this moment 
been. I said within myself, * Surely I never heard Christianity 
described as such a thing as this.' I can truly say, although not by 
very far as tender-hearted as most, I was dissolved into tears, and 
wept from intense joy. As soon as my mind became a little calm, I 
began to recollect that there was a body of people in the world whom 
I and all others of my acquaintalnce scoffed at as saints, because they 
spoke of a new light and such things ; and I began to reflect that 
perhaps they might all have been brought to a similar state of feeling 
with myself. I can scarcely say with how much curiosity I longed for 
the morning, that I might hasten to an acquaintance who bore this 
character, a truly good and learned man, confessedly the first Hebrew 
scholar then in Ireland, that I might consult with him as to the 
remarkable circumstance that had occurred to me. I lost no time in 
seeing this gentleman, and I found that my conjectures were quite 
correct ; that this body — though set at nought of men — were, in fact, 
those who had experienced, like myself, the power of the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven ; that this influence was called a spiritual 
baptism, a baptism of fire, and the new birth unto righteousness, 
which, while the generality confessed in words, they were altogether 
ignorant of the power of; that, in fact, to be a true Christian, a man 
* must be bom again.* 

** With this event all my views became altered. I saw religion, the 
world, mankind, myself, everything in fact, in a new light. New 
hopes, new wishes, new fears, began to exist in my mind. * Old 
things had passed away, behold all things were become new.* And, 
perhaps, above all others, my views of Scripture truth, and with 
respect to Scripture itself, obtained quite a new character. Parts that 
I had before judged absolutely unintelligible, were now as clear as the 
day ; and the whole book, which before, while it was regarded with an 
habitual respect, had little or no practical effect upon my life and 
opinions, began to be estimated at something like its true value. I 
felt the love of God shed abroad in my heart through the Holy Ghost 
that was given to me ; his divine grace had so altered my mind, that 
it became my meat and drink to do his will, and I consequently 
regarded as the very highest authority that volume in which it was 
revealed. I perceived Siat the most admirable displays of human 
wisdom, the most profound and elaborate arguments, could be nothing 
better at bottom than folly and vanity if they ran counter to any plain 
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tmth or prmcipie of Scriptare. Thus, tlien, all in j fine notions about 
hberalism, and prejuiiiees, and popidar eqnaliiy as it was ordinarilj 
sought for, were blown awaj like a hanctfol of chaff. 

** In effect, upon a diligent study of the Scripture, I perceived thart 
perhaps that thing which was more constantly forbidden than any 
other thing whatBoerer, was an amalgamation between God*s people 
and idolaters. The whole hist(»7 of the Jews, as recoided in the Old 
Testament, seemed almost as if simply intended to illustrate this 
, important truth. Ood commanded his people to have nothhig to say 
to these idolaters ; * Thou shalt make no covenant with them, lest it 
be for a snare in the midst of thee. Te shall destroy thdr altars, 
break their images, and cut down th^ groves. For thou i^alt mm- 
fihip no other God ; for the Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jeaLons 
Ood, lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the laml, and 
ihou go a whoring after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their gods, 
«tid one call lihee and thou eat of his saorifiee ; and thou take dTlheir 
daughters unto thy sons, and their dau^ters go a whoring after Hieir 
gods, and make thy sons go a whoring after their gods.' (Exod. xxxir.) 
Such precepts as these are repeated, and repeated, and repeated again, 
and yet, notwithstanding this, the history tells us that the people 
under various views of 'expediency,' disregarded these oommand- 
ments, cultivated alliances that were forbidden, and brought down 
upon their heads all the thundeiti of the wrath c€ the Almig^y. 
They were scourged : th^ were smitten. They were cutoff by iimiiie 
and pestilence. Their land was devoured by the firie and sword of tiieir 
adversaries. They were carried into captivity after captivily ; in a 
word, the fault never was committed without bringing with it desc^ 
tion and death. I say this truth is so repeat^, so enforoed, so 
illustrated by recorded facts, in the book which the Spirit of God had 
taught me to regard with boundless reverence, that my mind was 
instantly decided on the point that had so long agitated it. Dark as 
my views were at that time as to the exact nature of PopiiA idolatry, 
I felt that Papists were idolaters, and that as such our course witfi 
respect to them as to our mode of dealing with them was stii^ly 
marked out for us. Indeed, the importance of these views was 
abundantly illustrated in the case of Britain herselfi whose hnrtcoy 
shows us that she has ever been weak in proportion as her politaoid 
conduct has been Pc^sh in its tendency ; while a policy decidedly 
Protestant has never failed to be accompanied by national blessings. 

*' Excuse me, gentle reader, that I should trouble jou with ^ 
liistory of my opinions. I have done it with this view : to wit, God 
himself tells us that as in * the water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.' The influences that bear on one mind, how- 
ever humble, act in a similar manner (perhaps it would be better to 
say, in an analogeus manner) upon all minds, even those of the aMWt 
exalted. Mark, then, just in proportion as one sets little store by the 
Word of God, and drinks into the spirit of the werld, he will beeoone 
indifferent to those spiritual distinctions which, alter all, are ^e moat 
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important. And judt in proportion us the Holy Ghost brings home to 
his mind with power those truths which we all profess to i^ere, jaiititi 
that proportion will he he ensihled to set atnoagbt and trample ovthat 
iiedlioas philan^ropy, which the world so mueh admrres, but which 
is mawkish, romantic, nonsensical, and totally at Turiance with the 
true welfare of those towards whom it creates an istoreet. Liberalism 
professes to make us love men, while it makes us indifferent to their 
vices ; but, notwithstanding all its professions, it leaves us hateful and 
hating one another. True religion shows us the oebons character of 
sin and wickedness, and the true remedy for them ; and desires us to 
exercise our philanthropy, not in sparing the vicious and making the 
^vain endeavour to love their persons, but in reclaiming them from their 
vkes; that they may beeome truly the objects of our esteem. It is 
then a sparions, a dark, an ignorant philanthropy, growing out of 
either professed or practical infidehly, that has admitted Papists to 
paxliament, and keeps them there." 

We have mcn^e than philosophy to assure us of the truth* of the 
maxim above quoted, that " as in the water face -answereth to ftnse, so 
the heart of man to man; " cocmttess eveiy-'day incidents assure me 
that this is, indeed, a sound pre^rerb. I see on all hands the inefiec- 
tiveness of endeavours to move men against Popery who are not them- 
selves alive to scriptural truth. For myself, I am «ure, that if riiy 
Protestantism were simply the traditional zeal that had come to me 
f^<»n edueation, I should spurn at efforts to deal with a strong hand 
against our Irish evil ; and as it is, I regard with a sort of antipathy 
mere demoostmtions of the dangers likely to arise to Protestants from 
the persecuting and encroaching spirit oi the Church of Borne. Most 
aoBKiredly such demonstrations wmild never move me. That because 
eertffin " decrees " may authorise them to persecute " heretics," over- 
throw the church or the settlement of property, seek the restoration 
of the forfeited estates, or commit other atrocities, I should be called 
rxpaa to resist the Papists, does to a certain extent make my gorge 
rise. There is a principle of generosity in the mind of man, tt«t is 
in some degree wounded by such appeals. They constitute an argu- 
ment to his cowardice, from which there is a sort of instmctive shrink- 
ing, at least, within the breast of one who never experienced any ^udi 
feeling at all ; and if it were made plain as light to me, that the Pope 
and his priests were all sworn to hostility against Protestants, the 
simple effect on my mind would be, the production of a eonviction'that 
they could not injure me, and that resistance to the attempt to do so 
would be time enough when it was made. I feel perfectly sisre that 
such demonstraticms, at least in these times, would ne^er be felt to 
constitute a sufficient warrant for legislative enactments to the disad- 
▼amtage of Popery. 

On the other hand, if every Popish bishop, priest, deacon, si^- 
deacon, monk, and friar in Ireland, were this day, seriously and in 
downright earnest, to repudiate every one of the persecuting decrees. 
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bulls, and canons, that have issued from the Vatican, it would not in 
the slightest degree diminish my zeal against Popery, nor the deep 
conviction impressed upon my mind that the very first duty that I 
owe to God and my country is, to devote myself with all the energies 
of my nature utterly to eradicate it from the Irish soil. I denounce 
Popery, not because I apprehend danger from its intolerance, but 
because I perceive a wide-spread degradation to result from its awfully 
antichristian character. I oppose it, not from respect to the persons 
and properties of Protestants, but in consideration of the damnation 
that it heaps upon the souls of its votaries ; not because the third 
canon of the fourth Lateran council has enacted a firebrand decree, but 
because God Almighty has said, *' Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image ; '* because the Popish doctrine of justification by faith 
and works combined, or by the sacraments, dishonours Christ;, drives 
from the soul the Holy Spirit, and hands it over to perdition. I fight 
the battle against Home, not to defend Protestants, but to be aa 
humble instrument of saving Papists ; and the sentiments which I 
thus put forward as my own, are, as I believe, those of the great mass 
of the Protestants of Ireland. 

Let it not be supposed for one single moment, that it is a fear of 
Papists, or of their intolerance, that has oi^anised and kept alive our 
"Protestant Association and Reformation Society." That association 
contemplates, not protection against them, but conversion for them. It 
asserts the principle of Protestant ascendancy, not because we wish ta 
lord it over Roman Catholics, but because we are convinced that 
scriptural principle makes us their superiors ; and because we wish to 
point out to their view an eminence higher than their own, which it is 
our ambition to lead them to seek for the obtainment of. It requires 
them to be put out of parliament, not because of jealousy of the privi- 
lege they enjoy, but because they are known to be unfitted for its pos- 
session; because it is felt that the spirit of religious indifference which 
admitted them there at first, and keeps them there still, is fast plunging 
the empire into infidelity, demoralisation, and death, and daily rivetting 
those chains which bind Roman Catholics in the thraldom of a ruinous 
priestcraft We consider that to oppose them, because the bull Cana 
Domini is directed against the life of Protestants, or the bull Bonus 
Pastor against their property ; because, Maldonatus says, that " The 
tares should be rooted out," and Menochius swears by Maldonatus ; 
because Dens was bigoted, or Thomas Aquinas intolerant, would be 
to place ourselves in something like the^ame category with these dis- 
creditable doctors. However, we do nothing of the sort; we assail 
Popery because it brings the curse of God upon its victims, lowers 
them in the scale of society, and steeps Ireland in wretchedness and 
degradation. We conceive that to oppose them on such grounds as 
those on which I animadvert, would be to lay ourselves open to the 
charge of being merely political partisans, who, on the pretence of 
dangers which they apprehended for themselves, were anxious ta 
involve in political disadvantages those from whom they entertained 
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fears ; a charge obviously groundless, if made against men, the whole 
object of whose labours is, to reclaim Roman Catholics from the error 
of their ways. 

That it is the growth of religious indifFerentism, that is to say, of 
infidelity in fact — for those are never indifferent to religion who sin- 
cerely believe it and spiritually realize its power — which has origi- 
nated the present relative positions of the parties, is abundantly 
evident from the whole history of the constitutional, or rather, indeed, 
of the unconstitutional progress of Eoman Catholics. This truth is 
illustrated by those extracts from the debate on the Maynooth Bill, 
which are given in the fifth chapter of the preceding Part of this 
work. What spiritual blindness, what total disregard of the Word 
of God, what utter contempt for the principles of the church, do these 
extracts, short as they are, display ! And what are those extracts, but 
a fair specimen of the spirit of the Legislature — alas, we have too much 
reason to say, of the community in general ! 

I have lately had put into my hand a most interesting volume ; it is 
entitled, " A Report of the Debates in both Houses of the Parliamant 
of Ireland, on the Roman Catholic Bill, passed in the Session of 1792" 
—{Dublin, printed by H. Fitzpatrick, 1 792). Previously to the time in 
question, Roman Catholics were not admitted to the bar ; a former act 
had allowed them to practise as attx)mey8, but forbade them to take 
apprentices ; penalties were likewise inflicted on Roman Catholics who 
married with Protestants, or who kept schools without the licence of 
the Protestant ordinary of the ecclesiastical district in which they 
resided. The Roman Catholic Bill in debate, and which passed una- 
nimously, was intended to remove these particular disabHities. Not 
only, however, did it not propose to give Roman Catholics any share of 
the franchise, but the general voice of Parliament deprecated so large 
a concession. The debate is, indeed, a most interesting one ; and 
clearly proves that it was not a Christian sense of^ the obligations of 
religious toleration, but a growing indifference to the verities of Pro- 
testantism which influenced the conduct of the Legislature. Sir 
Hercules Langrishe introduced the bill, and recommended it in a very 
eloquent speech, breathing just that spirit of liberalism which from 
that day to this has been making inroads on the constitution. I can- 
not think but that a few extracts from this debate will prove very 
interesting to my readers. They will convince them of that which it 
is my object to prove, namely, that unless we maintain the Roman 
Catholic controversy in such a way as shall primarily fix the attention 
of the whole Protestant community upon the anti-scriptural character 
of Popery, in contradistinction to its political objectionability upon its 
doctrinal heterodoxy, in contradistinction to its intolerant nature, little 
or no good will be effected. If we fail to revive a public sense of the 
paramount importance of Protestantism, considered as the saving 
system of Christianity, and to excite opposition to Popery, as utterly 
ruinous to the spiritual interests of its victims, we shall all beyond a 
doubt perish in one common ruin. Be it remembered, that the extracts 
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which I 8tthmit are from the speeches of men who were membeis ^ 
an exclusively Protestant parliament. 

The HonoaraUe Denis Browne said, lie had oonyenied with many Soman CoOiDlics 
of respectabilitj and inteHigenoe, not one of whom had ever objected to the principle 
of fbrotestant ascendancy ; and if he thought the biU could have such a tendency, 
he would not vote for it. '* They never contended with the Protestant interest for 
ascendancy ; they are satisfied that yon should enjc^ that snperiority of rightsyou 
ore attached to, and that yon have possessed since the reign of Elizabeth." ** lliey 
tell yoK the land is in the hands of the Protestants ; that « Protestant government 
and chnreh, and yoor connexion with England, must preserve your ascendancy." 
[What a prophet!] 

Mr. Michael Smith — ^With respect to the intermarriages of Protestants and Iteman 
Catholics, I feel assm^d it is a measore that can never meet resistance within these 
walls ; in a coomCry eminently disftingaished by Hie beaaty of its women, and gal- 
lantry of its men, shall it be deemed ciimiaal to admire that form, whose 



■ every step is grace, 

And every gesture <ligm^ and love? 

Shall it be deemed a breach of allegiance to pay homage to beanly ? &%., &c. 
Oradons heaven ! shall all their holy joys — diall all llieir sacred and mystericMaB 
raptnres be by a merciless law converted into pains and penalties ? &c.y^ Ifear 
Z have trespassed oa. the attention of the House too long. By passing this biU, 
kindness on the one hand will not, cannot fad of producing gratitude on ^eoAer — 
nntil, after a lengthened period of mntual harmony, cordi«3ity, and alTeetion, that 
h^ypy moment so much, so devoutly to be wished for by every real friend of ^tbis 
ccwmlry, shall arrive, when the divided names of Protestant aaod Roman Catholic 
shall be heard no more, but mellowed and melted away, shall finally lose themselves 
in the more endearing glories and divine appellations of— friend — ^brother — and 
iellow-christian. [A capital specimen of the inflated and infidel trash which ushered 
in the disasters of our country.] 

Colonel Hutehinson — ^It appears at first not a little surprising that a difffiereBee of 
dunion among divines, wiiether a text of Scriptnre oagltf to be'COBstmed figorativefy 
4)r literally, should have created sucb animosities, ^e absurdity of such a cause of 
contest is lost in the immensity of the mischief it has done. He may be a zealous 
Protestant, but he is not a zealous advocate for truth, who is unwillingly to admow- 
Isdge that the sentiments of mankrid on the subject of reUgioas da^eronees,. huwe 
materially changed. Tlie [Boman] Catholic will forget to be a Mgot as soon tmUao 
i^testaBt shall cease to be a persecutor. [What a wise-acre J] 

The Honourable George Knox, (on the admission to the bar) says — ^Their preju- 
dices it will remove by its study and practice, and their antipathies it will remove by 
their introduction to Protestant society. It places an object of anybitioa beforeliieir 
eyes in the bench, attainable only by conformity. By the intermacriage of Protestant 
and Papist, therefore, we unite them more closely to oursdves, and above ell, we 
break Ihat bond of uniom which linked them to each other, and give room for the 
operations of strong passions to excite them to reform. [What a strange idea Ma 
gentleman had of the inducements that should draw Boman Catho&s to Pro^ 
testantism I] The Protestant ascendancy is a vital jmnciple of our cansthtitioii, 
iotepwoven in its whole frame, and esseiibisi to its existenee. EBstory, tradilioii, 
]ircgndice, habit, and instinct, r«ot it in our annds ; and there is as little danger that 
an Irish i^testant should discard it, as ihat an American savage should discard the 
prinelple of self-defence. [This worthy gentleman could no more conceive tlie idea 
of a modem Smith O'Brien, than he could of ascendant Popeiy.] 

Mr. Grattan— It is necessary to renand yon that liie [Benan] CBOsB^cswetamm^ 
Inlge the saaaeOod and the same Bedeamer, and dsSEa iromyoa onfy inth&feiaW'af 
his worship and oeiemonies of his cnwrnemoratiea. [Tins "jtatriot" was the didef 
instnment in foamof; on innovation. Does not such language prove him to have 
been at that time an infidel, or little better T] The Protestant ascendaiicy,^ I revere 
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h, I wish f(nr e^r to preserve it I [He went a nice way tSbmit it !] From ail Hbb 
what do I eonclude ? Tbat the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland reqnirea a new 
strength, and that yen most find that strength in a prc^gressLve adoption of the 
[Boman] CathoUc body. [!!!!!!] 

Mr. Forbes^-I shall without any reserre dedue, that aeeordiiig to the best jadg- 
ment I can form on l^e snbject, a farther earteoskm of fviTilege, or an aftmission of 
the Soman Catholics to a reasonable and moderate participation in the electire 
franchise, could be effected without endangering the Jhrotestant ascendancy, which 
I shall ever most zealously nudntain. [What a head-piece I] 

Mr. Graydon — ^With respect to the clergy of both persuasions, he did not think it 
wonld be advisable to educate them together, lest it might tend to re-exeite those 
theological controversies and polemical disputations whieh had ataeady done ao 
much mischief in this country, and fomented so much the rancour of sectaries against 
each oiher. [A tolerably clear indication of the decay of religious feeliogy made more 
evident, however, from the manner in which he was replied to by,] 

Mr. George Ponsonby — ^He believed the spirit of religions controversy on the sub- 
ject of mysteries was now totally ez^^oded ; and mankind were content to read and 
Admire me great truths of the Gospel, in the majestic simplicity of their own 
Lmgoage, unperplexed by the mystical jargon of school theolegy. Bat if ever a 
Soman Catholic and a Protestant divine in this country should attempt to amnse 
themselves by reviving any public controversy about theological mysteries, and that 
he should have the honour of a seat in Parliament, he would find a way to sQence 
them. Such subjects were now fallen into the utter contempt they deserved ; and it 
would be die fault of the Legislature, if ever they suffered the pabUc mind to bo 
■agitated by any such contemptible nonsense. [I I ! When soeh were the Senators 
that the times produced, it is little to be wondered at, that they should have laid the 
foundation for the overthrow of the church and the endowment of Popexy.] 

The debate was relieved by a, few sturdy expressions of Protestant 
sentiment — for example : — 

Colonel Blaquiere said — Sir, I shall ever revere, while I have breath, the constitu- 
iioa as settled by our glorioiu deliverer, William III.; and if my tongse had lost 
the faculty of speech, and my limbs were stretched motionless, and my whole frame 
sinking to dissolution, I should, 1 think, still struggle for this principle. If such 
measures as these are frequently passed in this assembly, the pilUrs of the House 
must bend, its foundation sh^e, and the whole fabric totter on the brink of >dcstrtic- 
tien. [And yet this gentleman supported the Bill on the srocmd that **it wodkL. 
conient Homan Catholics, but not introduce them to power V^'] 

Mr. Buxton — ^Boman Catholics laboured, it was true, under certain disabilities, 
but they were such as ought to be imposed on men professing such religious senti- 
ments. They enjoyed, nevertheless, liberty of conscience and protection of property 
equally with any other class of their fellow subjects, and could have no real grie- 
Tsnee to lament, except that of obeying the sceptre they wished to sway. 

General Cunningham — ^For his part, he was as clearly convtaced-as ever he was 
of any proposition in Euclid, that the consequence of extending any part of the 
elective franchise to the Roman Catholics, would be in a short time the establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic parliament. In the newspapers he had read that the 
intention was to allow Roman Catholics to rote for members to ait in tbat >pttrlia- 
ment, if possessed of £20 per annum frediold property, in the same manner as 
Protestant 40s. freeholders. Were that the case, he would ventcare to affirm that 
we should have more Boman Catholics than Protestant voters in Ireland. The 
^eater part of the electors of England enjoyed their franchise to the prednsion of 
tiie rest of the nation, in certain qualifieations of property or corporate nght. Now 
if audi prcoaations were necessary as to the principle of proporty, 'were not lene 
^neoessaiy towards the principle of mind ? 

Tbese sentiments, if not sonnd, at least bespoke in those who uttered 
tbem, a strong Protestant feeling, and a sense of the polittca] di«quaii- 
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fication which Popery imposed on its victims. They were so mixed^ 
however, with evidences of defectiveness of view in the minds of the 
speakers, that they were almost altogether neutralized in their effect 
upon the assemhly to which they were addressed ; indeed so inoperar 
live were they, that they did not even lead the speakers themselves to 
the length of opposing by their vote those concessions which they so 
strongly denounced by their words. 

There is appended to the last sentence in the speech of Colonel 
Blaquiere, as above given, a note by the editor, of so remarkable a 
character that I subjoin it : — 

A cbrcamBtance—no less apposite t^an lamentable, has stamped the Coloiners 
words with an air of second sight ; for on the very night se'nnight following, the 
••pillars of the Honse" did not only "hend," its foundation not only ** shake," and " the 
whole building " not onlj ** totter on the brink,'* but was whelmed in the ver^ gnlphof 
** destruction r for while the House was sitting in committee, fortunately with a very 
thin attendance of the members, and but a few persons in the gallery, about five 
o'clock in the evening, some ignited soot from the sheet iron funnels of the stoves in 
the lobby and corridor of the House, which had been frequently on fire in the course 
of the few nights preceding, communicated with the woodwork at the base of the 
great dome, which in a few minutes extended to the whole roof, and in less than an 
hour and a-half, the dome fell into the body of the House, and the whole of that 
ezquisitiyely beautiful room, justly admired as a paraxon of taste, grandeur, and 
degant accommodation, by all the travellers of Europe who have seen it, was reduced 
to a heap of ruins. We are happy to add, that there was not superstition enough 
in the country to obtain fbr the prophetic senator the character of a wizard ; nor to 
impute to the Roman Catholic Bill which had passed the House, the mischief of 
this ominouB event 

It certainly seems not a little extraordinaiy, that those concessions 
which have issued in the destruction of Protestant privilege, and the 
virtual overthrow of the Established Church, should have been ushered 
in by a casualty so striking. Though those who were contemporary 
with the occurrence laughed at it as an augury, we who have been 
fated to witness, to experience, to deplore the issue to which those 
early concessions have come, can scarcely read the history of the fkct 
without being struck by its appropriate character. 

I think it will be admitted that these extracts strongly illustrate the 
position for which I am contending. They mark a shortsightedness 
from which we may derive much instruction. Every single one of the 
speakers insisted upon the absolute importance of maintaining " Pro- 
testant ascendancy." They spoke of this as being essential to the 
preservation of that liberty which they had derived from " the glorious 
Eevolution of 1688 ;" for in these terms it was constantly reverted to- 
And yet, the very men so concerned for this great political object, so 
convinced of the injurious character of Popery, considered as a political 
system, indicated a total indifference to its anti-scriptural character. 
They did not endeavour to conceal the thorough contempt with which 
they regarded those differences on speculative points which divided 
the contending churches ; and here was the gangrene that corrupted 
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the whole of them, the leprosy which, at length fearfully infecting the 
entire comnranity, destroyed its genuine Protestant feeling, hroke down 
its zeal, and thus gradually allowed it to he led to that precipice on 
the hrink of which we now stand. In the distance we hehold the ruin 
of our church, and the wide over-spreadii^ of " the ahomination that 
maketh desolate." What can retrieve that which we have lost? 
Nothing hut an extensive revival of genuine scriptural Protestant 
feeling. 



MABKS OF THE TRUE CHURCH. 



Every man is an infidel until he is confirmed. 

Confirmation is one of the most important rites of the church. 

Confirmation, properly employed, is the public recognition on the? 
part of the church of conversion unto life— of the ** new birth unto 
righteousness* — of the realization on the part of the Christian of tha 
stupendous operation of living faith — of the spiritual completion of the- 
sacrament of baptism. I feel assured that the time will come, whe». 
the church will be governed by spiritually-minded bishops, and that, 
each of these will scrutinise the candidate for confirmation with as 
much anxiety as he would him for orders, and refuse the seal of the^ 
church to any one who shall not be able in a manner the most distinct 
to testify for himself that " God is true." 

I am quite sure that the state of soul which confirmation properly- 
exercised should authenticate, frequentiy exists independently of 
confirmation ; until it do exist, however — until the mind be quick- 
ened with a lively apprehension of the grand mysteries of saving truths 
— ^until, in effect, a change take place in the individual analogous to- 
that which I spoke of in the last chapter as having been wrought in. 
myself, every man is an infidel. I am far from meaning a professed 
infidel. I am far from desiring it to be understood that there may 
not be a Christian profession, and a sincere one too ; but a profession^ 
however sincere, that is not sealed by the supernatural operation of 
the Holy Ghost, so as that the subject of it shall not be ashamed to 
confess the necessity for a " new light," that he shall laugh to scon^ 
the sneers of worldly men and worldly professors on this point ; yea,, 
so as that he shall look back upon his past career, and confess himselT 
during its whole period to have been " dead in trespasses and sins ;" 
dark, blind, and ignorant with respect to spiritual truth — a profession> 
however sincere, without all this, indicates a state of existence wluchis 
mere]y a modification of unregenerated human nature. 
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Religion consists in two things, viz : 
1st. What God does in man! 
2nd. What man does towards God. 

Now, the essential difference of true Christianity — its distinctive 
atti'ibHte, is the primary importance which it attaches to this ^rst port 
of religion ; and the distinctive attribute of ahnost every false system 
is, that it unduly magnifies the last. 

This is the case with all the varieties of Unitarianism — ^a principle 

which developed itself in our Lord's time in the sect of the Sadducees. 

Unitarians of all shades, within and without the church, are eloquent 

and zealous as to the vast importance of keeping the commandments 

of God, of studying the " Chapter on the Mount " and the " Book of 

bs ;" but they detest the " fanaticism " of those who are careful 

ipeculative points, about the mysteries and the power of religion ; 

pupy Aei'iiBelves in tibe^udy of St. Paul's Epistles, and talk of 

)n by faith alone, and conversion unto life — all such they brand 

le anathema of their disapprobation, considering them no better 

eluded enthusiasts. 

ist not, however, forget that there is the opposite extreme, too. 
ationably there are those who fall into the other error, who 
in religion all but what they regard as its supernatural effect 
le heart, and who, while the Spirit and the new birth, Ac, are 
ever on their lips, appear to think that reason has no place for exer- 
cise, the law no work to do, and the church no functions to fulfil. 
These, however, constitute a body — if, indeed, a lody — so ignorant, 
inconsiderable, evanescent, and changeable ; moreover, also, so gene- 
rally altogether separated from the church, that I need not dwell upon 
them. 

The Church of England is equally removed from both extremes ; 
she makes the work of God in the soul of man certainly the prime 
consideration in religion; she does not, however, neglect "things 
which accompany salvation." She makes living faith the first point ; 
at the same time she insists that it should be fruitful in good works ; 
she requires that there should be regeneration by the Holy Ghost ; 
but she looks also for the fruits of the Spirit, which are these, ** love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance." Still I consider it essentially demanded of me that I should 
iiMist upon that change which the church speaks of as being necessary 
for human nature, as an important reality, a substantive thing, an 
absolute requisite, and. that I should reiterate again and again the 
statement with which I set out, namely, that until this change takes 
place, every man is, to a great extent, an infidel. It was the occur- 
rence of this change in my mind which awakened me to a sense of 
the paramount authority of the Word of God ; hence I at once learned 
that the Bible was not a book whose views we were to discuss in the 
first instance in order to their adoption, should reason assure us of 
their rectitude; but that it was to be regarded as a depository of 
unquestionable principles, its statements to be taken as demonstrated 
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^venties wbich shoiM goTem human eooduct, even when the wisdom 
ofthfe world and its ''eommoii fiense" spoke a language thait was 
jfireetfy the o^pposite. 

^or example : human reason has in every age availed itself of the 
iDSstrameiitality of images as an aid to devotion, and much may he 
advanced ^at is plausihke in the recommendation of them. Here, 
•however, the Word of God interposes, and by a distinct anathema, 
(r^^ated in every form of Isa^uage, it pronounces any such mode of 
dev(Jta£m am abhorrence to the Almighty. This at once satis&es the 
i^»rititaLly-minded Christian ; he shuts out the suggestions of a carnal 
i^sason, and bows with a sahmission to the Word of God as implicit 
as he'should miaaaifest to his voice, if it audibly Eip<^ to him from 



Again, human reason seems to urge that it would be exceedingly 
important to imparls it on the mind of men, that the pardon of past 
em woiM be vouchsafed as the reward o£ subsequent obedieSiice. 
Heve agam Holy Scripture utters its decision as an oracle ; it declares 
^hat *' justti&cation is by faith alone, without the works of the law." 
Jtgain, the instrueted Christian submits his reason to the Word of 
God ; not only so, but he is convinced of the truth of the principle in 
ids innermost soul, and is prepared to testify, even in the face of death 
or bonds, that any prmeqjle opposed to this ia, as to its source, from 
the devil, and as to its operation, destructive to the souls of men. 

)I am ifeelingly constrained to enforce the principle on which I am 
eaiiargmg. The very first requisite, whether as it respeets our own 
f»A«ation, soond views of the truth, or unalterable decision with respect 
to error, and a determination at every hazard to be devoted to its over- 
ikaom, the very first requisite is a spiritual apprehension of vital faith 
for one's self. Without this there may be a Imowledge of the head, or 
tiiere may be the hoosest prejudices growing out of a well-intended 
cduGWrtion, but tiiere will aeither be power, stability, nor perseverance. 

But this is not all. The diange of nature which the churqh insists 
«pan imparts in the general a deep conviction of the errors of Popery, 
and a sense of the importance of opposing that system. This general 
feelkig, however, is not sufficiently practical in its character to guide 
the Christian as to the details of his work ; or, (in order that I may 
employ a phraseology home to the subject which I have in hand,) to 
enable him to determine as to the details of the system of the Roman 
GatiioUc controversy. Spiritual religion indeed mak^s him feel that 
Pope^ is false ; it enlightens him as to the character of its falsehood ; 
it ixKsrtmots him that the idolatry of that system is an abomination, 
^wt ks persecuting intolerance is totally at variance with Christian 
olHBSty, that its wtsship in an unknown tongue is inconsistent with 
that edification at which true religion aims, that its celibatical cemmm 
me an aQKnroadiment om Christian liberty, and so forth: he feels 
strongly enough that a system which has -so many points of an anti- 
diaracter connected with it must be highly ol|}ectionable, 
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and demand, on the part of every one who venerates the Word of God, 
the strongest opposition. But, notwithstanding all this, he perceives 
that his attacks on Popery are desultory in their character ; he finds 
it hard to comprise within a hrief formulary the aggregate of Komish 
errors, and that it is no less difficult to emhrace within similar dimeii- 
sions the sum of Protestant truth. He is further left undecided as to 
the precise extent to which he shoidd carry his opposition ; wheliier 
principle shoidd not cause him to rest contented with the maintenance 
of his own people in the true faith ; whether it should not limit his 
interference as it respects Papists to a general declaration against their 
errors ; in ei&ct the Christian has to know whether Scripture does not 
merely in general furnish him with a set of principles whereby he 
may ascertain that those of Rome are false, but actuaUy mark out the 
steps in which he should go in order to oppose its errors. Now full 
information on the point assures him that the latter is the true alter- 
native. He discovers with surprise not merely that Popish principles 
are false, but that they constitute a system whose character, whose 
whole history, in fact, from the beginning to the end, is laid before 
him in the Word of God : not merely does he find this, he learns that 
the conduct which he should employ with respect to the system is 
distinctly stated to him ; in one word, Scripture teaches him the true 
mode of maintaining the Koman Catholic controversy. 

I shall not easily forget a sentiment which I once heard uttered by, 
perhaps, the most polished writer of our times, a master-mind, a great 
and a distinguished genius — ^who would shrink, however, from this 
notice ; — *• It was the book of Kevelation which made me a Protes- 
tanty And so it should be in every case. The Bible makes us 
Christians ; its prophetic revelations methodise, systematise, concen- 
trate, and direct our opposition to Home. 

Scripture reveals two churches ; the true and the false, the faithful 
and the apostate, the Christian and the antichristian. It is as dis- 
tinct on the marks of the one, as it is on those of the other. It exhibits 
to us the true catholic and apostolic church, in order to attract us to 
it ; the false, anti-catholic, and apostatic church, in order to warn us 
against it. And the controversy is then soundly maintained, when, 
in close membership and identification with the former, we wage, in 
subordination to it, an unflinching, unwavering, consistent, and dutiful 
warfare against the latter. 

Were I asked what passage of Scripture does, in a manner the most 
clear and succinct, describe the church of Christ, I should quote Acts 
ii. 42. For the sake of the context I will give the preceding verse, 
** Then they that gladly received his word, were baptized ; and 
the same day there were added to them about three thousand 
souls. 

" And they continued steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers." 

Here we have given to us a statement of the first great increase 
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of the church of the apostles ; they were all admitted into that 
church by baptism, and afterwards they continued steadfastly^ 

1st. In the apostles' doctrine. 

Sndly. In the apostles* fellowship. 

Srdly. In breaking of bread. And 

4thly. In prayers. 

This description involves, perhaps, everything that is essential in 
the attributes of the true church. 

The ^r«* place is assigned to "doctrine" — " they continued stead*^ 
fastly in the apostles* doctrine *' — they maintained, with unwavering^ 
faith, those saving principles which the apostles taught. Can we for 
a moment doubt as to the standard by which we should test the apos- 
tolic character of any doctrines which may be proposed for our accept- 
ance, when we have in our hands the genuine writings and the 
authentic history of the acts of the apostles themselves ; and these all 
delivered by the very inspiration of the Holy Ghost ? The sacred 
documents to which I refer, are as amply sufficient to convince us of 
what was the true mind of the apostles, as absolute personal conversa- 
tion with those inspired men itself would be. By the constant study 
of their writings, elucidated as those writings are by the other parts of 
Scripture, we become imbued with the same spirit which animated 
them. To use the expressive language of our Homilies, ** We becom© 
altered and changed, and turned into that thing which we read."— 
Homily on Beading the Holy Scripture, let Part, Hence, we ascertaini 
the apostles* doctrine; and when we hear anything proposed to us as- 
possessing that character, we unhesitatingly bring it " to the word and 
to the testimony," and instantly conclude Uiat if it speak not according 
to these, there is no truth in it. 

Secondly, — The true church continues steadfastly in the apostles'" 
" fellowship.'* The force of this peculiarity will be most easily appre- 
hended, by transferring ourselves in idea to the very time of which the 
text speaks. The primitive Christians here spoken of continued to be* 
the ** fellows *' — ^the associates, the companions of the apostles them- 
selves. Though a company of men might rise up, who should teach 
the "apostles* doctrine,** while they continued separate from the 
apostles* connexion, this company would not draw over to them the 
members of the society which the apostles formed, those who, from the 
outset, were their " fellows ; ** and this same feeling of the importance 
of " earnestly ** maintaining " fellowship'* with the apostles, would 
prevent the members of the apostolic body from forming separate 
societies themselves. They would constantly recollect the exhortation 
of their Master Christ to union, the touching manner in which he 
deprecated division. They were made acquainted with the last prayer 
which he uttered in the midst of the twelve ; — " Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through their 
word ; that they also may be one, as thou SKaj^er art in me, and I in 
thee ; that they also may be one in us, that tw world may believe that 
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thou hast sent me." (John rvii. 20, 21.) Here it will be peieeivBd 
that our blessed Lord viewed the ximon of his followers as that wbieh 
should constitute a motive for the faith of the whole ^world. He 
teaches us, that viewing the oneness in heart, feeling, and condiiBt of 
his people, the readiness with which they sank the con8idemti<»i of 
non-essential differences, for unity sake, the readiness withwfaicb they 
bade away from them tliose secteuian animosities which might divide 
and dissociate them — ^mankind would be so struck with the etid«BSe 
of the heartsttbduing charity of the ofaurch, that ihe^ would cerflially 
receive, and without liesitation believe in his own divine misssoa. 
Nor did he rest content with pouring forth the prayer onee: he TepeaiB 
it again and again; " The glory which then g«vest me, I hare givffli 
them, that they may be one, enren as we are one : I in them, and ^loa 
in me, that th^ may be made perfect in one-; stad that theweorld msy 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as thon hast loved 
m«." (22, 23.) An this is towards the end of his prayer^ »b«t the 
importance which he attached to this imity for which he prfffs,«pp««rs 
St its commencement. ** Holy Father, keep tJmroiigh tmne ami^aame 
those vrhom thon bast given me, that they may be one Mme S0&." (11.) 
Tims does Christ himself impress on us ihe importance of ifixity; and 
we find the apostles constantly speaking in terms ^nchii^ im^% tfant 
the body whidi they formed was one^ and that seporatioii Jrom it ^ 
indicative of an objectionable state of mind, while at the^same f ' 
connexion thei^^with was indicative of sound deelrhie. 

"He that abidetli in the doctrine of Ohri«t, he haAit berth ite 
Father and the Son. If there come any unto you, SEod biiflg 
not this doctrine, Teceive him not into your house; neither bid 
him God speed, for he that biddeth bam God speed is par- 
taker of his evil deeds." (2 John ix. 11.) That is, refuse to him the 
privilege of " fellowship " if he have not soimdneas of " doeteine ;" 
a command necessarily implying that those who were admitted to the 
fellowship of the church were sound in doctrine. Saint Jolm dAIs 
his converts his ** children," (3 Epistle, 4,) indicatii^ that toy wbub 
all members of one family, and constituted therefore one body ; and 
the same blessed apostle distinctly speaks as though ^iparation from 
the body of the church marked a departure from its spirtt. " They 
went out from us, (that is, they separated from owe body,) "bttt tJorey 
were not of us ; (that is, they were not emimated by our spirit, or 
governed by oiir principle ;) for if they had been of us they would no 
doubt have continued with us ;" (that is, had they been mider tbe 
influence of our doctrine they would have cleaved to our eom nm ninfL) 
(1 John ii. 19.) From all these passages, and numerouB others of the 
same import, we gather that connexion with the apostotic body, Hbe 
church which the apostles themselves incorporated, is a •distinative 
oharacter of the true Ohri«(tian, and that such apostolic l&nnadon or 
origin implying fellowship with the apostles, if connected wilh sound 
doctrine, is a marii of the Christian church. 

When Christ, addressing his apostles at his d^asture &om tfae 
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ear^, tlie most soleizm moment of his intercourse with them, said, 
*' Go ye sad teaoh all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
ihiags whatsoever I have commanded you : and lo, I am with you 
fllwarjr, even io ibe end of the world '' — (last words of St. Matthew's 
Gospd) — when he thus sp<^e, and thus assures us of his constant 
presence with his apostles to the end c^ time, we are forcibly con- 
strained to endeoTour to discover the community to whom this promise 
is made. To the apostles themselves the promise cannot be solely 
appHeabie, for they survived their Heavenly Master but a short time ; 
it is evident, therefore, that it applies to that church which they col- 
lei^ed, -whose perpetuity was f(»retold, whose prevalence over the ** gates 
ef hell " was predicted, and which, about to continue to the end of 
Ae -world, needed the assurance of the constant pres^ice of its Loird 
snd head. 

The second mark, then, of the true ohiirch is apostolic fellowship. 

The third mark is "breaking of bread." " They continued «tead- 
tetly in the e^odKles' doctrine and fellowi^hip, and in breaking of 
knad;" that is to say, in the administration of the Euchurist. 
Perhaps I should coimeet with this mark the administration of the 
^crilher saonmient which is mentioned in the first instance in these 
terms, " They that gladly received his Word were baptized." The 
initiatory sacrament was baptism ; the disciplinary sacrament was the 
XjOid's Siuppeor. The one admitted members into ^le church, the other 
steengthened them and refreshed them in it. The true church, then, 
was distinguished by the due administration of the two holy sacraments. 

Hhe fourth mark is one which involves essential practice; the pure 
wcnrerhip and adoration of the Most High, drawing down the divine 
blessing, and investing the church with spiritual holiness and power 
trough £aith, viz., " Prayer." " They continued in breaking of bread 
BXid in prayers.'' What the character of these prayers was, is abun- 
dantly discoTerable in Scripture. It would be a curious investigation 
which might enable us to decide what is the exact number of prayers, 
or inspired addresses to the Almighty, which the Holy Scripture con- 
tains. Perhaps ten thousand times ten thousand, or thousands of 
thousands, would be the result. Certain I am, at all events, that 
every one of these prayers would be found addressed to God, and 
glorifying him alone; and that their aggregate would enable us to 
conclude with an infallible certainty, as to the nature of the worship 
and supplication which God would have his people to practise. 

Here, then, are the four scriptural marks of the church of Christ 
conveyed to us in a single text. 

Every true ehuroh holding the apostles' " doctrine," not merely as 
it:respeet« matter of speculation, but precepts of righteousness, would 
be thus regulated by a principle that would ensure tmity of mind 
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through the whole body ; being incorporated in the aposdes* connexion, 
or possessing their " fellowship," the whole church would be thus 
adorned with a crown surmounted by twelve stars ; (Rev. xii. 1 ;) 
agreeing in the two great ordinances of ** baptism ** and " breaMng of 
bread," each church would have a common key to admit believers to 
membership, or exclude faithless professors from it ; and animated by 
the Spirit promised to abide alway with the " church, even to the end 
of the world," each particular ecclesiastical community would be per 
vaded by a spirit of " prayer," which, however it might vary in its form, 
would essentially s^ree with the worship exemplified in Scripture, 
and thus admit and draw towards union with it every faithful follower 
of Christ. Thus, then, we have, 1st, apostolicity of doctrine; Sndly, 
apostolicity of connexion ; Srdly, sacramental participation; and, 4thly, 
the continual practice of holy prayer. Inasmuch, however, as the two 
last heads may be considered included under the first, as being but 
details of sound doctrine, the distinctive marks of the true church may 
be comprised under the two former : 1st, apostolical doctrine ; 2nd, 
apostolical connexion. 

The ordinary authorities of the Church of Rome pronounce the 
marks of the true church to be, "unity, sanctity, catholicity, and 
and apostolicity." Unquestionably the true church possesses these 
marks ; but as they are not expressly set down in Scripture as the 
characteristics of the church, although they certainly are in theNicene 
Creed, the man whose object would be to have a " Thus saith the Lord*' 
for every statement of his, would not be likely to set them forth as the 
genuine scriptural marks of the church. The possession of a common 
apostolical doctrine, organization in a body wluch is in the apostolic 
connexion, the employment of the same holy sacraments, and the 
offering up spiritual worship and prayer, and all these holy practices 
or attributes being co-extensive with the spread of the church wherever 
found, mark it as " one," as " holy," as " catholic," and as " apostolic ;'* 
but inasmuch as the Church of Rome has abused every terra which 
she employs, we should, perhaps, in such a case as this, eschew her 
c(mventional marks, and dwell upon the existence of those which God 
has so clearly set before us in his revealed Word. The utter discre- 
pancy between the Church of Rome and any set of marks, whether 
directly or indirectly scriptural, will appear clearly evident in the 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ANGLICAN CHURCH HAS THE ^URKS OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
FIRST, APOSTOLICAL DOCTRCNE. 

At present my object is to urge the precise conformity of the United 
Church of England and Ireland with those scriptural marks of the 
true church above set down. 
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First, then, as it respects doctriTie, How pure in every respect is the 
great national church of these islands ! Were proof demanded of this, 
it is instantly forthcoming. We find it in her sixth Article, whose 
title is, " Of the sufficiency of Holy Scriptures for salvation ;" and 
which is as follows: "Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may he proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be believed as 
an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation," 
What a glorious assurance of the doctrinal rectitude of our church 
does this Article convey! Here does she submit all her essential 
dogmas to the standard of the sanctuary, convincing us that she has 
herself tried them by that standard, and adopted them from her con- 
viction of their conformity with it. Herein she recognises the impor- 
tance of the text, " Beware of false prophets ;" a text which, as Martin 
Luther well observes, throws upon every Christian the duty of con- 
sidering for himself the doctrines taught him hy the ministers of the 
church. All the exhortations which occur id the Old Testament 
cautioning the people against false prophets, and commanding them 
to bring " to the law and to the testimony" whatever these prophets 
might deliver, have a bearing in the same direction. When Christ 
says, " My sheep hear my voice ; they hear not the voice of strangers,. 
but fly from them ;" when St. Paul says, " Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good ;" and when he says again, ** He that is spiritual 
judgeth all things " — I repeat, when Christ and his apostles, the Old 
Testament as well as the New, command the members of the church to 
judge for themselves, to examine and prove for themselves, and when 
our church takes up their language, and puts into the hands of her 
children the divinely appointed standard, she affords us the best 
possible security that her doctrines accord therewith ; she recognises 
the right of private judgment, and she furnishes each individual with 
the rule according to which his judgment should be formed. 

But she does not leave him under the supposition that ,she has 
come to no conclusion herself, that there is no living tribunal entitled 
to his respect, to which his judgment should at least give heed, if not 
defer; she informs him that she is the witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ ; its legitimate and reasonable expounder, invested witli authority 
to decide on non-essentials, and to pronounce in controversies of faith. 
(See Article xx.) Presenting him with her Creeds, her Liturgy, her 
Articles, her Homilies, she shows him that her judgment is formed on 
every important point both of religious doctrine and practice; she 
invites him to test such of her principles as concern his eternal 
salvation by the Word of Truth ; and she asks him to submit to her 
arrangements as to matters of order, on the ground of reason and of 
truth. Union with her and with the Word of God in points of faith, 
is essential to his happiness ; submission to her in minor points, on 
the ground of the reasonableness of so doing, will conduce to his peace. 
She does not, however, promulgate so vain a proposition, as that the 
Scripture alone should be his rule in matters of form and ceremony, 
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inasmuch as Scripture has left these points undecided. Withraspect 
to these points, she speaks herself, and gi^es wellKsonsidezed z^eflsoos 
for OTerything that she advances. Those who speak against tHe 
order that she has adopted have adopted for themselves an order as 
conventional as her own, and they would find it quite as vain to shoir 
texts of Scripture authorising their clerks, committee-men, and trastees, 
their pew rents, their hymns, their classes, their leaders, &c., as she 
would did she attempt, which she does not, to furnish Scripture for 
the institution of her churchwardens, organists, sextons^ and o^r 
official persons ; for the express words of her Articles or Homilies, or 
for those countless arrangements demanded by a sense of decency and 
order, — in all these points she is governed by truth in every mode of 
its exhibition — ^history, righteous authority, and the footsteps of tibie 
flock as set before her in every period of its earthly pilgrimage. 

In a word, the church lays before her children her public judgment 
on every point of doctrine and discipline ; her judgment on the former 
she supports by the Word of God, as recorded in the sacred oracles ; 
on the latter by truth, gathered from every source, accessible to reason- 
able men. 

But while our church does not exclude from their due influence 
upon her ceremonial arrangements and ritual discipline, the authentic 
history for ages past of the mystical body of Christ, and truth from 
whatever source it may be gathered ; and when she claims for herself 
in subordination to reasonable motives derived from such sources, the 
privilege of modifying for her children their forms of worship, yet does 
she here also submit herself to the standard of the sanctuary. Mask 
her own words, " The church hath power to decree rites and cere- 
monies, and authority in controversies of faith : and yet it is not lawful 
for the church to ordain anything that is contrary to Grod's Woni 
written ; neither may it so expound one place of Scripture that it be 
repugnant to another. Wherefore, although the church be a witness 
and a keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree anything 
against the same, so, besides th^ same, ought it not to enforce anj^ 
thing to be believed for necessity of salvation." Wha* an admicable 
oracle ! what a glorious document ! How deep the sense of gratitude 
that we should realize in considering that the goodness of God dxi. 
once so highly favour these islands, as that the inhabitants of both 
constituting a united church with the most dignifled individuals, k^ 
and clerical, belonging to their number, Hshops, priests, and deacons^ 
the king, his ministers, and his nobles, should have sealed with the 
national sanction so invaluable a canon of ecclesiasticai rule and order ! 
Upon the whole it is obvious that our church distinctly reverses tiie 
process of judgment laid down by the Church of Rome* The Chusch 
of Rome commands the people to judge the Scripture by her. The 
united Church of England and Ireland challenges the people to judge 
her by the Scripture. The canon of the former is in effect destnietive 
of every standard ; it absolutely nuUifles the Scriptures, inasmuch as 
it declares that the Scripture can speak no other language thon^iat 
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ythieh is Od&fonxiable to the church's usage. Thus does it abrogate 
tha written Word of God,- aad open a door for all its own impositions^ 
howerer monstrous they maj be. The canon of the latter grows out of 
a spirit identical with that which breathed from the lips of all the 
.saints from the foundation of the world : — "The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart ; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
More to be desiied are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; 
sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb." (Ps. xix.) Such is the 
spirit of our church ! She does not indeed confine the voice of God to 
the Scripture ; truth* wherever found, she regards as stamped with 
the divine impress, and as bearing on its front its author's name ; but 
like its heavenly author himself, she " magnifies his Word above all 
his name." (See Ps. cx3ttviii. 2.) Our church distinctly submits her- 
self to the Scripture, and by authenticating that as the rule which 
should govern the views and the practices of all her children^ she 
establishes a principle that must scatter error to the four winds, crush 
lyranny, lay or spiritual, annihilate priestcraft, yea, and king-craft, yea, 
ajsid demagogue-craft — in one word, every sort of craft, humbug, non- 
sense, knavery, imposture, and rascality, which gathers in the corrupt 
nature of man, and which, unless exploded by the light and air of 
heaven, would ultimately make every kingdom of the eaith a vast 
prison-house ; the monarch — the gaoler ; his subjects — the manacled 
captives ; and the priests — goblin-manufacturers to frighten the people 
from, every attempt to recover liberty. 

The glorious principle of our national church above stated is the 
true source of spiritual unity. Did this principle pervade Christen- 
dom, it would bind together with the charities of genuine brotherhood 
all its component parts, and happiness would extend throughout the 
borders of every Christian land. There might be diversity of form, 
but there would be unity of soul. So enlarged would be the spirit of 
Catholicity, that it would produce a disregard of forms. While the 
Irishman at home would worship God according to the liturgical forms 
of his own branch of the Church Catholic, he would, when in a foreign 
land, without embarrassment connect himself with the branch of the 
Catholic Church there, and just as much enjoy the pleasantness of 
communion with God, as he should if at home^ although his worship 
in both places was quite differently modified. Of course the case which 
I am supposing involves considerations of language, residence, and 
so forth, which I purposely omit to dwell upon, for they would draw ire 
too far away from the main question under discussion. What I urge 
is this, that a well-informed Christian, who is superior to the obstacles 
which circumstances might interpose, would find no difficulty in 
uniting himself with the Catholic body of every land, if it were 
governed as our church is, by scriptural principle, although the forms 
of worship might be quite diverse, the litui^ical services, if written, 
different from his own, or perhaps occasionally altogether freed from 
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"written words. The recognition on the part of our church of the inde- 
pendency of distinct branches of the Church Catholic as to their 
arrangements of matters of form, is clearly seen in the thirty-fourth 
of the articles. 

Of the Traditions of tJte Church. 

It is not necessary that traditions and ceremonies be in all places one and utterly 
«like ; for at all times thej have been divers, and may be changed according to 
the diversities of countries, times, and men's manners, so that nothing be ordained 
«gainst God's Word. Whosoever, through his private judgment, willingly and pur- 
posely, doth openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the church, which be not 
arepugnant to the Word of God, and be ordained and approved by common 
authority, ought to be rebuked openly (that others may fear to do the like), as he 
that offendeth against the common order of the church, and hurteth the authority of 
the magistrate, and woundeth the consciences of the weak brethren. 

Every particular or national church hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish 
iCeremonies or rites of the church ordained only by man's authority, so that all 
things be done to edifying. 

The grand principle, then, of the paramount authority of Scripture, 
-as a rule of faith and practice, is the true source of spiritual " unity " 
in the church — ^a unity which will not allow even the semblance of 
division if the spirit of individuals be divested of the selfishness which 
^ould dispose them to contend about trifles, and to set up their own 
-self-opinion in opposition to the grave decisions of the great body of 
■their brethren. 

The aforesaid principle of the paramount authority of the Scripture, 
implies the ** sanctity " of the church equally with its " unity." The 
Word of God, when read in faith, possesses the attribute of its great 
Author; it subdues all minds to itself; men become turned into that 
thing which they read by faith ; saved from the extravagance of 
enthusiasm by the wholesome influence of a living witness for the 
truth, which, without lording it over her children, wisely points out to 
ihem the way wherein they should go, their path is sure to be that 
narrow one that leadeth unto life eternal. While she makes faith the 
mean — ^nay, the sole mean of applying to the soul the medicines of 
the Gospel — she has numerous rites subordinate to saving faith ; 
fnanifold are the modifications of its exercise. It is faith which gives 
a cleansing efficacy to the sacrament of baptism ; it is faith which 
converts the blessed Eucharist into the body and blood of Christ, and 
enables the believer spiritually to feed thereon; it is faith which 
realizes the pardoning mercy of God in the absolution of the church ; 
it is faith which gives life and power to prayer ; it is faith which lifts 
up the heart in praise, and makes every act of the converted man 
which springs from it, an act of worship and obedience to the Most 
High. This living faith is the gift of God ; it is of the operation of 
the Holy Ghost ; it works by love ; it overcomes the world ; it makes 
** holiness to the Lord " the very element in which the Christian lives 
and breathes. Conspicuous are the evidences of that holiness in every 
feature of our church; her articles, her liturgy, her homilies constitute 
an embodiment of divine truth, which reflects the " Sun of Righteous- 
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ness " himself. The beauty of holiness shines through her modest 
and decent, though dignified and exalting, ritual. Here there is a 
mean equally removed from the repulsive baldness of a naked religion 
on the one hand, or the meretricious finery of anti-scriptural supersti- 
tion on the other. Authority, as distinct from tyrannical usurpation, 
or democratical insolence ; order, as distinct from delusive priestcraft, 
or -unregulated license, constrain us to admire, in the united Church of 
England and Ireland, perhaps, the most favoured community in the 
Christian world ; and may we not properly recognise as the result of 
all this, the important fact, that our church and nation have been, in 
the latter ages, the bulwark of Christianity ; the source of liberty ; the 
fountain of light and knowledge to mankind? 

With invincible power, then, may we vindicate for our church the 
attributes of unity and sanctity. If her children have been inconsistent ; 
if worldly-mindedness have usurped in their breasts the place of 
Christian charity ; if her shepherds have too often valued the flock 
rather for the fleece which enriched themselves, than as the inherit- 
ance which should have been made to redound to its Master's glory ; 
if faction have drawn multitudes into parties heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant ; if the State, which should have been the "nursing mother of 
the church," employing her holy influences for the regeneration of the 
people, have bartered her offices to undeservers in order to promote 
the crooked policy of statesmen or to prevent the sounding forth of 
that testimony, which, while it witnessed against **the world, the flesh, 
and the devil," would condemn themselves — ^far be it from the mind 
of the candid inquirer to hold the church as responsible for the 
depravity of her sons. They sinned against their parent — ^they disre- 
garded her voice — ^they trampled upon her testimonies ; thank heaven 
they have neither destroyed her vitality, nor nullified within her that 
recuperative power with which she is even now struggling to erect 
herself from a prostrate condition, and to purge off those foul disorders 
which, indeed, impeded her usefulness, but did not seriously endanger 
her existence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ANGLICAN CHUBCH HAS THE MABES OF A TRUE CHBISTXAN CHUBCH. 
SECONDLY, APOSTOLICAL CONNEXION. 

I COME, secondly, to consider the attribute of apostolicity as a 
characteristic of our church — ^the possession on her part of that 
** apostolic fellowship " which Scripture points out as a mark of the 
true church. This she proves that she possesses from the one single 
source whereby the fact admits of demonstration. She shows that 
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she is governed by bishops duly deriving their authority from apos- 
tolic times. 

That the apostles governed the primitive church is a truth which 
never has been brought into dispute. 

Scripture presents to our view at least* two primitive churches, as 
to the construction of which it affords us the most abundant informa- 
tion. I mean the Church of Ephesus and that of Crete. The Church 
at Ephesus was formed by St. Paul, who preached in that city and 
neighbourhood for two years ; (Acts xix. 10 ;) and through his insti*u- 
mentality ** the Word of God grew mightily and prevailed." (v. 20 ) 
Here there was a very large city, in which and its neighbourhood 
multitudes were obedient to the faith. Now there were in Ephesus 
many congregations, (Acts xx. 28,) and yet the whole together is called 
the church that was at Ephesus. (v. 17.) After St. Paul had com- 
pleted his work in that city, he committed his authority to Timothy, 
who was ordained the first Bishop of the Church of the Ephesians. 
(See subscription, 2 Timothy.) 

But let us hear what were Ae duties assigned to this primitive bishop. 

1. He had charge over the teachers of religion ; he was to take care 
that they taught sound doctrine, and to restrain them if they did 
otherwise. (1 Tim. i. 3.) 

2. He was to hear any accusations which might be brought against 
them ; to examine witnesses, and to give his decision accordingly. 
(Chap. V. 19.) 

3. He was to rebuke, publicly and authoritatively, whoever of them 
might (^end, in order to deter others from misconduct (v. 20.) 

4. He was to ordain the ministers of the church by laying on of 
hands, and to decide as to the qualification of candidates, (v. 22.) But 
besides these authoritative acts he was also himself to " preach the 
word, to be instant in season and out of season," in the great business 
of saving the souls of men. (2 Tim. iv. 2.) 

The church of Crete was in like manner committed to the episcopal 
charge of Titus ; and with respect to the regulation of everything 
within these two churches, we find St. Paul addressing their respective 
bishops. To these apostolic men he gives all his directions for the 
management of the churches committed to their care. He does not 
write to the churches themselves, as though the regulation of these 
matters were to be decided by them in aggregate or committee meet- 
ings ; but his instructions are to the individufds whom he himself had 
invested with authority — a circumstance which never would have had 
place had the democratical, rather than the episcopal, principle been 
recognised as the sound one. When his episdes had the character of 
sermons, illustrative of faith or doctiine, calculated to correct preva- 
lent errc»rs or inculcate just sentiment, he addressed the communities 
in geneipal ; but when the government of the bodies was concerned, his 
epistles were addressed to the individuals appointed to carry it on. In 
effect^ to me the words of the excellent Bishop Wilson, " Timothy and 
Titais had an authority eonunitted to them for presiding over the other 
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ministers of Ephesos and Crete ; for ordaining presbyters or elders in 
every city as he had appointed them ; for charging sorae that they 
should preach no other doctrine than that of the apostles ; for setting 
in order the things that were wanting ; for deciding matters of con- 
troversy; for receiving accusations and exercising jurisdiction; for 
rebuking heretics; for appointing maintenance; for regulating the 
public prayers of the church ; for repressing the intrusion of women 
as teachers ; and for watching and overseeing generally the flocks and 
the ministers of them — are facts as little to be doubted as any which 
are to be deduced from the apostolic writings. The inequality of 
station and authority in ministers is thus apparent from the very 
beginning of the Go^el dispensation, as it ran through the Mosaical^ 
and as it pervades, in fact* and ever has pervaded, all civil and domestic 
polity and government." 

It may be taken then as proved, that the primitive form of church 
government was episcopal. As the bishop of each district fell, the 
neighbouring bishops ordained another to succeed him. The first 
would have been appointed by the aposties themselves, the next would 
succeed to him, the next to him, and so forth ; and thus would the 
episcopal authority be regularly handed down from the apostolic age 
to our own. 

Let it be understood that it is the principle of episcopacy which 
enables us to argue, without any hesitation, as to the apostolicity of a 
genuine episcopal church ; to conclude beyond a doubt that such a 
church possesses the attribute of apostolical connexion. The episcopal 
principle is the superiority of a distinct order of ecclesiastical oflBcerswho 
stand related to the church of the present day as the aposties did to 
the primitive church. They govern it generally ; they confer upom 
its ministers their mission ; they determine the position of those minis- 
ters, and as each of their own order departs, they eonseerate one to 
occupy his place. 

The mere principle here described is of such a character that, if it 
be true, it will enable us to ascertain beyond a possibility of doubt 
that the body to which we belong was organised, incorporated, formed, 
associated, and constructed into a society by the apostles themselves^ 
and therefore has " continued in their fellowship," or else that it haft 
duly grown as a branch from such an apostolic society. 

That which the apostolicity of the church implies is this^ that it is 
neither a separating community, nor a self-constituted one. 

Christ did not come into the world to preach a system of doctrine- 
imbue a great number of people with his views — then gather togethear 
his sermons in volumes — compose a biography of himself, through 
which the actions of his life might be seen to be illustrative of his 
principles ; and when he was about to die, gather together the multi- 
tude of his followers, present them with the volumes which oompriflad 
his life and writings, and declare that any individual who emfaxaeed 
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these his doctrines, and followed this his example, would become a 
member of his church, and that any number of such members coming 
together might form a society and choose a minister for themselves ; 
warning them at the same time, that these societies should be quite 
independent of one another, and that it would be improper that any 
one of them should trammel any other by any pledge that would in- 
volve agreement in practice, or any sort of connexion at all as holding 
them together — ^he did nothing of the kind. I can easily conceive that 
he might have done thus, and, peradventure, if I chose to be governed 
by what they call ** common sense " — which is frequently either no 
sense at all, or very bad sense — I could persuade myself, and give 
arguments and reasonings, syllogisms and enthymemes to others, in 
great abundance, to prove tliat tlus would have been the wisest course ; 
nay, I might go further — ^having persuaded myself that it was the 
wisest course, having found a great many inconveniences connected 
with the order of bishops, and having flattered myself into the notion 
that I myself was much better qualified to govern a congregation by 
my own superior wisdom, than I should be if obliged to conform to 
the will of an order of men possessing rank superior to my own ; I 
might then take the Bible in my hand, and by the twisting of one 
text, and the wresting of another, and the disregard of a third, and a 
fixed determination to treat all history as though it were a dead letter, 
I might either satisfy my conscience, or stifle it to such a degree, as 
that I might be able to stand up and say that what Christ did was 
just equivalent to that which I have above alleged that he did not do ; 
and I might persuade a great many, or at least, as many as would put 
bread in my mouth, that my notions were quite scriptural, and that 
by choosing me as their minister they would enjoy a great deal more 
independence of control themselves, than if they continued to belong 
to the church ; nay, not only so, but that they might attain to the 
possession of ecclesiastical rule, whereas, under the episcopal system^ 
they could do nothing more than occupy the position of the governed. 
I say, I might do all this, and, peradventure, after all, enjoy the repu- 
tation of a very pious, ingenious, and learned man ; but, at the same 
time, I should be a great knave if I did it. No ; Christ did not write 
a book, and state that whoever believed it, however they might be led 
to the belief of it, would constitute his people and the aggregate of 
the societies which they might form, his churches ; but he did some- 
thing totally and altogether diflerent ; he formed an Association which 
he called his church, under the government of a few leaders, whom he 
called his apostles ; he commissioned them to spread the principles 
which he taught, and to increase the body that he formed, until it 
should pervade the whole earth, and at last gather into one single 
family, possessing one single mind, and all bound together in a holy 
andregulated ^'fellowship," all the children of men. This is what he did. 
The principle of episcopacy makes manifest the antiquity of the 
body — the church. Visible at the present day, it towers heavenwards, 
till lost amid the brightness of inaccessible glory, its head is Christ himself . 
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The episcopal principle being taken as proved, it follows that the 
church will be able to trace back through the vista of time the succes- 
sive occupants of distinct sees to the very period when they were 
established. The ability to do this arises from the eminence of the 
individuals referred to. In general they have played a distinguished 
part in the history of their times, and written their names upon its 
pages. But even though their names should not be known, though, 
through a long space of time, these may have sunk into oblivion, or 
have become wrapt in obscurity, through the confusion prevaSent in the 
ages when the bishops lived ; this does not break the chain of succes- 
sion, nor prevent us from concluding, as the episcopal principle war- 
rants us to do, that that succession has flowed down uninvalidated. 

We do not infer sacramental virtue in our ordinances,. in conse- 
quence of apostolic succession in the church ; we feel convinced that 
spiritual grace to individual Christians can only be apprehended 
through living faith in themselves. We simply regard that succes« 
sion as a warrant for the apostolicity of our church, inasmuch as it is 
a necessary consequence therefrom ; and in viewing a line of prelates 
coming down from the time of the apostles themselves to our own day, 
we regard that line, not as exhibiting the links in the chain of apos- 
tolical succession, but as an additional evidence that these links are 
whole and complete. If there were not on record the name of one 
single bishop above or beyond the existing one, the very nature of 
episcopacy w^ould still assure us that there was, in fact, a line of them 
reaching back to the apostles' days. I repeat, then, it is the episcopal 
principle which assures us of the existence of an apostolical chain of 
succession reaching from the earliest days, and not any list of names 
whatever. When, indeed, a list of names can be adduced, it illustrates 
and corroborates ihe truth, but does not add anything to its demon- 
stration, which, as I said before, follows from the very nature of epis- 
copacy. 

Having said so much in explanation of the point which I am urging, 
I would lay before my readers the actual occupants of one single see 
in the Irish church, from the time of the conversion of our nation to 
the present date. 

I will take the archdiocese of Armagh, merely stating that I derive 
my information from one of the most respectable and careful of those 
writers who have devoted themselves to the task of putting on record 
the history of Irish affairs, the Eight Honourable Sir James Ware. 
He was a privy councillor in the reign of Charles II., and died shortly 
before the Glorious Revolution under King William. 

1. ST. PATRICK, 

Was the first archbishop of Armagh. He arrived in this country 
consecrated to the work of a missionary, as some say, by Celestin, 
Bishop of Rome ; but according to others, Lupus and Germanus, who 
were French bishops, consecrated our Irish apostle. He obtained 
from one Daire, a person of great affluence and high character, a valu- 
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able site of ground, and built on it a church, in the year A.D., 445, or 
acoording to the annals of Ulster, 444. This became his cathedral 
diurch, and originated the importance of the city of Armagh. He 
was eucceeded bj 

2. BINEN, in Latin, BENIGNUS.--(A.D. 445, resigned 4^5.) 
He was the 6on of a distinguished man of wealth and power, who 
lived in Meath, hospitably receiyed Saint Patrick, and was, with his 
whole family, converted by him. This bishop resigned the see, ami 
died three years afterwards. The third in succession was 

8. JARLATH.— (Succ. 465, died 482.) 

The intimate and dear friend of his predecessor, he had his educa- 
l&Km under St. Patrick. 

4. CORMAC— (Succ 482, died 497.) 

He had been made by St. Patrick, Bishop of Trim, and was of the 
Toyal family of Meath. The aged saint lived to trazfisfer him to the 
more important charge of Armagh. It is said that he was an example 
<tf innocency of life, piety, learning, and the knowledge of the Holy 
^Scriptures. 

6. DUBTACH I.-^Succ. 497, died 513.) 
His name would be pronounced Du£fy, if modernised. He is re- 
•ecffded in history in terms which bespeeJs: tl^ possession of much real 
worth. 

6. AILILD I.— (Succ. 513, died 526.) 

He was of the blood royal of Ulster ; a convert of St. Patrick; and 
a married man at the time of his conversion. The 6th Canon of the 
Synod held by St. Patrick, A.D., 448, enacted, that "the wife of a 
priest should appear abroad veiled." 

7. AILILD II.— (Succ. 526, died 536.) 

He was of the same distinguished family as his predecessor, and 
died on the 1st of July, in the above year, after sitting ten years. 

8. DUBTACH II.— (Succ. 536, died 548.) 
This prelate was also. of royal Wood. 

9. DAVID, [Mac Guaire.]— {Succ. 548, died 551.) 

Colgan, a writer of some authority in these matters, says, that 
this David is the same person whom the ** Psalter of Cashel " calls 
O'Fiachra. 

10. FEIDLEMID, [Fin.]— (Succ 551, died 578.) 

Otherwise, Phelim Finn. He would seem to have been a person 
of distinguished talent. » 
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11. CAIKLAN.— (SUCC..578, died 588.) 

He was a native of the county of Meath. In these days his name 
would be written Garolan. He died on the 24th of March. By all 
accounts he was a worthy prelate. 

12. EOCHAID, [Mac Dermod.]— (Succ. 688, died 598.) 

He was also called Abbot of Armagh, as a few of his predecessors 
had been. 

13. SENACH.— (Succ. 598, died 610.) 

Archbishop Ussher makes him the last of a third order of holy 
bishops in Ireland, who were dignified by the name (rf** saints." The 
first order was called stmctissimos, or "very great saints ; " the second 
order, mnctiores, or " greater saints ; " the third, sanetos, or ** saints,'' 
of which the last, as aforesaid, was Bishop Senach. 

14. MAC-LAISIK— (Succ. 610, died 623.) 

During his episcopate the church was enormously agitated on the 
subject of the proper day for celebrating Easter. We may be quite 
certain that when it turned aside to such disputes, there was a preva- 
lent decay of true faith. A discussion took place on the subject in 
England, in which the Archbishop of Canterbury took a leading part. 
There is some reason to think that Mac-Laisir was present, as it is 
mentioned that " the Archbishop of Ireland" was convinced by the 
reasonings of St. Lawrence, the Archbishop of Canterbury above- 
mentioned. 

15. THOMIAN, [Mac Ronan.]-^Succ 623, died 661.) 

He was of noble birth, distinguished for his learning and virtues ; 
his fame spread abroad, and reached even to Rome itself. An im^r- 
tant epistle addressed to him is extant in the ecclesiastical history of 
the venerable Bede. — Liber ii., chap. 19. 

16. SEGENE.— (Succ. 661, died 688.) 

Armagh twice suffered by fire during this prelate's time ; in 670 
and 687. 

17. FLAN-FEBLA— (Succ. 688, died 715.) 

Flan, (or Florence,) surnamed Febla, sat like his predecessor, 27 
years. A synod in which forty prelates, (abbotts and bishops) assisted, 
was held in his time. 

18. SUIBHNEY.— (Succ 715, died 730.) 

Or, as we should pronounce the name, Sweeney, was the next in 
succession. During his time, Flahertach (or Flaherty,) king of 
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Ireland, embraced a monastic life at Armagh. The principles of 
apostasy were now strongly at work. 

19. CONGUSA.—Succ. 780, died 760.) 

" He wrote a poem, exhorting Allan, king of Ireland (whose con- 
fessor he had been), to revenge the crime of sacrilege committed by 
Eooney, king of Ulster, who had pillaged some churches in the diocese 
of Armagh." So writes Golgan ; and if truly, we may be sure that 
Bishop Congusa had very far departed from the principles of his 
master. 

20. CELE-PETER.— (Succ. 750, died 768.) 

This extraordinary name is equivalent to Petricola, which means a 
venerator of Peter. The man seems more remarkable for the strange- 
ness of his name, about which much discussion is on record, than for 
the episcopal qualities which adorned him. 

21. FERDACHRY.— (Succ. 758, died 768.) 
He sat about ten years, and died in the month of May. 

22. FOENDELACH.-^Succ. 768, resigned 771.) 

Ecclesiastical disputes disgusted him with his office, and led him to 
retire from it. He would now be called Finlay. 

23. DUBDALETHY I.— {Succ. 778, died 793.) 

Sir James Ware attributes certain difficulties about the dates at 
this time to prevailing broils, evidently characteristic of an age of 
darkness. 

24. AFFIAT.— (Succ. 793, died 794.) 

He struggled, perhaps with great anxiety, to obtain an honour so 
much sought after. Anxious, however, as he was for the pall, he did 
not wish that it should be accompanied with the winding sheet. By 
the way, I may add that palls, as a mark of the archiepiscopal dignity, 
were not introduced into this country until about 300 yeai's after this ; 
at which period Paparo, the Pope's legate, was allowed to make them 
a badge of submission to the see of Rome. 

25. CUDINISCUS.— (Succ. 794, died 798.) 
He sat four years. 

26. CONMACH.— (Succ. 798, died 807.) ^ 

It is probable that this name was pronounced Conway. He died 
suddenly. 

27. TORBACH, [Mac-Gorman.]-{Succ. 807, died 808.) 

He is called a scribe, which would imply, perhaps, that he was an 
author : if so, his works have not reached us. 
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28. NUAD, [Mac-Segene.]— (Succ. 608, died 812.) 

It would appear that this prelate was a great devotee ; he was 
anxious, however, to reform some abuses in the church. 

29. FLANGUSS, [Mac Loingle.J— (Succ. 812, died 822.) 
His episcopate may pass without particular notice. 

30. ARTRIGIUS.— (Succ. 822, died 833.) 

This prelate confirmed the primacy of Armagh over all Ireland, by 
visiting in his official capacity the other provinces. He presided in 
very tumultuous times, caused by the inroads of the Danes. It is said 
that these northern invaders in his time held Armagh in possession 
for the space of a month. 

31. EUGENE, [Monaster.]— (Suoc. 833, died 834.) 

It is little wonder that those troublous times should have left us 
brief memorials of the prelates who presided in them. 

32. FARANAN!— (Succ. 834, resigned 848.) 

Turgesius the Norwegian drove him from his see, and expelled the 
students from the college of Armagh. While the Norwegians and the 
Danes were pillaging the city, Dermod O'Tigemach, (or Tiemey,) was 
endeavouring to wrest the see from Fai*anan. The latter abdicated 
in 848, to make room for his rival, and died four years after. 

33. DERMOD, [OTigernach.]— (Succ. 848, died 852.) 

He was pronounced by his cotemporaries the wisest of all the doc- 
tors of Europe. It is said that the ravages of the Danes in Armagh so 
afflicted him, that they hastened his end. He died in the same year 
as the man he had supplanted. 

34. FACTNA.— (Succ. 852, died 874.) 

He was called " Bishop of Armagh, Heir of St. Patrick, and Head 
of the Religion of all Ireland." In his time Armagh was laid waste 
by Amlaf, Uie Norwegian, A.D. 869. 

35. AINMIRE.-(Succ. 874, died 875.) 
He held the see but nine months. 

36. CATASACH I., [Mac-Rabartach.]— (Succ. 875, died 883.) 

In English, Casey M'Rafferty, called " Prince of Armagh." St. 
Augustine, in his Commentary on the 44th Psalm, tells us, that at a 
very early age bishops were called " ecclesia principes," 

k2 
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37. MAELCOB, [Mac Ceum-wail.]— (Succ. 883, died 885.) 

Ireland was not without its Cromwells, long b^oie OliTer rode 
roughshod over her plains. Perhaps it would be consolatory to some 
of our aspirants after nationality, if they could flatter themselves that 
it was the fire of Celtic fraternity which famished the English Crom- 
well with such powers of " agitation." 

88. MAEL-BRIGID, [Mac Doenan.]— (Succ. 886, died 927.) 

He was the thirteenth in descent from " King Neill the great," and 
Iherefore, of the blood royal of Ireland. He seems to hare been a 
high-minded and able man. 

39. JOSEPH.— <Suoc. 927, died 936.) 

He was a self-denying and a learned prelate, and died at an advanced 
age. The Danes in his time also plundered Armagh. 

40. MAEL PATRICK, [Mac Maoltule.]— (Succ. 936, died same 

year.) 

He sat only Ave months. 

41. CATASACH II., [Mac Dulgen.]— (Succ. 937, died 957.) 

Again Armagh was plundered by the Danes, (A.D. 941,) who slew 
in battle Murtagh, Prince of Ailech, son of Neill, King of Ireland. 

42. MUREDACH, [Mac Fergus.]— (Succ. 957, deposed 966.) 

Why he was deposed does not appear. The deposition of bishops 
seems to have fallen into disuse ; were it revived, it might not even in 
the 19th century lack occasion for its employment. 

43. DUBDALETHY II., [Mac Kellach.]— (Succ. 966, died 998.) 
Three years before his death Armagh was wasted by accidental fire. 

44. MURECHAN.— (Succ. 998, resigned 1001.) 

Muiechan, or Muregan, or Morgan, resigned the third year aft^ his 
accession, but why, or wherefore, does not appear. 

45. MAEL MURY, or MARIAN.-(Succ. 1001 died 1021 ) 

He is called in the " Annals of the Four Masters," ** a most wise 
and learned doctor; " during this prelate's time, Bxian Bam, (perhaps 
the modem Borough,) the renowned monarch of Ireland, and the an- 
cestor of Mr. Smith O'Brien, was slain at the Battle of Clontarf, A.D. 
1014. Hifi body was conveyed to Armagh and buried there, tliough 
some say that he was buried at 7'" 
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46. AMALGAID.— (Slice. lOSl, died 1050.) 

By the way, Bishop Maelmurry, (or Malmurry,) is stated to have 
heen the father of Dubdalethy the 3rd, while Amalgaid was the father 
of Archbishops Maelisa, and Donald. If thjs enable us Protestants 
to exclaim against the celibatical injunctions of Popery, it will afford 
Papists no less occasion to rai^e their voice against the nepotism that 
is too often the disgrace of our church. 

47. DUBDALETHY III.--(Succ. 1050, died 1065.) 

This bishop was an historian ; he wrote a history of Ireland, and 
memoirs of the archbishops of Armagh, neither of which have survived 
to our times. Hugh O'Forrey is also mentioned as Archbishop of 
Armagh at this time, and his death as prior to that . of Dub- 
dalethy ; no doubt he was the suffragan, or coadjutor of that prelate. 

48. CUMASACH, [0'Heiiuden.]--(Succ. 1065, resigned same year.) 

The annals give us no information as to the cause of his sudden 
retirement. 

49. MAELISA, [Mac Amalgaid. ]-(Succ. 1065, died 1092.) 

Son of the 46th in the list. In his time Armagh was consumed 
by fire. All the churches, their bells, furniture, &c., perished in the 
flames. 

50. DONALD, [Mac AMALGAn).]-(Succ, 1092, ^ed 1106.) 

A few days after his brother's death he succeeded him in his see ; 
he was a highly honoured character, and devoted himself to the recon 
ciliation of the contending dynasties of his country. He enjoyed the 
friendship and respect of Lanfrank, Archbishop of Canterbury, and of 
Anselm, Lanfrank's successor. Epistles from these two distinguished 
prelates to Archbishop Donald were published by Archbishop Ussher, 
and are still extant. 

51. CELSUS, [Mac-Aid Mac-Maeusa.]— (Succ. 1106, died 1199.) 

This archbishop was a highly popular and learned character. 
Armagh, in his time also, was conflumed by fire. These frequent fires 
which happened at Armagh prove the meanness of the buildiags at 
that age. Slate houses were almost unknown, if not altogether so ; 
and yet it is on this age of mud edifices covered with straw that 
" Young Ireland " loves to indulge its disposition for romance. The 
uncivilised denizens of the Irish wigwams, it pictures out as enlight- 
ened patriots, and mourns the degeneracy of a Protestant age of Bteaxa 
and railroads. However, Archbishop Celsus, or, as some write it, 
Cellaoh (which we should pronounce Kelly), was a respectable prelate, 
and after the misfortune that happened to his city, he spent the 
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greatest part of bis life in reconciling differences among the princes 
and great men of the kingdom ; that is to say, in endeavouring to pre- 
yent them firom cutting one another's throats. 

52. MAURICE, [MAc-DoNiTj).]— (Succ. 1129, died 1134.) 

This individual was of the same family with his predecessor; in 
fact, history gives us to understand that during this dark age the 
principal spiritual personage was genially a coadjutor bishop, or 
sufi&agan, who fulfilled the episcopal functions, while the nominal 
occupant of the chair considered himself as entitled to enjoy, without 
ecclesiastical anxieties, those temporal advantages which it afforded, 
himself being little different from a layman. I think it well to state 
this — a fact that must be very humblii^ to the Tractarian high 
churchman, and afford a monstrous puzzle to any one who would 
derive sacramental virtue from apostolical mission; it will, by no 
means, however, embarrass those who take the view of the subject 
which I would inculcate, and which, I am convinced, is the true one 
— namely, that it is the episcopal principle which is our true warrant 
for inferring an apostolictd connexion in our church, and that a list of 
names is merely an illustration of the subject. 

63. MALACHY 0'MORGAIR.-<Succ. 1134, resigned 1137.) 

The history gives us a sad picture of the Irish Church in those 
days. The usurping propensities of princes, and the weakness, which 
is a constant accompaniment of defective views of Christian truth, 
wrought together to render the church despised. Perhaps it was a 
consideration of abounding disorder that induced this prelate to think 
that even submission to Roman tyranny was a lesser evil than the 
miseries which flowed from dominant faction at home. However this 
may be, he took a journey to Rome to solicit the pall from the Pope. 
It is said that "his holiness" took off his mitre and put it on the head 
of Malachy, as a token of the reverence he bore him ; he also made 
him a present of some of the vestments which he wore himself, and 
dismissed him with " the kiss of peace," and ** apostolical benediction.'* 
The pall is a hood of lambskin, or some other skin, which the Pope 
gives to his archbishops. By the reception of this they acknowledge 
his supremacy, and without it they consider that they would be no 
better than heathen men and publicans. The Pope, of course, solely 
intends that its use should promote the good of souls, although there 
is no manner of doubt that it brings store of Peter's pence to the 
Vatican. ** His holiness " made McJachy his legate in Ireland, an 
office, the duties of which the then occupant, Gilbert, Bishop of ^ 
Limerick, was too much advanced in age to execute with vigour ; but 
as to the palls, he told him, that in a matter of such great importance 
the sanction of an Irish council would be desirable. That he might 
more effectually exercise his legantine functions, Malachy resigned his 
fiee of Armagh, and called synods of the clergy in all parts of Ire- 
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land. It is easy enough to conjecture the tendency which their deli- 
berations took. 

64. GELASIUS, [Mac-Roderick.]— (Succ. 1137, died 1174.) 

He had been Abbott of Deny, succeeded on the resignation of 
Malachj, and held a synod in Holm-Patrick, attended by fifteen 
bishops and two hundred priests. This synod, in conjunction with 
the archbishop agreed to send his predecessor, Malachy, now the; 
the Pope's legate, on a mission to Rome to get palls. He died on the 
journey. However, Cardinal Paparo shortly after, in 1152, arrived in 
Ireland, bringing with him four palls from the reigning Pope Eugene^ 
for the four archbishops — ^viz., Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. 
He distributed the palls in a great synod held at Kells. Gelasiu» 
was subsequently very active in visiting all parts of the island, and in 
reconciling the differences of the provincial kings. He has a high 
character amongst Irish annalists for capacity, wisdom, learning, bene- 
Yolence, and hospitality. 

65. CORNELIUS, [Mac-Concalede.]— {Succ. 1174, died 1175.) 

King Henry II. had arrived in Ireland during the prelacy off 
Gelasius. British influence may therefore be henceforth regarded as 
powerfully operative in the affairs of the church in this country, and 
that influence was entirely devoted, at least at first, to the cause of 
the Pope. Cornelius only sat one year. He died at Rome, whither 
he had gone to procure the pall. 

66. GILBERT, [0*Caran,]— (Succ, 1175, died 1180,) 

Was translated from the bishopric of Raphoe to the primatial see^ 
A short time before his death, the cathedral, the abbey of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, two nunneries, and a great part of Armagh were con- 
sumed by fire. From the very earliest peiiod of the history of the? 
Irish church, we find that it was infected with the monastic spirit — a 
spirit necessarily the result of incorrect views on the doctrine of justifi- 
cation. Indeed, this spirit pervaded the whole world — eastern as well 
as western ; and speedily gave rise to multiplied errors. I have not 
the slightest possible doubt that if the Tractarianism of our day, which 
developed itself at first in scarcely any other manner than the hyper- 
exaltation of the sacraments— the deduction of justification from one^ 
and of sanctification from the other, had been allowed to proceed unin- 
terruptedly, it would gradually have produced monasticism, saint 
worship, relic veneration, with that of images, and pictures, purgatory^ 
transubstantiation, and all the rest ; and if the Pope of Rome had no 
existence, it would at length have constructed a Pope for itself, or have 
found one, but too ready to occupy the place of tyrant-in-chief over all 
those corrupted by the errors in question. Such, no doubt, was the 
case with the church of our country. 
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57. MAELISA, [0'Carrol.]--(Succ. 1 184, died same year.) 
He was transferred from Clogher, and died on his journey to Rome, 
in the year of his translation. 

58. AMLAVE, [O^Mueid.]— (Succ 1184, died 1185.) 

Though he enjoyed the see but one year, history has recorded him 
as a shining light, illuminating both clergy and people. He was 
interred in Derry. 

59. THOMAS O'CONNOR.— (Succ. 1186, died 1201.) 

It is rather remarkable that O'Connor had been appointed to the 
see after the death of Gilbert (O'Caran) ruled it for four years, and 
then, wearied with the tumults of a time of war and anxious lor 
repose, resigned it to O 'Carroll, Bishop of Clogher ; after his death, 
however, he re-entered on the see, and governed it sixteen years. It 
is stated that he was " a man of religious life and great learning, and 
that, at his instance, Jocelyn undertook to write the Life of St. Patrick." 
On this subject I wiU venture to remark, that if Jocelyn's " History " 
pleased its patron, he ^ust have been one of the weakest and most 
credulous of men. 

60. EUGENE, [Mac-Gillivider.]— (Succ. 1206, died 1216.) 

On the death of Archbishop O'Connor, Simon Rochfort, Bishop of 
Meath ; Ralph le Petit, Archdeacon of Meath ; Humphrey TickhuU 
and the above Eugene were competitors for the see. King John was 
for Tickhull, and the Pope for Mac-Gillivider, and after a dispute of 
some years, at the end of which Tickhull died, the Pope's nominee 
gained the prize, with the acquiescence at length of the King himself. 
Eugene afterwards went to Rome, where he assisted at the general 
council of the X.ateran, and died. He is said to have been an honest 
and a virtuous man. 

61. LUKE NETTERVILLE.— (Succ. 1220, died 1227.) 

He was elected by the Dean and Chapter of Armagh on the death 
of the preceding prelate, but King Henry III. refused to confirm the 
election, because it was made without his licence. At last the King 
granted a licence to the chapter to go to election ; Netterville was re- 
elected, and was consecrated by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He returned to Ireland on the 4th of October, 1220, 
founded a Dominican monastery at Drogheda, and died on the 17th 
of April, 1227. 

62. DONAT OTIDABRA.-<Succ. 1227, died 1237.) 

This bishop was translated from Clogher. Pope Gregory IX. 
endeavoured to obtain the see for one Nicholas, a Canon of Armagh, 
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who was unanimously elected by the chapter, confirmed by the Pope, 
and consecrated by an Italian bishop. Donat, however, was in fuU 
possession with the King's consent, and it was not thoiight proper to 
•displace him. He died in England on his return from Rome. Query 
— ^Was it Rome that introduced into Ireland the inveterate habit of 
ubsentedfim ? 

6S. ALBERT, of COLOGN.— (Succ. 1240, resigned 1247.) 

The see was vacant three years after the death of Donat. King 
Henry III. was anxious to obtain it for Robert Archer, a Dominican 
friar ; but the successful candidate was Albert, of Cologn. He was a 
high-spirited prelate, and zealous, naturally enough, for the Pope. 
He resigned in 1247, and died abroad. 

64. REINER.— (Succ. 1247, died 1256.) 

The King had heard that the Pope designed to dispose of the 
archbishopric by provision ; that is, as I suppose, of the " next pre- 
Bentation," and he determined to be befcwehand with " his Holiness," 
so that his (the King's) nominee should be ready to step in on the 
death of Albert. The latter, however, obtained royal licence to visit 
Rome, and while there, he resigned. Reiner was elected, consecrated, 
and in possession before the King heard of the vacancy. Had his 
name been Beynard^ it would not have been inappropriate. 

65. ABRAHAM O'CONNELLAN.— (Succ. 1257, died 1260.) 

Almost the whole period of his short episcopate was spent in jour- 
neying to Rome, and in residence there. 

66. PATRICK O'SCANLAIN.— (Succ. 1261, died 1270.) 

This prelate held a great synod at Drogheda, in which the primatial 
right of Armagh over all Ireland was firmly established. This assem- 
bly was graced by the presence of the Lord Justice and several of the 
principal men of the kingdom. Pope Urban IV., by a bull dated 
i^ovember, 1263, confirmed the dignity of the primacy of all Ireland 
to this see. The following are the words of the bull: "After the 
example of Pope Celestine, our predecessor, we, by our apostolic 
authority, confirm to you and to your successors the primacy of all 
Ireland, which title, it is well known, your predecessors have held firm 
and unshaken to this time ; decreeing, that all the archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland and other prelates thereof shall at all times pay 
to you and your successors all obedience and reverence as to their 
primate." 

67. NICHOLAS MAC-MOLISSA.— (Succ. 1272, died 1303.) 

He was an inveterate enemy to such Englishmen as were prefeired 
to bishoprics in this kingdom, and laid them under all the difficulties 
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in his power. In order that the excommunicatofy power of the bishops 
might be more stringent, he induced them all to enter into a covenant 
that each would execute the sentence of the other, so as that excom- 
municated pei-sons should find no place of rest in the island. This 
agreement was executed at Trim on the Sunday after St. Matthew's 
day, 1291, and received the sanction of the Pope. No doubt it was 
promoted by him. How effectually it was calculated to reduce the 
royal power is obvious. The archbishop was an extensive benefactor 
to his see, and an unwearied opponent of the British power in Ireland. 
The O'Connell of the 13th century had a warm friend within the 
palace of Armagh. 

68. JOHN TAAF.--(Succ. 1306, died 1306.) 

The see was vacant nearly three years after the death of Primate 
Nicholas. One Michael, a Franciscan friar, was elected, and received 
the royal assent ; but as he was never consecrated, he is not enume- 
rated among the archbishops. Afterwards Taaf was consecrated; 
but he died at Rome ; and though he wore the mitre he never saw 
his see. 

69. WALTER DE JORSE.— (Succ. 1306, resigned 1311.) 

He was a Dominican friar, and brother to Thomas Jorse, Cardinal 
of St. Sabina, and was consecrated by Nicholas, Cardinal of Ostium, as 
appears by a bull of Pope Clement V., which is extant amongst the 
records of the Tower of London. This bull contained some clauses 
derogatory to the crown. As accessory to these clauses a fine of lOOOZ. 
was imposed on the archbishop, but he died before it was levied. It 
was the Pope's usurpations which led to the disputes between the 
king and the prelates. The king held in his hands the temporalities, 
and the Pope held the pall ; unpossessed of the former, the primate 
was left without the fleece, and of the latter, without the command of 
the flock. The king, therefore, and the Pope considered each that he 
had in his hand a sufl&cient key to the see, and there was accordingly 
a constant wrangling between the parties as to which of them should 
succeed in promoting his own creature. Through the co-operation of 
the clergy, the Pope, ip general, had the best of the fight. 

70. ROLAND JORSE.-(Succ. 1331, resigned 1321.) 

He was the last primate's brother, and was consecrated abroad. 
During this prelate's government, his see was impoverished by the 
ravages of Bruce and his Scots ; the consequence of which was, that 
the archbishop was unable to pay to the Pope the fees of his promo- 
tion. Hence, he was excommunicated by "his holiness;" the king, 
however, interfered to get him a long day, but it appears that the 
archbishop, unable to get clear of his embarrassments, in order to 
escape being dunned by the Pope, resigned his preferment. 
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71. STEPHEN SEGKAVE.--(Succ. 1322, died 1333.) 

He was rector of Stepney, near London, Dean of Lichfield, and, 
previously, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. He was also 
of noble birth. He was promoted by the crown, and commended to 
the Pope, John XXII., by special letters from King Edward III., in 
which he was commended for high birth, virtue, learning, and eminent 
pastoral qualities. 

72. DAVID 0'HIEAGHTY.-{Succ. 1334, died 1346.) 

He was consecrated in France, and summoned to a parliament held 
in Dublin, 1337, under Sir John Charleton, Lord Justice of Ireland, 
He maintained a strong controversy against the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who was anxious to assert against him (Armagh) the primatial right 
of the see of Dublin. This dispute ran high for hundreds of years, 
and was settled by a sort of compromise, which called Dublin the 
primate of Ireland, and Armagh the primate of all Ireland. There 
can be no doubt but that, in very early ages, Armagh possessed a 
right of ecclesiastical government which extended all over the island. 
Subsequently to the compromise, the two sees seem to have enjoyed, 
as far as it respected government, equal rights — ^precedency of rank ia 
matters of form being alone left to the chair of St. Patrick. 

73. RICHARD FITZ.RALPH.-<Succ. 1347, died 1360.) 

He was a native of Dundalk, but educated at Oxford, under the 
tuition of Bakenthorp, an eminent divine, and a great enemy to the 
begging friars, from whom he drank in kindred sentiments. He 
became Doctor of Divinity of Oxford in 1333, and was promoted to 
the Deanery of Lichfield ; from thence he was advanced to the see 
of Armagh, and consecrated on the 8th of July, 1347, by John de 
Grandison, Bishop of Exeter, and three other bishops. He was a very 
learned divine, and an assiduous preacher. There is extant, in manu- 
script, a volume of his sermons, preached partly in England, partly 
in the churches of his province, and partly in France. These dis- 
courses afford ample testimony of his learning and of his virtues. He 
waged an incessant warfare against the mendicant orders, not merely 
in Ireland and England, but even in France, and in the presence of 
Pope Innocent VI. himself. "His holiness " committed the decision 
of the controversy to four cardinals, w^ho gave their verdict against the 
archbishop ; after which he was silenced by the Pope, and forbiddea 
to disturb the subject further. He died the same year at the court 
of Rome, not without suspicion of having been poisoned by the 
friars, his enemies. He appears to have been one of the most dis- 
tinguished divines of his day. Some historians have stated that he 
translated the Bible into Irish. 

Foxe thus speaks of him in his " Book of Martyrs : " — 

In the catalogue of these learned and zealous defenders of Christ against Anti-> 
Christ, whom the Lord about this tune began to raise up for the reanimation of bis 
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church, I cannot omit to write something of the reverend prelate and famous clerk, 
Bichard Armachanus, primate and archbishop of Ireland ; a man for his life and 
learning so memorable, that they had none almost his better. His name was Richard 
Fizraf. Such was the capacity and dexterity of this man, that being commended 
to King Edward UL he was promoted by him, first, to be Archdeacon of Idcfafield, 
then to be the Commissary of the University of Oxford ; at length, to be Arch- 
bi^op of Armagh in Ir^nd. He had cause to come to I<ondon at the time when 
there was contention between the friars and clergy about preaching and hearing 
confessions, &c Whereupon this Armachanus, being requested to preach, made 
seven or eight sermons, wherein he propounded nine conclusions against Oie friars, 
for which he was cited by the friars to appear before this Pope Innocent YL, and 
so he went, and before the face of the Pope valiantly defended, both in preaching 
And in writing, the same oondnsicHis, and therein stood constantly to the death, as 
John Wi(^liffe well testifies. William Botonerus testifying of him in like manner, 
says, ' That Armachanus first reproved begging-friars for hearing the confessions 
ot professed nuns without licence of their superiors, and also of married women 
without knowledge of their husbands. What dangers and troubles he sustained by 
hk persecutors, and how miraculously the Lord delivered him -from thmr hands, 
jtaad in what peril of thieves and searchers he was, and yet the Lord delivered him: 
yea, and in what dangers he was of the king's officers, who, coming with the king's 
letters, laid all the havens for him ; and how the Lord Jesus delivered him, and 
gave him to triumph over aQ his enemies ; how the Lord also taught him and 
brought him to the study of the Scriptures of Gro«L' All tfai0» with miu^ nM»re, he 
himsdf expresses in a certain prayer or confession made to Christ Jesus oar 
Lord, in which he describes almost the whole history of his own life. 

Previously to ibe time of our celebrated archbishop, a tract called 
" The Prayer and Complaint of the Ploughman," hy an anonymous 
author, made a great noise. This treatise described the Pope as 
Antichrist, and feelingly denounced the corruptions of the church. 
Some other writings of the same stamp got currency in England about 
the same time. Of those persons, however, who preceded the time of 
John Wickliflfe, and heralded in the Reformation, the most famous, 
perhaps, was Richard Fitz-Ralph. I would submit that this short 
history clearly proves, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland are war- 
ranted to believe, that the ancient church of this country may lay 
claim to have taken, in the person of its primate, a leading and distin- 
guished part in the great work, which resulted in the glorious Protes- 
tant Reformation. We are told that a proposition was on foot for the 
canonisation of Fitz-Ralph. John Colton, Archbishop of Armagh, 
Richard Young, Bishop-elect of Bangor, and the Abbot of Osney, 
n<ear Oxford, were commissioned by a bull of Pope Boniface IX. to 
inquire into certain miracles that were attributed to our great prelate, 
but by degrees the inquiry was laid aside, and the proposition came 
to nothing. It is unlikely that there should have been much zeal for 
creating a man a "saint," whose life was employed in opposing the 
friars. 

74. MILO SWEETMAN.— {Succ. 1361, died 1380.) 

This was a distinguished and a learned prelate ; he was translated 
from the bishopric of Ossory, and was succeeded by 
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76. JOHN COLTON.— (Succ. 138-2, resigned 1404.) 

A native of Tirington, Norfolk, and LL.D. of Cambridge. He had 
been the first master of Gonville Hall in that university, and became 
afterwards dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and was for a while Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Justice of Ireland. He was employed by Richard 
IT. as one of his ambassadors to the court of Rome. . His reputation 
for virtue and learning was great, and his amiable qualities endeared 
him to all ranks of the people. He wrote a treatise in Latin on the 
eause and remedy of schism^ and there are still extant some provincial 
constitutions which he promulgated. 

76. NICHOLAS FLEMING.— (Succ. 1404, died 1416.) 

He sent William Purcell as his proctor, to assist at the General 
Council of Constance, in 1415. His Provincial Constitutions and 
part of his Register, are still extant. 

77. JOHN SWATN.— (Succ. 1417, resigned 1431.) 

He had been reotor of Galtxim, in the county of Meath, and was 
consecrated to Armagh, at Rome, in February, 1417. He was sent by 
the Irish Parliament, along with Sir Christopher Preston, to bring 
tefore King Edward V. the grievances of this country. During his 
prelacy, the quarrel about the primacy between him and the Arch- 
bkbop of DubHn ran high. He resigned in consequence of old age, 
and died a few years a&rwards. He had founded in Drogheda a 
<ehapel and chantry, dedicated to St. Anne ; and is buried at St. 
Peter's church, in tiiat town. 

78. JOHN PRENE.— (Succ. 1439, died 1443.) 

He had been previously Archdeacon of Armagh and Vicar of Kep- 
pock, Drumcarre, and Strabanan. He likewise encountered the oppo- 
sition of the then Archbishop of Dublin, on the question of the 
primacy. 

79. JOHN MEY.— (Succ. 1444, died 1456.) 

The same quarrel raged with unabated violence in his days. He 
was for a while Lord Deputy to Butler, Earl of Ormond and Wilt- 
shire, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He granted "forty days' indul- 
gences" to all persons who should contribute towards providing a greajt 
bell, making some new windows, and effecting other repairs in St 
Pati-ick's, Dublin. This he did at the petition of the dean and chap- 
ter of that cathedral : he likewise made a provision for the mainte- 
nance of a number of priests to pray for him and his predecessors. 
We can hence form an estimate of what sort his principles were. 

80. JOHN BOLE.-^Succ. 1457, died, 1470.) 
He was quite as superstitious as his predecessor. AiBber his death, 
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the government of the see of Armagh was for four years committed to 
Richard Lang, Bishop of Kildare, who was extremely anxious to get 
the absolute appointment for himself. In this, however, he failed, 
although he enjoyed the temporalities during the ecclesiastical inter- 
regnum. 

81. JOHN FOXALLS.— (Succ. 1476, died 1476.) 

He was a Franciscan friar, and apparently an Englishman. He 
died in England the second year after his consecration, without having 
visited his diocese. 

82. EDMUND CONNESBURGH.--(Succ. 1477, resigned 1479.) 

He did not pay his fees to the Pope, who, for that reason, appointed 
Octavian, a Florentine, his nuncio, to hold in his hands the see of 
Armagh, and receive the temporalities until the fees were paid. Poor 
Archbishop Connesburgh did not enjoy his dignity long. The crafty 
Italian kept him poor and uneasy, and at last induced him, in con- 
sideration of a simoniacal pension of fifty marks per annum, to resign 
in his favour. 

83. OCTAVIAN DE PALATIO.— (Succ. 1480, died 1513.) 

He was almost ihe only one of the Irish prelates that resisted Lam- 
bert Simnel, the pretender to the English throne, who was generally 
in Ireland regarded as king. This impostor was crowned in Christ 
Church, Dublin, under the title of Edward VI. The Lord Deputy 
took part in this ceremonial. The Archbishop of Armagh, however, 
absented himself, continuing steadfast in his loyalty to the reigning 
prince, Henry VII. He was an active prelate, and held numerous 
provincial synods. He is buried in St. Peter's, Drogheda, in a vault 
built by himself. 

84. JOHN KITE.— (Succ. 1513, resigned 1521.) 

He was a native of London, a distinguished favourite of Henry 
VIII., and *a confidant of Cardinal Wolsey. He obtained a royal 
license to be absent from his see as long as he pleased, and at the 
same time, notwithstanding the statute against absentees, made in the 
reign of Henry VI., to receive its temporalities. He subsequently 
resigned, and was advanced to the see of Carlisle, in England. 

85. GEORGE CROMER.— (Succ. 1522, died 1549.) 

l)uring Archbishop Cromer's prelacy. King Henry VIII. abolished 
the Pope's supremacy ; but in this he was opposed by the archbishop. 
After the act establishing the king's supremacy had passed, he did 
what he could to put a stop to the execution of it. The Act of Supre- 
macy passed in Dublin, A.D. 1637, having been strenuously promoted 
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by Brown, Archbishop of Dublin, and notwithstanding the opposition 
of the primate, the principles of the Reformation made way in Ireland 
— Cromer was an Englishman. 

86. GEORGE DOWDALL.— (Succ. 1543, died 1558.) 

He was a native of the county Louth, and official to his predecessor 
Cromer. He succeeded to the archdiocese by the interest of St. Leger, 
the lord lieutenant, and was consecrated by Staples, Bishop of Meath, 
and by other bishops in December, 1543. The Pope had previously 
promoted another, Robert Wauchob, who, however, was never allowed 
possession, and thus the Pope could not confirm the appointment of 
Dowdall, although the latter was a strenuous maintainer of the papal 
supremacy. In 1550, Edward VI. sent his order into Ireland, for the 
use of the English liturgy. The Archbishop of Dublin, George 
Brown, zealously promoted the cause of the Reformation. The Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, on the other hand, was as zealous for the Latin 
mass. In consequence, he was deprived of the title of " primate of 
all Ireland," which title was by letters patent conferred on Archbishop 
Brown, and his successors, for ever. Disgusted with this affront, Dow- 
dall went into voluntary banishment, and lived an exile during the 
remainder of the reign of King Edward VI. He was hospitably 
received and entertained by the Abbot of Centre, in Brabant. Mean- 
while, his see was conferred on Hugh Goodacre, who died on the very 
year of Queen Mary's accession to the crown. This queen recalled 
Dowdall, and restored to him by letters patent and to his successors, 
the title of "Primate of all Ireland." In the April following his 
restoration, a royal commission was issued, empowering him and Wil- 
liam Walsh, the elect Bishop of Meath, to deprive. the married bishops 
and clergy. Accordingly they deprived of their sees. Staples, Bishop 
of Meath, and some time after. Brown, Archbishop of Dublin, Lan- 
caster, Bishop of Kildare, and Travers, Bishop of Leighlin. Bale, the 
Bishop of Ossory, a stem opponent of Popery, went into exile ; and 
Casey, Bishop of Limerick, cleaved to the reformed principles, though 
lie lost his see. After Dowdall had thus lent himself to the effort that 
was made to obstruct the progress of truth, he held a provincial synod 
in Drogheda, one of the constitutions of which is memorable. It 
obliged " all rectors and vicars, who did not know how to preach, to 
hire one to preach for them, four times a year at least." The next 
year he caused a day of jubilee to be observed throughout all Ireland, 
for the restoration of Romanism. Afterwards in 1568, he took a jour- 
ney into England on the affairs of the church, and died on the 15th of 
August in that year, just three months and two days before the death 
of Queen Mary herself. The see was thus vacant at the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and that Protestant Queen, after an inter^'al of four 
years, nominated 

87. ADAM LOFTUS.— (Succ. 1562, resigned 1567.) 
He was an accomplished Englishman, bom in Yorkshire, and the 
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younger son of an ancient family. He was consecrated to Annagh hj 
Hugh Curwin, Queen Mary's Archbishop of Dublin, and two other 
prelates. His see was so impoverished by the devastations of Shane 
O'Neal, the rebel agitator of ^e day, that at his own desire he was 
translated to the archdiocese of Dublin. Here he occupied some high 
offices under the crown. He was twice keeper of the great seal, and 
afterwards appointed lord chancellor, an appointment which he 
retained till his death. He died of old age, and lies buried in St. 
Patrick's Church, within the rails of the altar. To his zeal, ability, 
and influence, Dublin is mainly indebted for the establishment of the 
University. 

88. THOMAS LANCASTER,— (Succ. 1568, died 1584,) 

Was an Englishman, chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, and treasurer of 
Salisbury. He was consecrated to Armagh by the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and the Bishops of Meath and Kildare, on the 13th of June, 1668. 
In consequence of the poverty of his see, he was allowed to hold at 
once several preferments, both in England and Ireland. 

89. JOHN LONG.--(Succ. 1584, died 1589.) 

He was a Londoner, and Doctor of Divinity of King's College, 
Cambridge. He died at Drogheda, and was buried there in St. Peter'a 
Church, as his predecessor also had been. 

m 
90^ JOHN aARVEY.^Succ. 1689, died 1594.) 

This prelate was bom in the county Kilkenny, but received his 
education at Oxford. He was translated from the bishopric of Kil- 
more to the primacy. 

91. HENRY USSHER,-{Succ. 1595, died 161B,) 

Was a native of Dublin, but educated partly at Cambridge and 
partly at Paris. He was at first rector of Taney, Rathfamham,. 
Donnybrook, and Kilgobbin, then Archdeacon of Dublin, from which 
he was advanced to the see of Armagh. He died at a good old age, 
after an active and useful life, and like many of his predecessors, is 
buried at St. Peter's Church, Drogheda. ■ 

92. CHRISTOPHER HAMILTON.-(Succ. 1613, died 1624.) 

He was born at Calais, lived a bachelor, rebuilt his cathedral^ 
which had been destroyed by O'Neal, and greatly enriched his see* 
His reputation for learning and virtue is great. 

93. JAMES USSHER.— (Succ. 1624, died 1655.) 

This was the great Archbishop Ussher. He was bom in the parish 
of St. Nicholas, in Dublin, on the 4th January, 1580. He siupassed 
in learning all his contemporaries. Though unswerving in loyalty to 
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King Charles and the monarchy, he was so highly revered by all par- 
ties, that Oliver Cromwell, when informed of his death, claimed the 
honour of burying him at his own charge. He was accordingly in- 
terred with great state in Westminster Abbey, on the 17th of April, 
1656, having died on the 20th of the month preceding. He was 
nephew of Archbishop Henry Ussher, above-mentioned. 

94. JOHN BEAMHALL,— (Succ. 1660, died 1663,) 

Was one of the most distinguished men of his day, and perhaps the 
most valuable prelate whom the Church of Ireland ever possessed. A 
native of Pontefract, in Yorkshire, and of an ancient family, he poS' 
sessed an influence that would have secured him promotion in 
England ; he was led, however, by providential circumstances to this 
country, in which he rendered to the church services for which its 
highest honours were an inadequate recompense. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Deny, in 1634, but was called away from- his valuable 
exertions in his see by the tumultuous character of the times. The 
great rebellion soon began to rage, and King Charles I. required in 
his immediate service, the talent and the loyalty of Bishop Bramhall. 
On the death of the king, a reward was set on his head by the Parlia- 
ment, and he saved himself with difficulty by flying to France. 
During the rebellion, the Church of Ireland had got into a state of 
great disorder ; a number of the sees were vacant, as also many of the 
livings, into several of which unordained persons had been obtruded. 
On the restoration of Charles II., Dr. Bramhall was advanced to the 
archbishopric of Armagh, and no man was better qualified to repair 
the disorder that was prevalent in the church. The king restored all 
its temporalities to the church, appointed new bishops to fill the vacant 
sees, and issued his royal mandate to our new Archbishop of Armagh 
for their consecration. By virtue of this, the archbishop, in one day, 
assisted by the Bishops of Raphoe, Kilmore, Ossory, and Clogher, 
consecrated two archbishops and ten bishops. To his subsequent zeal 
and prudence the Church of Ireland stood indebted for the ample 
provision which the Irish clergy long enjoyed; a provision which 
modem liberalism has almost altogether frittered away. 

95. JAMES MARGETSON.— (Succ. 1663, died 1678 ) 

He was an Englishman, learned and pious. Brought over to Ire- 
land by the famous, but unfortunate Earl of Strafford, under Charles 
I., he experienced all the vicissitudes of those unhappy times, with 
difficulty preserving his own life, which was devoted to the service of 
his persecuted brethren. He was Dean of Christ Church, Dublin, 
when the rebellion broke out, and he was recognised as the lawful pos- 
sessor of that office at the restoration of Charles II., although he had 
not in the interval either enjoyed the emoluments or resided in Ire- 
land. Immediately on the restoration he was consecrated to the arch 
bishopric of Dublin, and thence, on the death of Archbishop Bramhall, 
promoted to Armagh ; of this see he was a great benefactor. 
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86. MICHAEL BOYLE,— (Succ. 1678, died 1702,) 

Was the son of Richard Boyle, Archbishop of Tuam, and was suc- 
cessively Bishop of Cork, Archbishop of Dublin, and Primate. He 
died Yery rich. 

97. NARCISSUS MARSH.— (Succ. 1702, died 1713.) 

He was an Englishman, and had been principal of St. Alban's Hall, 
Oxford, thence he was preferred to the Provostship of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and after various steps of promotion, at last attained the see 
of Armagh. He was the founder of Marsh's Library, in Dublin, and 
is buried in St. Patrick s Church in that city. 

98. THOMAS LINDSAY.— (Succ. 1713, died 1724.) 

An Englishman by birth, he came into this country with Heniy, 
Xiord Capel, afterwards lord lieutenant. He was successively Dean of 
St. Patrick's, Bishop of Raphoe, and Primate. He improved the condi- 
tion of his cathedrd, enlarging and providing for the choir. He died 
in Dublin, and was buried in Christ Church. 

99. HUGH BOULTER.— (Succ. 1724, died 1742.) 

He was transferred from the see of Bristol to the arch-diocese of 
Armagh, to the improvement of which he liberally devoted himself. 
He erected four houses in Drogheda for the reception of clergymen's 
widows, which houses he endowed with an estate. Dr. Boulter had 
•employed as his secretary in England, Ambrose Philips, the poet, 
whom he brought over with him to this country, and who, through 
the archbishop's influence, was appointed here to some profitable 
places under the government, and at last represented the borough of 
Armagh in parliament. 

100, JOHN HOADLY.— (Succ. 1742, died 1747.) 

This prelate was also an Englishman, and brother to Hoadly, 
Bishop of Hereford. He seems to have been more concerned in pro- 
moting agricultural than religious improvement in Ireland. He lies 
buried at Tallaght, near Dublin, in which locality he erected a splen- 
did residence for himself. 

101. GEORGE STONE.-(Succ. 1747, died 1765.) 

Bom in Hampshire, and educated at Oxford ; he became Dean of 
Ferns, then Dean of Derry, then Bishop of Derry, and, finally, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland. He appears to have 
been a man altogether devoted to politics, and but little suited for an 
ecclesiastic. He left behind him the reputation of having been the 
handsomest man of his day. 

102. RICHARD ROBINSON,— {Succ. 1765, died 1794,) 
Was a native of the sister country, and though sumptuous in the 
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display which he made in public, he was, when he could thereby pro- 
mote the real interests of the church, liberal in the expenditure of his 
ecclesiastical income. Although not remarkable for hospitality towards 
his clergy, he was their sincere friend ; the exercise of friendship, how- 
ever, could not supersede the duty of hospitality especially imposed on 
such a man by Holy Scripture itself* He founded and endowed the 
Observatory at Armagh. 

103. WILLIAM NEWCOME.-{Succ. 1795, died 1800.) 

He came over to this country as chaplain to the Earl of Hertford, 
the lord lieutenant, and after various steps of promotion, succeeded 
Dr. Robinson in the primacy. He obtnined rather notoriety than 
fame for some publications of his, in which he proposed a re-trans- 
lation of the Scriptures upon the ground of room for improvements in 
the authorised version. The disturbance of the pubHc mind, and the 
detriment to theological works which must result from the adoption of 
a new version would be but poorly compensated for by improvements 
in expression, the value of which none but the critics could realize. 
He died in Dublin, and was buried in the chapel of Trinity College. 

104. WILLIAM STUART.-(Succ. 1800, died 1822.) 

Primate Stuart was the fifth son of the Earl of Bute. He was trans- 
lated to Armagh from the see of St. David's, to which he had been 
consecrated in 1793. He was succeeded by the present archbishop, 

105. LORD GEORGE BERESFORD^Succ. 1822,) 
Who was translated from the see of Dublin to the primacy. 



Such is a very brief outline of the history of the bishops and arch- 
bishops of Armagh, commencing with Saint Patrick, who was the first 
of them. With respect to this distinguished missionary himself, we 
need have no controversy with the Roman Catholics. Equally with 
them, we admit the apostolicity of his mission. By what particular 
bishop or bishops he was ordained, need not be a matter of serious 
disputation. He was the nephew of Martin, Bishop of Tours, in 
France, under whom he was educated, and by whom he was ordained 
deacon. By Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in Burgundy, he was 
ordained priest; and that bishop, as we are informed by history, 
strengthened his desire to preach the Gospel in Ireland. It would 
appear highly probable that he consecrated and set him apart to the 
work ; and some respectable modern authorities allege as much. It 
is, however, beyond any manner of question, that on the sulyect of his 
consecration to the office of bishop, history leaves us quite uncertain 
AS to the name of the consecrating bishop. Since, however, our con* 
troversy is with the Roman Catholics, let us for argument sake con» 
cede to them the point {dato non concesso,) which they are so fond of 
urging, that Saint Patrick was ordained by Celestin, Bishop of Rome* 
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The predecessors of Celestin in the see of Rome, from the time of 
Saint Paul, or Saint Peter, were as follows : — 



1 St. Peter and St. Paui 


^, 


23 Stephen . 


2 Linus, Bishop of Kome 


58 


24 Sixtus XL 


3 Cletus 


68 


25 Dionysins 


4 Clement 


93 


26 Felix 


5 Evaristus 


100 


27 Eatychianus 


6 Alexander 


109 


28 Caius 


7 Xystus or Sisfcns 


116 


29 Marcellinus 


8 Telesphorus 


129 


30 Marcellus 


9 Hyginns 


138 


31 Eiisebius 


10 Pius 


142 


32 Melchiadcs 


11 Anketiis 


156 


33 Sylvester 


12 Soter 


168 


34 Mark 


13 Eleuthcriu* 


177 


35 Julius . 


14 Victor . 


192 


36 Liberius 


15 Zephj^rimift 


201 


37 Felix IL 


16 Catixtns 


219 


38 Damascus 


17 Urbanus 


224 


39 Siricins 


18 Fontianus. 


231 


40 Anastusius 


19 Antems 


235 


41 Jnnoccntius 


20 Pabianos 


236 


42 Zozimus 


21 Cornelius 


. 250 


43 Boniface 


22 Lucius 


. 252 


44 Celestinus 



A.D. 

253 
257 
258 
271 
276 
283 
296 
304 
309 
311 
313 
335 
336 
352 
359 
666 
384 
398 
402 
417 
423 
428 



That there may be, as it were, a bird's-ej^e view of the whole succes- 
sion laid before my readers, I here recapitulate the names of the 
Irish primates, from the great Irish apostle : — 



45 St. Patuick 

46 Binen 

47 Sk JarJath 
46 Cormac 

49 Dnbtach 

50 Ailild L 

51 Ailild IL 

52 Dubtack IL 
&3 David 

54 Feidlemid 

55 Cairlan 

56 Eochaid 

57 Senach 

58 Mac-Laisir 

59 Thorn ian 

60 Segenc 

61 Flan-Febla 

62 Suibhney 

63 Congusa 
«4 Ccle-Peter 

65 Ferdochry 

66 Focndelacli 

67 DubdalethyL 

68 Affiat 

SO Cudiniscvs 



A.D. 




A. D. 


444 


70 Conmach 


. 798 


455 


71 Torbach 


. 807 


465 


72 Nuad 


. 808 


482 


73 Flanguss 


. 812 


497 


74 Artrigius 


. 822 


513 


75 Eugene 


. 833 


526 


76 Faranan 


. 834 


536 


77 Dermod. 


. 849 


548 


78 Factna 


. 852 


551 


79 Ainmire 


• 874 


578 


80 Catasach L 


. 875 


588 


81 Maelcob 


. 883 


598 


82 Mael-Brigid 


. 885 


610 


83 Joseph 


. 927 


623 


84 Macl Patrick 


. 926 


661 


85 Catasach IL 


. 937 


688 


86 Murcdach 


. 957 


715 


87 DubdalcthyH. 


. 966 


730 


88 Mnrechan 


. 998 


750 


89 Mael Mury 


. 1001 


758 


90 Amalgaid 


. 1021 


768 


91 Dubdalethy m. 


. 1050 


77« 


92 Cumasach 


. 1065 


793 


93 M«eH8a 


. 1065 


794 


94 Donald 


. 1099 
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A.D. 




A.D. 


95 Celsus 


. 1106 


123 John Mey 


. 1444 


96 Maurice 


. 1129 


124 John Bole 


. 1457 


97 Malachy O'Morgair 


. 1134 


125 John Foxalls 


. 1475 


98 Gelesias 


. 1137 


126 Edmond Connesburgh 


. 1477 


99 Cornelius 


. 11/4 


127 Octavi^n de Palatio 


. 1480 


100 Gilbert 


. 1175 


128 John Kite 


. 1513 


101 Maelisa 


. 1184 


129 George Cromer • 


. 1522 


102 Amlave 


. 1184 


130 George Dowdall . 


. 1543 


103 Thomas O'Connor 


. 1185 


131 Adam Loftus 


. 1562 


104 £ugene 


. 1206 


132 Th(Hnas Laneaster 


. 1568 


105 Luke Nettervill© 


. 1220 


133 John Long 


. 1584 


106 Donat O'Fldabra 


. 1226 


134 John Garvey 


. 1589 


107 Albert, of Cologn 


. 1240 


135 Henry Ussher . 


. 1595 


108 Eeiner 


. 1247 


136 Christopher Hampton 


. 1613 


109 Abraham 0*Connellan 


. 1257 


137 James Ussher 


. 1624 


110 Patrick O'Scanlain 


. 1261 


138 John Bramhall . 


. 1660 


111 Nicholas Mac-Molis«a 


. 1272 


139 James Margetson 


. 1663 


112 John Taaf 


. 1305 


140 Michael Boyle . 


. 1678 


113 Walter de Jorse 


. 1306 


141 Narcissus Marsh 


. 1702 


114 Rowland Jorse 


. 1311 


142 Thomas Lindsay 


. 1712 


115 Stephen Segrave 


. 1322 


143 Hugh Boulter 


. 1724 


116 David O'Hiraghty 


. 1334 


144 John Hoadly 


. 1742 


117 Ricliard Fitz-Ralph 


. 1347 


145 George Stone 


. 1747 


118 Milo Sw«etman 


. 1361 


146 Richard Robinson 


. 1765 


119 John Colton 


. 1382 


147 Wmiam Newcome 


. 1795 


120 Nicholas Fleming, 


. 1404 


148 WiUiam Stuart 


. 1800 


121 John Swayn 


. 1417 


149 Lord George Beresfosd, 


122 John Prene 


. 1438 


present Archbishop 


. 1822 



Thus does it appear quite plain that our Irish" church possesses 
the mark of the " apostles' fellowship." Jn that fellowship it has 
" continued." It is no separating body ; it is not a self-constituted 
one ; and as this is the case with the Irish branch, so it is likewise 
with the sister church in England. That this may also be seen, I sub- 
mit the list of the archbishops of Canterbury from Augustin, who 
was the' first of them, placing at their head the succession of the 
bishops of Eome, down to Gregory I., called *' the- greats" who conse^ 
crated Augustin. 



A«D« 



1 St. Peter and St. Paul ! 


16 Calixtus 


2 Linus, Bishop of Borne . 


58 


17 TJrbanus 


3 Cletus . 


68 


18 Pontianus ' 


4 Clement . 


93 


19 Anterus 


5 Evaristas • . 


100 


20 Fabianus 


6 Alexander 


109 


21 Cornelius * 


7 XyStus or Slxtus 


116 


22 Lucius . 


8 Telesphonis 


129 


23 Stephen . * 


9 Hyginns 


138 


24 Sixtus ir. 


10 Pitfs . 


, 142 


25 IMbnysius 


11 Anicetiis ' • 


166 


26 Felix . 


12 Soter . 


. 168 


27 Eufychianus 


13 Eletitherins 


. 177 


28 Cains . 


14 Victor . 


. 19^ 


29 Marcellinus 


1^ Zephyrinns 4 


» 201 


- 30 Marcellus 



ai^ 

224 
231 
235' 
23& 
250^ 
252r 
25a 
257 
258 
271 
276 
283 
296 
304 
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APOSTOLIC CONNEXION 



[part ir. 









A.D. 




A.D. 


31 Eosebios 




309 


86 Wulfhelm 


. 924 


32 Melchiades 






311 


87 Odo 


. 934 


33 Sylvester 

34 Mark . 






313 


88 Dunstan. 


. 959 






335 


89 Ethelgar 


. 988 


35 Julius . 






336 


90 Siricius . 


. 989 


36 Liberius 






352 


91 Alfric . 


. 993 


37 Felix II. 






359 


92 Elphegc . 


. 1009 


38 Damascus 






366 


93 Livingus 


. 1013 


39 Siricius . 






384 


94 Agelnoth 


. 1020 


40 Anastasius 






398 


95 Eadsinus 


. 1038 


41 Innocentius 






402 


96 Robert . 


. 1050 


42 Zozimus 






417 


97 Stigand . 


. 1052 


43 Boniface 






418 


98 Lanfranc 


. 1070 


44 Celestinns 






423 


99 Anselm . 


. 1093 


45 Sixtas III. 






432 


100 Ralph . 


. 1114 


46 Leo the Great . 






440 


101 William CorbeU 


. 1122 


47 Hilary . 

48 Simplicius 






461 


102 Theobald 


« 1138 






467 


103 Thomas a Beckct 


. 1162 


49 Felix III. 






483 


104 Richard 


• 1171 


50 Gelasius 






492 


105 Baldwin 


. 1184 


51 Anastasius 






496 


106 Reginald Fitz-Jocelin 

107 Hubert Walter . 


. 1191 


52 Symmachus 

53 Hormisdas 






498 


. 1193 






514 


108 Stephen Langton 

109 Richard Wethershed 


• 1206 


54 John . 






523 


. 1292 


55 FelixIV. 






526 


110 Edmund 


. 1234 


56 Boniface IL 






530 


1 1 1 Boniface of SaToy 

112 Robert Eilwarby 


. 1244 


57 John II. 






532 


. 1272 


58 Agapetus 






535 


113 John Peckham . 


. 1278 


69 Sylverius 

60 Vigilius 

61 Pelagins 






536 


1 14 Robert Winchelscy 


. 1293 






540 


115 W. Reynolds . 


. 1313 






.555 


116 Simon Mepham 


. 1327 


62 John IIL 






560 


117 John Stratford . 


. 1333 


63 Benedict 






574 


118 J.DeUfford • 


. 1348 


64 Felagius IL 






578 


119 T. Bradwardin . 


« 1349 


65 Gregory the Great, who 




120 Simon Islip 


. 1349 


sent . 


, 


590 


121 Simon Langham 

122 WiUiam Wittesley 


. 1366 


66 Augustine, First Arch- 




. 1369 


l&hop Canterbury 




596 


123 Simon Sudbury . 


. 1375 


^7 Laurentins 




604 


124 William Courtenay 


. 1381 


68 MeUitus 






617 


125 Thomas Arundel 


, 1396 


69 Justus « 






629 


126 Henry Chichelcy 


. 1414 


70 Honorius 






626 


127 John Stafford . 


« 1443 


71 Adeodatus 






654 


128 John Kemp 


. 1452 


72 Theodore 






668 


129 Thomas Bourchier 


. 1454 


•73 Brithwald 






692 


130 John Morton 


. 1486 


74 Tatwin 






731 


131 Henry Deane . 


. 1501 


75 Nothehn 






735 


132 William Warham 


. 1504 


76 Cuthbert 






740 


133 Thomas Crtomer 


. 1533 


77 Bregwin 






758 


134 Matthew P&rkef 


. 15^ 


78 Lambert 






764 


135 Edmond Grindal 


• I575r 


79 Athelard 






793 


136 John Whitgift . 


. 1583 


80 Wulfred 






806 


137 Richard Bancroft 


. 1604 


81 TheogUd i 






832 


138 George Abbot . 


. leti 


82 Ceolnoth 






»32 


139 William Laud . 


. 1633 


SB Athelred 






873 


140 WiUiam Jnxon . 


• 1660 


«4 Flegmund 






889 


141 Gilbert Sheldon . 


. 1663 


£5 Athehn ^^^if 






915 


142 William Sancroft 


. 1678 
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OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 



an 





A.D. 




A.D. 


143 John TiUotfion . 


. 1691 


149 Thomas Seeker 


1758 


144 Thomas Tenison 


. 1694 


150 F. CornHrallis . 


1768 


145 William Wake . 


. 1715 


151 John Moore 


1783 


146 John Potter 


. 1737 


152 C. M. Sntton . 


1805 


147 Thomas Herring 


. 1747 


163 William Howlbt, pre- 




148 Matthew Hutton 


. 1757 


sent Archbishop 


1828 



Upon the whole it is clearly evident that our ch^irch is apostolic in 
doctrine, and apostolic in constitution too. 

I have been the more emphatic, and dwelt at greater length upon 
the latter head, because it is really the one single point on which 
Papists are, and have been, accustomed to glory, and which they have 
persuaded multitudes to imagine that they alone can lay claim to. 
There is no manner of doubt that orthodoxy of doctrine is the most 
impoitant requirement of the Christian church. Connexion with the 
true church, especially as connected with the Roman Catholic contro- 
versy, is important, it is satisfactory ; possession of the true doctrine 
is, however, the saving principle. With respect to this, the spiritual 
man is most of all anxious ; on the subject of the other, the formal 
professor is disposed to glory ; and wtere he possesses what he con- 
ceives to be a legitimate apostolical position, he is accustomed to use- 
it as an instrument to take hold of the latent superstition which so> 
naturally grows up in the breast of fallen man in order to keep him 
from seeking the better part, which is union with the Head, Christ 
Jesus. We show that in our church the believer is at once nurtured 
with doctrine that is evangelical, and holds a position that is strictly 
apostolical — that that church possesses all in which Rome glories, so 
far as it is excellent ; free, however, from those monstrous corruptions, 
in doctrine by which Rome is defiled. 



CHAPTER VII. 

APOSTOLIC TRUTH — AFCSTOLIC ORDER. 

I have in the preceding chapters considered the status — the stand- 
ing, the nature, and character of the united church of England and 
Ireland. I have showed that it is apostolical in doctrine and apos- 
tolical in connexion. No one, however, who is savingly acquainted 
with Christian truth, will, for one moment, think of putting these two 
attributes of the church into competition, one with the other. The 
Christian doctrine is, beyond all comparison, the more important of 
the two. It is not written, " By the church ye are saved, through 
faith," or " by grace ye are saved through the church" or '* by grac« 
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ye are saved through faith ; it is the gift of the church;'' but "by 
grace ye are saved, through faith; it is the gift of God." When the 
convinced gaoler tremblingly demanded, " Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved ? " the answer was, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved ; " not, " Believe in the church, and thou shalt be 
saved." And so it is all through Scripture ; Christ is exalted, faith in 
Christ is exalted ; and so will it ever be with him that has realized, in 
deed and in truth, the salvation which the Scripture proclaims. What 
the soul, in its anxious aspirings after happiness, wants, is Christ In 
its hours of darkness and despondency, nothing can meet its case but 
Christ, and he can be apprehended by ** faith fidone." The Eucharist 
without faith is an empty ceremony ; the absolution of the church 
inrithout faith is an ineffectual form. Prayers without faith are felt to 
be wearisome and unprolitable ; in one word, without faith the 
Christian is incapable of appropriating Christ, or deriving any sort of 
benefit from the ordinances of the church. Faith, then, is the grand 
requisite, and that which quickens it is the Word of God. He who 
tiius holds, feds, and believes, is rightly instructed ; but he who, 
instead of all this, raises the cry of " The church, the chujrch! " shows 
clearly that he has no light in him. 

The church, indeed, is the witness and keeper of Holy Writ ; she 
is its lawful expounder ; and when she magnifies this her office, when 
she holds forth the Word of Life, when she rightly divides it to the 
people, when she teaches all things that Christ has commanded, she 
. has the gracious promise of her Master, that he will be with her, and 
that he will make his Word in her mouth, " mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strongholds." But if she faithlessly exalt her 
ministrations, to the disparagement of the living Word, if she teach 
the people to look to her rather than to her Lord, to regard the teach- 
ing of her ministers rather than the teaching of the Spirit of God, he 
wUl make her loathsome and contemptible ; he will take the lowliest 
of the people, the coal-heavers and the pugilists, the cobblers and the 
tinkers, and he will pour out his Spirit on them, and put in their 
mouths the words of wisdom and of power, and make them, though 
totally unconnected with the apostolic church, the shepherds and the 
pastors of his flock. Their voice will be heard, and their words will 
be influential, and their persons will be honoured, while the taunt ^ 
and the sneer, and the waging of the head, public hatred and public 
scorn, will be poured upon the mummers who would transform the 
glorious ordinances of the church into an idolatrous mass, or into 
a farce more contemptible still. Away with the poor, paltry, wretched, 
sneaking drivellers, who, under the name of Tractarians, have been 
desecrating the church with the soul-destroying delusions of Popery ! 
The zeal that animates them is genuine fanaticism. The word fana- 
ticism is derived from fanum, which means, a shrine or temple ; and 
it is an unquestionable fact — a fact illustrative of the wretchedly 
fallen condition of human nature — ^that a man may become so pos- 
sessed with a sense of the sanctity of a temple^ that he may become a 
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monomaniac on the subject — so engrossed with the one idea of the 
consecrated shrine, that it shall occupy his waking and his sleeping 
thoughts ; that it shall be his idol — ^his god ; that within it he shall 
feel a present deity, which he can realize no where else ; that he shall 
be willing to lay dovm. his life for the object of his adoration, and abhor 
and persecute, even to the death, as profane, as heathens, and as pub- 
licans, all those who do not sympathise in his strange passion. Such 
ft state of mind is fanaticism, and sueh a person is a fanatic, and those 
well deserve the appellation who idolise the church, and derive the virtue 
of its ordinances from the apostolical position which its ministers occupy. 

T was a short time since at Leeds. The day was Sunday, and I 
went to the parish church ; this is a most magniiicent structure, cer- 
tainly the handsomest parish church I ever saw. It is capable of 
affording comfortable sitting accommodation to between three and four 
•thousand persons, while almost all the sittings are free and inappfo- 
.priated — ^the several pews consisting of single benches, and being 
without doors. All the woodwork is solid oak, carved and varnished in 
the most beautiful manner. The building is in the finest style of 
Oothic architecture ; the windows are superb, of stained glass, while 
all the details are conceived in a taste that is bold and elegant. The 
mind is struck with the grandeur of the place ; and crowded as it was 
by an intelligent congregation, of whom the vast majority were well- 
dressed operatives, it could not fail to impress me with a profound 
sense of the immense importance of the results which must arise from 
the performance in it of the chaste and admirable ministrations of our 
lioly church. The services are all conducted in the cathedral fashion. 
Yorkshire is celebrated for the musical taste of the people, and Leeds 
is inferior to no part of the county in the possession of this particular 
quality. On the occasion referred to, the congregation very generally 
joined in chanting the responses, and the combined effect produced by 
music, the building, the people, and the services, was particularly 
imposing. Dr. Hook is the vicar. The building is altogether the 
result of his zeal, energy, and talent. He took the lead in the services, 
assisted by a large body of clergy, and a numerous and excellent choir. 
It was impossible to be present without perceiving that on him the 
whole attention was concentrated : every one seemed to feel the domi- 
nancy of his master-mind ; he was felt as the author, the contriver, the 
ruler of the whole ; and well did he act the High Priest. While all 
regarded him as " the great man," it was abundantly manifest that he 
did not for a moment forget that he was so in truth. A more admi- 
rable reader it would be hard to find ; his clear and sonorous voice 
filled every part of the vast area, so that not one word was lost. When 
the first division of the morning prayer was concluded, he proceeded 
to the communion table at a rapid pace, followed by the clergy, who 
all had seats arranged for them within the ample rails. The Doctor 
stood pre-eminent among the rest, the Pantifex Maodmus of the day, 
and having read the office with the thundering accompaniments of the 
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organ, at its conclusion he hurried to the pulpit. I was particularlj 
struck with the rapidity of his movements, which I only rememher to 
have seen equalled many years ago in Popish chapels, to which, for 
curiosity sake, (God forgive me !) I used occasiondly to go. In the 
pulpit, with his face towards the aisle, he read ** the bidding prayer,'^ 
which is a very quaint and formal composition, mentioning by name, 
not merely the queen, but the bishop of the diocese, and distinguish* 
ing the various ranks and degrees in the State. This concluded, he 
suddenly turned towards the communion table, — as if God Almighty 
(I speak it with reverence,) were seated there — dropped down on 
his knees, and rapidly read through the Lord's Prayer. After which, 
rising up, he delivered his text, and read a very ingenious and clever 
sermon, insisting upon sacramental grace. Deformed though his pro* 
ceedings were by Popish tricks, these were so amazingly well done,, 
that they did not offend the spectator, nor could they, to one who was 
able to appreciate its excellency, nullify the« truly spiritual and Scrip- 
tural liturgy of our church. Nevertlieless, the whole thing left a 
painful impression on the mind. Here was evidently an able man, 
himself misled, and misleading others ; unconsciously deriving incense 
to his own pride from the sacred services of the Almighty, deadening 
the consciences of his hearers to the spiritualities of the Gospel, 
obscuring the glory of his Saviour by the carnality of outward and 
visible things, and uttering not one truth that could heal the broken- 
hearted, cheer the disconsolate, or minister to the distressed the com- 
forts of a dying Saviour's love ; flattering himself, however, at the same 
time, that all was well, when all was ill, and that as he broke the bread 
of the sacrament to the people, he was, by virtue of his commission, 
feeding them with that body and blood of Christ, which they could 
eat none otherwise than through a faith living and abiding in them- 
selves. 

I should not, for my part, have the slightest objection to the circum- 
stances of dignity and grandeur with which the doctor had invested 
the services in his church, had he not abandoned evangelical truth. I 
am under the impression that the evangelical clergy, as they are called, 
x^onstantly err in the other direction. Their buildings, and the accom- 
paniments of their ministrations, not unfrequently verge towards the 
mean and shabby, and would seem calculated to engender low and 
sordid feelings in the people. The noble sei-vices of our church admit 
of all the refinements, and I will repeat, the grandeur with which Dr. 
Hook has endued them ; but his paltry manoeuvres, his Popish priest- 
<;raft, produce a strong feeling that he is not imbued with a true sense 
of the omnipresence of the Deity, of the nature and the glorious attri- 
butes of the Most High ; while the pictures and images of the apostles 
and the Virgin Mary, so conspicuously exhibited in his stained glass 
windows and elsewhere — being in the direct teeth of the express 
admonitions, and reiterated, I may almost say, supplicatory warnings 
of the church, in her incomparable Homilies " on the peril of idolatry'* 
— show that he is far from having imbibed the spirit of that holj 
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mother for whom he professes so great a reverence. However, any 
doubt on the subject of his state .of mind is set at rest by his sermons. 
He may be pronounced the very champion of sacramental grace, and 
he distinctly repudiates the Protestant doctrine of "justification by faith 
alone;" hence he is an essential Papist — circumstances alone are 
necessary to render him a professed one. 

The Tractarians utterly mistake the genius of the Christian reli^on, 
to say nothing of their total misapprehension of its doctrines. That 
religion deals with men's hearts. These it moulds, frames, and 
fashions, making them the dwelling-places of the Most High. Its 
grand operation is upon the human character, and it effects all its 
purposes by one single exhibition — a dying and a rising Saviour. It 
is not its mere object to produce a certain type of human conduct, but 
it is also its object to produce that eflfect simply and entirely by the 
manifestation of Christ to the soul. A devotion kindled by images 
will not do ; an effect upon the spirits resulting from music, dresses^ 
and architecture — from the bowings and kneelings, or extraordinary 
postures of a priest, will not do. A sense of humiliation arising from 
the consciousness of one's own littleness, as contrasted with the mag- 
nificence of a building, and the towering spirit of the man that forme J 
it, will not do. The outpourings of a liberality upon objects, however 
deserving, intended to oe the purchase money of a place in para* 
dise, will not do. A zeal against disorder, which grows out of a 
glowing sense of due order in the church, will not do. A warmth 
kindled by the multiplication or repetition of stated prayers, because 
there is thought to be a merit in them, will not do. All this is *' strange 
fire." The fire which kindled the altars under the old law came down 
from heaven. It was to be kept for ever burning, and never to go out. 
(Leviticus ^^. 13). And they that used strange fire, died. (Lev. x.) The 
law and its sanction were types for us. Our devotions, the religious 
impressions on our minds, the humiliation of our hearts, the exercise 
. of our charity, the zeal that moves and the love that sets our souls on 
fire, must arise from direct intercourse with Christ, through the Spirit, 
by faith ; and if this grand peculiarity be overlooked, then Christ is 
trampled on, and an idol is substituted in his stead. 

The essential attribute of Christianity is, an inspiration from on 
High ; the chosen name of the Saviour is, " Emmanuel, which is (being 
interpreted) God with us." Here is a name that applied not merely 
to the incarnation — it has reference to the real presence of Christ coii; 
tinually in his people. 

The Christian religion abolishes, blots out, and flings dust and 
ashes upon carnal outward forms, and makes ** Christ all and in all" 
(Colos. iii. 10). Not merely " in all," but " all"— not merely " in all," 
as an abiding spirit, but *' all," as the sole and only means of attaining 
to the possession of that spirit — " all," as the sum total of outward 
religion, " in all," as the vitalising influence that is connected with it. 

Here is " the mystery which hath been hid from ages, and from 

l2 
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generations" — ^what is it? — ** God would make known to us, what is 
the riches of the glory of this mystery" — ^what is it ? — It is " Christ in 
you the hope of glory" (Colossians i. 27). Mark how the apostle mag- 
m&ea this mystery, and ohserve in the same Epistle how he deprecates 
and treats as dross and dung, the wretched rudiments of the world, 
(Chap. ii. 20 — 23). And thus learn how utterly at variance with the 
great object of the gospel, are the wretched stupidities of the Trac- 
tarians. 

The devil well knows the importance of the " mystery" that I thus 
dwell upon. He cannot so blind men's eyes, as to prevent them from 
knowing that there is a mystery in religion. What then does he do ? 
He persuades them that it exists in something external to themselves ; 
in the water of one sacrament, or in the bread and wine of another ; 
in the person of the priest, or in the aggregate of the whole church ; 
and this principle, once admitted, developes itself ultimately into full- 
grown Popery, in which everything is instinct with the Spirit of God, 
save and except the heart of the Christian. The Holy Spirit is invoked 
l>y the Church of Bome, to descend into mortar, wax, stones, clay, 
swords, vestments, buildings, bells, water, and oil, and salt, scapulars, 
Affnus Deis, crucifixes, and all sorts of trumpery ; while the very same 
tchttrch anathematises, with '*bell, book, and candle," the saving 
principle that it is the sanctification of the Holy Ghost, through a 
justifying faith in Christ alone, that constitutes the man a Christian. 

I trust, then, that my readers may never fall into the mistake of sup- 
posing that Christian order can stand in place of Christian life. The 
methodist preacher, the congregationalist, the baptist, or the ranter, 
however irregular his position, if he really preach '* Christ and him 
crucified," and experience the power of ^e truth, is ten thousand 
times a more honourable and useful character, than the most learned 
Tractarian that Oxford ever produced. 

The doctrines that are popularly called '' evaogelic," are the genuine 
doctrines of the church. 

When evangelic truth and apostolic order go hand in hand, admi- 
rable is the combination. Thus instructed, and thus placed, the 
weakest Christian may meet with confidence the boldest champion 
that Popery ever produced, and carry off a victory, even by the con- 
fession of the Papists themselves. 

But while Evangelic truth is certainly a mighty weapon, without 
apostolic order on the part of its advocate, the Papist will have some- 
thing to say, which will at least appear to be weighty, and which will 
satisfy his partisans. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STATUS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

Having, then, everything in our church that can enable us most 
successfully to iight its battles against all adversaries, and particularly 
against the Papists^apostolicity of doctrine and apostolicity of posi- 
tion — ^let us proceed to consider, on the other hand, the nature, cha- 
racter, and standing of the Church of Home, and more especially of 
those branches of it of late planted in these countries. 

There is no manner of doubt that the Roman Church was originally 
a pure and holy one. The prevalent opinion is, that Saint Peter 
preached in it. 

When in his First Epistle, addressing the Christians dispersed over 
all the world, under the denomination of "the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia," (1 Peter, 
i. 1), he joins in the salutation with himself, " the church that is at 
Babylon, and Marcus his son;" (v. 13;) it has been ordinarily inter- 
preted that he meant the Church at Rome and St. Mark. Here it is 
said that he preached, and that St. Mark wrote his gospel under his, 
St. Peter's, instruction. Eusebius, the most ancient ecclesiastical 
historian whose works are extant, records these facts in his second book; 
he states that at Rome St Peter confounded Simon Magus, preached 
with great success, and was at last crucified with his head downwards* 
To gainsay historical records so express would seem to be a likely way 
to bring all history into doubt. But whatever may be thought about 
the residency and preaching of St. Peter at Rome, there can be no 
manner of question but that St. Paul preached there. (See Acts, chap, 
xxvii.) And in his Epistle to the Romans, written before his arrival 
there, (Romans, i. 10, 11,) he testifies that ''the faith" of the members 
of that ckurch was " spoken of throughout the world." (ver. 8.) 

The Church of Rome, then, is most certainly apostolic in its origin ; 
and indubitable history testifies, that for a length of time it continued 
to be to the nations of the earth a burning and a shining light. 

Bnt both Christ and his apostles foretold, that in the lapse of time 
there would come to pass a great apostasy from the Christian failh; 
and the whole Scripture of the Old and of the New Testament conveys 
to us the astounding truth, that the famous Church of Rome— built up 
by the two great apostles ; the Apostle of the circumcision, and the 
Apostle of the uncircumcision ; that the very Church of Rome should 
be, in the fulness of time, the head and leader of the revolt from Christ, 
of the rebellion against him ; in a word, of the great foretold Apostasy. 
When our Lord, announcing the state of things that should arise after 
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liis departure, and that should exist toward the end of the vorld, 
declares that there should he " false Christs and false prophets," and 
a prevalent inclination to seduce and to deceive his elect ; (compare 
Jk^tt. xxiv., Mark xiii., and Luke xxi. ;) that there should he " ivars^ 
and rumours of wars ; nation rising against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom ;" and that his followers should he ** delivered up to 
councils, heaten in synagogues, and hrought before rulers and kings 
for his name sake ;" he furnishes us with the clearest intimation that 
the glorious truths of the Gospel should be perverted, obscured, and 
abandoned, for in their light and with their maintenance such occur- 
rences as he foreshows would be impossible. However, his words 
merely foretel an extremely deplorable condition of the church and of 
the world, without conveying to us much that would enable us to par- 
ticularise the evil that was to be apprehended. It is from the writings 
of his apostles that we are enabled to gather the precise bearing of his 
own language. 

St. Peter is emphatic on the subject ; " There were false prophets 
among the people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them." (a Peter ii. 1.) In these words he announces a 
departure or apostasy from the faith, for they should " deny the Lord 
that bought them ;" and yet he intimates to us, that this denial should 
not be open and explicit, but secret and hypocritical, for he assimi* 
lates the "false teachers," whose coming he predicts, to the "false 
prophets" under the law. Now these false prophets, so far from openlt^ 
denying Jehovah, constantly spoke in his name, saying, " the Lord 
had said," when " the Lord had not spoken." " They feared the 
Lord, and served their own gods ;" they worshipped idols, whilst they 
called on the name of the Most High. But it is a truth demon* 
Btrable from Scripture, that those who act thus, are not merely said 
to corrupt the service of God, but to abandon it altogether; and, as 
such was the character of the apostasy of the false prophets, we may 
infer from the language of St. Peter,' that that which should arise in 
the Christian church would be similar. He declares that the love of 
money should be a ruling motive with these " false teachers," who, 
through covetousness, should with feigned words " make merchandise" 
of the church, (ver. 3.) And by using as an illustration of the awful 
spirituarcalamity the fall of the angels, (ver. 3,) he gives us to imder- 
stand, that the announced corruption should involve the rain of 
churches once eminent and highly favoured. When he tells us, that 
the abomination should come in " privily," he leads us to understand 
that the apostasy was not to be looked for as an event, but as the 
result of the gradual spread of moral disorder. The picture that he 
gives of the state of the world during its prevalence, (2 Peter, ii. 3,) is 
exceedingly fearful. St. Jude in his Epistle, short as it is, forcibly 
delineates the same sad state of things. Still both these apostles leave 
us much to leam^with respect to the details of the apostasy which they 
predict. 
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It is in the Epistles of St. Paul that the apostasy is most strikinglj 
delineated. The second chapter of the Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians is celebrated for the extraordinary fulness of its develop- 
ment of the coming evil. My work would merge into a series of 
sermons if I attempted to expand to their full extent the views brought 
before us in this chapter ; I shall, therefore, not do so, but merely 
give a summary of its contents, entreating my readers, each for him- 
self, to study it diligently. St. Paul here, then, shows us that the 
apostasy should be almost universal in its spread ; (ver. 10 — 12 ;) that 
it should be consummated and presided over by an individual of vast 
power, who should confirm his unholy pretensions by false miracles; 
by signs, and lying wonders, (ver. 9,) which should the more readily 

!)revail through a preparedness for delusion on the part of his victims, 
ver. 10, 11.) He informs us that this great adversary of the true 
faith should occupy an exalted place in the church; should arrogate to 
himself divine powers, exalting himself even above God ; (ver. 4 ;) all 
this, of course, not by open opposition, but in the way of delusion, as 
though he could bring God from heaven, and make money by exhibit- 
ing him, as it were, to the people. He calls this tremendous persott 
by the very name wherewith Christ designated Judas, " the son of 
perdition ; " (ver. Q, see John xvii. 3 ;) thusgivingus to understand that 
he should possess the apostolic office, and therefore be a great bishop ; 
apostate, in fact, while professing singular reverence for his Master ; 
kissing him while beti'aying him. He tells us that the antagoni8ti(5- 
power to this frightful system of apostasy should be the' Word of God,, 
the spirit of which breathed forth by the faithful, should have a con- 
suming effect upon the Apostasy, (ver. 8.) He further shows us the 
immense duration of the thing ; the " mystery of iniquity" was work- 
ing in thf3 apostles' day, but it was then kept down by a counteracting 
influence ; (ver. 7 ;) this counteracting influence was the persecuting 
spirit of Pagan Rome ; but when that should be taken away by the 
conversion of the Pagan emperors, when the tide of riches and worldly 
glory, of fashion and vanity, should flow into the church, then would the 
iniquity work and brew, ferment and spread, until the lump should 
become leavened with the " leaven of the Pharisees," and all, but the 
few exceptions, be a mass of foul putridity, meet to be the prey of the 
spiritual vulture who was foreshowed. I say the mystery of iniquity 
was working in the apostle s time, but it was not to be destroyed until 
the coming of the Lord. (ver. 7, 8.) 

This is a wonderful prophecy, and wonderful has been the accord- 
ance of the church in its application ever since the time that it became 
applicable, if, indeed, I should say that such an accordance is wonder- 
ful. The real wonder would be, if there were any popular misappre- 
hension about its scope. ""^ 

Clear as, I am sure, my readers will admit tiie above to be, every- 
thing like a ground for doubter hesitation is done away by revelations 
still more distinct. In what has been stated, a huge monster is 
brought before the apprehension of the reader. His dimensions, are 
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«een to be vast ; the period of his devastations long ; the field which he 
strews with carnage wide ; but -he must be ascertained by distinct 
features. Mahommedanism is a monster — infidelity is a monster, 
there must be marks and tokens which shall establish the identity of 
the great monster in question ; or, to drop symbolical language, reason, 
that it may be satisfied, requires to be supplied with such details of 
the foretold evil as may free us from any doubt on the subject of what 
is meant. Now these details the very same apostle gives us farther 
on. In 1 Timothy iv., he introduces the subject of the coming Apos- 
tasy afresh, and gives us such particulars with respect to it as sets 
every question at Test. He tells us two remarkable peculiarities of the 
great antichristian system. It should inculcate and enforce — First, 
vows of celibacy, "forbidding to marry:" secondly, it should incul- 
cate and enforce vows of poverty, " commanding to abstain from 
meats." Tho admirable Joseph Mede forcibly argues that the word 
" meats " here, as in other parts of Scripture, does not merely mean 
flesh meats, but that it stands as our " daily bread " does in the Lord*s 
Prayer for all the necessaries of life ; and, consequently, that the 
above-mentioned mark of the Apostasy in Timothy indicates that it 
should be distinguished by enforcing on its votaries the renunciation 
of all sorts of property. Can we fail then in recognising, in these two 
particulars, the monkish celibacy and poverty of the Papal system? I 
would not by this application of the latter mark exclude its very 
pointed applicability to those contemptible distinctions of meats, by 
which Popery reduces to the condition of a grovelling subserviency, 
her wretched dupes, inducing them to think that the Almighty God 
can be conciliated by the use of a prescribed dietary, and that He 
can look upon men with greater or less favour (I speak it with 
reverence) according as they eat cod and cockle-sauce or mutt(m chops. 

Popery has endeavoured to get out of the very obvious condemnation 
in which this passage would involve it, by stating that what the pas- 
sage aims at is the early heresy of the Manichees and Gnostics ; but 
the Holy Spirit has rendered the cavil an absurdity, by embodying in 
the prophecy a declaration that it should be applicable, not at the early 
period in which those ancient heretics prevailed, but ** in the latter 
times." (verse 1.) 

The prophecy under consideration, however, fixes the brand in a man- 
ner still more ample. They were to apostatise from the faith, " giving 
heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils," or, as the origin^d 
has it, "doctrines of {i. e, concerning) demons." And the word 
** demons " in the Scripture use of it, as may be proved, means the 
spirits of deceased persons. How clearly does this characteristic 
denote Popery. Look at its mass books, its brevaries, its " Manuals 
of Devotions," its " Keys of Heaven," its " Garden of the Soul," its 
" Paths to Paradise," — ^considerthe prayers contained in these books, 
the spirit of the worship which they would produce or further, and 
you will perceive that the mind influenced by them is altogether 
turned away from God to the saints ; and of the thousands of supplica- 
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tions which they contain, mark out those addressed to God, and you 
will find that they constitute an ^ceedingly diminutive fraction of the 
whole. I care nothing at all ahout the contemptible cavillations by whioh 
the Finish advocate would strive to get rid of this argument. He 
would say the books are not authorised, they are merely the compila- 
tions of pious individuals, the church is not responsible for them — ^to 
all such objections I would reply, the books aiepopidar; they denote 
the prevalent opinion in your church. I care not who may be respon- 
sible for that opinion, there it is ; such is your church, whatever may 
have made it so ; and when I find that such the great Apostasy was 
to be, the identity quite satisfies my mind, and the rather, inasmuch 
as I am perfectly able to demonstrate, that the simple abandonment 
of the Scriptural doctrine of justification by faith alone, must necessarily 
mei^e into that very development of darkness which saint worship is. 

It is thus we must grapple with Popery. We must not condescend 
to make " points " against it. It is the spirit of the thing that we 
must take, contrast it with the spirit of the true religion, and hold both 
up to the public gaze. Who would think of allowing a robber or a mur- 
derer, whose depredations and bloody-mindedness afflicted the whole 
eommunity, to get off victorious, and laugh at the tribunals, because 
he could make a parade of acts of benevolence effected through the 
instrumentality of those spoils of which he had plundered his neigh- 
bours? The spirit of Popery is that of rank idolatry ; foul, gross, and 
abominable, so much more dangerous than the worship of Fo, 
Budh, or Juggernaut, in that it is more subtle in its character. I can 
easily conceive that God out of heaven looking down on Irish Popery, 
and on the awful profanities, immoralities, and cruelties of the Brah- 
mins and of the Thugs, may regard with a greater amount of abhor- 
rence the former than the latter. The system of Pagan idolatry is 
practised in defiance of his power, and in the absence of his Word 
living and written ; but Popery to all its monstrous soul-degrading and 
Boul-destroying delusions, adds the frightful blasphemy of recommend- 
ing them by divine authority, by which authority also it pretends that 
the Pope and his church have a power that is paramount to that of the 
Word itself. No, we must never allow ourselves to be brought into an 
oblivion of the real spirit of the system by accidents connected with it. 

With the most perfect contentment would I submit the Pro- 
testantism of our church, or the religious writings of its most ultra- 
Protestant members, to a test similar to that by which I would try 
Popery. Gather together the books of devotion used by our people ; 
their books of family orprivate prayer, their hymn books, Week's Prepara- 
tions, and so forth, and mark the spirit which they all breathe. Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons in one God, alone are exalted and 
glorified ; man is abased ; Christ is held forth as the sole Mediator ; 
the Holy Spirit as the life-giving Sanctifier ; to none but God is the 
note of praise sounded forth — ^the language of supplication or the 
incense of human worship offered up; and as the result and the 
accompaniment of all this, the heart of man is thrown open, candour, 
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and simplicity, and truth, sincere love, and unpretending benevolence 
abound ; no dark tribunals are instituted ; no directories of the con- 
science established, that " put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
necs, bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ;" but in the glorious light 
and air of heaven, the children of men walk abroad safely, and breathe 
freely, and a right standard of religion being elevated, reason and 
truth on every subject enjoy their legitimate supremacy. 

The passage before referred to (I Timothy iv.) does not merely give 
those details of the predicted evil already mentioned ; but it describes 
the character of the men who should introduce and extend the great 
delusion. It paints them as " speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their 
conscience seared with a hot iron ;" (ver. 2 ;) and when a little fiirth^ 
on it raises the warning voice against "profane and old wives' 
fables ;" it clearly indicates to us that the coming Apostasy should be 
contemptible for a credulity that would drink in and swallow down 
without hesitation those lying legends for which superstition is ever 
infamous. 

I think I cannot better illustrate the statement just made than by 
giving an account of " Saint Philomene." I derive my information 
from a little work that is very popular in Ireland, it bears the following 
title: — "The Life and Miracles of Saint Philomene, virgin and 
martyr, whose sacred body was lately discovered in the Catacombs at 
Rome, and from thence transferred to Mugnano, in the kingdom 
of Naples. Translated from the French. Second edition, accurately 
revised. Dublin: printed by William Powell, 68, Thomas-street, 
1841." It is introduced by the following commendatory document : — 

APPROBATION. 

** The present work being extracted from larger works printed in Italy with the 
approbation of the ecclesiastical authority, and having b€»n examined hf theolo^ 
gians worthy of onr confidence, we permit the printine and circulation of it in our 
diocese, referring, however, on this matter, to the declarations of the author, and. 
especially to the decree of Urban VIH. We believe, moreover, after the example 
of many of our colleagues in the episcopacy, that we second the designs of Divine 
Providence by recommending to the faithM of our diocese the devotion to the 
blessed Thaumaturga, Philomene, virgin and miutyr, persuaded that it will produce, 
as it has done elsewhere, the most abundant fruits of sanctification. 

** Given at Eribnrg, in our Episcopal House, the 14th of July, 1834. 

"X PETER TOBIAS, 
** Bishop of Xiausanne and Geneva. 

"J. X. FONTANA, 
" Chancellor of the Bishopric." 

Perhaps some of my readers may not be aware that Dublin abounds 
in a species of warehouses that would be quite unnecessary in a Pro* 
testant city. In these repositories there are vended the numerous 
** tools" by which a pious Papist hopes " to work out his salvation." 

I can scarcely illustrate the subject better than by giving, " bodily,** 
an advertisement taken from the " Catholic Registry " for 1844. This 
I do without charging Miss Dowling anything for the publication. 
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FOREIGN VESTMENTS, 

GOLD AND SILVEE LACE, THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 

ITALIAN AND FBENCH ENGKAVINGS, PORCELAIN VASES, 

FONTS, AND STATUES, 

IVORY AND BRONZE CRUCIFIXES. BEADS, MEDALS, &C., &C. 

WARE-ROOMS (fIRST FLOOR), 7, ESSEX-BRIDGE, 
(Next house but one to the Catholic Book Society.) 

MISS DOWLING, 

In returning thanks to the Catholic Prelates, Clergy, and Gentry, for their distin- 
guished patronage, respectfully acquaints them that shehas inst returned from Paris^ 
Brussels, and Antwerp, where she has made extensive purcnases. Her ware-rooms 
will be found to contain an assortment of Vestments and Church Ornaments, which^ 
fc3T richness, variety, and moderate prices, cannot be equalled in this kingdom. 

Miss DowLiNois constantly supplied with an extensive and elegant assortment 
of the following Articles, at moderate prices : 



ALTAR ORNAMENTS. 
Rich and Plain Vestments. 
Do. lined with Black and Violet. 
High Mass Suits, in Gold and Silver 

Cloth. 
Copes and Benediction Veils. 
Embroidered, Brocaded, and Plain 

Stoles. 
Lace, Cambric, and Muslin Surplices. 
Jj&wn and Linen Albs, and Cinctures. 
Embroidered Mitres. 
Do. in Gold and Silver Cloth and Tissue. 
Cambric, Lawn, and Lace Rochets. 
Cassocks, in Silk and Tabinet. 
Pontifical Shoes, Gloves, and Cinctures. 
Altar Linens, Cinctures, and Antepen- 

dinms. 
Soutannes, in Valentia, Cloth, and Stuff. 
Caps and Stocks. 

Chalice, Oil-stock, and Pyx covers. 
Altar Charts, in Sheet, Boards, and 

Framed. 
Tabernacles made to order. 
Do. for Pyx and Oil-stocks. 
Black Copes and Palls. 
Holy-water Fonts and Asperges. 
Silver and Brass Crosses for beads. 
Silver and Brass Reliquaries. 
Painted and gilt Porcelain Fonts. 
Do. in Bronze, Ivory, and Ebony. 
Cocoa Cases for Beads. 
Altar Bread Boxes. 
Registers for Breviaries and Prayer 

Books. 
Gold and Silver Lace and Fringe. 
Gold and Silver Stole Tassels. 
Carved, Gilt, and Mahogany Book 

Stands. 



Altar Cruets, in Porcelain, Glass, and 

Plated. 
Musical and Plain Altar Bells. 
Stamps and Cutters for Altar-breads. 
Ivory, Bronze, and Silver Crucifixes. 
Silver Oil-stocks, and Pyx Cases. 
Altar Candlesticks, richly gilt. 
Imitation Spring Candles. 
Best Wax and Spermaceti do. 
Do. Candlemas and Paschal do. 
Vases richly gilt, with Inscriptions, 
Artificial Flowers for do. 
Religious Statues, in gilt and plaift 

Porcelain, 
Wax Images for Cribs. 
Beads for Religious Communities. 
Serge and Veiling for do. 
Leather Cinctures and Rings. 
Gold and Silver Rings made to order. 
Cornelian, Coral, Fruit, and Agate 

Beads. 
Do. chained in Silver, and Silver 

Decades. 
Large and small Cocoa Beads. 
First Communion and Confirmation 

Medals. 
Large and small Medals of Saints. 
Imitation Gold Lace and Fringe. 
White and Yellow Orris and Fringe. 
Gold, Silver, and Imitation Spangles. 
Purl and Twists for Embroidering. 
Embroidered Ciborium Covers. 
Gold and Silver Lambs, Doves, anci 

Pelicans. 
Vestments made from the most approved 

patterns. 
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Such merchandize as that which is here ventilated, (when we con- 
sider that all is intended for " sacred" use,) may suggest to many, 
thoughts about Popery not devoid of weight and importance. Talk 
of benefitting a people besotted to the degree, that they can regard 
such a trumpery announcement, not only without contempt, but with 
respect ! You might as well dream of elevating to greatness and dig- 
nity, a community of schoolboys in their nonage. Bad as infidelity is, 
it is positively an advance upon the puerilities, or rather the babyism, 
of the papal system. 

However, among the favourite pictures vended by Miss Dowling and 
her ** brother chips," or, perhaps, rather, her ** sister chips" — for appro- 
priately enough, this trade is generally followed by the female sex — ^^is 
that of our " saint," Philomene. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of meeting with an old friend, a 
clergyman of our church, who had been travelling on the continent, 
and who had spent a considerable time in the Papal states. He 
informed me, that at that time all Italy was in an actual ferment, 
through the excitement caused by the worship of this new " saint ;" 
that her image was to be seen in all places, with hundreds of devotees 
prostrated before it, while there was no end of the miracles attributed 
to .her. 

Now, I venture to say, that there is no rational Christian man, who 
will consider the statements made with respect to this supposed saint, 
who will not be constrained to admit that they afford the clearest evi- 
dence that the whole history from beginning to end involves a lie 
ridiculously transparent. He will agree with me in believing, that 
there never was any such saint at all — I question w^hether he will not go 
further, and insist that no such being as Philomene ever existed — ^that 
the narrative was got up for the mere purpose of bringing money into 
the coffers of a priest ; that the reception of it implies the deepest 
moral degradation on the part of its recipients, and shows them to be 
utterly unsuited in their present state for constitutional liberty or 
privilege. But I must not stop here ; the thing must be spiritually 
considered, and 1 will ask the man w^ho thus considers it, to declare, 
whether he can conceive it possible to offer a greater insult to the God 
of Truth, than that which is involved in looking for his favour through 
the intercession of one who certainly never had a more substantial 
existence than Tom Jones, Parson Adams, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuzzlewit, Barnaby Eudge, or any other 
of the heroes and heroines of Romance. There is just this difference 
between the characters in the novels and her saintship, that in the 
former there is, at least, a tribute rendered to common sense and the 
intellect of mankind ; there is an effort to keep clear of anything that 
would shock probability ; whereas the great merit of the history of the 
saint seems to be, that it sets probability at defiance. There is no 
doubt but that the very essence of miracles is, that they are naturally 
impossible ; but all the Scripture miracles come recommended to us 
by the greatness of the occasion to which they were subservient. There 
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is a dignity connected with them, which, however infidels may sneer, 
has ever subdued anything resembling popular infidelity, or given to 
that infidelity, should it unhappily have existed, such a character of 
frenzy and madness as to render its verdict, in a matter of truth and 
falsehood, a mere nullity. Not so, however, the miracles of our saint. 
They imply such a prevalent delusion, they are so evidently lies, and 
worse than lies — humbug, that they cannot be broached in a popular 
assembly, as I have again and again experienced, without exciting roars 
of laughter. 

With these few introductory remarks, I proceed to my subject. 

The writer of the little book informs us, that he borrows his mate- 
rials from a work written on the " saint," by Don Francis de Lucia, 
who recommends it by an introduction, explanatory of the immense 
and sudden spread of the reputation and worship of " Philomene," whom 
he designates, "Thaumaturga," i.e. the "great miracle worker." He 
quotes the language of Don Francis, thus : — His own comment is so 
edifying, that I give the whole passage : 

•* The greatest miracle, undoubtedly, of all which the Lord has wrought in favour 
of the holy martyr, is the astonishing rapidity with which her veneration has been 
propagated. Like the light, that in a fe>v instants bounds over the measureless 
space between heaven and earth, the name of Saint Philomene, particularly since 
the miraculous (and well-proved) sweat [ ! ! ! ] which was seen, in 1823, upon one of 
iser statues, erected in^e church of Mugnano, has reached in a few years to the ends 
<^ the world. The books that speak of her miracles; the images representing her, 
have been carried by zealous missionaries into China, into Japan, and to several 
Catholic establishments in America and in Asia. In Europe devotion towards her 
is extending, not only in the country and in the villages, but also in the most cele- 
brated and populous cities. The great and the humble, the shepherds and their 
•Bocks, unite in doing her honour. At their head aie seen cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, heads of religions orders, and ecclesiastics, deserving consideration by their 
dignities, their learning, and virtue. From the Christian pulpit the most eloquent 
orators publish her glory ; and all the faithful, who know her, in the kingdom of 
Naples particularly, and in the neighbouring countries, where there are millions of 
them, give to her with common accord the name of Thaumaturga. This," con- 
tinues the same author^ " which we see, we touch, as it were, with the hand, and 
which might be called the most wonderful of the miracles, makes us hope that one 
day, which day is perhaps not far distant, the glorious name of St. Philomene will 
hold a distinguished place in the Eoman Martyrology, and the universal church will 
render to her a solemn devotion." 

The hope of the author appears to be well founded. Already in 1827, the keeper 
of the holy relics, Monsignor Filippo Ludovici, presented to his holiness Pope Leo 
XII., a copy of the second edition of the work of Don Francis de Lucia. In conse- 
quence of what the celebrated missionary, Don Sauveur Pascali, who was present, 
said, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, after running rapidly over the work, and having 
asked many questions to Monsignor Ludovici concerning the miracles wrought 
through the holy martyr, appeared impressed with a high admiration for her ; and 
at the same time, praising God for the power which he had given her, he blessed, 
in the most affectionate terms, the persons who, under the protection of this great 
saint, (these are his words,) consecrated themselves, though in the midst of the world, 
to the practice of perfection. 

From that time the number of the devout towards St. Philomene is daily multi- 
plied in the very centre of Catholicity. I have myself witnessed in 1832, and have 
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Been with my own eyes, in the pomp displayed in the fetes celebrated in her honour, 
persons who had received from her the most signal favoar. The following are 
extracts from two letters written from the same city by a trustworthy person, the one 
dated April 4, and the other, May 20, 1834 : '* Our St. Philomene does not cease 
to perform prodigies at Rome, at Ancona, at Ferrara, at Naples, and at Florence. 
In the last-named city, the Bey. P. F., who was preaching the lent to the court of 
the Grand Duke, made the panegyric of the young Thaumaturga. Her devotion is 
extending visibly. At Caravita we have a superb picture of the saint ; and we shall 
soon have her chapel. Every day they make of her new engravings." 

** The good St. PhUomene continues to obtain all sorts of favours for those who 
are devout towards her. To describe here the cures and other miraculous favours 
obtained by her intercession, would be to compose some volumes. At Rome are 
seen, exposed in several churches, her picture and her relics. The people go in 
crowds to pay them veneration — they make prayers of nine days — three days, &c. 
Encourage and propagate devotion to the young Thaumaturga : you will receive 
from it, l^th for yourself and for others, peculiar graces and favours." 

I ought also to add, as I have heard myself in Italy, that a great number of 
bishops, both in the kingdom of Naples and the Papal States, have ordered in their 
dioceses, that a public devotion should be rendered to the saint, and their clergy say 
the mass of her, and recite the office. ** It is," says the above-cited author, ** a debt 
of gratitude which they have contracted, and which they have desired to discharge^ 
for the benefits which the saint has bestowed abundantly on their flocks." 

May this work, then, which I cast, like the last farthing of the widow, into the 
treasury of the glorious martyr, draw upon me a look of her benevolence, and con- 
tribute to the propagation of her devotion, as well as to the manifestation of her 
power, in the places where her name and her glory are yet unknown. 

Can anything be more deplorable than the fatuity which would 
derive from the rapid extension of popular delusion and idolatry, aa 
argument in favour of the foundation on which they rest. Having^ 
thus, however, commended the fiction by the extensive credence given 
to it, he proceeds in the first chapter to give us an account of " the 
discovery of the body of St. Philomene." I shall give the passage, 
merely entreating my readers to keep in mind that it was in condescen- 
sion to the infamous system — the soul-destroying system of hateful 
delusion and deceit, which propagates the lies set down in this history, 
that the ministers of the Crown of England — traitors to the welfare 
of the people and the throne — ^lavished the national money in support 
of the den of ignorance, yea, and its well-spring too, at Maynooth. 

The blessed body of St Philomene was found in 1802, on the 25th of May, during 
one of those annual excavations which are usually made at Rome, in those places 
which have been rendered sacred by the burial of the martyrs. Those excavations 
took place this year in the catacombs of St Priscilla, on'the new SaJarianwsy, 
The first thing discovered was the sepulchral stone, which was remarkable for its 
singularity. It was of baked earth, and distinguished by several symbols, bearing 
allusion to virginity and martyrdom. They were cut with a transverse line, formed 
by an inscription, of which the first and last letters appeared to have been effaced by 
the instruments of the workmen, when endeavouring to detach it from the tomb : k 
was conceived in these words : 

fFi) LuMENA, PAX Tecum Fi (At).* 

The learned Father Parthenio, S. J., ["Society of Jesus ;" very probably the 
• Filumena, peace be with thee, Amen. 
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** learned Father" had the whole thing manufactured under his own direction,] 
thinks that the two last letters, Fi, ought to be united to the first word of the inscrip- 
tion, according to the usage of the ancients, which he says was common to the 
Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Arabs, Hebrews ; and he adds, there are some traces of it 
to be found even amongst the Greeks. But the discussions on this point must be 
left to the learned, and it will be sufficient for us to observe, with the same learned 
Father, that, ** on sepulchral stones, placed by the Christian upon the tombs of the 
martyrs who confessed Jesus Christ m the first persecution j in place of the formula, 
Jn pace, generally more used, they put Pax tecum which is something more lively 
and mote animated." 

The stone having been removed, the sacred relics of the holy martyr appeared, 
and dose beside, an earthen vase of extremely thin materia), one-half of it broken, 
and the sides encrusted with dried blood. The blood, a sure sign of the sort of 
martyrdom which terminated the days of St. Philomcno, had been, according to the 
practice of the primitive church, collected by pious Christians* When the Cluistians 
could not themselves perform this office of devotion, they had recourse to the Pagans, 
and sometimes even to the executioners of their brethren, in order to have, togetlicr 
with their venerable remains, their sacred blood, ofiered so generously to him, who, 
upon the cross, sanctified, by the efiusion of his own blood, the sacrifices, the pains, 
and the death of his children. 

Whilst they were engaged in detaching from the different pieces of the broken 
vase, the blood that adhered to them, and that, with the greatest care, they gathered 
in a crystal urn the small particles, the persons present, amongst whom were some 
men of talent and cultivated minds, were astonished in seeing sparkle, [ ! ! I ] all on 
a sudden, tlie nm upon which their eyes were fixed. They drew nearer ; they 
viewed at leisure the wonderful phenomenon, and with sentiments of the most lively 
admiration, joined to the most profound respect, blessed God, ** who is glorified in 
his saints." The sacred particles, in falling from the vase into the urn, were trans- 
formed into various precious and shining bodies ; [ ! ! ! ] some presenting the lustre 
and colour of the purest gold, some of silver, some appearing like diamonds, 
rubies, oneralds, and o.her precious stones ; so that in place of the matter, of which 
the colour, in detaching it from the vase, was brown and dark, they saw only in the 
crystal the mingled brilliancy of difierent colours, like those that shine in the 
rainbow. 

The witnesses of this prodigy were not men to doubt of what they had seen with 
their eyes, and examined with attention *, they knew that God, particularly to those 
whom, in heaven, he loads with the riches of his glory, is not so sparing of his gifts 
as that a like miracle could cost him much. They considered it, not only in itself, 
as a shadow of that heavenly brightness promised in the sacred writings to the body 
and soul of the just; Fulgebunt justi sicut 8ol.,.et tangvam scintUla. — (Wisdom, 
iii. 7) ; [The just shall shine as the sun... and as sparks,] but also in the happy 
and salutary effects which it produced in their hearts. They felt their faith revive, 
and had the^ desired to compare the present and the past, tney might have recalled 
to mind, to justify their pious belief, many similar facts ; that, for example, of St. 
John Nepomucene, whose body having been cast into the Muldau,wa8 distinguished 
in. the midst of the waters, during the night, by the brilliant light which clothed it 
like a garment. What is told of St. Philomenc is certainly more wonderful, but 
yet, how far short of that miracle, of which it is the figure and the pledge, the 
resanection of the body, when the elect shall be transformed into the glory of Jesus 
Christ! 

In reading the foregoing, one must be struck with admiration at the permanence 
of this miraculous transformation. At the present time it excites the wonder of 
all who go to venerate the sacred relics. They see sJso, in the same urn, the same 
brilliant bodies, but their brilliancy has not always the same liveliness, and the 
colours with which they shine have at different moments different shades : at one 
time it is the appearance of the ruby, at another that of the emerald that predomi- 
nates ; again, their brilliancy is at times as it wci*e tarnished by a light layer of 
ashes. Once only it was observed to disappear, and the terrified eyes of those who 
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witnessed it saw, in the sacred urn, but a little ordinary earth. But this new miracle 
terminated, as soon as t^e unworthy eyes of a person, who shortly afterwards died 
suddenly, had ceased to profane the* holiness of the venerable relics. [!!!!!] 
O God, how the display of thy power is at the same time amiable and tenible ! 

A difficulty may here present itself to the reader's mind. This prodigy, -as we 
have called it, took place first at the moment of the extraction of the holy body from 
the catacombs ; the eye-witnesses must hare spoken of it, and consequently it must 
have made a noise in Home ; how then has it happened, that, lh>mthe 25th of May, 
1802, until almost the middle of L805, an object so worthy of all resp«ct should, 
instead of being exposed upon the altars to receive the homage of the faithfulj have 
been kept concealed and confounded with several other b^ies of holy martyrs, 
which it had not pleased the Lord to honour in so singular a manner ? But let us 
reflect on and admire the wise slowness, and the supernatural, as it were, circum- 
spection of the Court of Rome, when called upon to pronounce on these extraor- 
dinary events. Let us meditate particularly on the views of Providence in regard 
of these sacred remains, and the difficulty will disappear. Yes ; God wished as all 
that has since happened concurs to prove, that this new sun, like the morning, 
after having shed the first light, should remain some time longer under the 
clouds. 

The second chapter is headed, " The History of the Martyrdom of 
St. Philomene." This " history " is given in most minute detail. 
The birth, and birth-place, the parentage, and the extraordinary 
adventures of the " saint," with the exact day of her ** martyrdom," 
are brought before us. How discovered? In the pages of some 
ancient author? Not at all. They were revealed " to three dififerent 
persons." The following are the words of our historian : — 

It is well to remark, 1st, that these revelations have been to three diflfer«Bt per- 
sons, of whom the first is a young artisan, very well known to Don Francis de 
Lnda, who, in his work, spread by thousands of copies in the kingdom of Naples 
and the surrounding states, renders public testimony to the purity of his conscience 
and to his solid piety. The second is a zealous priest, now a canon, for whom the 
devotion to the holy martyr, of whom he was the perpetual panegyrist, procured the 
most singular favours. The third is one of those virgins consecrated to €rod in an 
austere cloister, about thirty years of age, and living at Naples. 2nd. These three 
persons were unknown to each other ; they have never had any communicati<Mi, and 
inhabit countries far separated from each other. 3rd. The accounts which they 
have given, whether by word of mouth, or by writing, fully agree as to the baas 
and principal dicumstances, and in no place contradict the epitaph which we have 
iust explained, and give to it, by the detaUs, an elucidataon as clear as it is edifyingw 
(p.p.26,27.) 

My readers will, no doubt, perceive that the whole thing was the 
work of the Jesuits. The correspondence which they keep up with 
distant countries, and the variety of agency that they can command, 
explain the whole matter. Don Francis was the confederate, as I 
conjecture, of the holy brother who kept the bone repository at Rome, 
by whom, perhaps, the whole affair was contrived as a money-making 
speculation. That its obvious tendency is to bring into doubt the 
whole Christian revelation, and to promote inMelitj, no reasonabie 
person will question. The " epitaph " alluded to in the last extract, 
is certain symbols that were engraved on the tombstone of Hie "saint." 
•* The first was an anchor;" "the second an arrow;" "the third, * 
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almost in the middle of the stone, was a palm ; " "underneath which, 
there was represented a kind of lash made of thongs of leather, loaded 
with lead." " After these were two arrows, so arranged, that the first 
pointed upwards, and the other in a contrary direction." " Lastly, a 
lily appeared, the symbol of innocence and virginity." (p.p. 24-26.) 
These very slender materials for a biography, with the inscription 
before mentioned, alone were in writing ; they were, however, filled up 
and developed by "the revelations." "The artisan" received his 
information in the way of a vision ; the " saint" herself appeared to 
" the priest" one day as he was walking in the country ; but the most 
circumstantial " revelation " which, in fact, involved and included the 
others, was that made to " tlie nun." 

It seems that the saint appeared to this nun, whom she had pre- 
viously delivered " from temptations of mistmst and impurity." To 
these attacks of Satan " St. Philomene had made to succeed the sweet- 
ness of joy and peace." And upon the devotions of the nun towards 
her deliverer being increased, she experienced a proportionate increase 
of her favour. The nun had in her cell a little ttatue of the " saint." 
" Miraculous alterations began to be remarked in the face of this 
same statue." This circumstance led to its more public exhibition in 
the chapel of the community to which the nun was attached, and to a 
more pious reverence towards the saint The enthusiasm of the nun 
was more especially kindled ; and as she was on one occasion engaged 
in her prayers before the statue, " all on a sudden her eyes were closed 
in a manner that she was unable to open them, and a voice full of 
sweetness, which appeared to come from where the statue was, 
addressed her." Of course it was the saint herself. This was but the 
beginning of a series of utterances, during which she revealed to the 
nun her strange eventful history. 

"My dear sister," said she, * I am the daughter of a prince who 
governed a small state in Greece. My mother was also of royal blood, 
and as they were without children, and they both still idolaters, in 
order to obtain children they continually offered to their false God 
sacrifices and prayers." These prayers proved vain. However, a 
doctor from Rome, named Publius, seeing the affliction of the King 
and Queen, and pitying their " blindness, by the impulse of the Holy 
Ghost spoke to them of the Christian faith, and promised them pos^ 
terity if they would only consent to receive baptism." They acted on- 
the advice of this friend, and the birth of "Philomene" was the reward of 
their conversion. On the day of her baptism, "they called her Filu- 
mena, or, daughter of light (Jilia luminisy' Having grown up, the 
daughter made a vow of perpetual celibacy. " She dedicated her 
virginity to Jesus Christ." But it happened that her parents made a 
journey to Rome, and were introduced, with their daBghter, to the 
Emperor Dioclesian^ who overcome by the charms of the damsel, 
demanded her hand from the King, her father, in marriage. "1 shall 
place at your disposal," said the Emperor, " all the force of l3ae empixe^ 
and shall ask in return only one thing, that is the hand of jour daughterJ' 
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The father, delighted with the prospect of such an alliance, con- 
cluded that he had only to broach the matter to his daughter, in order 
to ensure compliance. But " Philomene" was inexorable. " My vir- 
ginity," said she, " belongs to Christ ; I can no longer dispose of it." 
The queen, her mother, was as much provoked witli this decison as 
was her father, but their joint efforts failed in altering the resolve of 
the inflexible young lady. ** No, no," said she to them, " God and 
that virginity which I have vowed to him, before every thing — before 
you, before my country !" She was brought to the emperor, who, on 
his part, did all in his power to win her, but his promises and threats 
were equally useless. He then got into a violent lit of anger, and 
threw the object of his admiration, loaded with chains, into prison. 
But the Virgin Mary, *' the queen of virgins, holding her divine son 
in her aims," appeared to the lovely prisoner ; refreshed her bodily 
weakness, and confirmed her spiritual resolves. The emperor then 
took the resolution of having her publicly tortured, and, in the first 
place, condemned her to be scourged. He had her beaten with such 
violence that her " body, bathed in blood, appeared but one single 
wound." In this state he had her dragged back to prison, but " two 
angels" appeared to her, and ** pouring a health-giving balm" over her 
wounds, renewed her strength, and rendered her beauty still more 
dazzling. When Dioclesian heard this, his fury knew no bounds. 
He commanded an ** anchor to be tied to her neck, and that she 
should be buried in the waters of the Tiber." The moment she was 
precipitated into the river " two angels came" to her " succour, and 
having cut the rope" which bound her to the anchor, " the anchor fell 
to the bottom of the Tiber, where it has remained to the present 
time." While they transported her " gently, in the view of an immense 
multitude, to the banks of the river." 

This miracle converted a number of the spectators, but only har- 
dened Dioclesian. He then ordered that she should be " shot with a 
4shower of arrows." ** Stuck all over" with them, her ** blood flowed on 
all sides ;" and she was again carried " back to her dungeon." But 
"" heaven honoured" her with " new favour;" she "fell into a sweet 
sleep," and found herself on awaking " perfectly cured." The Em- 
peror, **in a fit of rage," commanded her a second time to be pierced 
with sharp darts. The archers hastened to obey him. With all their 
strength they bent their bows ; but the arrows ** refused to second 
their intentions :" they fell harmless to the ground. The Emperor, 
-** enraged at the sight," called her a magician ; and, thinking that 
the action of fire could destroy the enchantment, he ordered the darts 
to be made red in a furnace, and dii'ected a second time against his 
lady-love." " It was done indeed," says the saint ; " but these darts, after 
liaving gone over a part of the space which they were to cross to come 
to me, took quite a contrary direction, and returned to strike those by 
whom they had been hurled ; six of the archers were killed by them !!!!!! 
and several among them renounced Paganism." At length the people 
began to murmur at the cruelty of the tyrant, who hastened to termi- 
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nate' the days of Fhilomene, and ordered her head to be cut off. *'Thu8 
did my soul," said she, "take flight towards myheavenlj SpoHsoj who 
placed me with the crown pf virginitjand the palm of martyrdom in a 
distinguished rank amongst the elect, who partake of the enjojfment 
of his divine presence. The day that was so happy for me, and saw 
me enter into glory, w^a a Fridayj and the hour of my death was the 
third after mid-day, (that is to say, the same hour that saw my 
divine Master expire.)" ' 

The barefaced extravagance of the above recital will astonish such 
Protestants as may not previously have seen it. The superfluity 
of impudence \yhich it indicates on the part of . the authors, and 
gullibility on the part of those who swallowed their story, si:^gGsts a 
fi^tate of society in the very lowest' degteo of imental decrepitude... 
Fools in point of principle? it -is little wonder that they are slaves iit 
reality. They must be devoid of th6 spirit, not, merely to assert 
liberty for themselves, but, eren to conceive its imture o^ realize its 
importance. Yet such is the condition of the Bomah, Catholic' people 
of Ireland. Legends as gross are popular through .every Popish part 
of the country. That Irish Protestant has no title to the name of 
patriot who does not expend his labour and his moneys employ his 
talent and his praVers to break' the shaciles which enthriai and degtade 
his fellovy^-COuntrymen. " . . ,. , .. . .. ,. i 

[. The third' (ijiftpt^r of i^e. bpok is exiifcitle^' " Jj^lMipncOf tjia Relii^i 
of St. Philpmene to MvigaBJoo; " and it abounds with .statemei^ts not 
less extrav^ant'than the preceding. Oiteof the devotees of the saint 
was at great expense in providing •an altar ^ofm^JBurble to stafid befo^^^ 
the image of the saint.. On the gireiit mairtile* 'slab, that \cp3irere(ij.3tl^ 
al^r, ther^ ar^ " stijl visible 'the marks, of «i,. miracle* Tho: worii^anr 
in i]3ing his chisel to, fl tit into its place split it in nearly the whole df^ 
its breadth. A number of persons were presenii and it may be im%; 
gined what trouble was felt by them, and whatconfua^6n*^by;thewq^^ 
li^ian. HiB ws^s, ,notwiths]twiid|ng tsbJ^^ ^xperi^ ift JW^ i^ 

sin(i. feeling humbled by this awkwardness be set h^s^lf to mencitha. 
brea6h. The breach was at this beginning more than a'flnger wide ^^ 
he endeavoured t6 unite the edges' by meanfe of |i plat6 of iii6ii,[ ahjdT 
th^tt filled the opening with ciBment.' Thsf 'finger of the sffinj. a|4l»ftj 
the hand of the workman by a wondetiTul miracle, joined in its former- 
state the marble that had been separated in so remarkable a manner. 
She left merely, at the plai>e wherd'it had been split, aline of a deej^ 
colour, which might bo taken for a vein in th6 stonS by a y^^bii 'uDLJIfc- 
qttainted with th^ niiracle/;; ^. '..,*,!, \.J.r ,., ..-r M^,^ - i» .-J 
It Were uttertyVupe^i^pu^ tft'cotnrifi^t, p;nlAa infatuation which) 
here challenges the" contempt and pity of the reader. 

Xhe:fourth,chap.^fT i? hea4^^!?MiJrac^es..Wl:«ght in,J'aYOur of 
Children." . To one^;of ih^e childi;en,. vfeo wp^ eidOied % her ©ameiithtl 
saint appeared, and "gave her some sweetmeats," saying, "My little 

X 
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Philomene take courage ; tell jour mamma that she must weep no 
more, that I will cure you." 

To a poor woman near her confinement, who had not means of pro- 
viding clothes for her offspring, the saint likewise appeared, bringing 
with her a "bundle of neat and elegant clothes, arranged with order! " 
From these there issued ** so sweet an odour that the air was embalmed 
with it. " The woman " took the treasure and kissed it, and was 
unable to express her gi-atitude to her heavenly benefactress." " The 
news of the miracle spread abroad, and persons came from all quarters 
to kiss the wonderful clothes and breathe the heavenly perfume they 
exhaled." 

It would be too great a trespass on the patience of the reader to 
prolong extracts embodying so much extravagance. Enough has been 
given to illustrate the deplorable superstition which the Church of 
Home originates and fosters. I shall, therefore, conclude by one or 
two quotations from the seventh and last, and longest chapter of the 
book, the title of which chapter is " Practices of Devotion in Honour 
of St. Philomene." The absurdity of what follows will scarcely excite 
a smile when the frightful blasphemy which it involves, is considered. 

The heart, particnlarlj in matters eoftnected with prayer, desirefl a holy liberty. 
God comprehends all languages. We know, however, that he prefers a fervent 
briefness to long prayers which do not animate tme devotion. It would be, perhaps, 
better, to let each one determine the time and the form of hU prayers ; but, as we 
do not pretend to impose laws upon any one, it may* he permitted us to trace out 
a little plan, which people may adopt if they wish, in performing either the three 
days' prayers, or the novena (nine days^ devotion) in honour of St Philomene. 

1st. Ornament as well as you can a little oratory, and place in it an image or relic 
of the saint ; both if you have them* 

2ndly. During this time, keep, if you can, a lamp continually lighted before the 
image or relic. This will be, as it were, a mark of your devotion and of your con- 
fidence in the saint ; your heart, of which it will be the symbol, will animate it with 
the breath- of a living faith. More than one miracle has been wrought by means of 
the oil of these lamps. 

Srdly. If you perf<»in two exorcises during the day, you will be able, during the 
first, to meditate on some one of the virtues and miracles of St. Philomene ; and 
you will draw from them conclusions to be practised for the amendment of your 
Iieart and life. Tou will conclude it by reciting the litany of the ever blessed 
Virgin, and repeat thrice the two verses, Beg'ma martyrum^ Begma Virgmvm, ora 
mo nobis. You will add at the end, ** Fray for us, O St Philomene, that we may 
be made worthy of the promises of Christ*' 

PBAYER. 
Grant, O Lord, I beseech thee, that the Virgin and Martyr, St Hiilomene, may 
solicit thy mercy for us. I implore her intercession, through the merits of her 
chastity, and by the glory that she gave to thy power in dying for thee. I beseech 
thee, O my God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, who lives and reigns with thee 
eternally, in unity with the Holy Ghost Amen. (pp. 95-7.) 

After this there are given prayers to the " saint " for every day 
in tbe week. I select those for Tuesday and Thnrerday, as embo- 
dying a reference, perhaps, to the most extravagant, and, if possible. 
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to the most lying portion of this most superlatively lying history ; 
and for an especial reason I give the Litany to the ** saint " in full : — 

FOR TUESDAY. 

O conrageoas Martyr and most faithfdl Virgin of Jesus Christ I to preserre im- 
sullied the treasure of parity and of faith in your God, you suffered yourself to be 
cast with an anchor tied to your neck into the waters of me Tiber, from which yoor 
heavenly Spouse deliyered you unhurt ; we claim your intercession, to the end that, 
in the midst of the waters of bitterness, of anxieties, and of tribulations, which un- 
ceasingly surround us, we may be supported with strength, and preserved from the 
shipwreck of our sins and from the death of our souls ; and that we may not be 
sunk by the waters of temptation. Amen. 

FOR THURSDAY. 

O courageous Virgin I who, with a supernatural joy and invincible force, thrice 
sacrificed your virginal body, in order to persevere in the doctrine of Christ, and 
defended heroically your virginity and faith ; who esteemed yourself happy to be 
three times pierced with darts ; who received as many palms and crowns as your 
body did wounds, for your heavenly Spouse, pray for us who observe so indifimntly 
the law of God ; obtain for us the strength necessary to come to eternal salvation, 
to the end that we may l)ear with resignation the pains, the sorrows of this life, and. 
that we may resist all the attacks of hell. Amen. (p.p. 109-111.) 

LITANY IN HONOUR OF ST. PHILOMENE. 

Lord, have mercy on us. 

Christ, have mercy on us. 

Lord, have mercy on us. 

Christ, hear us. 

Christ, graciously hear us. 

Qod the Father, of heaven, have mercy on us. 

God the Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy upon ub. 

God the Holy Ghost have mercy on us. 

Holy Trinity, have mercy on us. 

Holy Mary, Queen of Martyrs, 

St . Philomene, child of benediction, 

St. Philomene, who wast the daughter of light, 

St Philomene, who from thy childhood chose Jesus Christ for thy Spouse, 

St. Philomene, who despisedst with heroical courage the greatest honours, 

in order to continue fidthfril to Jesus Christ, 
St. Philomene, whose fnih «id love for Jesas Christ, promises and threats 

could not chance, 
St. Philomene, mioBe constancy neither tibe entreaties of a £either nor the 

tenderness of a mother could diminish, 
St. Philomene, who for thy great love of God in sufferings, deservedst to be 

consoled by Jesus and Mary, 
St. Piiilomeae, whose eagerness U> endure new torments daily increesed, 
St. Philomene, whom God entrusted to the guardianship of angds, and 

who, by their aid, many tunes overcamest the fury of thy persecutors, 
St Philomene, whose glory God has been pleased to manifest by continual 

miracles, 
St Philomene, who sufferedst many kinds of martyrdom in the Twrioos tor^ 

ments thou hadst to endure. 
St. Philomene, whose example attracted maoy to the faith, 
St Philomene, who, like Jesus, was bound to a pillar and scourged, 
St Philomene, perfect model of Christian virgins, 
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S^V^QiDaeo^ .vho i^rot^ctafft m. 9^ putkuUff 'manner thott wbo honeiir - 

St. pi^mene, wtibin th^ charcB &6B0iirs and reveres as an illostrioas Virgin 

and Martyr of Jesus Christ, 
St. Philomene, who enjoyest a never-fflic^ng gloi3r. 

Lamb of God, who bearest away the sins of the world, forgire n^ O Lord. 
Z«Bb «#^od, whtf'beareM^'ttway the 8ih8 of tfaer'wdrld, gracioa'sly hear ns, O Lord. 
Itfunb ol^GocU wh<»"bea«^66tawfty the sins of the world, have mercy on ns, O Lord. 
<w<p.p.ll«-llfl:) " '■ : 



45 



'.• Lprdtest I am lost in* «mazem<snt ! 1 qiliti^ "^funt wordli to do jti^r 
tke-^o^e testoftssbtitent, tifsgust, indigniatipii, pitj, anxiety, and pain« 
■with which I am filled at the consideration of the whole of the above. 
God help Ireland, and enlighten the dairk minds of its Boman Catholic 
inhabitants; and grant to all Irish Protestants a holy zeal against the 
^bominaldoA that mak^f}^ d^spUte^ Iby. which our islaQdis destrojed*!^ 
7haWst p^^of the above prayers is bj far the worst of the whole. 
To mix-up supplications toi" the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
»ttfrof die world, '^with the flagitiiyas trash thfit accoinpanies them, is 
fiO^iHghtfitl jfibti insult to the throne of heaven, that tjie blood runs cold 
at the considefatibn pi it. . . Think of the . fc^linga with which sueh 
prayers are heaM by angels ! Of the laughter that shakes the sides 
of hell — ^if^, thfiy, pan) laagk in hell'^-et^ .this^^ gtos»' m^okeiy of the 
Almighty!" ThihV,*at the same time, of the curse that must in opn-^ 
sequence abide upon the countries involved in this JbV^phemy; $ind) 
every Popish country is involved in it. The Chuwhs.oX fiome is onei 
church, one society, one body, and if it be at its head in Itttly'sb' 
loathsome and monstrous, it will be in vain to ptead" ihtft iii ^nlirfii;! 
ened England the Philomeneaii' ertijayagfimciea are i^^^ 
that extent to which tlfey are abroad. J^qs^ totw .ouyr .(jJiurch. through » 
the Homilies speaks on the subject. Having, ia t^ tone? of. groat indigf-' 
natiop denounced the folly of certain Popislp'Stip^QrdtitkHXSj' witlf thi^^. 
intention of stirring up the hearers again«t''tH«' Chhlrtjli,' of Rorii^ ijt! 
xi — plainly admit^ tha^ thesi/ ^krtipWaJf!!3up4^^^ 

: pre^fMl^l^'^M^d ;,..'|^. th^.' 9,yqwnl ieiich^^g^ iB-aur- 

' Idmtndj io laBour against JRiomifikabominatiimvieniien thottgh'it 
may : iQitt^Mtfioiilaai(jrua£^c^ owakxraftilty^ br»i#Bniieiiifite ttei^Hbohi'-'^' 
hood. The following are the words of the Homily^: — •';' * ' 'ij J', .^, 
f;*.^fid^vrtWit'tteig^ clAii'lte' hibfe'' aiunl^fstdtwiis,^^^^^ foolifiili orun- 



then 
mud 
duty 



- -"^u ^^ J]IWVftW'-T?:WWWf ,n>i?,u*U*:fi».u3hpuld .iiftearc-a £riar*«^ats 
to Quiver tnem from agues or pestilence? or<whett'they«die,» dr'wbeH 
thex ]« buiisd^casfls^ie to>be'oast'^'upDik''tly^m^^ 'ii^11op^'4hefd)y ,^' 1^ 
savid ?^iWhklh'Hnlber8tltklii;1diiv»%H'(&^^^ b^' to Go|cllit h^ W ' 
Htde uMd M thr^;*^j3ifa;^ :qtli^;^/r|B^gikat.hAth..ba(^ }'-. 

and y 3t Is' used, iimong many, botn learned and unlearned." (SloMly 
on G(o4Jiyi»k%iE«rtIIL>HtJi*mi v .'.mu -.•. ... i^r.^m.., ,.,\^. .o.. ...jm i u\ 

This does our holy church stir ud her d^lrfifeii^to'lji^d 'ig^ 
Popeijr at home, by iiit^ctilMA^^ 
racter abroad. » ^ j,,.^,,, „«n«iMiMM ui.>..u i.:.^,^'^ .... .»»...!. mi k^ 
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,,MT'i>wn,^nm»h.hwv!&veKtis, tbat ithere amiTotasies of iPopBI7^«t 
IfjO^t^in I]:Q]t«Ln4viwbo, i^ lithe, degree ;pf .exiees$jto vlikhi tliey< Trenld 
cajTrytboir g^pom^tiopi, WiQiuld.nQt.fall behind thad&ostizealoiwc^iifae 
iKJio^yrers PC rFOCBbipper^ . qI **. Saiojb PiiilomeK)^ ** .whoi could he Saaad 
¥r^^ jthepi:efiinc^ofJ4;%, .n .<- n t* rnf. ; iM< .lu : -n 

.,,X4et':^ie«.bowi9lKer„,9triv^ to reftlka to the 9ppi»hentioii'o£:my]iBadaDi 
tb^.e;9:c;e^iT<9<crwipiUt7;i9fl well astbe foUy; of eonmet^mg culdmaaes 
to. tb^ Qte.ity^itih,i943j..m4janer of devotion jU)ii9K)a^^ sai^t 'as 

tbji^ f£|.buM3 Pbi)pmene»,or toi any otber **< saint "iatalL Thisilisfaatt 
ende^YQuiVjbo do.by supposing; lan .aseoeiation «lo^adopt<to orar foeen 
8^6b aaAdd)^99 As.tbefoUowiog:''rt-.r^: ii .« si ;.: . .. .^ /nt* .or 



* May it please your majesty, 






" We, your majesty's most devoted and loyal subjects, most humbly 
pray, that your majesty may be pleased to relieve your majesty *s 
petitioners in the following ca se , which gilevuu sly afflicts them. 

** We deplore, may it please your majesty, the neglect that we suffer 
at the hands of the rich and of the great, and the oppression to which 
we are constantly subjected :^r^T:^b^fb<Ai: usurious avario^. As an 
example of our calamity, we humbly beg to inform your majesty, that 
a most excellent men^beF.>qf piyr b^^b^t Tfm^yf^ nmt faithful subject of 
your majesty, Nicholas Nickleby by name, for a long course of years, 
tog^ber with, bi^i ^no^ber a»d his si^twv ^$.8 vfaosfe grievously pelse- 
cuted,. ii^ur^d, and affliisted, ^by his pi2(Qud a^d ..oppressive tmele^Jifai 
Nipkl^by, seiiioar,.4c. ffc.. . . - .-. ^ m': v : » : :. r~^ - :tn 

•* Iq lurtber. confirmation of the. hc^d^bips wet e^dwrftwiwe iiefax^jonr 
maj^^ to tbe. weJUkQOTfH^ and mMJbp^rved calaixuti(^ aod misfotlMSM 
of ahigblymeritprtausjoutb; also>yo|ir wii0esty!lk mosjfe f aitblol sub- 
j^,t,,by ^aI»e^ Qlivei: Twiat^-M &a . .• - . i : : . / osiii.n 

- '^ We, your mighty 'a . jnost loyaL suijetcjfcer, *tak#: the: pcasent ofipoi^ 
t\lnity . also, of expreesing tp youn najjesty thof deefi .sense fd gxatitnite 
which ha$ been produced m ns by.tbe .lat^rappointmeotts of yomamziz 
jesty* Jt lyould b« impossible tOi.eKpwaa^tJie sa^faction-uwhiohjour 
loyfij . sulfl^qti^ in, Ireland deriyed- fico«i; ther fefoxmatitW: that (jsaxK) nsfc. 
JQSitybad piTpmoted^the Uberajtpi: of :tbeArjQQu«M^k J£n Darnel OjQooe 
n^l, to tbe:situiatip9: of pnme. mjiaister; Mv^iThfimas Steele<itorjEftfo 
office ,of chief coipmisaipner for tbe.padrmentof tip^inatipnalddst )oaind 
to^-^uncillpr .SUiUy tp .tha,t of keefter , of ,tbe ^privy puisew t Ti^iihaao 
dii,9ti^lgui8bedi^dividual^,.enjpying, aSnthey noWodPn:3ron»:migeBtjik 
rpyaltppnfi4pnce,,we ri^fer £i>r the proof pf o^r allegations )f«xid feelinf^ 
cfinvjWfpd that :1jb^y will plead , our. cause befoDe/.youromigertJwafwe 
efttrfii^t that, ypwr wiyea^y wilj admijfe tbew ad^KVWgrvftod^tinwjgraokwsijr 
condescend to the humblft primer lof yw» petitiwMm.'f • • . : -ajii-rv/ or 

1- ",A»|d, your petitto|iergiWill.>ewr pray," i . .f.j.r. . • ;iu i u: s :. 

•/'.. - » ! .J- •• ...»; -.(J .\: } /..'\.M ••Tk/oIU t O: . COt.j'J 

', X.iCM}wt,«that;tbe illustratpi^on is a-feebletone^'boAiif'Sud^simdica- 
tipiw;^'oul4 he. iprp^dy. offensive to auueartWy ;throne,jandc<tottfiii3fcli 
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346 JSABXB OF THE APOSTASY. [PABT H. 

nothing but contemptuous rejection, how shockingly blasphemous 
must such litanies and such prayers as those above given, when 
addressed to the throne of the Omnipotent, be pronounced to be ! 
Surely, in the view of those who allow themselves to be thus befooled 
by crafty priests, and of those priests themselves, we may well adopt 
the language of our church, ** O wicked, impudent, and most shame- 
less men, the devisers of these things ! O silly, foolish, and dastardly 
daws, that believe such things ! Now God be merciful to such miser- 
able and siUy Christians, who, by the fraud and falsehood of those who 
should have taught them the way of truth and life, have been made 
not only more wicked than the Gentile idolaters, but also no wiser than 
horses, asses, and mules, which have no understanding." (Homily on 
Peril of Idolatry, Part III.) 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



It is by no means my intention at present, in fall, to demonstrate. 
the apostasy of the Church of Home. My simple object is to give a 
brief outline of the process of demonstration — ^to point out what the 
nature and character of that demonstration would be, so as that my 
leaders may be able, each for himself, to perceive its practicability. 

I design, when this work is complete, to take up the subject 
referred to, and at large to develope the Scriptural proof of the apostasy 
of the Church of Home. As above stated, I now merely intend to lay 
down the hypothesis that the Church of Home is the great foretold 
Apostasy —to give a brief view of the line of argument by which it may 
be proved so — ^to show that such was the view of those who reformed 
our church ; that it is in entire accordance with her doctrines and even 
matter of direct statement amongst them, and thus to infer the exact 
spiritual state of the modern Church of Rome, and consequently the 
proper mode of meeting its pretensions as a doctrinal institution, in 
whatever part of the world, (whether in Italy, or elsewhere,) it may lay 
claim to that character ; this done, I will show its position in Ireland 
and the sister country, from all which it will be seen, that whtther 
considered doctrinally or ecclesiastically, it is incapable of standing 
for one single moment in the person of the ablest champion against 
the weakest well-informed member of our church. 

In the fourth chapter of the 1st Epistle to Timothy, as appeared 
before, the following marks of the apostasy, viz. : vows of celibacy, 
poverfy, saint-worship, and lying legends, were exhibited as clearly 
realized in the Church of Rome. Satisfactory as this is, considered 
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as a demonstration of the point in question, the apostle supplies us 
with another proof on the matter, which, I confess, tells wiUi greater 
power on my mind than any other whatsoever. The passage in 
Timothy, and the very extraordinary one in the 2nd Thessalonians, 
point at the Church of Eome. They, as it were, designate it, denomi- 
nate it, single it out as the guilty thing. The other proof, however, to 
which I allude, is of a totally different character. 

It is derivable from the whole spirit of St. Paul's Epistles : the 
Epistle to the Eomans, to the Corinthians, to the Ephesians, to the 
Colossians, &c, &c. All through these admirable documents the man 
of God agonises, as it were, to give weight, force, and efficacy to one 
single point. He directs his accumulated energies to this, and cor- 
respondingly devotes himself, with all his might, to demolish the 
antagonistic principle. 

The one point that he glorifies, exalts, and dwells upon is, "justifi- 
cation by faith alone, without the works of the law." The doctrine 
which he denounces with corresponding energy is the "justifying 
merit of works." His single object seems to be, to magnify Christ as 
the sole and only Saviour. He will hear of nothing else; he wUl 
admit of nothing else ; he will tolerate nothing else but Christ — ^Christ 
alone — Christ and him crucified — Christ as the example — Christ as 
the atonement — Christ as the Mediator — Christ as ihe animating 
principle — Christ as the object of love and veneration — Christ as the 
^'all." This is the principle for which the apostle contends; while, 
on the other hand, he denounces as diabolical, as detestable, as 
deserving of abhorrence and contempt, the doctrine that would add 
anything to Christ's finished work, that would require or allow any- 
thing beside him. The whole character of the apostle's writing is that 
of an enthusiast, for and against these two opposing doctrines. WhUe 
he is engrossed with love and admiration of the one, he evidently 
loses all patience with the other. The Galatians had by no means 
renounced Christ, they were still zealous for his name ; but they would 
add something to his work, they would do something to justify them- 
selves beside what he had done. Observe how the apostle addresses 
them : " O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should 
not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently 
set forth, crucified among you? This only would I learn of you, 
received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing erf 
faith ? Are ye so foolish, &o. &c." fchap. iii.) " I marvel that ye are 
so soon removed from him that called you into the grace of Christ 
unto another Gospel, which is not another ; but there be some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though we 
or an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we said 
before, so say I now again, if any man preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be accursed." (chap, i.) And 
then mark the contempt which he pours upon this counter-principle 
of a divided dependence. " Now, after that ye have known God, or 
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rather are known of God, bow turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
dements, wberennto j^ desire again to be in bondage. ¥e observe 
days, and months, and times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labour in vaiiii." (chap, iv.) The feeling 
expressed in the above passage pertades every one of the Epistles of St. 
PauI;Jie evidently connects the slightiest departure from the simple piin> 
ciple of justification by faith alonoi with that eori of superstitious regard 
for mere ordinances which ^he > thus denounces. While, therefore^ * he 
dwells upon, the vast importance of a i^le dependence upon Christ, he 
at .&e .same time,, with all hia matchless energy, deprecates the " beg; 
garly elements,^' which are certain to be 4evelop^ when the simplicity 
of £uth is in the slightest degree departed from. Observe how point- 
edly both ideas ure brought ^fore us in the Epistle to the Colossians : 
(chap. ii. :) "As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Loi'd, se 
walk ye in him : rooted and built up in him, and dtablished in the 
faith, as ye have been taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving. 
Beware. lest '^y man spoU yon tht^ugh philosophy and vain deceit^ 
after the tradition of men, alter the rudiments of the* world, and n6t 
after Christ ': Jar in himdwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodilyJ 
And ye are. complete in him,< which is the h^ad oi all principality and 
and piower." f6-»-i0.) ' Siioh> iatlie strain in which h^ enlarges upoit 
the great fundamental principle of ' the Gospel, closely connecting it 
everywhere with a mysterious^operatSfonof a super^aitural sort^ simuU 
taneously wrought by the Holy Spirit upon the ^oul of the believer; 
carefully and laboriously insisting tipon the counter truth, that if tJhis 
simple faitb be dejparted- from, Christ ds denied, the Holy Spirit 
expelled from the hearty light excluded, darkness fenderecl predomi- 
nant — in i^ort, the devil enthroned Within tbat breast which should 
be the Hying temple o^ the Almighty ; and instead of tbat energy ol' 
chai^acter which contemplates the conversion of the world, embraces 
the whole family- of man with the arms of an engrossing diarity, a 
nieanand grovelling spirit of botidage produced, which terminates in 
nothing else than in the manufeu^ture of a fund of merits supposed to 
grow out of a base and paltry observance of ordinances. Mark 
how, a little, fiyiher on, he developes the' working of the false 
principle of justification. He does it in the way of a caution against 
those who would inculcate that false principle. '* Let no man, there* 
fore, judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holyday, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are a shadow of things 
to oome ; but the body is ol Christ. Let no man beguile you of your 
reward in a volunta:ry humility and worshipping of angels, intruding 
into those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his 
fleshly mind, and not holding, the head, from which all the body by 
joints and bands, having nourishment ministered and knit together, 
increaseth with the increased God. Wherefore, if ye be dead withe 
Christ from the rudiments of theworld, why, as though* living in 
the. Wbrld, are ye -subject to ordinances (Touch not, taste not, handle 
not ; which all are to perish with the using,) after the commandments 
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in, j^iU-sRo^ship , ^.^d J^uiB^H)?. .and ; oegl0Btii^g jo£ : ths^ body, (taotiii aMji 
hWPW:,) tpitJie^^ti^fyifij^o^j(iI)^;fl^eb/' (vei*^. ldfff-i^8i.j) JifothHigi oan^itw 
mj. i?iin4* bjB. mora fi^rikUig: tblt¥^ tibis^. i Jisit^^ ihen^.tie iu&diiiauuti tHe 
gr^ajt Vn^in^ss of thi^i^e^t apostLerrrhift^yeSry roiwiwi^in fect^^HEaBta 
pij^p^h iup jLhe gi^nd, Qospel pfijjfcciple, tbftti j^stificaition was^ iby faitiit 
al()|;ie^«^i^4. ii^ <>PP1>9itioQ toitjtQ 4^]l»t^lfaat and; eradieatie' the kgdi 
spirit,;--rto prove tfeajt tberforpa^jl^.Jto lighVJmowJWge, aiidlttierlgr; 
thi^tjthe tatter .i^voly^ dar]^9e0«i. ignoran^i ftndt bondage ; tha4t Xhe 
on^ re^i^ed tp,t>9>ypifld,tbejpj:p9eBtfieiJ|i tb«rchurcb,iof Ood hittiBelg 
and r^^in ^i^nar t^i^pugft lus p^opl^rtb^JBi^^ theBenefttetnit b£ 

all t))e, f%ii)ilif^,igf, tke earth ,. tbc^tlthe i^er/^ad\iaHyj:2mei9ed ioto ;& 
sjsjtem, o,f ^ajFnal; p^difti^jce^, jWQipbiipping' v^f £ ai3®el«, . Mid AosejTflMi 
ol|?eiTanceftr:Vfhicb,^?Cid?e4,iPliff )ip.i»fiA ^^Awiwwaiess M theicdeaert 
tbfts^ "^^.liPi^iftgagBi ii^,th^«i,^pr^»^&^«g7ii^ithemDa,pgn^ 
to ^be.siu^tiieiicj, of Christ, — ajadvj^pauq Jiij3^9lbil^g d tbasi thcuemplQi 
per%i3jia^ci^l^ s^gg^l?^.^ % and iprc^rijrj den^minatod 

** )filit\Yojstip;;!' t tlwti }9. i tP: ^B^^AinPP^kiVi Uftt:preperib©4 :»lg?r^GQdabiit 
origint^tiftg ip^.tfee.p^^efeities ^.tlM|j|i»f5(«it«il€tda«Jd uaenUgldtei^ 
" wi} 7 pf^ttiejUnr^n^TiMifriiBWi,^. ji-.-r' y 7.;Cs>.ck *. u.; 7 i, JiJo.::n:. : vne 

.fjpepefrt,, that tliifr.^f^mijh U^ Hiftxtpobe^jtb^^tmoat.fitrikingpraofathab 
Pop^l(yi8,^b^ ApPftt^wer.; .b!^$»v.Bftjit:piww9 tbatcits^ fiind»»entol ipriti-? 
cijjjs, 9.f :lih9. r^QjiX pf^workstfi[Wi* ^ec^ssftraj^^rea^lt i»5ftH the other ctam 
ruptions that are connected wi.^.tbe P§pish ajateDiu:- ; t /? .!r v vDij.^i 

j;t^;^roM ^^-rpra^biFap^ it^iiypj<»{t:tjift yeiy f^rehtadrwitb 4he mwkff'of 
th^,^pi'etftl4t^?r3*i;i. f .-. xn-; '/ L f r jr: :.::)! a i-i'-iim -i i ^r tj- .t p.woi j 

.]3,u|; il^ 8tib^le prmipi^ Qf;^mancn|erit,tg|ipaTa]iiiIjr 8o,iii»ooent isnd) 
pr^^QTOrthj, ,^ exceedingly pl^u?ibk>fteftaa«»«iiig|fethe natuivdjmaiiijr 
isjb^ri^ideaiqn^tr^t^ditp be a qeod, ti^jtwvaljiultitiwtiij prod«i» 
mpraliwpasjtRBe, whiofeMUatmth^ 4«sdteti»fl^«»»€J^e?erj^Kving thing? 
thftt,^y^4.a);teippt.to^hfiltfifii<iB^MJ^pe*atit$'ii^^ ji., ;. r ju-i 

T^^ is ijh^t, J9,ppft|•^^t^J^,uwW^' .tfefttftp^^fl^ vaJludea-) jnirthaucola* 
brjjt^4utprppheicgr .!abo;<t^:4|ijpM<iii;(afr^^^ ("iThe miPSleBjiaafc 

iniquity doth akeady work." (vfir* .Tr*) ^ Wh»tji«d* :thia imystogr^of 
iniqui^ $5 , ^ , What ^3^*^ rS^y^ / that t^ Y^(€ft»ut>tion lof .dootrma lagainst 
wbope ;v.wpr^g V St .P,*ul ^feriu^e^ in eyetg^pnanof hia Episiteajtaaa* 
wbose.deY^pmentf 1^.0q^|e«i,s|«|ed ta^ba. ft ^alejfaj of oax^eiwmiBit 
for9iftli3m,„ofxdigipy^:y«pi^jw/Qfrdpa?Jii^iPbarifi%w 
thrpugfeotfithis whole' cwwrw^iw/ejl alpB»6i!to;bi»j»klhia heart j -it was 
continually alienating from him his disciples, Aodifliaducingjtham intxDar 
liijje,pf, co^a^Virt ;at .Fari|i»pe.wijthn^e;*\«in>plid3tr .jofiOhri^tv"^ 
niy^tpry of i^qpiiy,V4otiU< aJi?«iidy.iWftrfer,o«ilyfhe ¥ihQ.'n<wr.leit€&3irift 
let.upt^lhi^ b^ takwpiAtofitli^euWayc'W* * It:dQa»aall:eady'-work,l"«ai4 
he i.". but it. is a cpldiiQbiUiag.ifreiQ^iBg^pria^ipl^jt itr dt^warjnanifinnr 
GQd,,an4frppels.God.fe>w man; jitdqeia^^U.dnc^bfixtheiriDhv'*** 
thp great, and ithiE^pr<>8perwa.; )but.itih.«si nqtbiag imit taihind upjiho 
brol??^ spirit, cKtAPbaarAheaffliQte4<.Qrit(^(x>wfart':th^^^^^ 
th^e f are, tiw^ft iof ^eff ecwtioa^ajfwi .af sorrov.s . • rIbaiOileyfttofthojf fifth. 

M 2 
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have drawn the sword against the disciples of our Master ; the infu- 
riated Nero having seized the followers of Christ, surrounds them with 
pitch barrels, and illumines his gardens with the flames of the torture 
of the faithful. This is not the time when there can be a complacency in 
ihe * beggarly elements * of legalism. To sustain them against the 
fires of the adversary, nothing less than an indwelling Spirit will 
suffice, and that can be had by faith alone : the persecutor, therefore, 
'lets,' hinders, drives away the seducing heretic, the subtle apostate, 
who would supplant the merits of Christ by the supposed merits of the 
creature. So long as Rome is Pagan and persecutii^, so long will the 
afflicted believer seek for his refuge within the arms of his Redeemer, 
and the * workings of the Mystery of Iniquity,* be impeded ; but when 
this impediment is taken away ; when the Emperors embrace the faith ; 
when ease, and affluence, and flattery, rather than persecution and 
death, become the award of the professor of Christianity, then will the 
le^ admixture, the Pharisaical leaven, ' the Mystery of Iniquity ' 
* work* without hindrance. A gorgeous ceremonial, a pompous parade, 
a formal catalogue of human inventions, wiU supplant the faith which 
tihe flres of persecution made a living one ; and the seductions of the 
world completing that apostasy which the spirit of the first bom, Cain, 
eould not enforce, will prepare the church to welcome the tyrant which 
its faithlessness will raise up, ' and then shall that wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the Spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming.* '* 

This is the a priori ^tooi of the apostasy of the Church of Rome. 
It shows that the slightest addition to the work of justification which 
dhrist wrought, makes Christ of none effect to him who thus con- 
taminates that which Christ finished. (John xix. 30.) And if the work 
4>f Chiist be made of none effect, then is the Holy Spirit excluded 
lh>m the heart of man, darkness prevails instead of light, and the 
result of that darkness will be to flatter human nature by magnifying 
the addition, (which is always something of the nature of the merito- 
riousness of man,) until the accumulated addition utterly dishonours, 
degrades, and nullifies Christ himself. 

In effect, what St. Paul denounces as " the mystery of iniquity,** is 
the Popery of the human heart. He attacks the evil at its root ; he 
demonstrates to us, that if once the principle of evil be admitted,-— its 
b^inning, its origination, in ever so infinitesimal a degree, — ^it will at 
last spread into all those enormities, and precisely those enormities, for 
which Popery is infamous. 

This view of the matter will, perhaps, satisfy my readers as to the 
imprudence of persons who ground public opposition to such insti- 
tutions as those of Maynooth College upon Uie gross character of the 
teadiing that may be proved to exist in that seminary. They take its 
class-books, and they exhibit in these the justification of perjury, per- 
flecution, and moral corruption of almost every conceivable sort ; and 
ihey would base upon this their demand for the withdrawal from the 
institution of national support. Now, admitting the truth of all theic 
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charges, I contend that their opposition does not go anything at all 
like far enough. The nation is frightfully guilty in teaching Ihe abo- 
minations of Popery; but it would not be innocent, it would not be 
praiseworthy, it would not deserve, nor could it expect, the blessing of 
Godi until it had absolutely and completely eradicated the evil, and 
expelled its virus from this or any and every institution which it might 
endow with funds. 

What a blaze of light does the progress of things at Oxford shed 
upon the view that I here lay down ! Did I now for the first time 
declare that the principles of the Tractarians would lead to Popery 
open and avowed, it might be supposed that it was the lamentable 
issue of the Oxford movement — the wholesale perversions which, at 
this present moment, excite public attention — ^which induced me to 
make the assertion ; but I have been incessantly proclaiming at public 
meetings, and in numerous addresses for years past, not that Trac- 
tarianism was an approximation to Popery, but the very thing itself. 

.That it is so, few will now, I daxe say, be disposed to question. 
What Protestant, then, that has the welfare of society at heart, and 
that is really acquainted with his own principles, would endure that 
Mayhooth should be supported by the public money, if, purged of 
everything that is gross and offensive, it were established for the mere 
purpose of teaching the refined and sublimated Popery of the Trac- 
tarian school ? If our church to-morrow became so det^iorated as, 
instead of its present principles of free grace, justification by faitb, 
and the right of private judgment, to promulgate the doctrines of 
sacramental grace, justification by faith and works combined, and the 
UuUity of private judgment, though its moral teaching were of the 
purest character, though it denounced perjury and persecution in 
every form, and studiously rejected ihe grosser features of Popery, it 
would be as absolutely Popish in its essence as the Church of Rome 
herself; and in due course it would rejoice in a tyrant at Canterbury, 
4md blindly adopt every foul thing that disgraces Rome. Let us then 
strike at the root. Let our Eeformers be our model, and let us not 
for a single moment imagine that we do our work completely, if we go 
no further than to elicit popular opposition to Roman ahomiruUwm, 
Where is it that our church in her incomparable homilies first thun- 
ders against Popery? Is it when she comes to discuss the '' peril of 
idolatry ?" No. But in her homily on the subject of " good works." 
It was in this direction that she expected the advance of the serpent, 
and, therefore, here she commenced by laying the foundation of faith 
fixed and immovable, by impressing on her people that the great 
source of truth was the written Word of God, and that that never had 
been departed from, whether under the law or under the Gospel, with- 
out producing, under the colour of " good works," the most flagrant 
idolatry. Then taking up the three great divisions under which Rome 
bad classed works of perfection — " vows of obedience," " chastity," and 
*• poverty," she shows that under the pretence of these, having let go 
flie simple principle of justification by faith alone, there grew up the 
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aggregate of those destructiye heresies under wHicH Christendom so 
loiggroftned. , . • > « •■ ' ''. ' 

Not merely, howexer, is it urif4xitKfuLtd rest an oppositidai to Popish^ 
institutions upon the extseme evils of the Popish system, hut it i» 
lal^tHy dangerous too, . . I certainly must say that I tremhle when I see^ 
Trellrmeaning men drawing up an indictment • against the Church of 
Eoihe, founded upon documents supposed to inculpate that churchy and 
calling upon our parliament, constituted as it is at present, to deal 
with &e opposing ehmrches according to the verdict which would issue 
froaax the investigation of^hbse documents. Borne has stich an '' enor-, 
mous. lying'* .poweJ: at command, such an unscnrputbus disposition to 
evade a charge,. at whatever sacrifice of honesty and- taruth, and thefo 
is such an excessive indis^sition on the pinrt of men in general, andf 
especially those indifferent to religious truth, to draw a conclusion thafe 
would, involve .penal BesuUsT-ror that would even seem unkind in it» 
hearing, where the.henefit of a douht might he given to the aociised- 
parQr> that. even if I saw the proof to he -strong and decisive, I should 
hesitate very long: indeed hefore I nested 'on s^ch a. result, perhaps t£e 
Tory existence of. our church, estahlishment- And' if in the view of 
Eomish evasiveness this w^xuld he the case when the .proofs against^ 
Eome were, sttong and. de(^isive, how much more must* it he so when ' 
the proofs are really «f such 'a. kind that nointelligeM jury on iheir 
oatha would he likely to come to^ any. other conclusion than that a Ver^ 
dict.ofjacquitial should he recorded' in favour ^ the parties 'charged! 
Of thid, however* more hereaften - '.,,-* ? 

(Erom the spirit of ^t TauVs I^isile, tbeu^ not more tha6 from the 
distindt evidences of identity .between ihe^ Church: of. lUmae and thj^ 
great foretold Apostasy, which they, contain, I gather that the Church 
of Home must he,;tha.predicte4 falling away. 

I.shalLmerely. glance at the vast confirmation which this view of the 
matter derives fromihe Eobfc of ^Revelation, «nd the other portioi^^ of 
Scriptures which are emphatically of the prophfetic character. Henco 
we leam that the Apoata^ should he a revival of Paganistn ; (Rev. iiii. j) 
that hoitdage and..' persecution should b© iter marked characteristics; 
Torise 10;) that it shoidd ^jonstrain to imion with it all Christendom ? 
(v. 16;) that its great coustxainingipower should he the excommutiica<- 
topr principle;, (v..! 7,;) that it should constantly he protested agsdtisthy% 
faithful view (xi. a, 10) who should at length attain a great ascendancy j* 
(verses, IJ^ 12i; xir. Ir-^LS,. and elsewherej) that worldly riches, pomp, 
and. glory, should ibe possessed, by the fallen churchy (xvii. 4, 5, "and* 
xviii.,). and .that the ifeat of apostasy should be Rome. (xvii. 18.) In a 
word« there is not one single mark that is branded on the Apostad^r' 
which the. Church of Rome does not possess, nor one single featuife of 
heterodoxy for which that churchis notoriouswhich is notgivenits a* 
characteristi<J of the great moral monster against which mankind isr 
warned by the Word of God. 

I|i order .that every one of my readers may see at a glance the cbi^ 
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marks of the Apostasy, and satisfy himself as to their applicability to 
the Church of Rome, I shall here give a brief enumeratioii of them'; 
not designing more than that that enumeration should lead the reader 
to, search the Scripture for himself, in ordqr that he may find irhether 
these things are- so. The enumeration thai; 1 give will leieid me to re- 
iterate a great deal of what I have already said ; I trust, however, that 
the conveniency of ttis brief mode of laying down the subject will be 
thought to excuse the repetition. 

The following, then, are the marks to which I allude :— 

1st. "Celibacy." "Some shall apostatise from the faith, forebid- 
ding to marry." (1 IJim. iv. 3.) The scorn with which Boman Catho- 
lics regard a married priesthodd, can only be realized by those who 
lire in a Boman Catholic country. Though the Popish church calls 
matrimony "a sacrament," its members habitually blaspheme the 
ordinance. J ". ' 

2nd. *• Vows of poverty." " Commanding to abstain from meats." 
(iv. 3.) As before stated, the word " meats in this place stands for 
the necessaries of life in general ; still the passage may refer to those 
distinctions of diet which, under the Popish system, are demanded by 
a "holy life." 

3rd. "Saint-worship." "Giving heed to seducing spirits and doc- 
trines of demons," or " doctrines concerning demons," or the spirits of 
dead men. This has its exact counterpart . in the ^* invocation of 
sai-nts.** ■•';.' ' •••:•:'-'::. '^ . i-:*: 

4th. *^ Lying legends.** " Speaking lies in hypocrisy ; ^ 'that is tiv 
say, "profane and old "wives' fables." The life of "Bt-'Bhilomene, - 
alre&<fy ^ven, is an admiral^e illustration of this and-the precieding 
point, though it by no means stands alone in . extravagance and pro-' 
fani^. / • ■' ' '•• ■'•" ■ • ■ "■ ' *- " 

5tn. " Universal prevalence." . " All that dwell upon the earth shalV 
worship him, whose names are not written-in the Book of Life,"-^^*^bbth 
small and great, rich a;nd poor, free aind bound.'' (Bev.'xii. 8, 16.}. 
Why should not the gates of hell he wide, the road- that leadeth to 
destruction broa,d ? • / , , ■ 

dth. V Persecution." " Thie woman was drunk with the blood- of the* 
saints, and of the blood of the inartyrs of' Jesus." (Bev. xvii. 6. See also» 
xi. 7.) How monstrous to call the biitning of believers sm auto da/e, 
i. e. " an act of faith!" To bum such men as Bidley, Latimer, Cran- 
mer, Bradford, Taylor, and Hooper, constituted very extraordinary^ 
" acts oif faith.'' The* condusien of the writ for the " act of faith? on- 
Cmnmer ran thus : " We ordcr^ that the said Thomas Cranmer, now 
being in your custody, in a public andopen place within the liberty of 
our city of Oxforid, for the caUse aforesaid, in the presence of the J)eople,. 
be committed to the fire, and you shall make the same Thomas Cran- 
mer td be really burnt iii the same fire, {ipsumTkbmam Orannier, m 
eodem igne realiter comfeuri/ewrwtw,) in detestation of his crime,, and aet 
a manifest example to other Christians. And this liill, signed with the 
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hand of us the said Queen, shall be your sufficient warrant and dis- 
charge for the same." 

7th. "Exclusive dealing." The apostate church was to bring it 
about that " no man should buy or sell, save he that had the mark of 
the beast, or the number of his name." (Rev. xiii. 17.) This is the 
power that hunts to starvation every man in Ireland who dares to 
dunk for himself. 

8th. " The number 666." (Rev. xiii. 18.) The word, ATroiortir, 
" apostate," in Greek makes 666. The word Lateinos, the Latin or 
Roman, (in Greek,) also gives 666, thus : — 
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9th. The Apostasy was to be remarkable as being a " revival of 
Paganism." In the twelfth chapter of Revelation, Paganism, which 
is identified with Satan himself, and presented under the image of " a 
great red dragon, with seven heads Mid ten horns," is described as " cast 
out." (ver. 9.) But in the thirteenth chapter we find it revived again, 
and giving " its power, and seat, (Rome,) and great authority," to a 
monstrous beast resembling itself; and it is remarkable, that Pastorini, 
in page 109 of his work, (" The History of the Church." Dub, 1790,) 
states that *< the Roman idolatrous empire will rise u]^ again under 
Antichrist ; because Satan will revive idolatry under the wicked man, 
who will become master of the ancient Roman dominions." . 

10th. " Blasphemy and spiritual pride." The beast was ** full of 
names of blasphemy." Massillon thus speaks of the Romish priest- 
hood. Can blasphemy exceed his language ? And, yet, it indicates 
the habitual tone of such theologians as he : — 

" It is a mediation between heaven and earth, which gives us author 
rity over Jesus Christ himself [ ! ] which renders him obedient, even to 
the mystic death of the holy mysteries [ ! ! ] which places us, if I dar^ 
to say it, in the place of the Heavenly Father [ ! ! ! ] a7id makes us beget 
his Son upon the altars, and in the hidden splendour of the sanctuary 
[!!!!] in a word, which establishes us, the visible God of the earth/* 

11th. "The degradation of its votaries." The 109th Psalm gives a 
frightful picture of misery. " His children fatherless ;" " his wife a 
widow;" "vagabonds;" "beggars;" "victims of the extortioner;" 
" the spoil of the stranger ;" and why all this calamity ? Because " he 
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loved cursing, and delighted not in blessing." Who did ? I answer, 
** Judas." Then it is his children who are thus accursed (compare ver. 
8 of the Psalm, with " Acts" i. 20). But the name of Judas is, " the 
Son of Perdition," (see Johnxvii. 12,) who (2 Thess. ii. 3,) presides over 
the apostate church, the head of which, therefore, is the spiritual Judas ; 
and it*is his spiritual children, i.e. the spiritual children of the Pope, 
who are in the psalm pointed out as the victims of the misery therein 
denounced. And that misery is but an abridgement of the curses 
against apostasy, contained in Deuteronomy zxvii. and xxviii. chapters, 
and Leviticus xxvi. All of which would seem to be designed for a 
portraiture of the wretchedness and degradation of Ireland, and of 
Italy, and of other Popish countries. 

12th. " Mock miracles, or real delusions of the wicked one." " He 
doeth great wonders, and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth, by 
those miracles which he had power to do in the sight of the beast." 
(Rev. xiii. 13, 14.) It is here distinctly intimated, that the miracles 
alluded to would not stand the test of examination, that they could 
not live in an atmosphere of truth. Such tales as that of Philomene 
are very unlikely to oe popular, (save as food for laughter,) in other 
than Popish countries. 

13th. " Privacy of entrance, and identification in nature, with the 
apostasy of ancient Israel." "There shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, as there were false prophets among the people." 
(2 Peter ii. 1.) Hence, a ready answer to those Roman CathoUcs who 
ssk, " When did our church apostatise ?" We can reply, " Its apostasy 
was gradual, it came in * privily:' and as the false prophets of the 
Old Testament professed to worship Jehovah, so that their apostasy 
was virtual, or at least not total and professed, so is it witn 
Popery." 

14th. "Mystery" — prayers in an unknown tongue; strange cros- 
sings, and bowings, and genuflexions ; in fact, the Priestcraft of Popery 
(see Miss Dowling's advertisement in the last chapter), precisely meets 
that mark of the Apostasy denominated " mystery." 

15th. "Great antiquity and long duration." "The mystery of 
iniquity doth already work," said St. Paul in his day, (2 Thess. ii. 7,) 
nor was it to be destroyed but " by the brightness of the coming of 
Christ." fVer. 8.) 

16th. The Apostasy was consumable by the Word of God. The 
hatred of Popery to the Bible, and the Bible burnings in this country, 
show the horror with which Popish priests regard the written Word. 

17th. " Forbidding the rites of sepulture to those who have not the 
mark of the beast." They " shall not suffer their dead bodies to be 
put into graves." (Rev. xi. 9.) The bones of Wickliffe were exhumed 
and burned ; every Irish clergyman who has been charged with the 
burial of converts from Popery, will testify to the power of that spirit 
of enmity here foreshowed. Young, in his " Night Thoughts," detail- 
ing the treatment which the body of a deceased relative of Ms (Narcissa) 
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Teceived at Nice, in Italy, where the rites of hurial were denie4.tp Iver 
remains ; thus feelingly, though pierhap? l?niii,tentiopaUy, illustmt^ 
the texts:—. .;,.....»,/ i ■ - 

^ . . . r ,f ^ . ( . . . ' ..^M > I-..;-.. 

Foi^, oh! the coned imgodli]iefs,ofaseal! , , 

' While sinfiil flesh relented, spirii naned 

la blind iiKfollibility's embfttce, ' . •. . . . « . r . r 

. The aaiotedq>irit petrified the hreasty ; _r > . ; r7 

PeBied.the.<^writx of daft to spread . . 

O'er dust ! a charity their dogs enjqy. ., . ,...., ,. . ^.j 

' What could I do ? what succour ? what rcfpurce ? ; , , r 

With pious sacrilegie a grave I stole ; . 

With impious pie^ that grave I wroDg4$ "'*"• 

Short in my duty, coward in my grief! .r ' . -' 

. More lil^e h^. mpidesejc tha;nrfriesd« J crept . r ('...." .1 i. 
With soft, suspended step, and muffled deej^. .,.:.-. rtf^.> 

In inidniffht'darlmess, whispered my last sigBit , V , 

X whisperd what should echo through their reklflkS: '^''' 

>. Norwxither'Bane, whose tomb shoidd- pierce the sides! - ' "'^^ 
.. PtQ8amptnous.£Bax«,l|ow*diii«tIdreadhi8foe8^r - >. 

?1iiIenatnre'8loi^^ dictates I o]])ey'd ? .... .. .... t .- . t . : w f tr 
ardpn necessity, blest sliade ! Of^ef ^ 

■ And itidi^ationf, rival' bursts I ^lured.' ' 

Half execration, mingled with my prayer ; -'.'.. 

. . .. Kindled at man, whi^Ithis God adored^'. ' ' >'' '^ 

. S^re^grudgfid the savage. land her sacred' dost ; ...;... » / - <,;•.,(./ 
c" ' Stamp'd the cursed 9011; ^and with hni^anity; :r_ r;... . . > ^ ,r^ 
" • ' '* '(D(BmedKarci8M)'wi8h'd tjiem aU fr.r./ .. .i. ; a^^ 

Those BMl^'oJT thePbpe, ^hich plAce hatphs undeij ^ ii^terAc^ 
copstantlydemed-buiri^ to the (Stead,' /, ' ' ' " T i ^1 

isth. '•A Tirtual denial of CilHstj and t)f tis coiiiing in tlie fleshy , 
(See 1 Johnxi. IJa;; 2 John 7.)' 4lie glory ot his advent' i^' 'the flesh 
is made null and yoid« When li fictitious advent In the wafer is receive^, 
and held and taught as the great mean ofsalvation ; as John Bradford^ 
the martyr, well obWJnrcd. ""/ ''/ ' ' / , '7v , r. 

-lOth. " Earthly niagniflcencd.*^ "The woman 'w'm arrayed* t;]^^^^ 
purple and scarlet^ oolotir, and decked with .^bld and^preciodsrsfones' 
and pearls.* (Rev. xtii;) Those who jhave beeii iat Rome* or read 
descriptions of its gorgedtis ceirempnial^^ wiU at once see fti,e ^nmiea- 
tionablepropiiety of this application Qf the text ' ' * ' ' . 

aoth; ** Babylotiis its ntofie!" The tower of Babet is its tjpe. .." Le) 
us build us a city and tower, whojse top may reach to heaven/' (Jpe'^. 
xii 4.) " Let us (Construct a humian' wd,y to ^.ttain to eternal' glory," ,is 
the language of modem ** !B«iMonians. " The true ,_ churcli' is, typified 
by Jkcob's ladder, whidh Was dhrist, (see John, L 51,)^ wtp declare<ji oif 
himself that he (and lie' aTbtief) wa? "/the way/'.. (J'ol^n xiv.' |9.) 
Babylon bunit the witne'sses of (Jod, (Danieliii,). and so did I^bme. 
Babylon- bore swaj^ oveir all the earth, and so would, Rome.'' l^lie ^rpl 
king of' Babylon,-^ the type bf Ihe rjsst^Nimrod, was a mighty maii- 
hunter, (Gen. x; 9;) ttnd^ is the Pope I Babylon brought the ajiicie^ 
church into cfiptivity; ittid so d^les.'RMne the church' of Christ: ' V .. 
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5^9t. It was tQ make xoerchandise of the souls of men. (BeT.xTlij^ 
Id, fl Peter ii. 3.) At Rome everything is Vexial — sacram^nts, pardons, 
indulgences, deliverance irom a fabled purgatory, the )x>dies of pre- 
tended saints and tlieir relics'; in one' word, every single doctnne, 
principle, and fiction is an article of spiritual traffic. He who can bict 
nigh is assured of heaven, and need have np fear of hell, if he believe 
the priests. ' '] / . ' ".''..' . i 

22nd. The Apostasy was to.be a thing prodigious — a <i;narvel«-pa 
v^roiidet — a stupendous power upon the earth ; overthrowing, crushi^^a^ 
wounding^ brui3ing, biiming, and destroying the saints pf God. It. iff 
predicted under the imagery of frightful monsters with seven V heads,'* 
" teii horns,** and " iiroh teeth." Is it' any wonder, then» that the beV 
lowings of Popery should threaten the integrity of the Britisli empiiev 
and seem likely to disturb the peace of Europe ? 

23rd. " Transubstantiation." In the apostasy of ancient Israel, Jero- 
boam set up two calves of gold, and said, " These be thy gods which 
brought thee out of the land of IIgyptT'(I Kings xiii. 28.) That is, h& 
made images of the sacrifices which constituted the atonement of the 
people, and called these typ^ of tbp, a^pement '' gods ;** and these 
gods the " false prophets " ministered to. But the " false teachers ** 
under the Apostasy are identified in character with those false 
prophets ; aha the doctors of the Church of Eome — ^her teachers^ 
exhibit the sacrament yhich represents the body of Christ, and pro- 
claim-before it,' " This is your Ood, who delivers 'you from the bondage^ 
of sin and Satan." . ' "'' ,-. y ^ , 

24th. » Purgatory," This i^ark is given in ' Isaiah xxviii. 15, 1^^ 
Apostate Israel, with the jprinciples of which, as has just been shciwxu. 
the antichristian Apostasy is identified, is th6re said to have made " a: 
covenant with death, and an ^eement with hell:" (Seethe passage.)^ 
Surely here we have the doctrine of Pui^atoiy. That doctrine teaches 
"a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell;" but tie 
imaginary defence' is " a refuge of lies ;" the " hiding place " is " one 
of falsehood," which will disappoint and not protect. ' 

25th. The Apostasy was to be testified against by ** two witnesses.** 
(B«v. xi. 3J. Few as the witnesses were to be in point of number; 
thiey should be adequate to justify the condemnation of the apostate 
church. 

< 26th: The witnesses should at length attain to great pre-eminence^ 
and triumph gloriously, to the grief and discomfiture of their enemies. 
(Eev. xi. 11, 12, 14.) Their triumpih serving to characterise, mark, 
and distinguish at once themselves aJnd the Apostasy to which the^ 
were opposed. , ' ^^ 

27th. Simultaneously with the completion of the Apostasy— when 
"the transgressors should be come to the full "there shpuld rise up- 
an " exceeding great" power, which should prevail over the east, aijia 
trample upon the church there. (Daniel viii. 9 — 13.) 

28th. The Apostasy was to be remarkable for a separation from it of 
every jRaithful soul, ^nd for a downward progress towards perditiop ; a 
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growth in foulness and corruption, until at last it should become utterly 
hideous. (Rev. xviii. 4, &c.) 

29th. The Apostasy was to grow great by the power of kings, (Rev. 
xiii. 1,) and to be impoverished by the power of the people. (Rev. 
xvii. 3, 16.^ 

30th. Tne seat or see of the Apostasy is Rome. " The womnn which 
thou sawest is that great city, which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth." (Rev. xvii. 18.) The Douay Bible, commenting on this pas- 
sage, says, *' If this verse means any city, it means Pagan Rome." 
Certainly Pagan Rome, for Papal Rome is a revival of the other. 

I think we may say, with the puritan divine, Baxter, in the contem- 
plation of such an array of particulars, that " if the Pope be not Anti- 
christ, it is his misfortune to be so like him." 



CHAPTER X 

9SE SAKE SUBJECT COmiNUED^OBJECTIONS — DB. TODD AND HIS SCHOOL. 

The view of the divine government of the world brought before us in 
the Scripture is exceedingly grand. We are enabled with the Bible in 
our hands to survey the history of mankind since the planting of the 
Christian church, and to see tiiat all the great changes which have 
affected the families of the earth — ^those vast moral revolutions which 
have carried kingdoms along in their gigantic sweep, before which the 
dynasties of the earth have been driven like the sand, have all been 
matter of distinct prediction. It is impossible, in the review, not to 
experience a sense of profound awe. There is realized to the soul a 
solemn conviction that none but Grod could have thus seen the end 
irom the beginning ; and the heart thrills at the consideration that we 
should really, verily, and indeed, and beyond any manner of question, 
hold in our hands a revelation from that Almighty Being — a revelation 
of his will and of his purpose with respect to us, his wishes, his 
designs, his promises, nay more, actual representations of a surpassing 
state of happiness which he has prepared for those who will accept it 
on the terms in which he has proposed it. 

Let me give a brief sketch of that which is brought before us in the 
foreshowed history of the world. And, here, perhaps, it were well 
that I should state that, in order to prevent embarrassing the subject 
by considerations not so immediately interesting to modem times, I 
omit the development which the same Scripture would enable me to 
make of the course of events which preceded the Christian era. 

We learn, then, that the church, as it existed in the times of the 
apostles, was distinguished for zeal, energy, and purity. We are 
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informed that this was to continue to be the case for some time ; that 
it was to go on conquering and to conquer, and extensively to bless 
mankind with light, and knowledge, and peace ; that it was to produce 
a casting of the idols to the moles and to the bats; the downfall, in 
a word, of these idolatries which were equally offensive to God and 
pernicious to men. 

We learn that the progress of the true religion would excite the 
rage of the professors of the false, and animate them with the mur- 
derous spirit of the first-born, Cain; that the rulers of the earth 
would be stirred up to eradicate the faith by the wholesale destruction 
of the faithful, but that so far from persecution ii^juring, it would 
purify and refine the church, keeping it clear of false professors, and 
compelling the afflicted followers of their crucified Master to seek for 
strength and peace in that communion with him through the Spirit, 
which could alone be enjoyed through faith ; that the blood of the 
martyrs would become the seed of the church, and that their faithful 
and devoted testimony, even unto the death, would operate with so 
much power, that at length the whole system of Paganism would be 
overthrown, and the inhabitants of the world become the avowed fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. 

We learn that Satan, frustrated in his purpose of destroying Chris- 
tianity by fire and sword, should adopt a new system of attack ; that 
those whom he oould not subdue by force, he would endeavour to cor- 
rupt by falsehood and seduce by flatteries ; that he would succeed in 
this flagitious design ; that he would gradually induce indifference to 
God's written Word, which he would supplant by lying traditions ; 
that instead of the pure devotedness which grew out of a love of truth, 
and whose moving power was an all-embracing charity, there should 
grow up a zeal without knowledge ; a self-denial, whose real end was 
5ie gratification of carnal pride, and that instead of the liberty which 
had God for its Author, and the humility which bowed before him and 
before those to whom he awarded honour, there should be the bondage 
of legality, and a meanness which prostrated before the creature the 
lively image of the Creator. 

We learn that there would thence follow an era in which spiritual 
death should career with triumph through Christendom ; that dark- 
ness should prevail ; woe and misery be all but universal. In effect, 
we gather that the whole church should become doctrinally corrupted-— 
corrupted, moreover, with that exact leaven of the Pharisees and leaven 
of Herod, against both of which Christ so solemnly warned his dis- 
ciples ; that is to say, with that admixture of formalism in practice 
which is sure to grow out of a belief in the justifying merit of human 
works, according to the doctrine of St. Paul, as developed in the last 
chapter ; and with that admixture of worldly influence which so natu- 
rally flows from state alliance with the church, when that alliance is 
not sanctified by the simultaneous prevalence of the purest principles, 
and by a careful exclusion of an interested usurpation by the state of 
the indefeasible prerogatives of the church. 
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^ We learn that the progress and working of all this moral i9fyU.^ci\d4 
at l^t result in. a pompl^te n\]jlUfication pf, the, lifej^givingpropejrtiea of 
the faith, and th^t. the CQnsuinniatipn of the Apos^^f^j should. b^,tl)0 
elevatio|n of a great spiritnal tyrant as the.yiaiblfr God.of ,th^,,)Qarth, 
Xhe aoundest Protestant; pppamentatoirs date, the QQioplet^.4ev^lopn)ent 
of the foretolct Apostasy from the year 606, in which. BonUage .1X1, 
wap prpclaiifi^ed '* i^niyersal.hishpp" by thq U3urpijig . Empofor, 

Phipcas.,; ,. . .. '' J. .. . ..1 . , ..: •. •.... 

.We lef^n.that when .the. cj^urcb. should becotne thus.cotmpt, wh^P«i 
as the res^ltyjdoiatiy should. Abound through all,its. qvwters, ^r^ 
west, nprthp .and 9oi;{lj>. that Go4 wo^W in judjgfment alWitbe ri^g 
vj^ of an " exceeding great" infidd.ppwer, which should pveTrun,tb^ 
east an^ the .?;putb, taking pp^i^espion of the pronu^ed. jai^^^ t r Jbi^ 
P9wer proyed to be^ M.abpm^tr Pis energy, lihpugh it ii^yoly^d .f jwity 
to jhe revealed ^ill pf Gpd, wa£ pyidently animated , by au.^bhortww 
of idpl^try, qfthe^ rabble of . ** paij^fs". and of ^iheiy. im^ge8,^ with.whicb^ 
the dpcay pf pure principles . had, deluged, the jChrifltiw^ i^orf^v It> 
opposition to all thjs, the rallying, ciy <rf lii^, bpsts waau X TJueyp, i^ :l?w)i 
oneG^^od^and^ahpmetis.his prppbyet!'* _ . , f n. -> 

Siujh was tbp ^^astroi^s issue pf tbe grpvth .of cerwptjg^ in.ihe 
c|iU)rch. . ... . . ,^: .. ..•: ,.-.; 

What a ^Ipripus evidenpe of jipostplic zea^ di4 the eastexl^ wflirl^ 
present ! , 'if he appstJe. Paul wrote the majority of his. Epistles to east^,w 
Christians. The Corinthian^ ^e ;Pphe.sia,n8, the. f hilippian$, tbft 
Colossians^ the Thessa}onians-— the^e were fjl .eitheif .46ifttic,;\or si^n? 
ated on the borders pf Asi^. . The Epistle of St, Peter ^hows .ns th^ft 
believers were plentifully scattered throughout Fontus^ Q^atift*/ Capr 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynla. ,St John addressed seven.. flourishing 
churches in Asia, but. the infidel apostasy of Mf^homet >yas. allowed ivt 
judgment to prostrate all these churches.; Christians were regarded ^, 
but " dogs " in the estimate of the fpUowers pf the fgJse. prophet. The 
faithlessness which originated their corruption wa3 thus , punished by 
the desolation that succeeded it. ,,.. 

Prophecy directs the eye of ^he believer as.it were frofloi an.^cainence 
to this deplorable condition pf tl;ie eastern and the wesjtepj wprW.. ..It 
cpmt^ands us to look to theeast, and to qopitempl ate, fields of qajinag^* 
lust, and bruta-lity, fearfully predowiuant thrpnghoj?.! the realms of 
the infidel apostate. It qomm^nds ns 1;p look to.tb^ >y,est, ajid ,tP 
behold nations degraded by an effeminating supersti^PJi. the ttppdr 
slaves of countjess task-masters.. It then presents untP. us-.tfe^ 
encounter of thesp opposite divisions, pf the earth* and it .wakeSipiir 
ears to ring with the groans pf humanity, bleieding and dying jthrg?^ 
the cpnsequences. pf tibat moral darkness ii?. which a di?ifegard,pjf.tw 
lively praple^.of heaven h.a4: Waived the. worJd. Thjerp i^. .»pt PW 
striking phase. in the histpry pf ttie dark ages ttLat.the,pen.pf,ip^ii»^ 
tionhas not pictured fpr us.. But, aijaid all» ther€^ was. Ik powe.riftt 
work. What was that power ?, , Jt. . was mightier thaft sfee. .h»pat9 jrf 
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Mahomet; it was tnore potent than the cross-bearing knights of the 
Ousades ; it WdS an 6racle-^it Was a text: it was the Word of Him 
who' wais " the Trtith," it wd6 " The gates of hell shall not" prevail 
against it." . 

. We learn that, featfiil as might bo the prevalence of apostasy 64 
€JVery side, God would not leave himself without *^ witnesses ;" that 
from the verjr; outset of corruption he should have a faithful few to 
testify that salvittion WaSr by grieice through faith, and that not of our* 
eelves, but the gift Of Grod. OSph. ii. 8.) That these witnesses should 
be small iil ntimbef, but sumdieht for the condemnation ot those who 
refected agaitiSt themselves the truth of God; that they would be 
teviled, scorned, persecuted, put to death, and, when slain, denied 
€hifistain burial ; but ftiat their word should be fraught with tremen- 
dous' energy, 'enlightening, enlivening, and purifying the church,* con- 
founding aud overwhelming their enemies. 

' "We learn' that these witniesses should, in fact, revive primitive truth; 
«nd draw out from the midst of corrupt Chriistendom a pure body, vast 
in number, glorious in holiness, conspicuous iii jposition, preaching^ to 
the world" the eV6rlastiUg' gospel, denouncing ihiin upon Babylon, the 
fi^eh dhur6h;'\^hich, after thie withdrawal of the faithful from it^ 
should become gi^adually' more and more drllnk with the infatuation 
ePenw;' motfe' aind m^oi'e besotted in tte' stupefactions of apostasy^' 
mbfe and ijoior^ locked up in the boiids of prevalent cornijptibn, until] 
irt' length it ^buld^ beCoUie a habitation -of deviis, a hold of every foul' 
spilfit, a cftgfe' of etetjr unclean aUd hateful' bird. 
'We learn that while' thfe apostate chUrch sh 
ett^it^risfcgainst'thitriefwrmed body which had f( 
diereshould bfe i growth o'f infidelity throtigh 
St' gtewt^ liiea^t^ fifbm' the debaseriieht of dot 
esfldtiug^ iii^ thb iouiinaliy Chti^ttaU world,' a 
apbirtatfe'chtUrch^EiHoUia platee itefetf Wt tlie' H6a 
eartfc*; shoWd 'guide, gOvfem, and cbiitbl tli^m ; 
iiaitb 'hostile away dgainst Chiist, iaid agaiiikt 
tkeir "Uhit^d I'Ag^^' arid blaistihe'mbiii^ ifury wer 
bnghtntesb* xJf the domiig ' off the Lord feh'oUld ! 

fijbittey, atitlftiilate 'th^ 'dlkbblikl! hosts' bf cbl ' 

gtcirt Bttbylbii'ad a^ riillstd^diU'lthy sea,' 4itd i 
coi«Utioii offelidty'b6!y:dM'6xftmpl€^'andi«dth6^^ ' '■ * ' 

Th€l 'a)0ivfe4s' but' if t^^ttk^ Attempt 'fttiioMpnw^^^ in a'.bnef and^ 
<5«ni)tthdi6Ufr'ftWri;the AuWeft^ 

r^/pWt Uief hifetol^ oltiii chtihih.' t kvti} iai' ft'bm pretehdihg that i 
hMtf WKppfied my^ rtfddets'* in' llfiis" ^irli' '\<ritili''iidequirfte evidence, 'that" 
edtiti «^e«e'^tcftltHnf6S' of thfe J<l<5'ty6'''^mftlithe peiicJfi of ins^^^ 
r*lfc)ii*h!ab"dettelojpf6* alota! filled tit).* ^ Thk^ 'ia^^t W teserved for m-' 

'I'hAih heeA'hi^'ihkhh'(i6lidiXsM,mk Mi)i«eVlo1)e'efie«iiT^ oii'* 
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the Irish mind, Irish works are necessary. Though the works of 
English divines may have their effect upon the more learned and 
thinking part of society in this country, the great mass are prone 
to attend more readily to something which originates among them* 
selves, than to that which, at least on such a subject as the one in 
question, requires to be imported from the sister country. It is only 
from this trait of nationality, if I may call it so, that I can explain the 
influence exerted upon the Irish mind by some exceedingly erroneous 
and mistaken writers — men whose opinions are at once dangerous and 
heterodox, at variance with the mind of the Spirit, whether expressed 
in the Scripture or by the church, who yet are in some degree popular 
as expositors of prophecy. Were it not for the prevalence of this feel- 
ing, I should suppose that I had done enough if I had directed my 
readers to study Mede, Faber, Scott, Newton, Bickersteth, Croly, and 
other sound commentators on the prophets. As it is, I feel it incum* 
bent on me to attempt to set forth in a distinct work, not my own 
private opinions or fancies on the subject, but those correct views 
which may be pronounced Catholic, and which have been adopted by 
the greatest of our divines. 

However, from what I have said, it will be admitted that, if pro- 
phecy do, indeed, convey to us those truths which I have stated, it 
supplies us with the means of meeting in a manner the most 
triumphant the advocates of Popery. I am rather under the appre- 
hension that I may have been supposed by different passages in the 
course of this work to have deprecated the attacks that nave been made 
upon the grosser characteristics of the Popish system — ^upon certain 
details of its abominations, such as its murderous, persecuting, and 
rebellious principles, as though there were no ground for charging the 
Church of Rome with atrocities so great as those details involve; or as 
though it were preferable, instead of charging home these atrocities upon 
her, to dwell upon other features of hideousness by which she is deformed, 
rather than on these. I trust that I may be acquitted of a petulance so 
great as such a state of mind would involve. I am convinced that the 
spirit of Popery is bloody, base, and treacherous ; but I am at the same 
time equally convinced, thatin order that this may be made conspicuous, 
palpable, plain, and effectual, all its objectionable peculiarities must 
be brought forward as part and parcel of an illustration of the Word of 
God. We must make God himself the Author of the indictment, and 
we must prefer it in his own way ; we must not merely not super- 
sede the views which he has brought before us, but we must exalt and 
glorify them. That would be strong and unanswerable, brought for- 
ward as an illustration of the Scriptures, which would identify Bxmm 
with the Apostasy, which, if laid to her charge in the abstract, if made 
use of merely to prove that she is a false, a corrupt, or a dangerous 
society, might be evaded, and thus proye not only unsuceessfdl, but 
dangerous. Scripture itself has showed us the mode in which we 
should employ everything which is really to the detriment of Borne ; 
and if, instead of adopting the plan which God has laid down for our 
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guidance, we prefer a mode of our own independent of it, as we may 
be justly charged ¥iith presumption, so may we be brought to taste the 
bitter fruits that would grow therefrom. Prove Popery to be the 
Apostasy, which may be so very easily done, and the whole system 
will appear an abomination. Thus, we at once destroy the idea of 
the " infallibility of the Church of Rome," negative the pretensions of 
the Pope to supremacy, prove the unsoundness of all his peculiar doc- 
trines, and bring forward every matter of detail that is open to objec- 
tion with a strong likelihood not merely of its probable but certain 
application to the evil which we set forth. Keach, in his treatise on 
Antichrist, published 1689, has marked a difference between the early 
and later defenders of the Reformation. He begins his treatise in 
words so exactly explicative of the principle which I am here con- 
tending for, that I think it important to quote them : — 

It is evident to all men who are of any reading, that most of oar eminent Pro- 
testant ministers, both ancient and modem, do affirm withont the least donbt, that 
the Church of Rome is the great whore spoken of, (Rev. xviii.,) called Mystery^ 
Babylon ; yet we find that most worthy men, who have of latter times so well 
defended the Gospel, have not so much bent their study this way as to detect divert 
or most of her erroneous principles and detestable practices; which is rather to lop 
off some of the branches of this evil and cursed tree than to dig it up by the root ; 
for if it be clearly proved that she is the Great Whore, viz., Mystery, Babylon th& 
Great, Mother of Harlots, the whole falls at once. 

I trust that these observations, if an explanation were necessary^ 
will justify the course that I have adopted, and show that it is from na 
spirit of self-glorification, but from a deep consciousness that it is 
vastly important to meet Rome in a manner that is quite unassailable, 
that I have insisted upon the importance of opinions, the peculiar 
excellence of which I am far from pretending to claim as my own. 

Having as above laid down, as it were in a panoramic view, the vast 
picture which Scripture presents us with, I shall proceed, on the other 
hand, to set forth the manner in which the Church of Rome and her 
adyocateg deal with the prophetical Scriptures. 

They pretend, then, that all, or the chief prophecies about the 
Apostasy are still unfulfilled ; and they base this hypothesis upon 
rather a curious circumstance. 

The duration of the Apostasy is in the Scriptures declared to be 
" 1260 days."* This extraordinary period just makes, according to the 
old computation, "three years and a half," or "forty-two months;" 
(for the year of the ancients coincided in number with the degrees of 
a great circle, namely, 360 ;) and it has been the uniform practice of 
all the commentators in the reformed church to interpret ftiese 1260 
days, as ** prophetical days," each day signifying a year, according to 
the language of the prophet Ezekiel, " I have appointed thee each day 
for a year;" (Ezekiel iv. 6 ;) or, asthe Hebrew has it, (see the marginfd! 
note,) " a day for a year." (See also, in further illustration of the 
matter, the 4th and 5th verses.) 
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Taking advantage of the prophetical notation, the Papists havi9 
Insisted that the days mentioned are not prophetical days, /but lUeml 
days, and accordingly they , have argued that the duration of the 
Apostasy dnd the reign of Antichrist were to be only for the three yeats 
And a half imtnediately preceding ,the coming of Christ ! Thu?, they 
Jiave concluded that the prophecies of Daniel, which foretel a great 
Antichrist, with the, tnajestic though terrible imagery which he em- 
ploys, together with the prophecies of St. Paul and St. Peter, and the 
Btiir more elaborate visions' of the Book of Revelations, refer in the 
i!nain to the transaction^ of the last three years and a half of the pro- 
«ent dispensation. 

- 1 will not take the trouble of exploding, by anything in the shape 
of-kdx>ured arguinent, this erroneous hypothesis. • The. thing seems so 
extremely absurd, that itsciEurce needs refutation. The very 6rst verse 
of the Apocalypse is, " The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
unto hiin^ to show unto his servants things which mutt shortly dome to 
pass" (Eev*. i. 1.) And the same idea is' expressed in thie. third verse,* 
*^ Blessed is he that read'eth, and they that hear thiB words of this 
prophecy, iLnd keep those things which are written therein: for the 
time is at hand'' (yer. 3.) Ana the very language employed in these 
twp verses. of the'lirst chapter is repeated in the 6th aiid lOCh, verses 
of the last chapter of the book. In the face of such statements; to lay 
it down that the prophecies thus set forth would all remain unaccom- 
plished tJU the day of judgment, apd the previous three years and a 
naif would appear to be as likely a' way of bringing the book into ij^tteir 
neglect as could be well thoughtof. U^der s]ich a suppositioni where[- 
lore the extraordinary exhortation to the study of the book with which 
it Commences ?' Ih fact, there is a peculiar, blessing promised io the 
Btudy.^ it, as th^ third' versti of the first chapter, given' above, dis- 
tinc&y shows. 

J But perhaps it may" be said by Patpists and bthbrs, that the texts 
ivhioh 1 1 have quoted, prcive' toio much' for my purpose; for' that, if; 
taksa strictly,^ they mkf not merely inean that som^ of the events pre- 
dicted were " at hand," but that they all were ; whereai it is quitie 
evident -that this eaniiot*be'the spnse implied, inasihuch'as the day of 
judgment,-which is revealed attd' described iti thte bo<Jk, is still fixture. . 
Well, then, take another text: " Write the tiiinsa which thou hast 
ae0n,iaiidthe^ things which are, and the' things which shall be ite'r«- 
vfUry> (Ecir. i, 19.) Now, rwotildlask, when we fiild'such a prophet 
ais.the apostle St.' John commanded t6 write the things Anthich are, and 
lihidi shall be hereafter;" is it pos^ble ' to avoid the conclusion that 
thatwhich;wa8 reVealed' to hihi— that' which hd "^rote," wis,' in factt 
ther^hole of that which wcui to take pi flee aftet Us time— it^ a word) 
thd hisioryof thfe church? ' Hadtlie 'intention' of the Wok; been tha^^^ 
whichi the Papists would havi us tobelidre It was,:'we!can aearcely- 
8^m)K^ but ithat the dpiatoauld' coriveyed to 'hini ' ifduld' have been, 
**JwriW the* things which are, (referring to the s^ven^churches of Asift.) 
a&d the things which shall b« at the cdmnig ofl^^ Soif Jf i^tn] and 
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at the end of the world." (See Matt. xxiv. 3.) The justice of this 
view of the case seems confirmed a little further on ; for, after the 
apostle had had the revelation made to him, which peculiarly concerned 
his own times,- — namely, respecting the welfare and condition of the 
seven churches — ** the things which are," — we find it written, " After 
this I looked, and behold a door was opened in heaven; and the first 
voice which I heard was as it were of a trumpet talking with me, 
which said. Come up hither, and I will show thee things which must 
be hereafter." Surely it is impossible to read such passages, to recol- 
lect that the apostle was wiiting in the infancy of the church, and that 
a concern for its welfare, and for the glory of its Master, was the feel- 
ing which, above all others, engrossed his mind, and with respect to 
which he desired information, without being forced to the conclusion^ 
that that which he was commissioned to write was just the church's 
history. But, in truth, the whole tenor of the book indicates that 
such was its object. That Babylon, which is the main enemy fore- 
showed, is declared to be " The mother of harlots and abominations of 
the earth." Would it not be extraordinary to say, that there have 
been no idolatrous churches, no ecclesiastical abominations in exist- 
ence from the apostolic age until the present time ? Surely it would ; 
and if religious abominations of all sorts have existed from a remote 
antiquity, that Babylon that was their parent must have had an exist- 
ence prior still. To allege, therefbre, that Babylon represents a 
power that should rise up in the last three years and a half, and be 
destroyed at the day of judgment, is utterly to falsify the inscription 
which the apostle shows to have been written on her brow. Moreover, 
how could it be truly said of a power so brief and transitory, as it is 
said in the 18th chapter, and 24th verse, that " in her was found the 
blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the 
earth." However, I shall not dwell longer upon the subject. In the 
Pi-otestant hypothesis — that in the apocalyptic visions token in con- 
nexion with the predictions of St. Paul, St. Peter, the prophets, and 
those of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, we have a history of the church 
unto the end of time — there is so much of reasonableness, that the 
mind rests upon it with perfect satisfaction ; Whereas the Popish 
hypothesis produces a feeling which is just the very reverse. 

Nevertheless, this Popish hypothesis has, in these Tractarian times, 
found advocates. I understand that the leader of these has been our 
townsman, Mr. William Burgh — save the mark ! An individual for 
whose mental qualities and religious views I have always had so 
thorough a contempt, that I never read more than a few pages of his 
writings. These I found to be at once so dull and so unsound, that I 
turned from them in disgust ; and know no more about the views of 
the writer, than that which I have collected from notices of them in 
other works.* 

* Mr. William Bargh, previooBly to the discussion with Father Macnire, placed 
himself in a poeition of hostility to the author. The issue and all the (nrcumstances 
will he found in the correspondence prefixed to the church edition of **The Beport 
of the Discussion." 
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Another great supporter of the Popish hypothesis — not that I mean 
to say that Mr. Burgh is a " great supporter " of anything — is the 
Eev. Roifey Maitland, librarian to the x\rchbishop of Canterbury; and 
)BL pity it is that the primate of England should haTe about him so 
heterodox a gentleman. Neither have I read Mr. Maitland 's writings; 
I have seen them qiioted at considerable length in various works, and 
from specimens that I have met with, I cannot hesitate to pronounce 
him a brilliant writer and an able man. That he is dangerously 
erroneous in his views, the sequel will abundantly show. 

However, the chief of this class may be pronounced to be Dr. Todd, 
Fellow of the University of Dublin. He has published, in mainte- 
mance of his opinions, a veiy elaborate work, entitled " Discourses on 
the Prophecies relating to Antichrist, in the writings of Daniel and 
St. Paul, preached before the University of Dublin, at the Donnellan 
Lecture, MDCGCXXXVIII," In these discourses he argues all 
through to prove that the prophecies referring to Antichrist and the 
Apostasy, are not at all applicable to the Church of Rome, but that 
they refer, as the Papists allege, to an antichristian power, which is to 
prevail for three years and a half before the coming of Jesus Christ. 
I have read this work through, attentively, two or three times. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Maitland, and highly complimentary to Mr. Burgh, 
but it is as unsound as superficial, and as flippant as any theological 
treatise that I have ever met with. It makes a vast display of learn* 
ing — Syriac, Chaldee, and Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, &c, — 
Jerome, Ignatius, Irenceus, and the rest of them meet the eye in every 
page. All this is calculated to dazzle the eye of under-graduates, and 
flatter the vanity of the author. To one, however, who is really ac- 
quainted with the subject, this misapplied learning goes for nothing 
at all, if it do not rather excite loathing and disgust. That Dr. Tcdd 
is passably made up in the languages we may be sure. He teaches 
them in a seminary, second, in point of reputation, perhaps to none 
in Europe or the world. The publication of a thick volume was not 
necessaiy to convince his cotemporaries of Dr. Todd's scholastic pre- 
tensions. If it were, that which now, lies before me would suffice. 
Should the reader search in it, however, for the qualities of a divine, 
for sobriety of judgment, discrimination of view, vitality of faith, zeal 
for God and for his truth, realization of the nature, character, and 
perilous consequences of error, and decision against it, his search will 
be in vain, and he will close the book under a conviction that it is a 
mere emanation from that spirit of heresy which, at the present day, 
is the canker and the plague of the church- There is not one single 
syllable in Dr. Todd's volume that marks him as aught else than a 
mere letter theologian. He has been called " a learned divine." No, 
no. He is a learned scribe, or a learned linguist, or a learned student 
of the Fathers ; but in the best sense of the epithet he is no divine 
at all. John Bunyan, the tinker of Bedford, was a divine. He had 
the spirit of his Master, and he showed it. From the teaching of the 
Spirit of God he derived wisdom, and judgment, and truth. He 
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was mighty in the Scriptures, though he knew nothing of the Fathers. 
But it is impossihle to trace in Dr. Todd's volume the slightest evi- 
dence of spirituality of mind. The dry bones in Ezekiel's vision 
were not more lifeless than our author. 

The learned doctor might perform his functions very well if the col- 
lege authorities constrained him to teach orthodox divinity, and to 
withhold his own views until they coincided with those of the church; 
he might then be a very useful man ; but, at least at the time he wrote 
his volume, he was utterly incompetent to originate correct views on 
the subject which. he undertook to treat of; and it was cruel in the 
extreme to those young people whom he lectured, to allow him to drag 
them at his tail in the footsteps of such leaders as Messrs. William 
Burgh and Roffey Maitland. 

* I should be excessively sorry to be "a hewer of wood and (3;rawer of 
water ; " and the task of wading through Dr. Todd's fallacies would be 
scarcely less irksome than that of a labourer so hapless. His book is 
a mere book of cavils ; it could only be exceeded in tediousness by one 
which should answer it ; and assuredly of all the tedious books in the 
world, that which would answer a book of cavils, cavil by cavil, is the 
most tedious. I certainly would undertake nothing of the sort. I trust 
that I may, some day, be allowed to develope the whole subject of the 
anti-papal predictions of Scripture. Such a work, if adequately done, 
would not merely answer the college lecturer, but other blunderers on 
the same subject. The present, however, is not the occasion for un- 
dertaking it; and I shall now deal with our Doctor in another 
fashion. 

I presume that Dr. Todd's views of prophecy satisfy his own pri- 
vate judgment 

I am certain that my views on the subject satisfy my private 
judgment. 

Dr. Todd is convinced that the Apostasy foretold is not Popery. 

I am convinced that it is. 

I am to suppose that strict reasoning, as he thinks, has led the 
doctor to his conclusions. 

I know that the strictest reasoning has led to rnine. 

Now, in order to decide between us, the question is, What is the 
mind of the Church upon the subject? I undertake to show that it is 
clearly and distinctly expressed in my favour — that Dr. Todd, in deli- 
vering his lectures and in publishing his volume, knowingly and wilr 
lingly set at nought the distinct voice of the church — of the reformed 
church — of the holy Catholic Church — of the chuich of which he is 
a minister, and of the greatest names that adorn it. I am sure that 
his doing this indicates the genuine schismatical spirit. I know this 
from my own heart, I trust that I never write anything, that I never 
in public say anything, involving essential principle, of which I am 
not deeply and heartily, by the application of my own reasoning powersr 
laboriously exercised upon the Word of God, convinced. When con^ 
victions such as these accord with the church's teachings and energise 
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the mind in such a way, that they become moving principles — princi- 
ples of action, I think I am warranted to draw the conclusion, that they 
are of the operation of the Spirit of God. But if my reason were ever 
so much convinced that the Scripture conveyed a sense against which 
I found that the cun-ent of feeling was strong in the church, against 
which the wisest divines and the best men spoke, and wrote, and 
laboured, and in opposition to which the express teaching of the church 
herself might be adduced, I should shudder at the idea of standing up 
by the advocacy of these, on my private judgment, to excite division 
amongst the people of God. I confess I should distrust my conclu- 
sions, I should hesitate as to the worth of a wisdom which condemned 
the greatest, the holiest, the most devoted, and the most learned 
of my fathers and brethren in Christ ; and if T do not quite mis- 
take, this is the genuine Catholic spirit — the spirit of unity, peacfe*, 
and power. 

Need I then say, that the greatest and most popular of living divines 
view Popery as the predicted Apostasy, and the Pope as Antichrist? 
that this is the view which is popular among Protestants ? For myself 
I recollect that one of the first impressions on my mind when a child, 
was, that the Pope was Antichrist ; the how, the why, or the where- 
fore, I could not tell ; but this was the sentiment which prevailed 
throughout that Protestant society that I was familiar with. The 
statement was, in fact, a proverb, a kind of household symbol. But it 
was in the writings of the gi'eat and learned Joseph Mede, who was a 
fellow of the University of Cambridge in the sixteenth century — 
truly a learned divine, the cotemporary and the friend of Arch- 
bishop Ussher — that I first saw the Protestant principle clearly deve- 
loped and proved. He may be pronounced the great leader in the 
work of sound prophetical interpretation. He would appear to have 
been raised up by Providence to give order and arrangement to the 
prevalent views of the reformed church ; and from him the wisest of 
our commentators, as well as tlie most learned, have largely drawn. 
One of the most distinguished modem writers on the subject, is the 
Kev. George Stanley Faber, whose works are exceidingly popular. 

With one voice the reformers gave their testimony that the Pope was 
Antichrist, and " the Man of Sin." This doctrine was powerfully in- 
strumental in bringing about and establishing the Refonnation. It 
was the main reason given for separation from the Church of Rome, 
which was thus waiTanted on the express direction of God himself. 
(Rev. xviii. 4.) In the Homilies of the church, which are sanctioned 
by the thirty-nine articles, the following testimonies respecting the 
Pope as Antichrist and the Man of Sin, and the Cbfirch of Rome as 
Babylon appear : — 

In the Homily of Obedience, (Part III.,) 

** Thfi Bishop of Rome teaches that they that are tinder him are free from all 
burdens and charges of the commonwealth and obedience towards their prince; 
most clearly against Christ's doctrine and St. Peter's. He ought, therefbre, rather 
to be called Antichristf asd t&e successor of the Scribes and Fhuisees, ttuA Christ's 
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yicar, or St Peter's successor; seeing that^ not onlj on this 'point, but also ia other 
weighty matters of Christian religion, in matters of remission and forgiveness of 
sins, and of salvation, he teacheth so direcdy against both St. Peter ami against 
our Saviour Christ 

In the Homily against Peril of Idolatry, (Part III.,) speaking of the 
worship of images and the miracles of the Papists, the Homily says : 

The scriptures have, for a warning hereof, showed, that the kingdom ofAniichrigt 
shall be mighty in miracles and wonders to the strong illusion of all the reprobatea. 

And again. 

Such sumptuous decking of images with gold, silver, and precious stones, be a 
token of Antichrists kingdom, who, as the prophet foreshows, shall worship God 
irith such gorgeous things. 

For she being, indeed, not only an harlot, (as the Scripture calleth her,) but also 
B foul, filthy, old, withered harlot, (for she is, indeed, of ancient years,) and under- 
standing her lack of natural and true beauty, and great loathesomeness, which* of 
herself she hath, doth, after the cu:tom of such harlots, paint herself, and deck and 
tire herself with gold, pearl, stone, and all kind of precious jewels, that she, shining 
with the outward beauty and glory of them, mayj)lease the foolish fantasy of fond 
lovers, and so entice to spiritual fornication with her; who, if they saw bet (1 will 
not say naked,) but in simple apparel, would abhor her as the foulest and filthiest 
harlot that ever was seen; accord iug as appearcth by the description of the garnish- 
ing of the great strumpet of all strumpets, the mother of whoredom, set forw by St. 
John in his Revelation, who by her glory provoked the princes of the earth to com* 
mit whoredom with her. (Apoc xvii.) Whereas, on the contrary part, the true 
Church of God, as a chaste matron, espoused (as the Scripture teacheth) to one hus- 
band, our Saviour Jesus Christ, whom alone she is content only to please and serve, 
and looketh not to delight the eyes or fantasies of any other strange lovers or wooen, 
is content with her natural ornaments, not doubting by such sincere simplicity beat 
to please him, who can well skill of the difference between a painted visage and a 
true natural beauty. 

Sermon against Wilful Rebellion, (Part V.) 

After this ambition, [to be head of all the church, and lord of all kingdoms,] the 
Bishop of Kome became at once the spoiler and destroi/er both of the church, which 
is the kingdom of our Saviour Christ, and of the Christian empire, and all Christian 
kingdoms, as an universal tyrant over all. 

In King John's time, the Bishop of Rome understanding the bmte blindness, 
ignorance of God*s Word, and superstition of Englishmen, and how much they were 
inclined to worship the Babt/lonian beast of Rome, and to fear all his threatenings 
and causeless cursing, he abused them thus, and by their rebellion brought this 
noble realm of England under his most cruel tyranny. 

And as the church of England is expi-ess on this point, so also is the 
church of Ireland. Not merely does the Insh church authenticate 
and adopt those views thus set forth in the Homilies, but in her own 
peculiar articles, which were prepared by archbishop Ussher, she thus 
speaks : — 

The bishop of Home is so far from being the supreme head of the Universal 
Church of Christ, that his works and doctrines do plainly discover him to be that 
Man of Sin foretold in the Holy Scriptures, whom the Lord shall consume with the 
spirit of his mouth, and abolish with the brightness of his coming. 

The church of Scotland is like-minded on the subject, as the fol- 
lowing extract from the Westminster "Confession of Faith" will 
show : — 

Tliere is no other Head of the Church than the Lord Jesus Christ, nor can the 
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Pox>e of Rome be in any sense the head thereof ; but is that Antichrist, that Man of 
Sin, and Son of Perdition, that exalteth himself in the church against Christ and all 
that is called God. — Ch. xxv, s. 6. 

That such should be the avowed principle of the reformed church 
will appear little wonderful, when the sentiments of the great men who 
reformed it are taken into consideration. I here give a number of 
extracts, very brief, indeed, in their extent, drawn out of the writings 
of these our martyred fathers in the faith. I may add that I have 
derived them, in the compendious form in which they are here laid 
down, from an admirable little work of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, 
entitled " Remarks on the Progress of Popery," and that it is to be 
understood, that the quotations are mere specimens, taken in most 
cases from elaborate disquisitions on the point in question. 

Crakmeb, in his book on the Sacrament — 

After showing that Christ " made a sacrifice and oblation of his own body upon 
the cross, which was a full redemption and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world," — he -adds, ''bat the Bomish AnticJxrist, to deface this great benefit of Christ, 
has taught that his sacrifice upon the cross is not sufficient hereunto, without anothcff 
HHicrifice devised by him, and made by the priest ; or else without indulgences, 
beads, pardons, pilgrimages, and such other pelfrar, to supply Christ's imper- 
fection. »»♦•»♦»♦» 

** O heinous blasphemy and most destestable injury against Christ ! O wicked 
abomination in the temple of (xod ! O pride intolerable of Antichrist, and most 
manifest token of the Son of Perdition, extolling himself above God, and wit^ 
Xucifer exalting his seat and power above the throne of God ! For he that taketh 
upon him to supply that thing which he pretended to be imperfect in Christ, must 
needs make himself above Christ, and so very Antichrist." 

Cbanmer, at the stake — 

As for the Pope, I refuse him as Christ's enemy and the Antichrist, with all his 
false doctrines. 

Latimer, in prison before his martyrdom — 

What fellowship hath Christ with Antichrist ? Therefore, it is not lawful to 
bear the Yoke with the Papists. Come forth fi:om among them, and separate your- 
selves firom them, saith the Lord. 

Ridley, in his farewell letter, before he sufifered — 

Hie see of Rome is the seat of Satan, and the bishop of the same, that maintain- 
eth the abominations thereof, is Antichrist himself indeed. And for the same causes, 
this see at this day, is the same which St. John calls, in his Revelation, Babylon, or 
the whore of Babylon, and spiritually, Sodom and Egypt, the mother of fornications 
and abominations upon earth. 

Again, in his lamentation for the Change of Religion, he says — 

What city is there in the whole world that, when John wrote, ruled over the 
kings of the earth ? or what city can be read of, in any time, that, of the city itself 
challenged the empire over the kings of the earth, but only the city of Rome, and 
that since the usurpation of that see, has grown to her full strength? 
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Bjradford, in a letter to Lady Yane — 

The usurped authority of the supremacy of the hishop of Rome, is undoubtedly 
that great Antichrist, of whom the apostles do so much admoxush us. 

In his Sermon on the Lord's Supper — 

It is a plain sign of Antichrist to deny the substance of bread and wine to be ia 
the Lord's Supper after consecration ; for in so doing, and in granting transubstaa- 
tiation, the property of the human nature of Christ is denied : for it is not of the 
human nature, but of the divine nature, to be in many places at once. Now grant 
transubstantiation, and then Christ's natural body must needs be in many places, 
which is nothing else but to confound the two natures in Christ, or to deny Christ's 
human nature, which is the selfsame thing, St. John says, as to deny Christ to be 
come in the flesh. 

Jewell, on 2 Thess. ii. 4. — 

Thus the apostle speaks of Antichrist, he is the IMan of Sin and the Son of Per- 
dition. He then, in a long series of particulars, applies the description given in 
this prediction to the Pope, dwelling especially on his pretences of belonging to 
Christ, and serviag Christ. 

HooPEB, in his Declaration of Christ — 

The very properties of Antichrist, I mean of Christ's great and principal enemy, 
ere so openly known to all men that are not blinded with the smoke of Kome, that 
they know him to be the beast that John describes in the Apocalypse, as well as the 
logicians know that ** man is distingpuished from other animals by the faculty of 
laughter." 

Bishop Hooper has many cautions and solemn warnings against a 
peculiar temptation in Mary's reign, for those in principles Protes- 
tant to conform to Popery in practice, . and attend the mass. He 
compares it to a wife's adultery. He says — 

Beware of foolish and deceitful collusion, to think a man may serve God in spirit 
secretly to his conscience, although outwardly, with his body and bodily pre8eooe> 
he cleave, for civil order, to such rites and ceremonies as now be used contrary to 
God and his word. Be assured, that whatsoever he be that giveth this counsel, 
fihall be before God able to do you no more profit than the fig-leaves did unto 
Adam. 

Bishop Hooper also frequently gives the name of Antichrist to 
Popery, speaking of " the synagogue of Antichrist," ** Antichrist's 
tyranny," and " Antichrist and his damnable religion," "the Pope the 
capital enemy of Christ and his religion." 

Fbith annexed to a work called " The Revelation of Antichrist," 
tin antithesis contrasting the acts of Christ and the Pope, in seventy- 
seven particular. 

TlNDALK — 

The Jews look for Christ, and he is come fifteen hundred years ago, and they 
not aware : wc also have looked for Antichrist, and he has reigned as long, and we 
not aware : and that because either of ns looked carnally for him, and not in the 
place where we ought to have sought. The Jews had found Ciuist verily, if they 
had sought him in the law and the prophets, whither Christ sendeth them to seek. 
{John V.) We also had spied out Antichrist long ago, if we had looked into the 
doctrine of Christ and his apostles, where, because the beast sses himself now to be 
sought for, he roars. 
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FULKE— 

Pfto], (2 Theflfl. u.) speaking purposelj of Antichrist, savs expresdj, that he shall 
dt in the temple of God, which is the church of Christ Kow the Pope sits in the 
midst of the temple of God, and hoasts himself to he God, challenging unto himself 
such anthority as is proper only unto God, and usurping snch honour as is peculiar 
uito Grod. Therefore, not in heathen empercnrs, nor in Mahommedans, is the pro- 
phecy accomplished. 

It will confirm the position which I have taken, that I should show 
that the same opinions were popular long before the Reformation. 

The Waldenses (from the testimony of Reinerius Saccho, in 1254) 
asserted — 

That the Bomish chnrcfa is not the church of Jesus Christ, hut a church of malig- 
nants, and that it apostatised under Sylvester — and that the church of Rome is the 
harlot in the Apocalypse. 

The Albigenses (from the testimony of Book of Sentences, or 
Register of the Proceedings of the Inquisition from 1307 to 1323, from 
the sentence of Peter Auterius, an eminent Albigensian, — 

The Boman church you inipudently call the mother of fornication, the church 
of the devil, the synagogue of Satan, which is, in fact, the mother and mistress of 
all the faithful ; all whose degrees and orders, audits laws and statutes, you miJien 
by your im^rtinent falsehoods. And on Uie other hand, you call all those wha 
hold its faith heretics and misled persons, and wickedly and impiously teach, 
that none can he saved in the faith of the Roman church. 

The Reformers referred to the Fathers, as strengthening their testi* 
mony; thus — 

MuscuLUs, referring to Bernard's calling a Pope the " Man of Sin," 
says — 

No man can charge us that we be the first that have referred the same unto the 
head of the most corrupt clergy, I mean Simon of Rome. 

Mabtyb also states — 

Pope Gregory says, whosoever will arrogate this title of uniTersal bishop, or 
head of the church, to himself, is Antichrist But the Pope challenges unto himself 
this title, wherefore the Papists must bear it with an indifierent mind if we call the 
Pope Antichrist 

I will add to the above some testimonies taken from the foreigja 
Reformers. 

LiUTHEB — 

Whosoever is seriously aflfected with piety, will fly most swiftly from that Baby- 
lon, and wiU dread even hearing the name of the Papacy. For so great is its 
impiety and abomination, that no one can reckon it up in words, nor can it be seen 
but with spiritual eyes. 

The vicar is in the place of an absent chief— what is such a vicar but Anti- 
christ ? 

I know, and am certain, that the Papacy is the kingdom of Babylon, 
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ZuiNGLius, on 2 Thess. ii., (answering the papal application of it to 
the Protestants) sajs — 

*' Let our doctrine be examined, and it will appear that they are false. We 
preach Jesus Christ and him crucified, and that he is the only reconciler and the 
only succour of man ; but the Papists preach the Pope, the Antichrist, whom here 
Paul so accurately describes.'* 

Melancthon — 

Since "ft is ffibst certain that the pontiffs and monks have forbidden marriage, it 
is most manifest, and without any dodbt true, that the Koman pontiff, with his whole 
order and kingdom, is the very Antichrist. 

Calvin — 

The Papists have imagined an Antichrist who would harass the church for three 
years and a half. But aH the notes by which the Spirit of God designates Anti- 
christ clearly appear in the Pope ; but that three years Antichrist keeps the foolish 
Papists engaged, lest seeing they should see. 

CECOLAMPADIUS — 

God is jealous, and suffers not that his servants should draw in the yoke with 
AntichrisL He has no part with Belial and with darkness. Now we learn, that 
through fear of persecution, you so dissemble your faith and conceal it, as to com<^- 
municate with the unbeUeyers, and to partake in the abominations of the masses, in 
which yon are aware Chat the death and passion of Christ are blasphemed. 

I cannot doubt, but that my readers, in the view of these passages, 
will be at once able to decide as to the downright opposition that exists 
between Dr. Todd and the church, whether speaking through its autho- 
ritative formularies, or by the voice of its greatest divines. I beg that 
it may not be supposed that I have given anything like an array of the 
great names in the church, which may be exhibited as favourable to 
the Protestant view of prophecies. Perhaps I could scarcely adopt a 
clearer way of showing that this is the view which may be said to be 
universal amongst us, than hy quoting the opinion of the Roman 
Catholic Dr. Milner, as expressed in his " End of Controversy." He 
thus speaks in the chapter in which the doctrine is referred to. 

One of Bishop Porteus's colleagues. Bishop Halifax, speaks of this doctrine ■ 
concerning the Pope and Bome, as lon^ being ** the common symbol of Protestan- 
tism." Certfun it is, that the author of it, the outrageous Martin Luther, may be - 
said to Jiave established Protestantism upon this princifde, [There can be no manner 
of doubt of this. In truth, were it not for the application of the prophecies concern- - 
ing Antichrist to the Pope and Popery, the Retbrmation never would have main- 
tained its ground. It would have lieen still-born, and yet Dr. Todd tells us that 
such an application of the prophecies is quite erroneous. That is, in fact, that 
the Beformation has been based upon a lie.] He had at first submitted his 
religious controversies to the decision of the Pope, protesting to him thus: — 
" Whether you give life or death, approve or prove, as you may judge best, I will 
hearken to your voice as to that of Christ himself; but no sooner did Pope Leo 
condemn his doctrine, than he published his book ^ Against the execrable Bull of 
Antichrist," as he qualified it. In like manner, Melancthon, Bullinger, and many 
others of Luther*8 followers, publicly maintained, ** that the Pope is Antichrist," 99 

N 2 
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did afterwardB Calvin, Beza, and the writers of that party in general This party 
considered this doctrine so essential, as to vote it an Act ofFaith^ in their Synod of 
Gap, held in 1603. The writers in defence of this impious tenet in our island, are 
as numerous as those of the whole continent put together, John Fox, Whitaker, 
Tuike, Willet, Sir Isaac Newton, Mede, Lowman, Towson, Bicheno, Kett, &c, with 
the Bishops Fowler, Warburton, Newton, Halifiix, Hurd, Watson, and others too 
numerous to be here mentioned. 

But in fact, the mere enumeration of th^ supporters of this doctrine 
would occupy pages — I shall therefore be content with those which I 
have already given, and reserve for the next chapter my proof, that Dr. 
Todd knowingly set himself in opposition to the voice, the feelings, 
and the principles of the church of which he is a member. 



CHAPTER XI. 

©B. TODD KNOWINGLY SET HIMSELF AGAINST THE VIEWS OF HIS CHUEOH. 

The question is, was Doctor Todd aware of the Catholic nature of 
this doctrine ? — ^that it was the doctrine prevalent amongst the mem- 
bers of the reformed church — I may say the universal doctrine — ^ihe 
doctrine not only of the laity, but of our wisest and greatest divines? 

The system of prophetical interpretation which may be called the 
Protestant one, contemplates, perhaps, the chief part of the prophetic 
writing of the Scriptures. It presents the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, equally wilh those of the new, conspiring to foreshow those 
tremendous spiritual evils which, centering in the Papacy and 
deriving from it, have been, during a long course of centuries, if not 
ihe real source of the miseries of d)e world — ^for that source is, in fact, 
ihe fallen condition of mankind — at least the great obstacle to the 
removal of those miseries, to the healing of that breach which original 
sin has made. Doctor Todd knew all this, and he expended his 
labours in his " Discourses on the Prophecies," not merely to exhibit 
his dissent from the views of his church and of his brethren, but to 
attribute to those views the prevalence in the church of an unichristian, 
an uncharitable, of a mean, a paltry, and a lying spirit. That I do not 
speak on this subject one whit more strongly than the facts warrant, 
let the following extracts from Dr. Todd's book prove. 

Before I give the extracts it may be well that I should state, that 
Dr. Todd derives the chief support in the way of authority which he 
offers for his opinions, from the writings of the early Christians, or the 
Fathers, as they are called. Now I, as an individual, humbly profess 
that I have a great reverence for Christian antiquity. I have always 
both felt that reverence and confessed it ; and I have not merely read, 
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but translated and published what may be called a summary of those 
views which the early Christians took of prophecy, involving though 
they did the misapprehension which Dr. Todd has promulgated, and 
to the correctness of which he has lent the sanction of the oMcial 
character of a fellow and a lecturer of Trinity College, Dublin. I can- 
not think, however, that any one of sound judgment could ever read 
the Fathers, or any of them, in the expectation that he would find in 
them a correct interpretation of prophecy. 

St. Peter, in the Ist Chapter of his Second Epistle, dwells with 
emphasis upon the certainty which the Gospel derived from the tes- 
timony of men who, like him, had seen with their own eyes the glory 
of the Lord manifested in the transfiguration on the mount. ** We 
have not followed cunningly devised fables," says he, "when we made 
known unto you the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And this voice, which came from Heaven, we heard when we were with 
him in the holy mount. We have, also, a more sure word of pro- 
phecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the dav dawn, and the day-star arise in 
your hearts." (2 Pet. i. 16, 19.) The " dark place" is futurity. The 
" day dawn," and the " day-star arising," are the nigh-drawing and 
appearance of the events foretold. And in . accordance with the prin- 
ciple which these words imply, we find that the meaning of the pro- 
phetical scriptures has become clearer and clearer, through the progress 
of time. The church, by watching the events of history, and com- 
paring these with the predictions of the inspired writers, has gradually 
perceived the development of the divine purposes, and read in those 
events the fulfilment of the Word of God. Surely, then, it were wise, 
in the interpretation of prophecy, to give more earnest heed to the 
voice of the reformed church — the church in the latter times restored 
to primitive purity and quickened by the Holy Spirit, than to go. 
back to the testimony of men, who, however excellent their purposes, 
were situated in the " dark place, "and were removed to such a distance 
from the event that it was impossible for them to perceive its " dawn- 
ing." So far, however, from being governed by this wisdom, Dr. Todd 
has quite neglected it. He looks in the Fathers for that which he 
could not find there, and he sets at nought those interpretations of 
the modem church which come to us recommended by the guidance 
at once of the Spirit and the Providence of God. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that the doctor cleaves undeviatingly to the ancients ; 
by no means ; that which he cleaves to is the Popish hypothesis, and 
he rejects the ancients with as little scruple as he does the moderns, 
when their interpretations run counter to the views of which he has 
constituted himself the champion. But let us hear himself. 
In his first lecture we read: — 
*' The new exposition [he means the Protestant exposition, that the 
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Apostasy was embodied in the Roman dmrch,] originated with yarious 
sects, [primitive Protestants, in fact,] who, on different grounds were 
at that time engaged in actual warfare with the see of Borne ; and how 
little ought to be attributed to the judgment of such expositors on a 

Question where there was so much of passion and interest to mislead 
[lem, will appear, &c" [" Passion," and ** interest," and such base 
considerations, therefore, were the animating motives of the early 
opponents of Borne ! Much obliged to you, Doctor Todd.] (Page 
a7.) 

"The modem doctrine became popular at the period of the Refor- 
mation." (Page 27.) 

" Opinions asserting the Roman Church to be either in itself or in 
its visible head the fulfilment of those prophecies, which by the 
ancients were referred to Antichrist and the latter times, -werepopulav 
with three different, and, in their origin and doctrine, independent 
families of reputed heretics in the ages preceding the Reformation.** 
(Page 28.) 

And mark the motive to which our doctor traces those applications 
of prophecy. 

*' The exposition of the prophecies was made a tool of human pas- 
sions, and desecrated to the unhallowed purposes of controversial 
warfare. [Doctor Todd, Father Maguire ought to pray for you!] 
Ignorance and fanaticism were driven, in the rage of party spirit, to 
seek in the prophecies a justification of their own opinions, or a refu- 
tation of the system of their opponents." [That is to say, it was the 
** spirit of party rage" which produced the Reformation, and which has 
disgraced with the very " ignorant" and " fanatical" expositions here 
denounced, the authoritative doctrines of our own church in the 
Homilies, and elsewhere ; otherwise our church is of the devil ! — so 
teaches Dr. Todd.] (Pase 35.) 

The denunciation of tne Papal authority as antichristian became,, 
in the twelfth century, he tell us, " from various causes, peculiarly 
papular" (Page 44.) 

** The doctrine was closely interwoven in its origin with party spirit, 
and with the blinding rage of angry controversy or ruthless persecu- 
tion." (Page 46.) 

"The arguments that are employed to support this exposition,, 
[that of Mede and the Protestants,] although they have received the 
sanction of high and venerable names, appear to rest on a very weak 
foundation." (Page 48.) 

** Many of the ancient Christian writers apply the prophecy to the 
Roman empire." [But because this application would lend support to 
the Protestant view. Dr. Todd denounces it, although recommended 
by the authority of ''many ancient Christian writers."] (Page 49.) 

" St. IrensBus (a.d. 120) speaks of the fourth kingdom as identical 
with the Roman empire." [But because this ancient saint would thus 
lend some weight to the Protestant opinion, Dr. Todd spits in his 
face!] (Page 60.) 
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" St. Jerome appears to have been among the first propounders of 
this opinion; Eegnum autem quartum quod perspicue pertinet ad 
Bojnanos ferrum est, dc, (i e. the fourth kingdom of iron clearly per- 
taining to the Romans.) [But because this would favour the Protestant 
view, Dr. Todd plucks Jerome by the beard !] (Page 50.) 

Sulpicius Severus, who was of the same opinion, he equally sets 
at nought. 

Further on, he canvasses *' the sufficiency of the common exposition'* 
(Page 62.) 

He says, " Having done this, we are prepared to consider the evidence 
adduced in favour of the common opinion y that this kingdom is no other 
than the Roman empire." [And having considered the ** common 
opinion " — the universal Protestant opinion — the voice of the reformed 
church — he modestly sets himself, (Dr. James Henthorn Todd,) Mr. 
Roffey Maitland, and Mr. William Burgh, by the repudiation of the 
"common opinion," against that '* common opinion," against the 
opinion of the Luthers, the Melancthons, the Cranmers, the Latimers,. 
the Eidleys, and the Bradfords — ^the men who have revolutionised the 
world) and bequeathed to us the inheritance of a free Bible and a free 
constitution.] (Page 67.) 

He speaks " of the prejudices, or erroneous principles of interpre- 
tation that have led so many learned m^n to adopt an explanation of 
these prophecies irreconcilable with the sacred text." [And to lay 
down their lives in defence of it, he might have added. But, I had 
forgotten, they were moved merely by the blinding of "party rage !"} 
(Page 82.) 

In the third lecture he says, ** The chief cause of this mistake wai* 
the assumption, common to all the popular systems of interpretation, 
ancient as well as modern, that the Roman empire is to be identified 
with the fourth kingdom of the prophecy." [Will any one then be s<^ 
" blinded by party rage" as not to believe Doctor James Todd against 
the world!] (Page 89.) 

He says, " I shall make some general remarks on the most striking 
defects and inconsistencies of the common systems of interpretation." 
[Those, namely, which arise from " the blinding rage of angry contro- 
versial discussion," a rage which thus appears to be the prevalent cha- 
racteristic of our church. A pretty church indeed ! call such a church ! 
rather a synagogue of Satan ! How Doctor Todd, who views it as he 
does, can condescend to eat its bread, puzzles me ; did I hold of it a» 
Doctor Todd does, I should most assuredly regard myself as more jus- 
tifiable in being connected with a den of thieves than with it. Little 
do I wonder, when I consider such commentaries as those of Doctor 
Todd, at the prevalence of those apostasies in Oxford which astound 
the age. I will not call the doctor a Jesuit, but this I am convinced 
of, that nothing which the Jesuits could have done could be half so 
prejudicial to the church's interest, and to the cause of Christ, as th© 
spread of such a work as Doctor Todd's Discourses, if it did spread.^ 
(Page 102.) 
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Again — "We are now prepared to examine the principles upon 
which the modem popular expositions of these prophecies have been 
framed, and [to do what ? To glorify God for the wisdom that he has 
conferred upon our divines, who framed them ? To rejoice in the con- 
sideration that there was no mistake in the origin of that movement 
from Rome, which was consummated by the Reformation ; no spirit 
of lying error, lurking in " modern popular expositions." No ! but] to 
point out their unsoundness [! !], as well as the diflSculty of reconciling 
them with the sacred text." [! ! !] (Page 122.) 

He proceeds — " In the first place, we may remark that the great 
majority of modem commentators agree, &c. But as we have already 
seen, there exists no reason whatsoever, &c.," [that is, for supposing 
*^ the great majority of modem commentators " right] (Page 123.) 

Again — " Another leading error in the common, principles or canons 
of interpretation, &c.," [so that our " common principles of interpreta- 
tion" are all wrong ! What ati admirable " pillar and ground of 
truth," according to Doctor Todd, our church constitutes !] (Page 124.) 

Again — " The general adoption of this erroneous canon of interpre- 
tation, &c.," [we gather from St. Paul, that the office of a bishop is to 
check the spread of erroneous interpretations, or rather to eradicate 
them altogether. When we find, however, Doctor Todd declaring that 
Budi interpretations are those which are "general," "common," 
"popular," promulgated by "the great majority of commentators," is 
it possible to avoid being forced by him to the conclusion, that our 
views about episcopacy are all wrong ? Well might the bishops, in 
reading Doctor Todd's Discourses, cry, " Save us from our friends ! "] 
(Page 125.) 

Again — "And further I am disposed to believe, that the interfnre- 

tation generally given is unsound and untenable." 

(Page 127.) 

Again — "The commion interpretation, I may add, appears to fail, 
&c." (Page 127.) 

In the fourth lecture we read — "I conceive, therefore, that the 
licence which is so commonly assumed by commentators, [he means 
Protestant commentators on prophecy especially], is here utterly un- 
justifiable." (Page 162.) 

There is no difficulty, however, according to Doctor Todd, in ascer- 
taining the Ignis Fatuus which had led our divines astray, and origi- 
nated in effect the E^formation, it was " the blinding rage of angry 
controversy." Sure I am that the headlong passions of Henry VIII., 
to which Papists attribute the British Reformation, were a thousand 
times a more creditable source for it, than the vile spirit whence, 
according to Doctor Todd, it emanated. That Providence should 
control to his own purposes, the violence of a reigning prince, is 
natural enough, and reflects no dishonour upon the Reformation which 
it gave occasion to and promoted ; but it is hard to avoid a feeling of 
intense disgust in tracing the change, with our "learned divine," to 
the party rancour of the theologians who took a lead in it. But let 
us hear himself : — 
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" If it be the case that the prophecies have been employed as weapons 
of theological warfare, and that opposing sects have laboured to fasten 
on their adversaries the awful name and character of Antichrist ; if, 
for this purpose, lax principles of interpretation have been adopted, 
and the sacred words of Holy Writ explained away, or compelled to 
yield to preconceived hypotheses, then, assuredly, the inconsistenciee 
and contradictions which are to be found in the popular interpreta- 
tions of these prophecies, are only the natural results of an error com- 
mon to all such opposing systems." [And by your leave, good doctor, 
the Protestant Reformation is their result too !] (Page 187.) 

The fifth lecture is on the prophecy of the Man of Sin, contained in 
iid Thessalonians ii. ; speaking of the Man of Sin, the doctor says — 
** These words are interpreted by a very large majority of modem com- 
mentators, to signify an ecclesiastical potentate." [The Pope, in fact. 
And the doctor then quotes Bishop Newton and Bishop Jewell, show- 
ing with what power and decisiveness they set forth the Protestant 
view, and continues.] " But every candid reader must see the great 
violence that is done to the prophecy by this interpretation." [Or, in 
other words, " every candid reader " must see what fools and heretics, 
** blinded by the rage of angry controversy," Bishop Jewel, Bishop 
Newton, and our greatest divines, the martyrs and the reformers, 
were, when compared with Mt. William Burgh, Mr. Eoffey Mait- 
land, and Mr. James Henthorn Todd, Doctor of Divinity !] 

As a specimen of the weakness, the absurdity, the schoolboyism, 
into which a Doctor of Divinity and a Donnellan lecturer may some- 
times be betrayed, I cannot avoid the temptation of extracting in 
full the following comment, ivhich is given in the shape of a note, 
upon the Protestant interpretation of 2nd Thessalonians ii. 4, viz.: 
" So that he as God, sitteth in the Temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God " — " he," L e,, the Pope, sitteth in the " Temple of 
God," i. c, in the church, " showing himself that he is God," i, e., the 
vicar of Jesus Christ — "the visible God of the earth," as he has 
sometimes been called by his followers. But hearken to the Doctor. 

" The figurative interpretation of this passage, adopted by many 
Protestant writers, has been framed to accord with the popular doc- 
trine, that the Pope is Antichrist, and Popery the Apostasy ; yet it may 
I think be shown that it is utterly inconsistent with that doctrine ; 
for if we set out with the assumption that the Pope bears rule in the 
figurative Temple of God, it will follow, since the Pope bears rule 
only in the churches which have submitted to the Tridentine dogmas, 
and not in the Greek, Anglican, or Protestant churches ; that, there- 
fore, the churches infected with Popish errors, are called by. the 
Apostle, * the Temple of God,' and consequently cannot be apostate. 

" Or, if we set out with assuming that these churches are the Apos- 
tasy, then the Pope, who bears rule only in them, and not at all in 
the churches, which have disallowed his supremacy, sitteth not in the 
Temple of God, but in a temple of apostates, and consequently cannot 
be the Man of Sin 
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" Such are the inconsistencies to which we are liable, when we suffer 
our passions and the heat of controversy, to carry us away from the 
letter of the Word of God." 

Now, gentle reader, I ask you, did you ever, in the whole course of 
your long and respectable life, hear such incomparable nonsense as 
this of Doctor Todd ? According to our doctor, it is quite impossible 
that there can be such a thing as an apostate church ; for if it be 
"apostate" it cannot be a "church," and if it be a "church" it 
cannot be " apostate ! " or, even an heretical Doctor of Divinity ; for 
if heretical, he cannot be a Doctor of Divinity; and if a Doctor of 
Divinity, he cannot be heretical ! ! or a schismatical Donnellan Lec- 
turer ; for if a schismatic, he cannot be a Donnellan Lecturer ; or if 
a Donnellan Lecturer, he cannot be a schismatic ! ! ! In fact, the 
dilemma of the doctor lends a far greater amount of stability to the 
Church of Rome than even the celebrated text ; " On this rock I will 
build my church, &c. ; " nay, it goes further, for it prohibits change of 
any sort, in anything. A blind painter, or a deaf musician, cannot 
have existence. For the painter cannot be blind, nor the blind man 
a psdnter, &c. It even goes further still ; not merely does it forbid 
change of character, but inconsistency also. There cannot be, for 
instance, a runaway soldier; for " a soldier " cannot be a " runaway," 
or a " runaway " a " soldier ! " or an ignorant la^vyer ; for if a lawyer, 
a man cannot be ignorant ; or, if ignorant, a lawyer. As an antagonist 
to all such transmutations, or inconsistencies, the Donnellan Lecturer 
wields his immense dilemmatical horns, with which he warrants tlie 
stability of churches, the wisdom of Doctors of Divinity, the learning 
and the worth of all sorts of professors ; he fastens each in his place, 
between the powerful and capacious prongs of his newly-invented 
theological fork. Well may so great a reasoner, and so wise a man, 
lecture us, poor ignoramuses, upon our polemical propensities, and 
present himself as the very model of cool, rational, and syllogistic 
defenders of the church ! 

How comes it that Dr. Todd did not see that his logical puzzle was 
just as applicable to his own interpretation, as to that on which he 
professedly animadverted ? He tells us that " the Man of Sin " is 
to sit in the literal temple at Jerusalem ; but does he not perceive that 
the moment " the Man of Sin " has possession of the temple, it is no 
longer the Temple of God, but a habitation of devils, so to speak ; and 
that if this be denied, and the sacred place be pronounced still " the 
Temple of God," then may those possessing it claim the character of 
its meet occupants. So that the Antichrist of Dr. Todd might argue 
precisely as he (Dr. Todd) does, thus — " Setting out with the supposi- 
tion that we possess the Temple of God, exalting it and reverencing it 
as we do, surely we cannot be pronounced * apostate ; ' or, setting out 
with the other supposition, that those in the midst of whom I iTile^ 
are apostates, can I, then, sitting in a temple held by these, instead of 
in the * Temple of God,' be pronounced, with anything like probability, 
'theManof Sin?'" 
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Thus miglit Dr. Todd's Antichiist plead Dr. Todd's authority, ta 
prove either that his antichristian followers were good Christians, or 
he himself no Man of Sin ! Nay, further, on our doctor s principle,, 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of any given Antichrist might be pro- 
nounced an utter impossibility ! ! 

In opposition to the scholastic jargon of the Doctor, however, the 
plain dictate of Scriptural sense is this, when Antichrist held the 
temple of God, though desecrated, it might still be recognised as the 
temple ; and though recognised as the temple, it would not invest 
with the attributes of holiness, Antichristian possessors. And this 
view of the case applies equally well to the church, if considered as 
an apostolic community, or corporation. The apostolic community of 
Rome was originally a holy church ; so, originally, were apostolic com- 
munities in general. According to the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, the Roman community at last became apostate and 
subdued the rest, so that he who sat at the head of it occupied 
(exceptis excipiendisj the ecclesiastical throne of Christendom. He 
sat supreme within the aggregate apostolical communities of the earth,. 
(e, e:j and thus within that which, uncorrupted, would have been the 
holy Catholic church, or " the temple of God.'* And in this view of 
the case the Scripture has its complete accomplishment, notwith- 
standing the absurdities so logically " chopped" by Dr. Todd. 

Let us, however, pass on. 

Mark how he presumes, in the spirit of self-sufficient calumny, to» 
charge home upon those who take up against Popery the language of 
the church, and that of the greatest names that adom it, the vilest 
spirit of rancour and profanity. These are his words : " Let us not 
presume to desecrate tiiese awful predictions to any polemical or party 
purpose." (p. 332.) 

Would, sir, that you had had a little of the charity of the Christian,, 
or the wisdom of the scholar, to withhold you from the presumption — 
the flagrant presumption of affecting to fathom the motives of the best 
part of the church, and, in the spirit of scholastic arrogance, of 
condemning them upon the simple warrant of your own heterodox: 
prejudices ! 

In the sixth lecture, Dr. Todd takes as his text, 1 Tim. iv., about 
" forbidding to marry and commanding to abstain from meats ;" and 
he laboriously urges that this passage has no reference at all to 
Popery; while he admits, however, in the very second page of the 
lecture, that this application of it to Popery is amongst the " common 
systems of interpretation.'* (p. 276.) 

Further on he says, " Th£ great majority of Protestant commentatoi^y, 
however, and many also in our own church, [being also " Protestant/*" 
by your leave. Dr. Todd,] have contended for a different interpretation 
of this and the parallel prophecies. They maintain that the Aposta^ 
predicted by the apostle, is clearly identical with the great corrupt^ioo 
of Christianity, which has prevailed and still prevails in the western 
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churches. ...... That the communion of the Church of 

Ex)me is, therefore, the departure from the faith which is here 
intended, and the asurped authority of the bishop of Borne, the pre- 
dicted Antichrist." (p. 316.) 

He recognises the interpretation which is prevalent in the reformed 
church, for the sole purpose of denying its rectitude ! 

And he concludes his work by charging home upon those Protestant 
views which he repudiates, an origin truly diabolical. For the 
doctrine of Huss, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and the foreign 
reformera; of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Bradford, Taylor, Hooper, 
Jewel, Ussher, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Newton, Joseph Mede, Scott, 
and our greatest divines living and dead, our martyrs and confessors, 
and our church itself, and all the foreign Protestant churches, he 
can find no more suitable language of description than this — that it is 
** falsehood and exaggeration ;" that it merely indicates the " arts of 
controversy ;" (p. 349) that it involves ** the spirit of bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, with all malice ;" 
that it is opposed to the " forgiving spirit" of the Christian religion ; 
that " it aims at exaggerating the errors of the fallen church ;" that 
*' it oasts aside the plain meaning of those prophecies ;" that it 
*' engages divines in vain and chimerical speculation;" that it is in 
" close alliance with human passions and polemical rancour." (p. 350.) 
Speaking of those interpretations and their source, he says — " The 
pride of controversy, the arrogance of scholastic victory, are but sorry 
guides to the mind of him who seeks to penetrate those mysteries," 
4&C. (p. 351.) He informs us tliat the Protestant interpretation "has 
reduced the prophecies to obscure enigmas," &c. &c. (p. 352.) All 
this brotherly feeling is expressed in the concluding pages of Dr. 
Todd's work. Had 1 gleaned, as I might have done, from the body of 
it, it would be seen to have run into a " rancour" of polemical hostility 
against his church and her divines more sour and offensive still. 
However, I here cease to quote, for the present at least, from the work 
of the learned doctor, and sball proceed to dwell upon the conclusion 
w^hich it confirms or forces upon the mind. 

My readers will perceive that, of the prophetical Scriptures which 
predict an Antichrist and an Apostasy, there are two systems of inter- 
pretation. I shall refer to them in the order in which I have, in the 
preceding chapters, brought them forth : — 

First. There is the Protestant system, which interprets those prophe- 
cies of Popery. 

Secondly. There is the Popish system, which pronounces them 
still unfuliailed. 

Much in the shape of reasoning can be advanced for each of these 
systems. 

The " private judgment" of an individual may embrace either of 
them. But the judgment of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, is clearly expressed in favour of the former. 

If tliere be any respect due to the judgment of our church, should 
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that judgment not overrule the private judgment of an individual, it 
should, at least, make him hesitate before he set up his own opinion 
against it. If he were not prepared to declare that the church was 
in error, and to engage himself in the work of reforming her, or else, 
declining this, to resolve on abandoning her, as so deeply imbued 
with corruption that reformation could not be looked for, and that 
union with her were improper, it would be his duty, as a considerate 
son, to suppress his singular opinions, rather thaii by promulgating 
them to distract his brethren in the church. If this be not the duty 
which churchmanship involves, I know not what is. If the right of 
private judgment amongst us be absolute, I know not how we differ 
from dissenters, nor what is to save us from schism. Far diflferent, 
however, from that which such duty would mark out, has been the 
line of conduct adopted by Dr. Todd. In the indulgence of his own 
wilful spirit, his " right of private judgment," he has opposed himself 
and his school to his churcb and her most revered authorities, and 
' that knowingly and willingly. Nay, he has opened upon them a 
battery of vituperation as loud, violent, and formidable as he had at 
his command. 

It is quite impossible to adopt his views without admitting that 
the Reformation was based upon a gross error ; nay, upon a " rancorous" 
lie. There can be no manner of doubt, but that, had Dr. Todd's 
opinions prevailed at the era of the Reformation,, that reformation 
would not have taken place ; and that if those opinions be sound at 
present; the Reformation was a most unjustifiable schism, and the 
reformed churches distinctly schismatical. If this be the (^ise, the 
sooner the Reformation is renounced the better ; and they alone are con- 
sistent who reconcile themselves, as Messrs. Newman, Ward, Oakley, and 
the rest of such seceders have done, to that church which, according to 
Dr. Todd, we have so long been uncharitably calumniating. I profess, 
for my part, that if I could follow Dr. Todd in his conclusions, I 
should follow Mr. Newman in his recantation. How exactly the latter 
gentleman agrees with Dr. Todd in his main argument,^ is evident in 
the following short sentence from his new work: "An Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine." " Three years and a half are 
to complete the reign of Antichrist" (page 91). That Mr. Newman 
was not blind to the conclusion which follows from Dr. Todd's position, 
is evident from a previous passage : " Rome is either the pillar and 
the ground of truth, or she is Antichrist. In proportion, then, as 
they revolt from considering her the latter, are they compelled to 
receive her as the former" (page 73). This is as true as an oracle ! 

I beg that it may be kept in mind, that it has not been my intention 
to refute the doctrine of Dr. Todd, by a development of Scriptural 
principle, as opposed to that doctrine ; my simple object has been to 
show, that, in advancing it, he has become the adversary of his church ; 
and this, I think, I have very satisfactorily done. 

It strikes me, as unquestionable, that our Lord and his apostles 
have strongly inculcated the duty of preserving the imity of the 
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church; and at pages 185 — 187 of this work, I have given an array 
of texts confirmatoiy of this principle. None but God can supersede 
his own command. It is not for us, if we can save our soul in tha 
church, to abandon it because of corruptions which we may for our- 
selves avoid, and for the reformation of which we may labour within 
the apostolic body. The divine precepts exhort us not to separate, but 
to correct. 

If separation be wan*anted upon the ground of corruptions which 
we disapprove of, there is an end of unity. 

Those who separate on this ground, will be themselves . separated 
from on the same ; and the sensibility which led to the first division, 
will at length become so morbid, that there will at last be as many 
sects in the Christian world, as there are individuals capable of con- 
ceiving an occasion for offence. 

The only separation that is lawful, is one, therefore, which God 
himself expressly commands. 

Now, such is the nature of our separation from any manner of 
communion whatsoever with the Church of Rome. 

The Holy Spirit has identified that church with the foretold 
Apostasy. He has designated it as Babylon ; he has branded upon 
its forehead — " the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth ; '* 
and he cries to every one of her children, ** Come out of her, my 
people ! " Hence, secession from the Church of Rome is a Becession 
8ui generis. It has a divine warrant which cannot at all be pleaded 
for ordinary dissent; a warrant which lends to such dissent, no 
manner of countenance whatsoever. 

But surrender this position, as Dr. Todd would have us do, let it 
appear that we have been auxiliary to the division of Christendom 
merely by reason of our discontent at Roman corruption, and we place 
ourselves under circumstances in which we shall not have the 
slightest reason for complaining of that sectarianism which affects 
ourselves. 

It was in the assertion of these views that I met and drove from the 
field of argument Father Maguire. 

For the conviction of the Church of Rome on the occasion referred 
to, I opened the main prophecies which predicted the Apostasy. Time 
was not afforded me during the nine days of the discussion, for deve- 
loping as fully as I desired to have done the whole of the pro- 
phetical Scriptures upon the subject. Those, however, which I was 
enabled to apply were felt to be so satisfactory and irrefutable, that 
they left no doubt on the mind of the vast audience, while they utterly 
confounded my able and learned opponent. In his difficulty, he 
sheltered himself behind such heterodox divines as Dr. Todd. H^ 
quoted Hammond, Thomdyke, and a few others, who denied the appll* 
cability of the prophecies which I brought forward to the Roman 
Church. I, in reply, enforced the reasonableness of the view which I 
held ; showed that in my interpretations I was supported by the voice 
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of the Holy Catholic Church, and that Hammond and the others were 
schismatical in setting up their private judgment against the express 
declarations of the hody to which they belonged; and this it was which 
operated with power upon our Roman Catholic hearers. 

They saw brought before them by the disputants two churches 
which claimed to be catholic ; they had been drilled into a contempt 
for mere private judgment ; they were forcibly impressed with the ap- 
plicability of the marks of the foretold Apostasy to Rome ; they felt 
that they did not bear the slightest application to the Church of 
Ireland ; that reason, Scripture, and truth all leant in the other direc- 
tion. When their champion, notwithstanding, quoted individuals of 
our body in his favour, I threw them overboard as heterodox, 1 
fastened upon them the flaw of a licentious private judgment ; and 
when I proclaimed that I spoke the voice of the Reformed Catholic 
Church in opposition to these individuals, I took along with me the 
sympathies even of the Roman Catholics themselves, whose habits of 
thii^ing led them lightly to estimate private opinion when it ran 
counter to ecclesiastical authority. Thus it was not only the rectitude 
of my views, but their catholic nature, which attached to them the 
powers of conviction with which they were accompanied. I should be 
the last to advance human authority against the plain dictates and the 
spirit of the Word of God. But when those dictates and that spirit 
are supported by ecclesiastical testimony, by the wisdom and the 
learning of the church, I cannot hesitate to think but that it is the 
will of God that such support should be made available to the refuta- 
tion of error and to the persuasion of his children who may have been 
deluded by it ; nor can I avoid believing, that had my arguments from 
Scripture been ever so strong, they would have told with but little 
power, had my learned opponent been able, justly, to stamp them as 
mere opinions of my own. 

It was in three months after the discussion, that Dr. Todd began to 
deliver his Donnellan Lectures. Vast was the astonishment of the 
Protestant public when they became informed through the press, that 
the doctor was in the University pulpit denying the force of the argu- 
ments that had crashed Mr. Maguire, and asserting the erroneousness 
of those doctrines which had achieved so great a victory for the church. 
I confess that, knowing how the matter stood, and being perfectly 
aware that I had merely promulgated truths most firmly held, and 
generally too amongst us, I was in no small measure indignant at the 
intelligence ; and I think it will not be denied that I was justified in 
concluding, that the copious denunciations of " polemical rancour," 
ftnd such like, were intended for myself. For, although numerous 
writers, orthodox and able, were celebrated for the advocacy of the 
principles which I insisted on, I stood perhaps alone in making Uiem just 
then the practical weapons of controversy. Though Dr. Todd's lectures 
drew down on me some sneers and laughter, the voice of the people 
at a great many public meetings was distinctly pronounced in my favour, 
and in opposition to Dr. Todd ; and in one or two short publications 
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I vindicated the soundness of my sentiments. This I have now done 
at greater length. I promise myself to accomplish it more fully here- 
after; and I feel convinced that the issue will be that, in the lapse of 
time, those catholic views which I have set forth will be universally 
prevalent; Dr. Todd's work be forgotten and uninfluential, and him- 
self, with Messrs. Roffey Maitland and William Burgh, be merely 
referred to as partisans of a school at once unsound and dangerous. I 
have thought it well to put on record the rather distant relationship, 
perhaps, in which the publication of Dr. Todd stands to my labours. 
I felt not a little annoyed at the bruit which the Donnellan Lectures 
of October, 1 838, produced ; and, perhaps, this annoyance may have 
contributed something of irritability to the expression of my senti- 
ments about the lecturer. Should this be the case, I regret it; at the 
same time I must say, that I think there may be just as great fault in 
an over degree of lenity towards such offenders as the one in question, 
as in the plainness of the reproof with which they iriay be visited. 
Christian charity is not that mawkish thing that keeps ever sounding 
forth the language of apology. 

I hold that there is a very great analogy between the mode of ascer- 
taining scientific and religious knowledge, and the criteria by which 
the soundness of each kind is tested. 

There is a public judgment in the mathematical world, as is 
evidenced by the universal acceptation of such works as Euclid's Ele- 
ments and the Multiplication Table. This public judgment does 
actually declare the mind of all the mathematical community, save 
such individuals of that community as may be meet for, or inmates of 
Bedlam. And to the public judgment every private judgment must 
conform, as by that public judgment it will be tried. 

•Yet, at the same time the right of private judgment in the scientific 
world is indefeasible, that right should be independently exercised, 
and imperatively insisted on. 

That it should be constrained to arrive at the same conclusions 
which have been settled by the public judgment of the learned, by no 
means involves the idea that it is under constraint,, or limited in 
respect of its liberty. And he would be but laughed at who would 
endeavour to produce heart-burnings amongst the schools, because the 
conclusions of the learned had been comprised within distinct sets 
of scientific credos. 

And on the other hand, the man would be thought to have tolerably 
well disposed of a sciolist in geometry, who, without taking to pieces 
the details of such a person *s arguments, had showed that they abso* 
lutely contradicted the conclusions of such a master as Euclid, or such. 
a mathematical school as that ot Trinity College, Dublin. 

This is just the nature of the set down that I have in these 
" Thoughts " given to Dr. Todd. I have not showed the why and 
wherefore of his heterodoxy. I have n^erely showed that he is ahso«> 
Jutely at varianee with the religious Eudids, Eulers, and La Granges^ 
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&c. ; and that in the immenseness of his own self-sufBciency he pre- 
sumes to proclaim that the church herself is not only wrong in her 
conclusions, but has been led into error by hateful polemical rancour. 
How far the censure of such a gentleman should weigh in such a 
matter, the Christian world will decide. 

Every one knows that Dr. Todd is learned in his way ; that he claims 
to be profoundly skilled in moods and tenses, and to know all about the 
expansion of x plus y, divided by q ; that he has wasted the midnight 
oil in ascertaining the differences which exist between the schools of 
the philosophers, and in finding out how boxing matches "came 
off" amongst the Greeks and Latins. No doubt he can prove to a 
nicety that the Shakspeares and Hemanses of the Greeks were much 
more concerned about knowing the number and the nature of the feet 
which entered into the metres of their odes than about the sentiment 
which they breathed ; and that it is a proper occupation for a wise 
man to spend hours in the consideration of a subject which gave those 
great masters and mistresses of song so much concern. Of course, Dr. 
Todd is learned ; every one knows that he has read all the tomes of 
the Fathers which he has quoted ; at the same time he is quite aware^ 
that the staring, stupid world is disposed to give credit for a vast 
knowledge of patristic lore to every pretender who re ay choose to 
bedizen his pages with passages which he has quoted from the quoters 
of quoters, and from those who have quoted from them ; and that a 
man who presumes to allege that he gives the mind of Fathers whom 
he has only learned in quotations, if not a literary swindler, is certainly 
a literary humbug, (if those expressions be tolerable,) whose greatest 
dupe is — ^himself. Let Dr. Todd be "learned;" but be it known 
to him, that it is wisdom to despise learning ; to hold it up to scorn 
and contempt when it runs counter to the simple dictates of the Word 
of God as learned with simplicity by the humblest artizan, who, while 
he attends to the voice of the church, on his knees obtains his doc- 
trine from the teaching of the Spirit of God, and through that Word. 
Admirable, indeed, is properly applied learning. When such stores 
of erudition as Ussher, and Mede, and Luther laid up, are applied as 
they applied them, according to the analogy of faith, we may bless 
God for the labours of the scholar. But when literary finery is made 
use of to trick out doctrinal heresy, away with it ! The learning of the 
Methodist preacher who is mighty in the Scriptures, is a thousand 
times more valuable, aye, and profound too. 

Take the case of a painter, learned in the nature of colouring, amt 
able to pour you forth volumes of wise saws and modem instances on 
the subject of expression, perspective and proportion, all gleaned from 
the masters of art. He then sits down and embodies his theory in a 
sketch of the human figure, which, distorted throughout, indicates a 
total absence of taste, gifts, or power. Shall his theoretical knowledge 
reconcile us to his wretched attempt at artistic execution ? If so, we 
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may adopt Dr. Todd's theology, and as speedily as possible bow in 
submission to the Pope. The analogy holds good in every department 
of science and of art. 

Except through those lectures of his, Dr. Todd is known to the 
general public in one way only. 

In the year 1836 he indulged himself in a most extraordinary 
Joke. He constructed a fictitious " Bull," or " Encyclical Letter," 
ss if from Pope Gregory XVI., addressed to the Irish Roman 
Catholic prelates. This production was got up with so much of veri- 
"similitude — being interlarded throughout with the quasi original 
liatin, and being conceived in terms which strikingly resembled those 
employed on such occasions by the see of Rome — that it might well 
»ass for genuine. The publication commenced by saying, " The trans- 
lator of the following curious document is unfortunately not at liberty 
to explain the manner in which it came into his hands. Were he able 
to do so, the doubts which may now, perhaps, be expressed as to its 
authenticity, could not have been raised ; he must, therefore, trust to 
the sagacity of the reader, to discern in it those marks of genuineness 
•which no fictitious document has ever been found to possess." 

It is little wonder that such language as this should lead to the 
heliei that the document was genuine, and that the frightful treachery, 
duplicity, and malevolence, which it brought home . to the Pope, in 
ifv'hat seemed to be his own Latin, were but the ordinary characteristics 
of the "sovereign Pontiff." Brought before the public eye, every 
one shuddered at the diabolic criminality of the conduct of the 
Popish priesthood in Ireland, when, lo and behold ! forth comes our 
doctor to announce to the world, with the utmost gmvity, that the 
startling production was merely a hoax of his, which he designed with 
A parabolical view, at once for the amazement, amusement, aud edifi- 
cation of the pubhc. 

The result was a vast triumph to the Papists. Under the cover of 
this foi-gery they have retreated from the various charges since made 
against them. Through this one case, they excuse themselves from 
the necessity of defending any charge whatsoever ; so that to the horse- 
play of Doctor Todd — if horse-play be the proper name for it — to 
his ponderous jocosity, there may be attributed no small amount of 
the detriment that has since arisen to the Protestant interest. 

Whether the judgment of so excessively injudicious an individual 
■should weigh against the universal voice of the Protestant church, 
which proclaims the Church of Rome the foretold Apostasy, is now left 
to the decision of my readers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

©R. o'sULLIVAN's SYSTEM — THE EPOCH OF THE APOSTASY OF THE CHUBCH 

OF BOME. 

Sin?e I commenced the remarks which have through some chap- 
ters occupied my pen, I have perused Dr. O'SuUivan's work, " Of the 
Apostasy Predicted by St. Paul." The eloquent writer is strongly 
opposed to Dr. Todd's views, and he wrote his book with the express 
purpose of refuting Dr. Todd, and of identifying the Church of Rome 
with the predicted Apostasy. Hence his pHnciple is a sound one! 
Nevertheless, he takes a view of the subject which, if it may not be 
called singular, is certainly not that which prevails in the church. 
He labours, in a lengthened argument, to prove that the Church of 
Rome did not become apostate until she published the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. It will be seen, therefore, by my readers, that he thus 
agrees with the Rev. R.J. M'Ghee ; and if what I have said with respect 
to the sentiments of that reverend gentleman, as to the creed of Pope 
Pius, in the chapter ii.. Part II., have any force, it is to no small 
extent applicable to the hypothesis of Dr. O'SuUivan also. That hypo- 
thesis may be called a novelty. The ingenuity with which the author 
has worked it out, and the eloquence by which he recommends it, 
might tell very forcibly if the predictions of St. Paul stood alone ; but 
connected as they are with those of the Apocalypse and of the prophet 
Daniel, the adoption of the hypothesis proposed would produce nothing 
but confusion. 

Mr. Faber has elaborately demonstrated that the prophetical " three 
years and a half" assigned for the duration of the Apostasy, is but the 
latter half of a great period of " seven prophetical years " assigned in 
the counsels of God for the duration of Gentilism, under the sway of 
Babylon the great. He shows that this great period of seven prophe- 
tical yeai-s, divided into two equal periods of "three times and a half," 
the* 'former" and "the latter times," commenced with Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and that from his time to the development of the Apostasy, 
under Boniface III., in 606, was just 1260 prophetical days, (i. e.\ 
three and a half prophetical years, or "the former times." And that 
the fulness of the Antichristian Apostasy at this date was to be 
simultaneous with the rise of a vast spiritual despotism, which should 
pervade the eastern parts of the world. So the event turned out 
Mahommedanism dates from the same time as the Papal Supremacy 
— the coincidence was foretold in the oracles of heaven. This may 
be pronounced the prevalent opinion in the Protestant Church, and 
with it Dr. O'Sullivan's hypothesis is altogether irreconcileable. 
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The witnesses apfainst the Apostasy were to be few in number, poor, 
despised, and persecuted. (Rev. xi.) How little does such a descrip- 
tion accord with the condition of Protestants since tho Eefoitnation ! 
Yet it exactly describes them during the ante-ieformation ages. 
(R?v. xi.) 

Dr. O'Sullivan 8 hypothesis, taken fn connexion with the duration 
assigned to the Apostasy, would defer the destniction of the Apostasy 
veiy nearly a thousand years beyond the period at which Scripture and 
the church would teach us to look for it. 

Beside, if the adoption of a new creed be so heinous a fault, what 
will excuse the adoption bv the church of the Athanasian creed? 
Should the doctor reply to this, that the Athanasian merely developes 
the creed of Nice and that of the Apostles, the Roman Catholics will 
allege the same for that of Trent. If it be a mere development of 
orthodox formularies, Dr. O^Sullivan will not deny that it would 
bo legitimate ; if, therefore, he insists that its adoption renders the 
rhurch of Rome apostate, he begs the question of its (the creed *s) 
h 3terodoxy. 

The creed of Pope Pius IV. denotes an era very different from that 
of the apostasy of the Church of Rome. It marts the beginning of 
the last act of the tragedy, rather than the opening of the first. The 
Apostasy was to enter privily, to be developed mysteriously, and from 
the tiniC of its fulness to be protested against steadily by suffering 
witnesses, who were to be persecuted and slain in obscurity and con- 
tempt, until the times of refreshing should come from the presence of 
ihc I.ord. Then he should withdraw from the mic'st of the corruj*- 
tions of Babylon, a pure and reformed church, within which, tliose who 
should bear testimony to his truth, instead of suffering in darkness, 
should triumph in light; and upon whose withdrawal from the midst cf 
the apostate church, that church should proceed in a downward 
course, becoming constantly more deadly and more dangerous. The 
date of the creed of Pope Pius IV., November 1503, may be considered 
as fixing the moment of separaticm. 

It seems to have been the counsel of God that, as it was under the 
Jewish dispensation, so, for a length of time, it should be under tho 
Christian. The chosen seed were in the old dispensation holden in 
the midst of Bab^^on. Had one of the spiritual intelligences winged 
its way to earth, and asked, " Where is Israel — the heirs of the promise 
— the chosen of the Lord?" the finger of direction would have pointed 
to Babylon, and the answer would have been — '* There ! behold them 
flung to the lions — cast into the fires, but in every place maintaining 
tho truth and glorifying its Author." So it was also during the " Baby- 
lonish captivity " (as Luther calls it) of the Christian era, when the 
Papal power, with scarcely let or hindrance, tyrannised over the living 
church. The refiner's ^re had not yet separated ** the precious froai 
the vile." There was required testimony against Babylon, rather than 
withdrawal from its midst. The witnesses were rather to keep theni- 
seh-es pure, than to announce the deliverance of a community that wan 
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SO. The moment had not yet come. The church was then commis- 
sioned to cry, ** Babylon is fallen, that great city !" (Rev. xix. 8 — 
xviii. 1, *2.) Foul, however, as she was — base, vile, and abominable 
as she was, the command to leave her was not given, till " another 
voice from heaven" proclaimed, "Come out of her, my people." 
(Rev. xviii. 4.) 

The adoption of the creed of Pope Pius marks, perhaps, thu era. It 
signiti(3s not the time when Rome became apostate, but when her 
apostasy was no longer tolerable. The heresies which that creed 
authenticated had prevailed in the Church of Rome long previously. 
They were manifested in her prayers, in her preachings, and in all her 
devotional exercises; but by their embodiment in the Tridentine 
Creed, they were rendered more definite and palpable. The stigma 
in the right hand became a brand burned on the brow ; and the 
explicit confession of that which had been held for ages, at once jus- 
tified the protest of ancient witnesses, and the separation that was thus 
at length rendered necessary. 

For these and numerous other reasons which this is not the place 
for enumerating, I am reluctantly compelled to express my dissent 
from what may be called the O'SuUivan system. I must, on themerits, 
humbly give my verdict against it. 

But on another ground it is useless. That which I am here discuss- 
ing, is '* the proper mode of maintaining the Roman Catholic contro- 
versy." He, then, that would stand with success against the Romau 
Catholic church, must be able to claim for his opinions, at least, the 
support of his own church; and he is but little acquainted with the 
current of Roman Catholic sentiment, who is not convinced that 
" private interpretation" will receive at the hands of Roman Catho- 
lics nothing but mockery and contempt. Their champions advunce 
against us brandishing the Bulls of Rome. Let us meet them with 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, and let them under- 
stand that in weilding it we have our feet placed upon the immovable 
*' ground," and our back supported by the firm " pillar" of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

When a singular opinion, like that of Dr. O 'Sullivan, falls in with 
the tenor of the whole prophetical Scriptures — when, instead of being 
inconsistent with those views which have been held (if I may use the 
proverb) at all times, by all persons, and in every placje, it assimilates 
%vith them, then, its singularity, far from enduing it with an air of 
heterodoxy, causes it to be at once regarded as a choice discovery, and 
adopted as a valuable item in the details of the general faith. Of such 
a character was Mr. Faber's admirable application of the 8th of 
Daniel to the rise and spread of Mahommedanism. Though this 
application was quite new, or very nearly so, (it had not at least 
been developed in this sense before Mr. Faber developed it,) and 
although it was therefore totally subversive of the application 
previously, almost universally, made of the prophecy in question 
to Popery, and might thus be said to have been contradicted or op* 
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posed by all previous commentators — certainly it was not supported 
by them ; still, though it differed from the received intei-pretations, it 
was only as it were incidentally while it served to give to those inter- 
pretations, upon the whole, order and consistency. The previous ap- 
plication of the prophecy of the " King of fierce countenance" to the 
head of the church of Rome, rendered it a kind of useless appendage 
in the great machine of prophecy, which, under the then arrange- 
ment, though in many respects satisfactory in its operation, yet could 
not be said to work without an awkward hitch occasionally. Mr. 
Faber's happy thought rendered the thing so far forth perfect. What 
had been a kind of superfluous appendage, was found to be a mis- 
placed member. The novel application was recognised as exactly the 
thing needed. It rendered the general adjustment complete ; and 
without dislocating anything that had been satisfactorily posited, led 
to the rectification of several minor discrepancies, and resulted in the 
production of one harmonious whole, so symmetrical and admirable 
that it left scarcely anything further in the way of improvement to be 
desired. 

It is not, therefore, on the mere score of being novel and singular 
that the church will be sure to dissent from Dr. Sullivan's hypo- 
thesis, but because that hypothesis is not only irreconcileable with the 
ascertainments of prophetical interpretation, but calculated to reduce 
the whole to a chaos — a jumble of heterogenous and preposterous pre- 
dictions. 

Before I quit the subject I would submit one additional thought to 
Dr. O 'Sullivan. If additions to the Creed of Pope Pius IV. be so 
weighty an offence, what shall we say to those who denounce not only 
that creed, but the Apostles' and the Athanasian Creed too, indeed, 
absolutely, and " at one fell swoop," not only all the creeds, but 
eveiy sort and description of authoritative statement of doctrine 
whatsoever, as for example, the Independents, and, I believe, other 
sects also do. 

This much I am quite sure of, that a talented Pu)man Catholic ad- 
vocate, such as unquestionably Father Maguire was, could avail him- 
self of this view, as a set-off to Dr. O'SuUivans objection, in such a 
manner as would be pronounced triumphant. 

**What sir! we are apostates? Are we? We, an ancient and 
venerable church! and why? Why, because we add explanatory 
clauses to the Nicene Creed ! clauses rendered necessary b^ that 
identical heresy which you, sir, stand up to advocate. We do not 
reject the Nicene Creed — mind ! we retain it ; we make use of it con- 
Btantly, much more frequently than we do of the Creed of Pope Pius, 
for it is repeated at the celebration of every mass — mark that, my 
friends ! this identical creed from which we are said to have " de- 
parted" — to. be apostate, forsooth,— ^ is an essential part of our sacred 
liturgy ; yet, still we are apostates for departing from it — for " de- 
parting from " the Nicene Creed, from which, as I have just proved to 
you, we have not departed at all ; nay, we press it to our bosom, and 
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nherish it as a consecrated depodtum JideL We are apostates ; but the 
men who actually reject the Nicene Creed, aye, and the Apostles' 
Creed, and the Athanasian Creed to the back of it; the Independents, 
the Quakers, the Shakers, and ten thousand others ; these, though 
they trample under foot all the holy creeds of nineteen centuries, 
these are not apostates, forsooth! Oh! no, not at all; they are 
* beloved brethren in the Lord,' " &c. &c. 

T venture to think that this sort of appeal would pass muster in a 
mixed multitude as quite conclusive, and that there is so much of 
prima facie plausibility about it, that it would seem extremely impru- 
dent to renounce a system which has all the force that belongs to that 
of Dr. O 'Sullivan, without involving any inconvenience of the kind 
here animadverted on. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DUTY OF LABOURlIffG FOR THE COJTrEBSHaN OF IBEIAXD. 

Bear it in mind, gientle reader, that what I am ctriring at i* tMs— 
in snborclination of conrse to higher, holier, and more enchiiing const- 
derations — I say what I am driving at is this, to render Ireland a 
country for Irishmen To be sure we live and breathe here, a** it i?, 
and it is otir dnty to say,, ** God's will be done,** with respect to y^hftt- 
eter miseries he Ttsits us with. Moreover, " this is not out rest, bat 
we seek one to come." Still after all, while I admit these tmths, and 
am quite as alive to their importance as any of those who urge thenji 
as alone important, I consider that it is a Christian work that w© 
should labour to render our country, Ireltm^, habitable by Irishmen. 

" Righteousness exalteth a nation r and sin is a disgrace to any 
people." CaH it not resignation to sit down contented under the 
national " disgrace " that national " sin " imposes. Call not ungodly 
those politics that would seek to wipe off so huge a national calamity. 
I laugh to scorn, then, the imputation that I am influenced by sordii?^ 
worldly motives. I understand all that can be said, and that need ba 
said, as to the primary importance of the heavenly Sion, and the 
worM to come ,- and taking all this for granted, and passing it over f ft 
conceded, I shall proceed in my own way to talk of Ireland, its condi- 
tion, and its requirements. 

I repeat, then, that our object is to render Ireland a country meet 
for the habitation of Irishmen. This at present it is not. Let its 
statesmen reside at the seat of government. Let that be London. I 
am no repealer. I glory in the idea of an extended empire. That 
empire must have a British centre ; and as Irishmen give their share 
of the blood and treasure necessary to its maintenance and to its 
spread, they should, in the proper locality, enjoy their share of the 
privilege and of the advantages that are connected with its go\'erE- 
ment. We could well aiford the temporary and necessary absence cf 
our native statesmen. They are but the servants of the community. 
But let us have a liome, an honourable and an honoured home, for our 
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own great men — for our divines, our philosophers, and our orators 
— for those masters in the various departments of genius, science, and 
art, who are horn and reared on Irish ground, and who are marked by 
the pecuUarities of our own beloved land. There is a peculiarity in 
the Irish mind, in the Irish countenance, in the Irish music, in the 
Irish soil, in the aspect of eveiything Irish. Improved, polished, deve- 
loped, canied out, our peculiarities are not widiout their charm. It 
is melancholy that they should not be able to flourish and to grow — 
to enjoy themselves and be enjoyed at home; it is the duty of a 
Christian patriot to labour that they should. 

I hold it as a great mistake to imagine that Irishmen can make 
England their arena. They may prosper there and be admired ; but 
they will ever feel themselves strangers in a strange land. 

The English temper is peculiarly national — and it is the dispositioa 
of Englishmen in generali for there are exceptions, however they may 
award their meed of praise to the merits of Irish residents in their 
country, to feel that in doing this they exercise a sort of toleration, 
and that, for the exercise of it, they are entitled to the credit of 
generosity. 

It is delightful to one of us to live in England — to participate in 
ihe charms of a society liberal, enlightened, and highly civilised — to 
dwell in the midst of a people religious, rational, and dignified — true, 
fioLithful, and sincere — active, enterprising, and powerful. To be as it 
were ingrafifed among them, and to be regarded as one of themselves, 
is ground for gratitude and satisfaction. But then to go abroad, and 
whenever you meet a degraded victim of misery — loathsome, through 
rags, penury, and ignorance, to be compelled to recognise a country- 
man of your own, to acknowledge that he is but a specimen of the 
inhabitants of your native land— it blights all your comfort ! and fur- 
ther to recollect that it was the spirit of Englishmen which, under 
God, redeemed their country from the prevalence of similar wretched- 
ness ; that it was devotion to the death that eradicated from Britain 
that very principle of moral evil which invests the Irish race with de- 
gradation ; that it was the blazing of English clergymen in the faggots 
of Smithfield ; that it was their immovable determination to banish 
mortal error from their soil ; that it was this which gave their posterity 
a country, and that you, instead of labouring with like power, perse- 
verance, and devotedness at home, choose ratlier, easifuHy, to walk 
into the green pastures and lie down beside the still waters which 
others won, while you have surrendered your own land without a 
struggle to the abomination that maketh desolate, strikes you cold at 
the heart, and compels you tx) confess that though you may have 
escaped, as an individual, the blight that has smitten your country, 
you are to a certain extent chargeable with the terrific misery in which 
it invokes your countrymen. This creates a consciousness of unwor- 
thiness, a sort of participation in the degraded condition which you 
deplore, and embitters the fehcity that you might be supposed to 
enjoy. 
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The English temper is peculiarly national — and a national temper 
is in general mingled with a sort of jealousy. Perhaps courtesy will 
prevent its expression ; yet still it will malce itself felt ; nay, such is 
the character of the human heart, that peradventure the Englishman 
will scarcely think that he entertains the jealousy I speak of, and it 
will not manifest itself in polite circles — ^not at least in the displeasing 
hue which is its proper characteristic. What you will hear is lan- 
guage of sympathy, of pity, of compassion. " How melancholy the 
condition of poor Ireland !" " We must do something for the starving 
Irish !" " We are certainly to blame for the condition of your .un- 
happy country !" "I really do not know what we shall do for your 
poor country !" This maybe the language of generosity; he, how- 
ever, w^ill not have the heart of a Christian, who will not in the hearing 
of it take blame to himself — ^who will not reflect, " The fathers of these 
men bequeathed to them a land of privilege ; is it not disgraceful that 
we should transmit to our children an inheritance of tears ?" 

The temper of Englishmen is peculiarly national — why should they 
not be jealous that Irishmen should inti*ude within their cultivated 
borders ? The lower ranks, with unsophisticated candour, give utter- 
ance to this sentiment ; it will be found more or less to pervade all 
classes ; it will say, although not in so many words, to the Irish set- 
tler, " Why should you encroach here ? why do you not make a coun- 
try for yourselves ? why do you eat the bread of our brethren ?" When 
resident in England I perceived this, I felt a sort of inconsistency in 
expressing great zeal against Popery there, Tvhen I allowed it to plun- 
der and devastate at home — I say I felt this, yea, with an excruciating 
sensibility ; but I w^as far from blaming it Though it stung me, I 
admired it. I saw in it the ingredient of the general prosperity. I 
felt that the slobbering, slovenly way in which we Irishmen drawled 
out our dislike to Popery, declaimed against it in bombastic oratory, 
or mouthed our complaints before an English audience, was as different 
from, and as much beneath the silent energy, the immovable tenacity 
with which the Ridleys, Latimers, and the Cranmers grasped, and 
shook, and strangled the monster, though they perished themselves in 
the mortal struggle, as day was from night, as hell was from heaven ; 
and although a poor, miserable, and weak creature* the consideration 
determined the path wherein I should walk. Irish Protestants must 
utterly renounce the idea of making England their country ; they must 
make a country for themselves. There is an immensity that they will 
admire in England, and if they be men of merit, England will concede 
to them the admiration they are entitled to, and reward them for it ; 
they may find friends, nay lovers, amongst her people ; but for national 
love, for national cordiality, for the indescribable and inappre- 
ciable outgushings of national affection and national sympathy, 
unconnected with " ifs " and "huts," and provisoes — for these 
they must look to Old Ireland, Green Erin, the land of song, of sun- 
shine, and hilarity — the land, also, alas ! of broken hearts and broken 
fortunes; and why? because it is covered through its length, and 

2 
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through its breadth, by the shadow of the wings of the Roman vam- 
pire. But why should not this monster be slain? Our Protestsuat 
people hire theiaselvea for a shilling a day to stand the shot of our 
imi>erial foes. Should they not be willing to lay down their lives in 
order to make the beloved land of their birth the land of their deUghts ? 
We want the spirit of martyrs ; this, under God, can expel Popery, — 
and then, blessed be God ! we shall have a country for ourselves, and 
leave one to our children. 

Let us adtnire England — ^let us seek to emulate the firmness of her 
sons; we can, however, only /ore our native land. Let us glorify God 
ia the firesv as ancient Englishmen did, and then we can, without let 
or drawback, admire and love her too. 

I should be exceedingly concerned if the above line of observation 
led to the idea that I thought there was a want of thoroughness in the 
friendship which an Irish settler in England may receive at the hands 
of Englishmen ; that there was a churlishness or narrowness about 
the English character ; that their love towai*ds an Irish firiend must 
needs be darkened by something of a provincial shade. Could I» 
above all men, give utterance to such a sentiment, I should he far gon 
chree — a man without a heart, base and ungrateful. 

Never did I experience friendship more solid, more unsparing, more 
cordial, more affectionate, than I enjoyed among beloved English 
friends. Let us detest the vulgar bigotry that depreciates the English 
diaracter. That character is noble and generous, fraught with all the 
seeds that develope themselves into fine qualities. The English are, 
beyond a doubt, the first nation in the world. I admire and esteem 
them, and I experience towards a cherished circle of them an affection 
that throbs with every pulse of ray heart ; moreover, until Ireland 
can boast of such names as those of Milton and Shakespeare, Newton 
and Mode, let us abandon the vain pretension of thinking to measure 
the developed <];enius of Ireland with that of England. Until a race of La- 
timers have liberated our native mind, (for we have little need of Hamp- 
<lens or Sydneys ; were we liberated from mental thraldom, we should 
find ourselves through the patriotism of Englishmen possessed of coti- 
Mitutional privileges,) let us not presume to talk of comparing Irish 
with English self-sacrificing devotedness. England is a glorious 
■country, and Englishmen present as fine specimens of humanity n« 
exist or have existed; that Irishman is a grovelling creature, who 
would take up a taunt against the sister land. And he is ill-natured 
or ill-informed who would breathe a sentiment attributing an admix- 
ture of coolness to tlie friendship to be found amongst its peoplp. Far 
be such sentiment from me ! I have merely been speaking of the 
national mind of England. I blame it net for setting a higher value 
upon Englishmen than upon any others. I little wonder that thv'^re 
should, bo suspicion of fickleness or want of depth when the Irish 
<*haractcr is in question. It may be in the orderings of Providence 
that there should be a peculiar attachment to our own fellow-coun- 
trj^mon ; nor would I,, as. a stranger, trace that attachment, did I 
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re-'ognise it» to a se^'fiah or unwortliy spirit. SincH?, kbowever^ it exists^ 
since it is in th> aiture of m3ii, I reiterate the thought, that if we 
would be ha py w^ must concer>trate our energies upon ''home, swet^t 
home !" I trust then, that I may not be misunderstood as influi^nccdl 
by anti-English feelings^ because of possessing a stronger love towards 
Ireland than I can feel for England or all the world beside ; nay, for 
this I would claim, and feel certain that I should receive the praise cf 
Englishmen themselves. 

There is, however, a considerable antagonism between the English 
and the Irish character ; let each be improved, refined. Christianised, 
and developed, to the utmost; they would be both admirablc,^ but iu 
different ways. One would be more stately and severe, the other snore 
graceful and condescending. Both would excite admiration ; one 
would, however, rather repel from its dignity, the other attract by it» 
grace. The divine would seek to make both as subservient as possible 
to the glory of his Master ; he would not labour to eradicate peculi- 
arities and assimilate qualities, perhaps, essentially diverse^ but to 
improve and make the most of each. 

There is one of our bishops, he is an Englishman, so exceedingly, 
grave in his deportment, that, without the slightest intention of being 
other than kind, one feels in his presence a chill which strikes to the 
very marrow. This divine has written books, and some of them, 
moreover, good books. In respeet of moral teaching* they are as pure 
as the icicle, and as cold, too. They never fail, however, when the 
opportunity allows, to make a thrust at the Irish temperament, 
^'Levity," "jesting that is not convenient," would, from the lips of 
such a man, be attributed to the finest sallies of as brilliant a genius 
as Swift ; and no doubt, were his character in other respects chaste as 
the unsunned snow, he would be informed by our phlegmatic prelate 
that he could expect nothing at his hands. There is anotlior of our 
prelates, also an Englishmen, and though not remarkable for English 
reserve, as I have heard, certainly characterised by national qualities 
quite as distinct. 

The disposition of the English is towards the soHd-*so jealous ol 
sterling excellence that it seems hostile to anything like adornment* 
lest that might be supposed as intended as a garnish for something 
worthless in itself. Hence English preachers are not only not orators* 
but they would seem to shrink from the character, as though it would 
involve an imputation of want of real excellence on their part. StilL 
why should not truth come recommended by an ornate statement of 
it ? Why should breadth of view, or depth of feeling, or po^er of 
faith, be manifested in a chit-chat conversational pulpit essay ? Or ia 
it to be understood that, because great ability may choose this homely 
style, such a style can add anything in the way of recommendation to 
those empty commonplaces which are alone the staple of inferior 
intellect ? 

Such would appear to be the sentin^nt of the English divine wham 
J have now under consideration ; with whose heterogeneous abilities 
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und learned skilf, in every science but one, the British court has 
favoured our island, unworthy to sustain so brilliant a specimen of 
genius and scholarship ! His example has changed the preachers of 
his diocese from, perhaps, declaimers, into such mere retailers of theo- 
logical prattle, that in hearing almost any of them you experience just 
that sort of satisfaction that you would if you heard a lolling school- 
boy gabble forth an assigned exercise. They certainly avoid the vice 
of " Irish oratory," without, however, having obtained the virtue of 
English sense. Now, thus to extend us poor Irishmen on a Procrus- 
tean bed, compelling us on the one hand to screw up our levity and hila- 
rious disposition to the profound gravity of the gravest of all grave 
Englishmen ; or else, on the other, to compress our exuberance into 
the narrow dimensions which a philosopher might think sufficient for 
his oracular profundity, and to recommend it by no more elevated dis- 
course than his own, would seem to involve an amount of British 
nationality more honoured in the breach than the observance, and 
which might as well have been left on the other side of the water. 
With all their lofty pretension, such characters are stamped with the 
vulgarity of British feeling — a vulgarity, (and I may add, a narrow- 
mindedness,) as great as that which is manifested in the anti-English 
tirades of the Juration, or the "gems" which "young Ireland" is so 
fond of gathering from the literary stores of our country. 

Ireland is essentially degraded by Popery. In religious matters the 
degradation is pritnd facie. To see grown men submitting themselves 
to the glaring impositions of a foreign priesthood ; buying up such 
legends as those of " St. Philomene;" paying their money for such toys 
scapulars, Agnus Deis^ and blessed rings; fancying that by such 
charms they can be protected from ills of mind or body, is melancholy 
in the extreme. But the degradation is not confined to religious mat- 
ters, it is universal ; it perverts the judgment; it blinds the intellect ; 
it corrupts every department of science, ait, and literature. 

Look, for example, at our national picture of " The blind girl at the 
holy well." As a work of art it is beautiful — very. It displays pic- 
torial genius and ability of a superior order. But was the design of 
the admirable artist to bring into relief, by the effort of his pencil, our 
national misery ? Mark the perverted affection and the dark super- 
stition of the teai-ful mother, as she leads her poor child to bend be- 
neath the shrine of the crucifix and " the lucky horse-shoe !" Then 
glance at the other national picture, " The beggai-'s noviciate." Ob- 
serve the cringe of the beautiful young mendicant, " with her shocking 
bad hat," and reflect upon the state of society where such scenes, 
though habitual, are not loathsome. Look also at " The Arran 
fisherman's dead child," and the hopeless despair, unmixed with a ray 
of spiritual enlightenment, which rings the bosoms of the benighted 
spectators; and, last of all, we have " The cup-tosser." What a picture 
of misled energy is beautifully depicted at once in the countenance of 
the sorceress and her victim ! Analogous characteristics sadden us in 
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the review of almost every one of our national achievements in art ; 
most of them manifest a people degraded by Popeiy. Let othei-g alarm 
Irishmen by the murderous designs of a wide-spread ribbon conspiracy. 
Such evidences as these of the withering effects of prevalent supersti- 
tion move me, at least, much more. 

But let us turn to our national poetry. A volume of our " ballads," 
and another of our " songs," have issued lately from the press. The 
volumes are creditably got up, and constitute items in a series called 
** The Library of Ireland," published by Mr. Duffy, (not him of the 
Nation,) a most enterprising, and, I am glad to say, a most successful 
man of business. The first is graced by a prefatory essay from the pen 
of Mr. Duffy, of " the Nation" a gentleman of distinguished ability, 
and an eloquent writer. He descants in an indignant tone on the 
representations of debased human nature which ordinary poets and 
dramatic writers have identified with Irishmen. He repudiates- the- 
sentiments which they have attributed to our countrymen, and talks 
in a lofty tone of the genuine Irish character, and of the expression of 
Irish feeling, when separated, as it should be, from blunder and 
extravagance, declaring that his object by the publication of " The 
ballad poetry of Ireland" was to improve the national mind, refine 
the national taste, and rescue both from the misrepresentations of cari- 
caturists. One or two short extracts will indicate his spirit and intention. 

" There is an anglo-Irish language, as easily discriminated from 
London English as the dialect of Saxon spoken in the lowlands of 
Scotland. This is not the gibberish of bulls and broken English, the 
* Teddy, my jewels ' and * Paddy, my joys,* which abound in the cari- 
catures of Irish songs. It is a dialect rich with the restless imagina> 
tion, and coloured with the strong passions of our nation. 

" Irish songs ought to be, and the best of them are, as markedly Irish, 
even in language, as those of Bums or Motherwell are Scotch. (Page 22.) 

"Let us hope that our native ballads will herald the happy coming 
of a native literature. They arc not agents unworthy of such an end. 
With the old British ballads we make no comparison that does not 
imply their superiority in many respects. It is undoubtedly to their 
inspiration we owe nearly our entire collection, with the exception of 
translations. The thought of making ballads was borrowed, as the 
thought of making coined money was borrowed ; but the gold is native, 
and the impress of our own nation is distinctly stamped upon each 
specimen. The world-famous German ballads were suggested by the 
same models, and if, like them, our ballads frequently exceed tJie 
originals in force and variety, as they naturally do in artistic effects, it 
is all that was possible to accomplish. You cannot manufacture 
antiques. To us it seems certain that success at home is all they require 
to take their place permanently among the ballad poetiy of Europe. 

" But they must have this passport to other nations. 

** No generation of men has gro>\'n up with their sad, sweet music 
sounding in their ears, kindling lofty sentiments in the fresh heart of 
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Youth, and keeping manliness and natural piety warm in the breastt 
of manhood. They may be received, as it is received throughout the 
world, as the genuine voice of the country, and relieve us from the 
i-eproach (which we suffer wherever the English language prevails) of 
having produced no other native songs than the caricature and non- 
sense that represent Irish ballad poetry at present. ' (Page 37 — 38.) 

Again, 

*'What poets they [the natives of Ireland] shall read and love 
is no immaterial question; very much the contrar}\ Poetry has 
been named the * sister of religion,' a presumptuous title ; but it is 
impossible to deny that it often lies like a quickening compost at the 
root of faith and morals. Operating on our feelings, the centre of 
weakness and sensibility* it has us at its will, and must inevitably he 
a great curse or a great blessing. Sometimes it is a curse ; the dra- 
matists and versifiers of the restoration were panders to the meanest 
vices, and our own generation has not been without a taint of the same 
poison. But the best poetry of every age purifies and elevates, and is 
the parent of noble impulses and great achievements. Its influence 
is of unmixed good ; a law within the law ; and the narrowest Utilita- 
rian might admit it into his scheme of popular improvement as a dis- 
tinct and powerful element of good." (Page 39 — 40.) 

And, again, 

"In preparing the volume for the press, all ballad.s on Irish 
subjects written by Englishmen, and all ballads on English or 
foreign subjects written by Irishmen, have been omitted. The sub- 
jects and the authors are exclusively national. 

'* Another class entirely excluded are the slang songs, imitating sup- 
]iosod Irish peculiarities which Irishmen exhibit upon the stage, but 
nowhere else on the surface of the earth. In a farce, a lawyer is always a 
knave, a doctor always a quack, and an Irishman always a professional 
rake, who tallis a conventional jargon, interlarded with * my joy ' and 
* my jewel;* speaks of a * pistol as a mighty pretty tool ;' kisses every 
wom an, and cudgels or challenges every m an he meets. The slang songs 
m-e the versified language of this stage Irishman, and bear as much 
resemblance to the dialect of the peasantry wbo till our fields, or the 
squires who possess them, as the stage lawyer does to Mr. Pigot and Mr. 
Henn, or the stage doctor to Dr. Stokes and Dr. Corrigan. Though 
these songs have obtained a disgraceful popularity in Ireland, there are 
none of them in this collection." (Page 41 — 42.) 

These are elevated sentiments. They denote aspirations after great 
things ; a contempt and abhorrence for that which is weak, absurd, or 
yile. 

Mr. Michael Joseph Barr}% who edits the " Songs of Ireland," dedi- 
cating them to Thomas Moore, adopts in his preface the views which 
had been laid down by Mr. Duffy in his introduction to the former 
volume. " The same sentiments controlled," says Mr. Barry, " tbo 
same principles guided my selection, which coerced or regulated his 
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[Mr. Duffy's], Like him I have of course rejected those songs which 
were un-Irish in their character or language ; and those miserable 
slang productions, which, representing the Irishman only as a blun- 
derer, a bully, a fortune-hunter, or a drunkard, have done m'ore than 
anything else to degrade him in the eyes of others, and far worse, to 
debase him in his own — making him but too often the abject thing 
that he was painted, and forcibly illustrating the words of Pope : — 

* Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
Ab to be hated needs bat to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endnxe, then pity, then embraee.* 

" The mischief which these vile things have done, is indeed incal- 
culable." (Page 5—6.) 

Here, then, we have two men of talent labouring in the cause of 
Ireland, engaged in the work of elevating and refining the popular 
mind, giving us to understand that they were alive to the beauties and 
defecta of the poetry which was considered Irish, and that they designed 
to treat the reading public to a selection illustrative of the merits which 
they prized, and clear of those vices which they deprecated ; surely we 
might expect after such language as this, evidences of a chastened 
judgment on the part of the selectors, and the exclusion of anything 
that was not in keeping with the expectation which they led us 
to think would be fulfilled. I admit that there arc some charming 
things in both volumes ; fine painting and touching sentiment, of 
which I had, perhaps, better not particularise the instances ; but the 
vein of superstition, the depth of moral darkness which pei-vades the 
mass is deplorable, and produces the same melancholy feeling in the 
mind, with which it is oppressed, in viewing, for example, the pictures 
that I have spoken of. The collections, however, were intended for 
educational purposes, to elevate the national mind, to vindicate the 
character of the people from the imputation of absurdity, and to pre- 
sent it in a dignified attitude. 

What think you, reader of the following specimen ? — 

SHULE AHOON. 

I would I were on yonder hUI, 
*Ti8 there I'd sit and cry my fill. 
And every tear would turn a miU, 
Is go <ie tu mo vourneen */«/». 

ShuUy shMle, shnle areomy 

Shulc ffo xvccir^ atftis slivie ffo cwin, 

Hhule ffo den durrus a^Ht eH§k gitm^ 

Is go dc tu mo vourneen s!a:i. 

I'll sell my rock". Til sell my rccd, 
I'll sell my only spinning wheel, 
To buy for my love a sword of steel. 
Is go dc fit mo vattrueen s%.i. 
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m dje mj petticoats, PII dye them red. 
And round the world FU beg my bread, 
Until my parents shall wish me dead, 
Is go de tu mo vourneen tlitn. 



I wish, I wish, I wish in vain, 
I wish I had my heart again. 
And vainly think Td not complain, 
Is go de tamo vourneen slim. 

Bat now my love has gone to France, 
To try his fortune to advance ; 
If he e'er come back 'tis but a chance, 
Is go de tu mo vourneen sliin. 



C/tarus, 



Clwrus. 



Chorus, 



There you have a picture of a despairing lover dissolved in tears, 
yet so ridiculous in her grief, that everything like a feeling of sym- 
pathy is swallowed up by contempt for the poor creature who blunders 
forth her groans. 

Then, again, what think you of the following, particularly when you 
consider it in the light of Mr. Duffy's deprecation of that which par- 
takes of caricature of Irish peculiarities? 



MOLLY CAREW. 

Och hone ! and what will I do ? 

Sure my love is all crost 

Like a bud in the frost ; 
And there's no use at all in my going to bed. 
For 'tis dhrames and not sleep that comes into my head. 

And 'tis all about you. 

My sweet Molly Carew — 
And indeed 'tis a sin and a shame! 

You're complater than Nature 

Li every feature, 

The snow can't compare 

With your forehead so fair. 
And I rather would see lust one blink of your eye. 
Than the prettiest star that shines out of the sky. 

And by this and by that. 

For the matter o' that. 
You're more distant by far than that same I 

Och hone! weirasthru! 

Pm alone in this world without yon. 

Och hone ! but why should I spake 
Of your forehead and eyes, 
When your nose it defies 
Paddy Blake, the schoolmaster, to put it in rhyme, 
Tho* there's one Bukke, he says, that would call it subbmc, 

&c &c 
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Och hone ! by the man in the moon, 
You taze me all ways 
That a woman can plaze. 
For you dance twice as high with that thief, Pat Magee, 
As when you take share of a jig, dear, with me, 

&c. &c. 

Of course this humorous production would not be out of place 
among the compositions which Mr. Duffy describes in the passage 
already quoted as fit only for rejection. But is it possible to conceive 
its publication in " The Library of Ireland," and with an educational 
purpose, without admitting that the Irish mind is astray ? 

The following is in a very different strain ; it is certainly not absurd, 
but what a spirit of malignity does it breathe forth against scriptural 
education, and against those who promote it. The testimony which 
it lends to the faithfulness of those who are striving to shake off the 
moral night-mare that oppresses our country, is not unimportant. In 
point of perverted affection and darkened intellect, it produces the 
same feeling in the mind that one derives from viewing the heart- 
broken mother in the picture of " The blind girl at the holy wellJ' 
B<mchelleen Bawn, means, " My Little fair boy." 

BOUCHELLEEN BAWN. 

And where are yon going, ma bouchelleen bawn. 

From father and mother so early at dawn ? 

Och ! rather ran idle from evening till dawn. 

Than darken their threshold, ma bottchetteen baton I « 

For there they would tell yon, ma bouchelleen bawn. 
That the mother whose muk to your heart you have drawn^ 
And the father who prays for you, evening and dawn. 
Can never he heard for yon, bouchelleen bawn. 

That the faith we have bled for, from father to son, 
Since first by a lie our fair valleys were won. 
And which oft in the desert, onr knees to the sod. 
We kept from them all, for our sons and our God — 

That this was idolatry, heaitle&s and cold. 

And now grown more heartless because it is old ; 

And for something that 's newer they 'd ask you to pa^-n 

The creed of your fathers, ma bouchelleen bawn / 

And how wUl you go to them, bouchelleen bawn^ 
From father and mother so early at dawn ? 
Och ! the cloud from your mind let it never be drawn, 
But cross not their threshold, ma bouchdleen bawn ! 

Mr. Duffy had the liberality of feeling to include in his collection of 
ballads a few Protestant ones ; each of these is free from nonsense ; it 
breathes manly sentiment, and produces the conviction that if Ireland 
were Protestant, though we might wish for compositions more spiritual 
in their tone, we would not, at least, have to blush for the ballads of 
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our country. Some of my readers may never hare read our celebrated 
Protestant ballad of " The Battle of the Boyne," and might wish to 
ynit it in contrast with the preceding. I here reprint it, therefore, 
from the collection before me: — 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

July the first, in Oldbridge town^ 

There was a grievous battle. 
Where many a man lay on the groiuid. 

And th« cannons they did rat&. 
King James he piiadi*d his tents^ between 

ife lines for to retire : 
Bnt King William threw his bomb-balls itt, 

And set them all on fire. 

Thereat enrag«d, they vowed rewngpB ^ 

Upon King William's forees. 
And oft did vehemently cry 

That they would stop their courses; 
A bullet from the Irish came. 

And grazed King William's arm, 
They thought his mi^esty was slain^ 

But it did him little harm. 

Duke Schomberg then, in fiieudly care, 

His King would often caution 
To shnn the spot where ballelB hot 

R efaun 'd their rapid motion ; 
But WiQum said, ** Be don't deserve 

The name of Fa»th*s Defender, 
Who wonld not venture life and limb 

To make a foe surrender." 

When we the Boyne began to cross, 

The enemy they descended ; 
Bat few <^ ous brave nueii were lost. 

So stoutly we defended ; 
The horse was first that marched o*er. 

The- foot soon followed after ; 
But brave Duke Schomberg was no more. 

By ventorkig over the water. 

When valiant Schomberg h& was slaiw, 

King William he accosted 
His warlike men for to march on. 

And he would be the foremost ; 
" Brave boys,"" he said, " be not dismayctf. 

For the loss of one commander, 
For God will be our King this day, 

And rU be General under." 

Then stoudy we the Bo}-ne did cress,^ 

To give the enemy boltle ; 
Our eannon to our foes' great cost» 

Like thunder claps did rattle. 
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la mi^eBtic mien oar Prioce rode o'er ; 

Hia mea soon folIowM after, ^ 

With blows and shonts pnt onr foea ta the rout 

The day we cross'd the watcf. 

The Fratestants of Drogheda 

Have reason to be thankful. 
That thej were not to bondage brought. 

They being bn>t a han4fal. 
First to :he Tholsei they were bro«ghl» 

And tried at the. Millmoant after ; 
But brave King^ Williaa set them free. 

By venturing ovev tJM 1 



7he canning Fi*ench near to Doleek 

Hiad taken np th<ur quavters, 
And fenced dteBiselves on every stde^ 

Stifl waiting for new ordeis f 
Botia the dead time of the ni|^ 

They set the fields on fire, 
And long before the morning light. 

To Dnblin they did retire. 

Then said King William to his men*. 

After the IVench departed, 
** Tm gkid (safd he) that none of ye 

Seem to be faint-hearted; 
So sheathe your swords ana rest awhile^ 

In time we'll follow after." 
Those words he utter*d with a smile- 

The d«f he crossed the vrater. 

Come let us all with heart and voice 

AppUiud our lives* defender, 
Who at the Boyne his valour showed 

And made his foe surrender. 
To God above the praise we*ll gire. 

Both now and ever after; 
And bless the glorioas memory 

Of King WiUiBBi that ciesa'd the water. 

Tbat ia certainly a sturdy old balls^ ; though rough* it ia maalj 
aad smttUe ; iikleed, in more than one stanza, at least, it rises to the 
sublime; 

" A ballet from the Irish came. 

And graaed King William's arm. 
They tlMQgbt hi^ majesty was shun* 
Yety it did him little harm." 

I do not know that I admire the term " his majesty " anywhere, 
more than I do in this vei-se. It speaks "deliberate valour" iu the 
troops of the king ; there is a soberness, a quietness, a considerate- 
ness in the phrase, which, without appearing intended to convey the 
idea that the troops of William were unexcited and undisturbed, pro- 
daces a deep feeling that they were ; and then the solicitude of Schom- 
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berg about his prince's safety, and the religious magnanimity of that 
prince himself, together with his high and holy puq)ose, are well con- 
veyed in the following verse : 

*' Duke Schomberg then, in friendly care. 

His king would often caution, 
To shun the spot where bullets hot 

Retained their rapid motion. 
But William said, ** He don't deserve 

The name of Faith's Defender, 
Who would not venture life and limb 

To make a foe surrender." 

Perhaps this sounds too loudly of the " drum ecclesiastic," but it 
is the spirit of the king, rather than the last line put into his mouth, 
by which we are to judge of him. The conduct and language of Wil- 
liam, on the death of Schomberg, are finely given: — 

When valiant Schomberg he was slain, 

King William he accosted 
His warlike men for to march on. 

And he would be the foremost 
** Brave bovs," he said, ** be not dismayed 

For the loss of one commander, 
For God will be our King this day, 

And rU be General under." 

This is uncommonly fine, and just in keeping with the gratitude for 
victory ascribed m the last verse, to him who alone could bestow it : — 

To God above the praise we'll give 

Both now and ever after. 
And bless the glorious memory 

Of King William that cross d the water. 

" The Songs of Ireland," which are likewise educationally intended, 
are stated to be gleaned of objectionable compositions. They contain 
the " Groves of Blarney," "The night before Larry was stretched," 
** The Widow Malone," " When I was a boy in my father's mud edi- 
fice, tender and bare as a pig in a sty," " The Sprig of Shillelah," 
** The Rakes of Mallow," and the following : I give it just as it is 
printed ; the introduction of the vulgar adjuration is highly objection- 
able, and I would fain omit it. I trust that I may not be wrong in the 
conclusion that I have come to, that it ought to be set down ; my 
serious conclusion, how^ever, is, that it ought ; it affords so strong an 
illustration of the tiuth which I am urging, that I think it should not 
be omitted ; we abide under the promise that, " though we drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt us," a promise which I think is appli- 
cable in the present case. In order that we may be properly animated 
against the evil that we deplore, we should understand its nature, its 
depth, and its malignity. 
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WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE. 

At sixteen years old you could get little good of me; 
Then I saw Norah — who soon understood of me, 
I was in love — ^but myself, for the blood of me, 

Could not tell what I did ail! 
'Twas dear, dear! what can the matter be? 
Och! blood an ouns! what can the matter be? 
Och! grah ma chree! what can the matter be? 

Bother'd from head to the tail I 

I went to confess me to Father O'Flannigan ; 

Told him my case — made an end — then began again; 

" Father," says I, " make me soon my own man again. 

If you can find out what I ail." 
" Dear, dear,** says he, " what can the matter be?** 
Och, blood an onns ! can you tell what, &c. 

Bother*^ from head to the tail. 

Soon I fell sick — I did l>ellow and curse again; 

Norah took pity to see me at nurse again ; 

Gave me a kiss; och, zounds! that threw me worse again : 

Well she knew what I did ail 
" But, dear, dear!" says she, &c. 

*Tis long ago now since I left Tippcrary — 

How strange, growing older, our natures should vary! 

All symptoms are gone of my ancient quandary, 

I cannot tell now what I ail. 
"Dear, dear!" says she, &c. 

Such is a specimen of the poetiy which is intended, by extensive 
circulation in our countiy, to raise the character of her sons, and to 
place that character in a favourable light before the reading world. I 
ask, is the perversion of intellect which can expect such consequences 
from such causes, reconcileable with any other hypothesis than this, 
that the moral atmosphere which we breathe is polluted by a cornipt 
religious system. By way of contrast to the above, I here lay before 
my readers a celebrated old Scotch song ; let them mark the fine tone 
of moral feeling, of conjugal and parental affection, of household 
decency and good sense, which it gives utterance to throughout. In 
this, as well as in the preceding cases, save one, I have chosen speci- 
mens untinged by any religious colouring ; they indicate, indeed, the 
character of the prevalent religion, for it is that which determines the 
state of a national mind. All classes of society will exhibit marks of 
the influence of the predominant religion, and will be rational or 
absurd, pure or coniipt, thoughtful or inconsiderate, according to the 
mental habitude which that religion induces, and it is proper that the 
mind of thinking men, if they will not value religion for itself, should 
be brought to consider its bearing upon the character of the people 
upon whom it operates. 
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THE HUSBAND'S RETURN. 

And are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to talk o' wark, 

Mak haste, set by your wheel. 
Is this a time to talk o* wark. 

When Coliii's at the door ? 
Gie me my cloak, Vl\ to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 

For there's nae luck ahoat the hooae^ 

There's nae lack ava; 
Tliere's little pleasure in the home. 

When our gudeman's awa*. 

Rise up, and mak a clean fireside, 

Put on the mickle pot; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown. 

And Jock his Sunday's coat ; 
And mak their shoon as black as 

Their hose as white as snaw; 
^ It's a' to please my ain gudemaa, 

Por he's been lang awa. 

For there's nae lack, &c 

There are twa hens npon the bank, 

Have fed this month and mair, 
Mak haste and thraw their necks aboat. 

That Colin weel may fare ; 
And spread the table neat and clean, 

Gar itka thing look braw; 
It's a* for love of my gudeman, 

For he's been long awa. 

For there's nae luck, &a 

O gie me down my bigonet. 

My bishop-satin-gown, 
For I maun tell the baillie's wife, 

That Colin's come to town. 
My Sunday's shoon they maun gae on 
^ My hose o' pearl blue, 
I'ts a' to please my ain gude man. 

For he's baith leal and true. 

For there's nae luck, &c. 

Sae true's his words, sae smooth's his speedi. 

His breath's like caller air. 
His very foot has music in't. 

When he comes up the stair. 
And will r see his face again ? 
^ And will I hear him speak ? 
I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought; 

In troth I'm like to greet. 

For there's nae lock, fta 
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'ISie caxHA blasts of the winter wind. 

That thrilled throtifi^h my heart, 
ISiey're a* blawn by, I hae him safe; 

Till death we'll never part: 
Bat what puts parting in my head ? 

It may be far awa: 
The present moment is onr ain. 

The neist we never saw. 

For there's nae luck, &e. 

Since Colin's weel, Tm weel content, 

I hae nae malr to crave; 
Could I but live to mak him blest, 

I'm blest aboon the lave. 
And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
I'm downright dizzy wl' the thought ; 

In troth I'm like to greet. 

For there's nae lack, &c. 

My readers will, of course, understand, as before stated, that it is 
anything but my intention to represent the above as a religious com- 
position. I design it merely as an illustration of the household tone, 
the domestic aifection, the decency, and the common sense which grow 
and flourish in a society which is presided over by true religion ; and 
to mark the contrast between these feelings and tliose which prevail in 
a community infected by Popery, it is impossible to read this beautiful 
ballad, and to realize the sensations of the thrifty but loving wife without 
largely participating in the exquisite emotions of joy and delight with 
which the author has endued her. I am quite sure that this was no 
imaginative composition. It was a sketch from nature. The poet is 
sitting at the hearthstone of the " gudewife " when the news is 
bj'ought in with respect to the arrival of her husband ! and he beholds 
the ecstacy of feeling which the intelligence creater — the heartfelt love, 
at once conjugal and parental — the deep anxiety to please, so engross- 
ing that it brought contempt upon all minor considerations; the 
the haste to spread the news, to welcome the lorer, (for the existence 
of a graver relationship abates not one jot the genuine passion depicted,) 
the enthusiasm which at its greatest height, chastened by good sense, 
does not even verge towards extravagance. He beholds all this ; he 
hears the directions given, and marks their spirit ; in a word, with the 
genius of a true poet, he takes possession of the woman's soul ; and, 
with tears in his eyes, he indites his stanzas, giving utterance through 
every line, 

"In tiionghts that breathe, and words that bum," 

to the sentiments of a refined and civilised nature, habitually disci- 
plined by truthful sentiments, and none others. The scene so graphi- 
cally brought before us is Protestant all through, and makes itself felt 
as such. I find it utterly impossible to conceive the thing as 
connected with the household in which the mind is fixed on scapu- 
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lars, waxen gospels, holy candles, and rotten bones, attributed to saints ; 
such artificial stuff as this is cannot be connected with a wholesome 
state of general feeling ; there will be meanness in poverty, tawdriness 
in prosperity ; and if the feeling be genuine, uncontrolled by reason, it 
will degenerate into the extravagant ; and instead of those gushing 
tears of joy with which every spectator weeps in sympathy, we shall 
have such language, as 

Every tear will turn a mill ! 

some such exaggeration of expression as shall absorb the affectionate 
in the ridiculous. 

Plow exceedingly beautiful is the second stanza ! 

Bise np, and mak a clean fire-side, 

Fat on the mickle pot; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 

And Jock his Sunday's coat : 
And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 

Their hose as white as snaw; 
It*s a' to please my ain gudeman, 

For he's been long awa. 

For there's nae luck, &c. 

Lovely and admirable! little Kate in cotton gown, and Jock in 
Sunday coat, stand right before you from top to toe, spick and span ; 
they have almost forgotten their long-absent father ; rather confusion 
of face before one whose amval manifested him as a person of such 
great importance, than very intelligent expression, is apparent in them ; 
but beneath the bashfulness, which will soon wear off, there is a pro- 
fundity of affection — " He is our own father !" " We have a father like 
Will and Sal !" " He loves us, and he loves mither, and he will keep 
and protect us all !" and then the heart of the wife as she reads love 
and appreciation in her husband's countenance ! and ?iis gratitude that 
he should have been allowed to live and witness such a scene ! you 
realize it all, and you perceive distinctly that the thing is Protestant. 

The fourth stanza is also rich in characteristic excellencies. While 
the ballad clearly convinces us that the family were of the humble 
rank, we see that they were no grovelling peasants ; the loving and 
affectionate housewife is on friendly terms with the baillie s wife ; she 
calculates on her cordial participation in those feelings of joy which 
overpower herself, but there will be no unceremonious gossip between 
them. She will go dressed in the best fashion on her delightful 
errand. Upon the whole, from beginning to end, we realize a state of 
society in which humble life is invested with fine common sense and 
conscious dignity. And this can only be the case where all are in- 
vited to contemplate the Deity eye to eye, where religion is understood, 
without levelling the classes, to have a sort of equalising effect, which 
humbles without degrading, exalts without puflfing up, and in every 
case refines, beautifies, harmonises. 

Popery degrades Ireland ; about that there can be no mistake. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A VIEW OF THE DIVISIONS OF TEE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

The consideration of the continued existence and increasing strength 
of Popery infers an improper mode of assailing it. Here is a system 
manifestly unscriptural, by general confession adverse to human 
liberty, and rendered to a great extent infamous by the history of the 
past ; and yet we find it holding its ground, nay, progressing ; suc- 
cessfully assailing a hostile system which is commended by the bles- 
sings that it has bestowed upon the world, and strictly conformable to 
the Word of God and to the primitive church : nay, more, we find this 
very Popery popular, while public odium or distaste to no inconsider- 
able degree encounters that church which is based upon the truth, and 
to which mankind are so largely debtors. How could this be, had the 
right mode of maintaining what is good and exposing what is evil 
been acted on ? When Providence has not put honour on our warfare ; 
when he has allowed it to issue in defeat ; when we see our churches 
prostrated, our bishops curtailed in number, our congregations dis- 
persed ; when we see our constitutional privileges, rights, and liberties 
endangered, invaded, and surrendered, while at the same time our 
adversaries have made corresponding advances both in church and 
State, it becomes an inquiry of paramount importance, ** Is there not 
a cause V I think there is ; I think that I have discovered that cause, 
namely, we have been fighting the battle of the church in an improper, 
and, therefore, in an ineffectual way ; hence, instead of victory, we 
have had defeat ; instead of triumph, we have had disgrace, and we 
have, in consequence, been losing ground instead of gaining it. 

We have been glorifying half the truth, rather than the whole of it. 
We have been, indeed, assailing the weak points of Popery, but h ave 
at the same time, been allowing the church of Rome to occupy the 
strong positions of the church, and to glory in them as though they 
were peculiarly hers. We have been arguing about " the errors of 
Popery," as though under existing circumstances she savingly taught, 
at least, some truths : and in the total abandonment of the maintenance 
of church principle^i, we have allowed multitudes to suppose, that these 
could only be found in Home. We have been exposing false doctrines, 
but neglecting the consideration of the body in which those false doc- 
trines were inherent. We have been contending for Gospel truth, as 
though there were no church to promulgate it; and against Popish error, 
as though it were an inconcrete, disembodied, abstract evil. With 
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such mismanagement as this, our discomfiture is less wonderful' than 
that it should not already have heen final and irrevocable. 

On these truths I insisted at large, in an essay on the mode of 
carrying on the Boman Catholic controversy, which, nine years ago, I 
prefixed to an edition of Mode's " Apostasy of the Latler Times." In 
the discussion with Father Maguire, the principles of controversy which 
I insisted on were amply tested, their force was proved to demonstra- 
tion, and therefore that event should be considered to set at rest the 
question, and should lead every one of sound judgment to admit, that 
the path to victory against the Papists is xm) longer a thing to be dis- 
covered. The recapitulation of my views in the preceding pages, may, 
I trust, have the effect of still further elucidating the matter^ and even- 
tuate in a decision and uniformity of action against the enemy. 

I have placed, as it were, face to face, the two great communities ; 
the Catholic reformed church, the true church, the church of Christ,, 
and the Catholic unreformed church, the Apostate church, the church 
of Antichrist. In order to complete victory against, and in the midst 
of all gainsayers, we should fight the battle of truth in, and with, the 
first of these churches, and against the other. 

But there are some subordinate considerations connected with the 
chief one which require to be satisfactorily settled, lest those who mre 
opposed to us should make use of them to embarrass the question, and 
thus to turn aside the pursuit, which should not only be kept up, but 
continued in one undeviating track. 

To the true churches above mentioned, every other division of the 
moral world — the world considered as an aggregate of intelligent 
beings— as a gathering of minds, bears an intelligible relatiocu Pro- 
testants should understand this; they should be able promptly to 
assign its just character to every religious section of mankind. 

We hear of *' the Wesley an church," of the ** church of the old con- 
nexion of Methodists," and of the " church of the new connexion," or 
"the Killiamites ;" we hear of the " Independent church," the ** Pres- 
byterian church," the " Quaker church," the " Unitarian church," the 
** Baptist church," and that, again, has its sub-divisions. In Scotland 
there are ** churches" without end — the " Free church," the " Secession 
church," Ac, &c. ; each of these " churches" we know to be separated 
from the other by strictly ascertained divisional lines. Though it 
cannot be denied that they hold much in common, it would be mere 
vanity to pretend that they are not on other points decidedly antago- 
nistic. How, then, is all this reconcileable with the language whtch 
we employ every time we use, as we do every Sunday in ehurch, the 
Nicene Creed, " I believe in One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church." 
If we admit the churchood of a myriad of bodies, that are anything 
but united among themselves, why do we talk of there being ** one'" 
church, and only one? Let us understand what we talk about; lot u» 
not use a vague, indefinite, and unmeaning language ; let us see exactly 
whereabouts we are ; let us not allow Papists in eontroversy to raiae a 
dust on this score — to run us down with a charge of division amongst 
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ourselTes ; let us be able to take up the language of truth in respect to 
these moral phenomena, and by admitting excellence where it exists, 
while we ascertain the nature of the irregularity connected with it, 
keep ourselves clear of being open to an accusation of latitudinarianism 
on the one hand, or of illiberality on the other. 

In discussing this subject, I shall have to recapitulate some thoughts 
previously expressed ; it will divide itself thus : 

We will consider, 

First — That which is last in point of degree, the Anti-catholic and 
Apostatic Church. , 

Secondly — The Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Thirdly — Separating Sects. 

First — The Apostate Church ; that is, the Church of Rome. Strictly 
speaking, the Church of Eome is the single diocese of the Bishop of 
Rome. This church, when it became apostate, became the spiritual 
Babylon. 

But the inseparable accompaniment of its apostasy was spiritual 
tyranny and domination. The inclination to encroachment, congenial 
to the carnal mind, and largely existing at Rom^, found in odier 
churches, through the prevalence of spiritual corruption, a prepared- 
ness for slavery. 

The Holy Spirit is the true giver of liberty, just because He is the 
giver of wisdom. Wise men may safely be allowed freedom, for they 
will not abuse it ; possessed of an infallible guide who dwells within, 
they wiU not surrender their discretion to others who cannot have an 
illumination superior to their own. In matters of order they will, 
indeed, submit to the conventicmal arrangements of the church, but in 
matters of faith they are taught of God ; they are brought to a precise 
agreement with aU true believers everywhere ; they have no need that 
any man should teach them, but as the anointing teacheth them of 
all things, and is truth, and is no lie, even as it teacheth them, they 
abide in Him. (1 John, ii. 27). 

But when the faith that enlighteneth the mind is departed from; 
when the Holy Spirit, insulted by something added to simple de- 
pedence upon Jesus Christ, takes his departure from individuals^ or 
from churches, th^a darkness, weakness and folly predominate, and 
men never feel at ease until they have some one to lead them by the 
nose ; conseious of inability in themselves to walk aright, they crave 
a leader, and they crouch before him. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to illustrate the position which I have 
here assumed more clearly, than by a reference to Mr. Newman's last 
work, ** An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine.*' In 
that work he thus speaks of the necessity for a guide in religious 
matters : — '* The common sense of mankind feels that the very idea 
of revelation implies a present informant and guide, and that an in- 
£dlible ozifi. Not a mere abstract declaration of truths not known be- 
fore to man, or a record of histoiy, or the result of any antiquarian 
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researrb, but a message and a lesson speaking to this man and that," 
fand such a ** present informant and infallible guide," the Holy Spirit 
is. He is not " a mere abstract declaration of truths," &c., but pre- 
cisely a person who delivers a " message and a lesson to this man and 
that." He is a living, speaking, potential witness ; a moving, ani- 
mating, guiding, and directing power — tried, however, since there are 
manv spirits gone abroad into the world, by the voice of Scripture 
and the church. This living and infallible guide is obtained by faith 
alone in Christ Jesus ; faith that tramples upon, and stains the glory 
of all merit but that of Christ alone. The Spirit obtained by such 
fflith confers certainties, and removes everything like doubt in religion. 
Through the operation of that Spirit, the Bible becomes a pillar of 
light, and ceases to be a dead letter, which it is always considered to 
be by those who hold an adulterated doctrine of justification — that is, 
bv all those who teach the doctrine of justification by works, or by 
the sacraments, instead of the doctrine of justification by faith only. 
Such a dead letter, Mr. Newman, of course, considers the Bible to be, 
as is evident by what follows]. " This is shown by the popular 
not^'on which has prevailed among us since the Reformation, that the 
Bible itself is such a guide, and which succeeded in overthrowing the 
supremacy of church and Pope, for the very reason that it was a rival 
authority, not resisting merely, but supplanting it. In proportion, 
then, as we find, in matter of fact, that the inspired volume is not cal- 
culated or intended to subserve that purpose, are we forced to revert 
to that living and present guide, which, at the era of her rejection, had 
been so long recognised as the dispenser of Scripture according to 
times and circumstances, and the arbiter of all true doctrine and holy 
practice to her children. We feel a need, and she alone of all things 
under heaven supplies it. We are told that God has spoken. Where ? 
In a book. We have tried it. and it disappoints ; it disappoints (that 
most holy and blessed gift) not from fault of its own, but because it is 
used for a purpose for which it was not given. The Ethiopian s reply, 
when St. Philip asked him if he understood what he was reading, is 
the voice of nature : * How can T, unless some man shall guide me ?' 
The church undertakes that office ; she does what none else can do ; 
and this is the secret of the power" (page 126). " You tried the 
Bible, and it disappointed!" Yes,, sir. But why did it " disappoint?" 
because your trial was made in the rejection of the cardinal principle 
of the true church, to wk : the doctrine of justification by faith alone 
without the works of the law ; you stumbled at that stumbling stone^ 
and therefore it was, that you found the Bible a dead letter instead of 
18 living word. 

The Spirit of God alone enlightens the blind eyes. 

That Spirit is obtained by faith alone in Christ. 

Mr. Newman has rejected the doctrineof justification by faith alone, 
* and, therefore, he is blind ; hence he considers it a boon that th^ 
Pope should profess to be an infallible guide, and he submits to him 
accordingly. 
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He feels himself blind — that he is merely groping his way, and of 
course he expresses himself with all the humble subserviency of a 
blind man. In the preface to his book he informs us that he (the 
author) had just joined the Popish church, and he proceeds : " His 
first act on his conversion, was to offer his work for revision to the 
proper authorities ; but the offer was declined on the ground that it was 
written and paitly printed before he was a [Roman] Catholic, and that it 
would come before the reader in a more persuasive form if he read it as 
the author wrote it. 

" It is scarcely necessary to add, that he now submits every part of 
the book to the judgment of the church, with whose doctrine, on the 
subject of which it treats, he wishes all his thoughts to be coincident" 
(page 11). What a total forfeiture of independence of mind does such 
language indicate ! Can there be the least doubt, that if the commu- 
nity in general were brought to accord in sentiment with Mr. New- 
man, the liberty of the press would at once, be abrogated ? Men, in 
general, being brought to believe that they could only judge cJiTectly 
under the guidance of the church, would intreat to be delivered rrora 
those false lights which must needs emanate from a press uncontrolled 
by an ecclesiastical censorship. 

* The Church of Rome, then, is apostate. Strictly speaking she con- 
stitutes herself the apocalyptical Babylon, but she has subdued a vast 
number of churches to her dominion ; they acknowledge her supre- 
macy, and bear her yoke, and at their head, and along with them, 
she composes an ecclesiastical empire, which constitutes one great 
church — the Roman Catholic, forming that which in the main is pro- 
phetically denominated, " Babylon the great." All who openly pro- 
fess to belong to that church, and are called Roman Catholics, are 
said in Scripture to bear the brand of apostasy *' on their forehead." 
But if men hold Popish principles, even, although they may not openly 
profess to be Roman Catholics, like Roman Catholics themselves, they 
are still accounted apostate ; they are said, however, to be branded 
•* in the right hand" — that is, their character is discovered rather by 
their actions than by their profession. 

Prophecy gives us to understand that the Apostasy should, in a 
general way, infect all Christendom ; and, accordingly, so it did. It 
likewise tells us, that in due season the protest against it, w^hich should 
be at first individual in its character, pronounced by isolated wit- 
nesses, should eventuate in a reformation, even as it has actually done. 
And this brings us to consider 

Secondly. The Catholic and Apostolic Church, 

As may be gathered from what has been before expressed, this 
church consists in the aggregate of those communities which hold the 
apostles* doctrine and maintain apostolic fellowship ; otherwise, which, 
while they preach the truth, have never become involved in an act 
of separatioh ; these churches may be conveniently classed under three 
heads. 
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Ist. Those which never submitted to Koman supremacy. 

The Greek church, the Syrian church, founded by St. Thomas, the 
Waldensian church, and perhaps others, more or less pure, but still 
holding the head, may come under this division. 

2ndly. Those which having been brought under the Church of 
Home, have cast it ofiF, and become reformed ; of these there may be 
said to be two classes. 

1st. Some have been reformed in inUgro, that is, not merely the 
laity, but the three orders of the clergy have embraced and submitted 
themselves to the truth. Such are the Episcopal churches of England, 
of Ireland, of Denmark, and of Sweden. In these churches, the 
apostolical derivation of authority, through distinct lines of prelates, 
is quite plain. 

2ndly. Others, in the act of reformation, have lost their regularity 
of form. Thus, for example, the Scotch church is Presbyterian, so is 
the Lutheran church in Germany, and others of the Reformed churches 
abroad. 

But then these Presbyterian churches are not separating commu- 
nities. The Kirk of Scotland, is the very ancient Catholic church of 
that country reformed after the Presbyterian fashion. There can 
scarcely be a doubt, but that if the Scottish bishops at the time of the 
reformation, instead of resisting that great change, had fallen in with 
it, as the bishops did in England and Ireland, they would, as in those 
countries, have been placed at its head, and thus, die reformed church 
of Scotland, would have been Episcopal ; and the same may be said of 
the foreign reformed churches which have adopted the Presbyterian 
discipline. 

Since, however, these churches have never separated themselves, I 
cannot tliink that they have lost their claim to be regarded as the true 
Catholic churches of the countries in which they prevail. 

They were bound to come out of Rome. 

God himself commanded it. When they could not reform than- 
selves regularly, they were bound to do it as best they might ; and in 
consideration of the vital truth which they recovered, we may well 
overlook the informal manner in which the recovery was achieved, 

I think the result has proved that the Episcopal form is more cal- 
culated to maintain unity than the Presbyterian. While in England 
there may be said to be only three considerable denominations of 
separatists, to wit, the Wesleyans, the Independents, and the Baptists, 
Scotland has all these; and many other divisions of separatists peculiar 
to itself. For example, the Free church, the United Secession struck, 
the Relief church, the Reformed Presbyterian church, the Original 
Secession church, &c., &c. 

The Kirk of Scotland, however, established by law, is, as before 
stated, the old Catholic church of the countiy reformed — and it is so, 
not because it is established, but because it is not a separating commu- 
nity. Christ has commanded union among his disciples. In die case of 
Rome he has abrogated that law. Every Christian should ** come out" of 
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Babylon —with his brethren, if possible,— if not, alone. Separation from 
Bome is no warrant for separation from a Reformed church, even 
though that church may have much that is corrupt in its members. 
We are not taught to expect perfection in a church. On the contrary, 
the church is compared to a net, which gathers good fish and bad, to 
a field which contains wheat and tares, and we are desired not to ex- 
pect separation till the judgment. If the principle of separation be 
warranted upon ordinary grounds, unity is impossible — division should 
TK)t be deprecated — schism is no impropriety. But if schism be an 
evil, separation improper, divisions to be deplored, then may those 
consider that they enjoy a high privilege who belong to a body which 
never separated, save from apostate Rome, and that on God's express 
command. The Church of England never separated, and it is there- 
fore Catholic — the Church of Ireland never separated, and it is there- 
fore Catholic — the Church of Scotland never separated, why not 
therefore Catholic? It may be informal, but it is not a sect. It 
may be irregular, but it is not chargeable with division. I repeat, 
again and again, that it is the ancient church of Scotland refonned 
■according to the Presbyterian hypothesis ; and so reformed because 
o^ the obstinaxjy of its quondam bishops. 

3rd. Some Catholic churches are of post-reformational construction. 

For example, a church has been planted in the United States of 
America, by the United Church of England and Ireland. Our church 
also has planted a church in India ; it has planted a church in "New 
Zealand; and it lengthens its cords whenever, in the legitimate 
i)&et«hod of missionary enterprise, it extends its connexion into foreign 
lands. The churches thus planted may extend their ramifications in- 
definitely. Other regularly reformed Catholic churches may have 
acted similarly to our own. For example, the Swedish or the Danish 
church. 

In like manner, the Scotch church, or foreign Presbyterian churches 
may have planted branches of themselves in other lands. 

Such newly-planted churches would receive the form, and be likely 
to imbibe the spirit of the churches from which they may have sprung. 

The whole aggregate of Catholic and Apostolic churches, consist- 
ing of ancient Catholic churches, either independent of Rome, or 
separated from Rome and reformed, with their various legitimate 
offshoots, would constitute the one Catholic and Apostolic church 
of Christ. 

Having spoken of the plantation of churches, I think it well to 
touch upon an important principle on the subject, which may be 
gathered from the Scriptures. 

We are clearly taught by St. Paul that there is a spiritual relation- 
ship between the converted and those who convert them. " Though 
ye have ten thousand instructora in Christ, yet have ye not many 
fathers ; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the Grospel, 
wherefore, I beseech you, be ye followers of me." (J Cor. iv. 15, IB.) 
Again, addressing the Galatians,he says, " My little children, of whom 
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I tiUTfiil in birth again until Christ be formed in jou, I desire to be 
present with you, Ac." (Gal. iv. 19.) Addressing Timothy, he calls 
liim **his own son in the faith." (1 Tim. i. 1.) His *' dearly beloved 
ion.** (2 Tim. i. 2.) *' This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy.** 
(1 Tim. i. 18.) " Thou, therefore, my son, be strong." (2 Tim. ii. 1.) 
And similar passages are found elsewhere in the Epistles. 

We learn also that the existence of this relationship was connected 
with a sort of holy jealousy on the part of the spiritual father. He 
was unwilling that the affection which his spiritual children bore him 
should be alienated by others ; and he w^as careful on his pait to avoid 
intruding into folds that had been constructed independently of his 
exertions. " I will not dare (says he) to speak of any of those tilings 
which Christ has not wrought by me. I have so strived to preach the 
Gospel, not where Christ was named, lest 1 should build upon another 
man s foundation." (Rom. xv. 18, 20.) In like manner he speaks to 
the Corinthians. '* Not boasting of things without our measure, that 
is, of other men's labours, but having hope to preach the Gospel in the 
regions beyond you, and not to boast in another man s line of things, 
made ready to our hand." (2 Cor. x. 15, 16.) Elsewhere, animad- 
Terting upon those who had intruded into the Galatian church, which, 
he had planted, he says, " There be some that trouble you, who would 
pervert the Gospel of Christ." (Gal. i. 7.) And in that same Epistle^ 
•* I would they were even cut off which trouble you." (Gal. v. 17.) 

From all which we learn, — 

1st. That the intrusion of one church into the pastures of another 
is improper. 

2nd. That such intrusion gives ground of anxiety to the party on. 
whom it is made. 

3rd. That it is connected with divisions and heart-burnings, and 
not unfrequently with erroneous doctiine. 

Hence, our church would be inexcusable if it planted a branch, for 
example, in Sweden or Denmark, and attempted in these places to 
attract disciples to its own connexion. 

I would ask whether, by parity of reasoning, there would not seem 
an impropriety in the plantation of an Episcopal church in Scotland? 
Surely the Kirk of Scotland holds and teaches the truth of the Gospel 
in its integrity, and that we should plant a church within its borders, 
would seem to be just that intrusion into " other men's line of things," 
which the apostle deprecates. By our encroachment into the Presby- 
terian pasture, we warrant their encroachment into ours ; wheieas, if 
we had avoided this encroachment — if our bishops had refused to ori- 
ginate an Episcopal church in a territory that was already culiivated 
by a Presbyterian church, that Presbyterian church being of apostolic 
origin, perhaps the Presbyterians would have kept out of our territory, 
or might even be disposed to take into consideration the propriety of 
themselves resuming the primitive or episcopal form of churcli 
government, I can scaicely think but that the Episcopal Church in 
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Scotland has something of the nature of a schism in it, and that, on 
the other hand, branches of the Scotch Presbyterians in England and 
Ireland partake of a like schismatical character. If matters of form 
afford me in Scotland a valid ground for refusing communion with the 
Scotch Church, why should not matters of form be regarded as a suffi- 
cient excuse for the secession of Dissenters amongst ourselves ? It 
seems to me that both Scripture and ecclesiastical history, and the 
constitution of the human mind, place it beyond any manner of doubt, 
that the primitive form of church government was the Episcopalian. 
Who will, however, venture to say that the holding of " the head " is 
not a matter of greater importance than any form whatsoever ? And 
if, when the head is held, one Catholic church fall out with another 
because of forms, it is little wonder that their own children should fall 
out with them on like grounds. Let Ephraim cease to envy Judah, 
and Judah to vex Ephraim, and perhaps the children of both will 
cease to be at variance with their parents. (Isaiah xi. 1 3.) 

But we come to consider — 

3rd. Sects. 

When a community abandons the unity of the church, and forms 
tiself into a separate body, it is called a ** sect." The word sect pro- 
perly means a thing cut off; and of sects there may be said to be two 
classes. 

1st. Schismatical, and 

2ndly. Heretical sects. 

1. A sect is said to be schismatical when it has broken off from the 
unity of the church, still retaining doctrinal truth. 

The word schism means a split ; in its ecclesiastical employment, it 
signifies a body that has split off from the church. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, for example, are said to be sound in doc- 
trine ; so are the Independents ; so, on essential points, are the Bap- 
tists ; but then, having broken off from the body of the church, we 
cannot avoid calling them schismatical. 

There is, indeed, a body of Methodists in Ireland, a highly respect- 
able and useful body, which cannot with any propriety of language be 
called schismatical ; they are denominated church Methodists. Their 
members attend the service of the church. Their ministers claim no 
rank but that of laymen. They do not affect to administer the sacra- 
ments. They occupy the honourable position of helpers of the church 
of Christ. This body is not a sect ; it is emphatically a " church 
society ;" and happy would it be for the church if, as such, this pious 
body were recognised, adopted, employed, and its ministers admitted 
as lay-preachers (at the discretion of the bishops) to our pulpits. 

The church Methodists, then, are not a sect without the church ; 
they are a society within it. 

A body of people, however, who separate from the church, while 
they do not repudiate its doctrines, constitute a schism. 

One schism generates another, and this, again, a third, and so 

p3 
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on. The first maj be called a primary schism, the next a secondary 
schism, and so on. 

For example, the new connexion <rf Wesleyans, or the Kilhamites, 
have separated from the old connexion the original society of Wesley, 
and thus constitate a schism from a schism ; that is, supposing sound- 
ness of doctrine to be still maintained. The old connexion would be a 
primary schism, the new connexion a secondary one. 

2. When a body not only separates itself from the unity of the 
church, but renounces its doctrine, it is called an heretical body, or a 
heresy. 

The word heresy means a choosing, and in its ecclesiastical use it 
indicates that the body to which it is applied, instead of being guided 
by the church into sound doctrine, chooses a doctrine for itself, or 
embraces that which has been chosen by an individual. 

Very frequently the word heresy is appropriated to the doctrine of 
heretics, rather than to .the body which they compose. Thus, we 
speak of the heresy of the Quakers, — meaning, rather, their unsound 
doctrine than the Quaker body. For the Quakers have not only 
broken from the unity of the Church, but they neglect the use oi the 
saeraments, and inculcate principles otherwise unsound, hence they 
teach heresy, and they constitute a heresy. 

The various sects of the so-called Unitarians, who deny the Deity of 
Christ, the Personality of the Holy Ghost, and the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, are also heretics, although it may be questioned whether the 
extent and malignity of their doctrinal corruption should not cause 
them to be pronounced altogether apostate from the faith. For, when 
heretical pravity extends so far as to nullify the faith, as it does, for 
example, in the Church of Rome, it constitutes apostasy. 

Heiesy may engender heresy, as schism does schism. Thus Soci- 
nianism, which teaches that Christy is a man, grew out of Arianism, 
which teaches that he is an angel ; and thus Quakerism has produced 
the species called " White Quakerism." The original Quakers forbid 
the use of gaudy colours ; the " White Quakers" forbid any colour at 
all, save that which is natural. They do not dye their cloths or colour 
their leather. 

Heresies, like schisms, maybe primary, secondary, tertiary, &c 

Quakerism would be a primary heresy. White Quakerism, a secon- 
dary heresy, t. e., a heresy from a heresy. 

As the church spreads its principles and extends its connexion 
through the labours of missionaries, so also do schismatical and here- 
tical bodies. 

The views above laid down will lead us to some considerations with 
respect to the Church of Home not unimportant. 

Many oithe doctrines of the Church of Rome are heretical in their 
character; such we would pronounce the doctrine of purgatory, Ac., to 
be. We learn, however, from the Old Testament, than when frdse doc- 
trines run to idolatry, even though the Deity himself be not expressly 
renounced or denied, they constitute apostasy from God. On this 
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principle the Church of Rome is apostate. Its heretical doctrines 
eventuate in apostasy. Italy, or at least Rome, is its proper locality. 
Yet, even there it is heretical and apostate ; separation from it, even 
there, does not constitute schism, because God himself commands it. 
It cannot be said, however, that in Italy the Chtfrch of Rome is schis- 
matieal, nor can it be said that the Church of Spain or the Church of 
France, when it embraces the doctrines and admits the authority of 
Rome, is schismatical, although by the forbidden connexion, each of 
these churches becomes guilty of heretical apostasy. 

But when the Church of Rome establishes a branch in the territory 
of another church — for example, in Ireland or in England — ^whereby 
it not merely teaches its heretical doctrines, but seduces the fiockfrom 
their lawful pastors, that branch is at once schismatical, heretical, and' 
apostate. 

Such is the character of the Church of Rome in Ireland ; it breaks tlie 
unity of the church, while it teaches apostasy from Christ. 

When, in the ordinance of Providence, the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland plants the churches, and spreads Gospel truth in 
the British colonies ; and when then the Church of Rome sends her 
missionaries there " into other men's line of things," to spread her 
antichristian principles, she acts in a manner that is indicative of ft 
schismatical, an heretical, and an apostate spirit. 

Heresy, j^ain, instead of existing in a separated form, may be resi- 
dent within the church itself ; nay, even apostasy may lurk within it, 
the church. 

A member of the church contaminated with the Arian heresy, may 
be pronounced a heretic, although he still continue to be connected 
with the church. One similarly circumstanced, who had imbibed the 
errors of Popery, or, according to the nomenclature of the Puseyrtes, 
embraced " the whole cycle of Roman doctrine," would be a latent 
apostate. 

Since the word schism implies separation, there can scarcely be a 
schismatic within the church ; yet there cannot be a doubt but that one 
of its members might be influenced by a schismatical lEEpirit. The 
manifestation of such a spirit is the evidence of a disposition to break 
away from the church and its authorities. 

So long as the heretic, the apostate, or the^ schismatical member 
continue in connexion with the church, and, therefore, subject to 
its jurisdiction, he may be considered as occupying a position which, as 
far as it respects himself, may be regarded as rather more hopeful 
than that of open secession would be. It may be thought a question, 
however, whether it is not one more hostile to the church's interest. 
The physicians are agreed that there is less of danger connected with the 
breaking out of inflammation to the surface, than in the ravines that 
it makes upon the constitution by its indwelling within the system ; 
and the analogywould appear to hold good in reference to the doctrinal 
pravity to which such a body as the church is in its members liable. 
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Perhaps none will refuse to admit that, had Messrs. Newman, Oakley, 
Ward, and the rest separated from the church years ago, it would have 
heen far less detrimental to her interests than their hypocritical adhe- 
sion has proved ; and the justice of this opinion will lead to the con- 
clusion that we have some reason to deplore the tenacity with which 
Dr. Pusey and his friends still continue to adhere to the church. 

However, the correction of intrinsic heresy, apostasy, and disorder^ 
belongs to the bishops ; and discipline is evidently at fault when these 
evils are allowed, sub silentio, to work their pernicious results. To 
public opinion it belongs, and to the gradual progress of sound scrip- 
tural sentiment, both within the church and without it, to aboli^ 
the heresy, schism, and apostasy which stand confessed in avowed 
separation. 

I humbly presume to think, then, that the weight of the offence of 
which our separating brethren who maintain orthodoxy of doctrine are 
guilty, is irregularity. I cannot allow myself for a moment to doubt 
of the saving nature of the faith which animated such men as John 
Bunyan, Adam Clarke, and Robert Hall. The unquestionable holi- 
ness of their lives and soundness of their doctrines in essentials, with the 
deep acquaintance with spiritual things manifested by them, render 
inevitable the conclusion ihat they richly enjoyed the grace of God and 
the teachings of his Holy Spirit. This is " a great fact." Our busi- 
ness is not to deny it, or shut our eyes to it, because it clashes with 
our theories, but to receive and admit it, and to make it an ingredient 
in whatever reasonings we engage in. 

What I said in a previous chapter appears to me to put it beyond 
any manner of doubt, that one of the characteristics of the church o£ 
Christ is, that it continues in ** the Apostles' fellowship." But it 
seems evident, while, ordinarily, union with the church was the rule, 
and separation from it the evidence of a sensual spirit, (see Jude, ver. 
19,) that, in a few instances, such separation was recognised as not 
incapable of being connected with spiritual blessings. For example : 
in that very remarkable passage which is put on record by two of the 
evangelists, (Mark ix. 38 ; Luke ix. 49,) " John answered him, saying. 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and we forbade 
him, because he foUoweth not with us ; but Jesus said, Forbid him not, 
for there is no man which can do a miracle in my name that can lightly 
speak evil of me, for he that is not against us is on our part ;" we find 
broadly and distinctly stated, first — the case of an individual who, in a 
state of separation from the apostolic body, was casting out devils in 
the name of Jesus. We find the apostles indignant at the irregularity, 
and interposing to prevent it. We then find them corrected by the 
Lord himself— ** * Forbid him not ;' render him no opposition ; let him 
go on with his good work." And not merely does he prescribe that he 
should not be interrupted, but in a manner the most lucid, he declares 
the reason why — " for no man can do a miracle in my name, and 
lightly speak of evil of me ; for he that is not against us, is on our part." 
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Elsewhere he had said, "He that is not with me is against me." 
^Matt. xii. 30.) The apparent discrepancy between the tvio passages 
IS reconciled by considering the purport of each. 

In the former case, the party spoken of was right in point of prin- 
ciple. " He was casting out devils in the name of Jesus." He was 
irregular, but merely in a point of form; " he followed not with them;" 
therefore was he, by the very Word of Truth itself, declared to be " not 
i^ainst them, but on their part." 

In the latter case, the party spoken of was wrong in point of prin- 
ciple. So far from casting out devils in Jesus' name, he stood apart 
from the work of the Lord, and calumniated it. Of him, therefore, it 
was said, that he was " against Christ," because he stood apart from 
him on principle. 

Thus, then, are we taught that separation from the Christian body 
in matter of order may still be consistent with union with Christ ; but 
that separation from Christ in point of principle involves direct hosti- 
lity to his person, honour, and government^— it is antichristian. 

Now vM lex non dUtinguit nee nos distingtiere debemus — where Christ 
does not pronounce anathema, neither should we. The case for union,, 
and against division, as made manifest in the above passage, is quite 
strong enough without endeavouring to make more of it than the text 
warrants. Shall we run into a state of separation from the Christian 
body because we may not be damned for it? Shall vce stand apart 
from the church of the apostles because the Head of that church may 
graciously overlook our irregularity ? Shall our relation to that church 
be described by a " not against," instead of being indicated by a close,, 
cordial, and cdfectionate union ? Were Christ once again to sojourn 
amongst us, what man who calls himself a Christian would prefer 
coldly to stand apart from him because he might not be condemned 
for it, rather than to cleave with inseparable devotion to his side ? 

With our Master, then, I fully admit that pious dissenters are " not 
against Christ," and " that if they cast out devils in his name they 
do not speak lightly of him ;" and therefore I would " not forbid them." 
This, however, does not alter the state of the case, which without com 
p}aining of it, I allege with respect to them, namely — ^that they do not 
" follow with " the apostles — that they are disconnected with the apos- 
tolic church. They are not indeed apostate, like the Papists ; they are^ 
however, in a state of separation, iiiegularity, and schism. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OUB DIVISIONS— I. BXTRIN8IC TO THE CHUBCH ; II. INTRINSIC. 

EXTBINSIC DIVISIONS, THKIB OBCOIN TWOFOLD. 

An acquaintance with the true nature of the Church of Borne, and 
of the various other religious bodies which surround us, and of the 
relation in which our church stands to each and all of them, is calcu- 
lated greatly to make plain before us the path in which it is our duty 
to walk. 

It will have been distinctly seen that our church in her authorita- 
tive formularies, which are adopted and recognised by British law, dis- 
tinctly states at once the schismatics! and apostate character of the 
€hurch of Rome. If the United Church of En^nd and Ireland teadi 
falsely, when she says that " the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdietioii 
in this realm," (Article 37 ;) that is to say, no jurisdiction of right— 1» 
just title to foist his clergy into the pastures of our church, and thtis 
to create a party that is schismatical ; and if she (our church) is fur- 
ther false in pronouncing the Church of Rome to be guilty of gross 
idolatry, Ac., and, therefore, apostate — if, I repeat, our church is false 
in her protest against Rome, then may she be well pronounced in that 
groundless protest, uncharitably, criminally heretical. I will not 
say that such heresy should compel us to separate from her, for as I 
have more than once expressed, separation from the Apostolic Church 
is not the alternative which should be adopted in case of corruption in 
that church. But I will say that churchmen who regard their church 
as bearing false witness against Rome, should, without any delay, 
engage (and actively, too) in the work of endeavouring to produce a 
reform of so huge an evil. There can be no neutrality in such a case 
as this ; no *' running with the hare and holding with the hounds ;'* 
no such thing as saying, we may let the Church of Rome alone ; or, 
with Sir Robert Peel, we may devote the money of the State to the 
inculcation of her doctrines, notwithstanding the protest we have 
entered against them. No ! such a course of conduct were base, vile, 
and unprincipled. Let us be one thing or the other — let us be either 
Papists or Protestants ; but let us abandon the contemptible notion of 
supposing that we can be both at once — that we can protest against 
Rome as our church does, and at the same time, with honour and 
principle, countenance or support Popish priests and provide for the 
inculcation of Popish sentiments. 

The position of the Church of Rome in Ireland is clear and distinct. 
I had coiTupted with its idolatries and its accumulated heresies. 
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amounting in the a^regate to a yirtual apostasy from the faith of 
Christ, the ancient Irish Church planted by St. Patrick. By the good 
hand of our God upon us, we did, at the era of the Reformation, cast 
off the conglomeration of Roman error with which we had become bur- 
dened, and the yoke of , Roman supremacy beneath which we had bent 
our necks. The bishops, priests, and deacons of the Irish Church, I 
may say, unanimously renounced the Pope. What then? Why, then^ 
contrary to the express principle of Scripture, the Bishop of Rome 
intruded into " other men's line of things." He planted in this coun- 
try, Ireland, already occupied by its ancient church, a new church — a 
post-reformational body. He introdu<jed into Ireland a new succession 
of prelates, the first of which was not St. Patrick, but Robert Wain- 
chob, or Wauchob, a blind Scotchman, who derived his mission, not 
from Celestine, in the fifth century, but from Pope Pius IV., in the 
16th. Indeed, this new succession of Roman bishops did not become 
planted in all the Irish sees till full 150 years after the Reformation. 
The Church of Rome, the other day, planted a branch of itself in New 
Zealand^ and another in India, in the British settlements. It will liot 
be pretended, even by the Papists themselves, that their Indian 
Church — ^that their New Zealand Church, are not modern churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland antedates them but by a 
very few years. We call for the overthrow of this mushroom, schis- 
matical, and apostate church — we call upon the authorities of our 
country to root it up and expel it from the land, not by the fires of 
persecution, but by the adequate maintenance and promulgation of the 
truth. The thing demands scorn, not more by its heterodox character 
than by the pitiable intellectual position to which it has been reduced. 
Its priests are silenced. They have helplessly retreated from the field 
of argument. While we pour out denunciati(Mis upon the fore-doomed 
Apostasy — while we hold it up to the execration of mankind — ^while 
we fasten upon it by " demonstrations strong as Holy Writ," the 
charge of being that veiy body of Antichrist against which the thun > 
ders of Heaven are threatened , the s^le answer is a reiteration of the 
cuckoo cry, *' We are seven millions." 

Now, if the British Minister stood up in parliament, and on the 
ground of the antichristian character of the Church of Rome, not 
merely refused all countenance to that church, but announced the 
withdrawal of state support from every one of its institutions, bow 
could he be met ? Is it not abstract justice — is it not perfectly reason- 
able and fair, that a great Christian state, such as the United Kingdom 
is, should absolutely refuse to teach antichristian error and falsehood ? 
Could the nation be charged with injustice for so doing ? Does it 
involve in the very slightest degree the crime of oppression ? Certainly 
not. Nay, if the minister went further — If he said, *' it is impossible - 
that the general prosperity can be secured, save in the general preva 
lence of Chiistian principle ; and Christian principle cannot generally 
prevail, save through the instrumentality of Christian legislation ; and 
legislation cannot be Christian, unless the Legislature be so. too ; md, . 
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therefore, in order to the general prosperity, happiness*, and peace^ 
temporally speaking, to say nothing of the eternal welfare of the people,, 
the exclusion of Koman Catholics from parliament is imperatively 
demanded ;" how could he be answered ? In one single way alone, 
by proofs in the face of Parliament of the Christian rectitude of Roman 
Catholic principles ; but such proof is impossible, and, therefore, an 
answer to a ministerial statement such as I have supposed, is impos- 
sible, likewise. 

But why is not such language used by the prime minister? Because 
our pitiable divisions have rendered us unable to call upon him so to 
speak ; because he laughs to sc/>rn the demands of a disunited people. 
Now, our divisions are of two kinds. 

First. Extrinsic ; or, obvious and open ; and 
Secondly. Intrinsic, 

First By our extrinsic divisions, I mean the sectarianism which is 
the reproach of the Protestant world, let us consider its origin. 

I. / am quite sure that this evil springs in a great degree from the 
depravity and perverseness of human nature. The proneness to fight 
and quarrel, to bicker and dispute, rather than to live together in 
unity, disposes men to fly away from the church on frivolous pre- 
tences. 

It amazes me to see the obstinacy with which men keep their eyes 
closed to an undeniable fcict. They rail against a national church and 
an established clei^gy; they proclaim that these alone are the obstacles 
to the evangelisation of the world ; that they are ever leagued with the 
oppressors of mankind, and that it is patriotic and religious, too, to 
confederate for their destruction. Why, to what do we owe the Reforma- 
tion in these islands, and, therefore, the constitutional liberties which 
we enjoy ? We owe them to ministers of the establishment, and we 
owe it to them because they were such. Who was that Fitzralph of 
DundaJk, whose noble protest against monasticism, in the fourteenth 
century, awakened the attention of England, sounded through France, 
was heard with power in the Vatican itself, and at last rendered him 
the victim of those monks whose antichristian character he had 
exposed ? He was Archbishop of Armagh ; he owed to the eminence 
of the station that he occupied, the public attention that he obtained, 
and which made his example influential to that degree, that it ren- 
dered John WicklifFe, who flourished in a subsequent generation, a 
great reformer. And who was John WicklifFe ? He was Vicar of Lut- 
terworth, in Leicestershire. There he had " a local habitation and a 
name." The provision that he derived from the church, " the fixity 
of tenure " that made him resident in one district ; these it was which 
gave efficacy to his testimony. He did not depend for existence upon 
the precarious supply which flowed from the fickle fancy of a congre- 
gation of ** voluntaries." It was the living which the church supplied 
him with, and the permanency of station which it afforded him, that 
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enabled liim vrith effect to grapple with the corruptions of his time. 
Were not Craniner and Latimer, Ridley and the rest of them, mem- 
bers of the Established Church— generally bishops and Presbyters? 
Were not John Knox and Wiseheart, the Scottish reformers, also cler- 
gymen of the establishment ? and may not the same be said of the 
galaxy of gieat names, Lutber, Calvin, Melancthon, &c. &c., to whom 
the Continent of Europe stands indebted for liberty ? State churches 
bred them, and fed them, and ultimately yielded to the influence which 
flowed from their learning and their piety ; and at the present day,, 
from whence is a flood of light breaking forth upon Germany, but from 
the midst of an established church ? 

How comes it that the voluntary system has not at least reformed a 
few Popish countries ? Where are the voluntary congregations in 
Italy, in Austria, in Belgium P Can they And no footing in Popish 
countries ? Can they do nothing to evangelise the people there ? Why, 
then, should we not conclude that they result simply from an abuse of 
that liberty which the labours of a reformed Catholic clergy have pro- 
duced? They mistake the petulance which springs from human 
depravity, and which the mild principles of the Reformation tolerate, 
for a spirit of holy zeal and Christian liberty. The sole vocation of 
" the voluntaries," as it respects the Christian world, seems to be to 
quarrel with churches already reformed. I am well acqainted with 
tiie extent of their missionary labours, and the success that has attended 
them ; but in order to the fulfilment of those labours and the obtain- 
ment of that success, was it necessary to quarrel with brethren at 
home ? Where, however, ai-e tlie missionary voluntaries issuing forth 
to convert the world, from Portugal, from Spain, from Italy ? It may 
he, perhaps, advanced in reply, that it is the existence of state 
churches, of Popish establishments in these countries, that has spread 
over them the dense clouds of a darkening superstition. Precisely so; 
and a State establishment had done the same thing in England, in 
Ireland, in Denmark, and in Sweden ; and in these countries that 
very same thing was broken to pieces by the established clergy them- 
selves. But had these clergy acted on the voluntary principle — had 
they separated themselves from the State — had the powers that then, 
were been leftbythem unmoved, influenced, unpersuaded — had they, in 
effect, been beguiled by the infatuated doctiine that the State has no- 
thing to do with religion, it is, perhaps, a demonstrable principle, — one, 
at all events, of the very highest probability, that there would not at this 
moment be in existence a free kingdom* or a Protestant people. I 
can conceive the superior intelligences looking down upon our earthy, 
listening to the bickerings of " the voluntaries," and of like-minded 
Boctarians, to the reproaches which they cast upon our liturgy and 
institutions. This, I can conceive, but it is impossible that I can 
conceive it without being forced to the conclusion, that the perception 
of those bickerings would be accompanied with a deep feeling of asto- 
nishment and indignation at the bickeiers. " O fools and blind ! you 
cavil at the baptismal services of the church, at its funeral, visitorial, 
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and confirmational services ; base ingratitude ! We were present at 
the deliberations of those holy men of God, whose wisdom and whoso 
devotedness have conferred upon you that liberty which makes your 
land the envy and the admiration of the world ; we were witnesses of 
their conduct as they were engaged in the review of those services 
against which you cavil ; we saw them coerced by two distinct powers — 
the power of Christian principle on the one hand, and the power of 
the State on Ihe other, while they walked on a narrow ledge, precipitous 
on either side, into which if they stumbled, dnrkness, and death, and 
bondage, would have been the inheritance of their country. They 
were aware that the main feeling which governed the ruler was, a desire 
to make the reformed religion subservient to the maintenance of the 
people in a superstitious obedience. Providentially involved in a 
quarrel with the Pope, he had professed the reformed principle, but 
dreading the progress of popular liberty, he shrunk from its develop- 
ment. While he desired deliverance from Papal tyranny, he cleaved 
with unyielding tenacity to the royal prerogative. While he hated 
Popery, he feared the Reformation. God had simultaneously poured 
•out his grace upon the heads of the church. They were for the boldest 
Protestantism. They would have shrunk from no decisiveness in 
point of langui^e ; they would have coveted a tone more clear, a line 
more distinctly marked in many of their services. They had to main- 
tain a long and a severe contest, in order to exclude absolute P<^ry, 
and to keep their principle tmadulterated. They were menaced with 
the withdrawal of the royal countenance. The enmity of princes in Italy, 
in Spain, an^ elsewhere, had there quenched the light of the Reforma- 
tion. These holy men saw their danger. They would not compro- 
mise the truth, they did not sacrifice it. But they were constrained 
toJ;he adoption of a language that was capable of being misunderstood. 
Tney saw distinctly that their language was capable of an interpreta- 
tion that was evangelical. They were well aware that it was capable 
of one, also, that was non-evangelical — but they threw themselves upon 
posterity. They called on posterity to judge them by their lives and 
by their writings, and to give them credit for retaining inviolate the 
deposit of truth, even though their enemies might say that they had 
made shipwreck of it. Had they not acted thus, with a zeal that was 
tempered with wisdom and prudence, they would have disgusted their 
princes, and you that now disparage their labours, instead of rejoic- 
ing in a liberty that you abuse, would be the bondslaves of a tyranny 
as oppressive as that which blights and withers the human mind 
in other lands." 

Yes, unquestionably there is much of folly, much of perverseness, 
much of a froward, wilful, and heedless spirit at the bottom of the divi- 
sions of the Protestant world. Those causes of division, however, we 
must leave. To remove them is not ours. We may mourn their con- 
sequences ; but we do not rest under their responsibility. Are there, 
however, no causes of secession save this, that some professors of 
Christianity are " sensual, not having the Spirit ?" Is the church 
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itself in no respect to blame? Churchmen cannot set right that 
obliquity of view — that perverseness of spirit — ^that blindness to 
benefits received and enjoyed, which hurries men into separation from 
the church; but is there nothing that they can do? Are there no 
evils in the church to be corrected ? is there no impropriety, defect, or 
imperfection which their united testimony may bring under the 
general attention, and which their loud appecd may cause to be 
refoimed ? Though there may not be causes for separation, is there not 
something that may be considered as its palliative for the removal of 
which it is our duty to struggle ? We seek for the eradication of 
Popery ; may not the search be connected with a necessity for the im- 
provement of our own church? Before we seek to take the mote out 
of our brother *s eye, is there no beam that we should cast out of our 
own ? Our church is gloriously orthodox in doctrine and apostolic ia 
position — granted , thank God for it. Is it, however, as free and un- 
trammelled as it ought to be ? Though faultless in itself, is there 
nothing in its circumstances to be complained of — nothing that may 
engender dissent, or at least a£ford it a plausible excuse ? 

I want, I confess it, to promote among churchmen enei^etic action. 
I want to root out of Ireland hell-bom Popeiy. I want liberty for the 
captive, and opening of eyes for the blind — ^to engage all Protestants of 
«very degree in a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether for the 
extirpation of our master evil. But auxiliary to this work there are 
circumstantial objects to be attained ; we must know what they are, in 
Older that we may with one heart, and mind, and soul, devote ourselves, 
under God, to the task of their accomplishment. 

3. What then is there in the church itself that may be wrested into an 
excuse or a/n apology for schism f 

There can be no manner of question but that, with the perfect security 
of evenr interest concerned, and the vast advantage of the church itself* 
the liberty of its members might be extensively enlarged. 

I can by no means give my assent to the hypothesis of the Quakers, 
which lays it down that there should not be a distinct order of minis- 
ters — ^a body of clergy — men set apart to preach the Word and 
minister in holy things. I am convinced that if this hypothesis were 
generally adopted and acted on, its natural operation would be to blot 
out, almost entirely the name and influence of Christianity. There 
is an immense disposition on the part of men in general to postpone 
the sacred to the secular, and were they not constantly reminded of 
the importance of spiritual things by those who are set apart to 
minister in them, worldly-minded ness would altogether possess them 
— ^infidelity would make irresistible inroads amongst all the classes — 
the love of pleasure would engross the whole attention of society, until 
at length it became brutalised and undone. Let a man be ever so 
deeply impressed with the importance of religious truth, and expe- 
rienced in the spiritualities of religion, the wear and tear of the world, 
its defilements, and its anxieties, if he live in the midst of it, ^ill 
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deteriorate his spirit. He will give way in little things ; he will com- 
ply ; he will compromise ; and if he be not acted on by the influence 
of others, secured by circumstances from the constant afflux of those 
corruptions to which he is himself liable, he will gradually lapse inta 
total indifference as to religion, if he do not become its open and 
avowed opponent. 

The state of things amongst the Quakers themselves abundantly 
verifies these observations. Perhaps it would be hard to find a class 
of men more grasping and avaricious, more entirely devoted to the 
world and its enjoyments, or whose religious principles are more de- 
cidedly latitudinarian. 

Distinct orders, then, of ministers, whose vocation it is to feed the 
flock, to be able to give to every man an answer for the hope that is in 
them, to silence gainsayers and maintain the truth, are essentially 
requisite to the well-being of society. What a condition would the 
world be now reduced to had the pernicious labours of Herbert, and 
Hobbes, and Bolingbroke, of Toland, and Tom Paine, and the rest of 
the infidel writers, been unanswered by the phalanx of learned divinea 
whom the church bred up, taught, and maintained ! Under this sup- 
position, England would have seen more revolutions than ever afflicted 
8pain ; and, instead of being the birth-place and the home of liberty, 
would be the licentious abode of incurable anarchy and confusion^ 
There can be no doubt but that a ministry set apart for holy things is 
perhaps the very greatest blessing that society enjoys. 

But on the other hand, it is unquestionably true, that a wise and 
gracious Providence in rich abundance occasionally confers spiritual 
gifts upon unordained men. The peculiar glory of the Gospel is, 
that it is a "dispensation of the Spirit." "It shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh;" 
(Acts ii. 17); and St. Paul gives us a whole chapter (1 Cor. xii.) on 
the subject of spiritual gifts. He tells us, that " no man can call 
Jesus Lord, but by the Holy Ghost." (3rd verse.) That " the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal." (7th 
verse.) That wisdom, and knowledge, and power, are his gifts, (8th, 
9th, and 10th verses). That " all these doth one and the self-same 
Spirit work, dividing to every man severally, as he will." (llth verse.) 
And we know from the history of the church, that so it is. 

How great was the liberty that existed in the Jewish Church, when 
our Lord appeared on earth ! Though he did not belong to the sacerdotal 
tribe of the Levites, he constantly preached in the synagogues of the 
Jews. Our Lord has been called " a dissenter." If the term mean a 
separatist, he surely was nothing of the sort. 

One of the Homilies concentrates a number of texts which make it 
quite plain, that both Christ and his apostles, although they loudly 
denounced the religious abuses of their times, preached and taught 
in the established places of worship. 

In the Acts it is mentioned, how that Peter and John went ap to the temple at 
the hour of prayer. (Acts iii.) And St, Paul praying in the temple at Jerusalem, 
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was wrapped in the spirit, and did see Jesns speaking unto him. (Acts xii.) And 
as in ali convenient places, prayer ma^ be used of the godly, privately ; so it is 
most certain, that the church or temple is the due and appointed place for common 
and public prayer. Now, that it is likewise the place of thanksgiving unto the 
Lord, for his innumerable and unspeakable benefits bestowed upon us, appeareth 
notably at the latter end of the Gospel of St. Luke, and the beginning of the story 
of the Acts, where it is written, that the apostles and disciples, after the ascension of 
the Lord, continued with one accord daUy tn the temple, al\Tays praising and bless- 
ing God. (Luke xxiv.. Acts ii.) 

In the story of the Acts of the Apostles, we read that Paul and Barnabas preached 
the word of God in the temple of the Jewa, at Salamis. And when they came to 
Antioch, they entered on tne Sabbath-day into the eynagogue, or church, and sat 
down. And after the lesson, or reading of the law and the prophets, the ruler of 
the temple sent unto them, saying, ** Ye men, and brethren, if any of you have any 
exhortation to make unto the people, say it ;** and so Paul, standing up and making 
silence ^ith his hand, said — ** Ye men that be Israelites, and ye that fear God, give 
ear, &c.," Acts xiii. preaching to them a sermon out of the Scriptures, as there at 
large appeareth. And in the same story -of the Acts, the 17th chap, is testified, 
how Paul preached Christ out of the Scriptures at Thessalonica. And in the 15th 
chap., James the apostle, in that holy council and assembly of his fellow apostles, 
saith — " Moses of old time, hath in every city certain that preacheth him in the syna- 
gogues or temples, where he is read every Sabbath-day." (Acts xv.) By these places, 
ye may see the usage of reading the Scriptures of the Old Testament among the 
Jews, in their synagogues, every Sabbath-day, and sermons usually made upon the 
same. How much more then is it convenient, that the Scriptures of God, and 
specially the Gospel of our Saviour Christ, should be read and exp junded to us, that 
be Christians, in our churches, specially our Saviour Christ, and his apostles, allow- 
ing this most godly and necess^uy usage, and by their examples, conforming to the 
«ame I 

it is written in the stories of the Gospels, in divers places, that Jesus went round 
about all Gadilee, teaching in their synagogues and preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom. — Matt, iv., Mark i., Luke iv.. Matt. xiii. xx., Mark vi., Luke xiii., in which 
places in his great diligence, in continual preaching and teaching of the people, is 
most evidently set forth. 

In Luke, ye read how Jesns, according to his accustomed use, came in the temple^ 
and how the book of IsaisJi the prophet was delivered him, (Luke iv.) ; how he read 
a text therein, and made a sermon upon the same. 

And in the 19th, as expressed, how he taught daily in the temple, (Luke xix.) 
And it is thus written in the 8th of John, ** Jesus came again early in the morning 
into Ae temple, and all the people came unto him, and he sat down and taught thenu" 
(John viii.) And in the 18th of John, our Saviour testifieth before Pilate, that 
be spake openlv unto the world, and that he always taught in the synagogue, and in 
the temple, whither all the Jews resorted, and that secretly he spake nothing. (John 
xxiii.) And in St. Luke, " Jesus taught in the temple, and all the people came early 
in the morning unto him, that they might hear him in the temple." (Luke xxi.) 

Here ye see as well the diligence of our Saviour, in teaching the word of God 
tft the temple daily, and specially on the Sabbath-days, as also the readiness of the 
people resorting together, and that early in the morning, into the temple to hear 
him. 

The same example of diligence in preaching the word of God m the temple, shall 
ye find in the apostles, and the people resorting unto them, (Acts the 5th;) where 
the apostles, altnough they had been whipped and scourged the day before, and by 
the high priest commanded that they should preach no more in the name of Jesus, 
yet, the day following, thev entered early in the morning into the temple, and did 
not cease to teach and declare Jesus Christ. And in sundry other places of the 
fitory of the Acts, ye shall find like diligence, both in the apostles in teaching, and 
in the people in coming to the temple to hear God's word. (Acts xiii., xv. xviL) 
(^Homily on the Hight use tf/'the Church,) 
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It is not possible to read this testimony, by the church herself 
placed in our hands, without being led into reflections upon the very 
striking character of the liberty which we find to have existed in this 
primitive age. Jesus was a reformer — to the human eye, a man of 
low estate — a carpenter s son. To all appearance, he took upon him- 
self the oflfice of preaching. Stupendous as were his miracles, 
and vast as were the multitudes who witnessed them, they were 
regarded by a still greater number as, perhaps, fables — figments 
intended to impose upon the world. No doubt, therefore, Jesus. 
himself was looked upon with great suspicion, and more espe- 
cially by the clergy, and by the respectable ranks. Yet we find 
" the temple" thrown open to him; " He taught daily in thejtemple," 
while, throughout all the synagogues of the Jews in Judea 
and in Galilee, not merely did he himself, but his apostles also teach ! 
those apostles being persons of the very humblest rank, fishermen, 
and such like. The facts thus brought before us are extraordinary,, 
and they imply a state of things utterly antagonistic to that which 
exists among ourselves. 

It is an understood principle of our church that no man can preach 
unless he be in holy orders. Nay, as if even that qualification were not suf- 
ficient, it is still further limited. An ordained clergyman must be]licensed 
for the fulfilment of his function by the bishop or the ordinary, that is 
to say, the superior ecclesiastical power who lawfully presides. I think 
the popular notion is, that a regularly beneficed clergyman may^ with- 
out obstacle, preach in any pulpit within the church to which he may 
be invited by the legal occupant ; and this certainly would appear to be 
the reason of the case. Surely the church can scarcely present 
itself as entitled to the respect of the community, if every one of ita 
ministers be an object of suspicion or distrust, or be liable to be viewed 
as such, in every place but one? Yet, we have all heard of bishops 
and archbishops, too, at the present day, who claim a veto on the 
preaching of a man, no matter how high his character — no matter how 
much in the favour of his own ordinary, if he be not agreeable to them- 
selves. If this claim spring from the mere petulance of some mis- 
placed pedagogue, improperly transferred from grinding under-gra- 
duates to {as he supposes) the grinding of clergymen, it is a lesser 
evil; for, in due season, the nuisance will be removed, give place to 
some wise man, and the oppression of ministers thus terminate with 
the folly, the blindness, and the illiberality of the spiritual tyrant who 
originated it, and gratified the gall of bitterness which was in him hj 
the indulgence of his evil spirit 

Should the laws of the church, however, be the cause of the peculi- 
arity, they bring before us two alternatives, either of which is equally 
to be deplored. If men may be beneficed in one diocese, and at the 
same time unworthy of being heard in the pulpits of another, and 
thus render a law for their exclusion reasonable and expedient, then 
must the church be allowed to be in a most pitiable condition of ine£&- 
ciency— the warrant of its authorities but of small value; the jndg 
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meat, therefore, of those authorities, in no respect to be relied on ; and 
the clergy wbo serve under them, so far from being trustworthy, the 
proper objects of suspicion. But if, on the other hand, the licence of 
the ordinary in one place, possessed by ministers, lawfully connecting 
them with the church, involve the idea of theft being faith-worthy, and 
deserving of being heai'd in general, whilst at the same time impedi- 
ments are thrown in their way, the locomotion of their gifts forbidden,, 
and they themselves, whatever be their leisure, trammelled by legal 
obstacles, then, certainly, it can by no means be said that the Word 
of God has free course through tJie church. The adoption of the first 
alternative will infer the corruption— of the second, the unjustifiable' 
bondage of the mystical body of Christ. 

There can be no doubt but that there exists on the part of many of 
our bishops, considerable jealousy on the score of their prerogative. 
They seem to think themselves entitled to govern their clergy abso> 
lutely, and to deny them the exercise of any sort of discretion whatso- 
ever. They would appear to suppose that pulpits have been conferred 
upon the clergy, which they are each to hold as the mere locum tenens 
of his proper bishop, admitting none into them save those approved of 
by the bishop himself. The love of power is congenial to man ; to 
overstretch it is a natural disposition. And, although after the most 
serious consideration of our canons ecclesiastical, I feel convinced that 
it was not by any means the intention of those who framed them, ta 
invest the bishop with so absolute a power, I fully admit that those 
canons may be so strained as to seem to countenance it. 

It is plain, however, that if it be a question whether the laws of the 
church do not to some extent, more than is necessary, restrict the 
liberty of the clergy, there can be no question at all as to the fact, that 
they by no means countenance the exercise of such gifts as those of 
preaching, praying, or prophesying by unordained men. I will not 
say that they forbid it either, I will not say but that wise and holy 
bishops might go a great deal further than is usually gone in the allow- 
ance of spiritual liberty to pious laymen, upon the ground that sucb 
coaduct on their (the bishop's) part was not forbidden by the church ; 
and that where the law did not expressly interpose to forbid a certain 
line of conduct, there it might not improperly be under peculiar 
circumstances adopted. £ut I repeat as aforesaid, that our ecclesias- 
tical law does not appear to recognise lay ministrations, either in the^ 
church or out of it 

The act of uniformity refers throughout to ministers, and its object 
is to exclude from admission into fiie church all such ministers as 
shall not declare ** unfeigned assent and consent to the use of all 
things contained and prescribed in the prayer-book." I was induced 
some time since to think that the abolition of this restriction would be 
a good thing ; and, perhaps, were the act now under consideration, it 
might be profitably modified. I am inclined, however, upon fuller con- 
sideration of the subject, to suppose that the act may be beneficial in 
itsi operation, and that the amelioration in the working of the churchy 
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demanded by the times, is quite consistent with the permanencj of 
that act 

The ti fth of on r canons i t i s which forbids schism . Previ ously to making 
a few remarks on it, I would submit it to mj readers. It runs thus — 

" AtUhors of schism, and maintainers of conventicles censured^ 

*' Whoever shall sep irate themselves from the communion of saints, 
4IS it is approved bj the apostles* rule in the Church of Ireland, and 
combine themselves together in a new brotherhood, (accounting the 
Christians who are confor^nable to the doctrine^ government, rites, and 
ceremonies of the Church of Ireland to be profane and unmeet for 
them to join with in Christian profession,) or shall affirm and maintain 
that there are within this realm, other meetings, assemblies, or congre- 
•gations than such as by the laws of this land are held and allowed, 
which may rightly challenge to themselves the name of true and lawful 
-Churches, let him be excommunicated, and not restored until he 
repent, and publicly revoke his error." 

It will be seen at once that this censure merely refers to self-consti- 
tuted associations calling themselves ** churches," ** separating from 
-the church." It does not in any degree touch upon such a body as the 
Church Methodists, who neither ** separate from the Church of Ireland," 
nor '* challenge to themselves the name of a true and lawful church." 

Now. there cannot be the slightest doubt that mere laymen have 
sometimes been richly endued with the gift of prophesying. I use 
the word here in the sense of preaching — a sense in which it is not un- 
frequently employed by ecclesiastical writers. According to the theory 
of our church, John Bunyan was a layman, Matthew Henry, Robert 
Hall were laymen, according to the same theory, the Methodist 
preachers and Dissenting ministers now living, or who have lived 
since first separation from our church took place, are all, and 
have been, laymen. Yet, I venture to think that there is no 
man having a fair claim to ordinary common sense, Christian 
xjharity, or sound learning, who will presume to say that there 
have not been amongst these, and that there may not still be found 
jamongst them men of distinguished gifts, great piety, and Christian 
worth. I do not want to stand up as the advocate of their separa- 
tion, nor even as its apologist. To their own Master they have 
stood, or will stand — they have fallen, or will fall. I mention the 
fact merely to show, that distinguished gifts of a ministerial character, 
-and such as in our church ministers alone are allowed to exercise, may 
be found in laymen. And if they may exist and be found in laymen, 
can we suppose but that, if our church were ordered as it might be, a 
door for their exercise by lay members of the church, might not be 
thrown open so as that these gifts might be exercised without leaving 
the church ? 

There would seem to be on the part of our bishops a morbid appre • 
hension of danger to the church — of inroads on the faith of its mem- 
bers—of undue excitement amongst them. They would seem to sup- 
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pose their function fulfilled, if tliej have succeeded in securing quie- 
tude and stillness. Under their regime that description of the church 
bestowed upon it. by its Lord — " terrible as an army with banners," 
has no existence in nature. It appears before the world as a passive, 
stand-still, unprogressive body. 

I feel convinced that it never was intended that the church should 
be thus. The Holy Spirit does not confer gifts without designing a 
legitimate place for their employment. 

If I were asked where that place is, I would take the inquirer to the 
Wesley an Methodists for an answer. Our duty is "to follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth." (Rev. xiv. 4.) If the Spirit of God 
abide within a sect, we should inquire what brings him there ; we 
should seek to discover the lesson which his presence there would 
teach us, and we may feel tolerably sure that when the church has dis- 
covered that lesson and applied it, the irregular body will have 
fulfilled its vocation, and having done so, may soon be expected to 
to take its departure from the scene. 

Look, then, at the Wesleyan Methodist body ; how exactly does it 
by its practice confirm the legitimacy of the ecclesiastical system of 
the church ! The Wesleyans have their primate — ^the president of the 
conference for the time being ; their bishops — ^the superintendents of 
districts ; their presbyters — the stated preachers of districts, and these 
all passed through a probation analogous to our diaconate. I repeat, 
the Wesleyans have a most strictly-defined system of ecclesiastical 
officers, if I may venture to call them so, precisely analogous to our 
own ; but at the same time they open a door of utterance for every 
individual in their body whose piety and whose gifts have been ap- 
proved. Their local preachers are mere laymen — ^farmers, tradesmen, 
gentlemen, and in some districts, operatives ; and these local preachers, 
if their gifts be suitable, do not merely preach in private houses, but 
are occasionally admitted into the most distinguished pulpits, and have 
in some cases been men of remarkable eloquence and power. 

One of the most popular preachers in Yorkshire, when I was resi- 
dent there, was Mr. William Dawson, a respectable farmer — a local 
preacher among the Methodists. He never assumed the title 
** Reverend," or gave up his original occupation. Yet, while he handled 
the plough, or attended to the markets on week-days, he would on 
Sundays attract crowds to the largest preaching houses, on whose 
aflfections, as I have been told, he wrought by atJirilling and a powerful 
oratory. I have often been struck in passing through Leeds by seeing 
immense placards announcing the charity sermons of the Wesleyan 
body, or their annual anniversary sermons, as about to be preached 
by what perhaps we should designate a very heterogeneous list of 
preachers ; for example, the Rev. Dr. Newton, Mr. William Dawson ; 
the Rev. Dr. Bunting, Captain Philips ; the Rev. Mr. Alder, Edward 
Brooke, Esq. Such a miscellany of " divines," — civil, military, and 
reverend, could not but appear strange to one whose habits of thinking 
had been formed in Ireland. And yet, if it be reflected on, it pre- 

Q 
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sents nothing inconsistent widi the ecclesiastical idea which Scripture 
may convey. 

The Spirit of God in the heart of belierers is represented to he ** a 
well of water springing up into eternal life," (John iv. 14,) and " rivers 
of living water flow," as it is declared, from ** him that believeth on 
Christ ;" (John vii. 37 ;) to guide those streams, to give them a bene- 
ficial direction, to render them as much as possible fertilising, would 
seem to be the part of the church, and this is the wisdom which is acted 
on by the separating brethren alluded to. The church, however, 
instead of guiding, would stop the outgushings of the Spirit — ^would 
check their flow ; and this being the case, is it any wonder that they 
cut out channels for themselves, which, though sometimes connected 
with fruitful results, are always irregular, and not unfrequently detri- 
mental to the interests of the body which might have controlled them 
at her will. 

Now, suppose the Act of Uniformity to be allowed to remain intact 
—suppose every clergyman or beneficed man still constrained by that 
act to testify his consent and agreement with the Book of Commou 
Prayer, (all the Methodists, I believe, do this,)— suppose our canons,, 
ecclesiastical articles, homilies, liturgy, and so forth, to remain as they 
are; and suppose at the same time our bishops to admit into distinct 
and avowed connexion with the church the Church Methodists of Ire- 
land— I grant that the connexion of this highly-respectable body with the 
church has never been cut, rent, dissociated ; nevertheless, there is 
no denying that they are coldly regarded ; they are rather tolerated 
than cordially embraced ; but let the opposite conduct be pursued ; 
let them be really and confessedly identified with the church as one 
with it ; their ministers admitted as lay-helpers ; and when their gifts 
would warrant it, their services in our pulpits allowed — ^let this be 
done, and the veiy fountain-head of dissent and disunion would be 
dried up. I would say that, under the supposition which I have 
made, it were wisdom to trammel as little as possible the liberty that 
they at present enjoy ; the operation of the society as it is, is unques- 
tionably for good; their educational labours are abundant, their 
means of grace numerous. Let their various meetings be quite undis- 
turbed. Let them still derive their support from the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people ; but legitimatise their connexion by a distinct 
and cordial recognition. Let their society constitute an open door for 
the admission of the lay-help that may be found in the church. That 
help mil soon become to be of a very superior class; men of education 
will be found coming forward to give their services, nor will the hum 
bier classes fail to receive recognition when their qualifications would 
entitle them to it. The result will be, that the church, thus providing 
a place of activity and of distinction for each of her gifted children, 
and gradually, as occasion shall suggest, drafting them into a higher 
rank, will attract and identify with herself, those who are now 
driven into separation — into ranks which, if not absolutely hostile, are 
to a certain extent antagonistic. Thus would that " Christian union* 
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be legitimately produced of which we hear so much at the present 
day, and with respect to which I cannot but fear, that it has been 
pursued in a manner somewhat inconsistent with the principles of 
churchmen. 

I certainly think that when the Rev. Hugh M*Neile gave it some 
time ago as his opinion, that what was demanded for Christian unity 
was the Repeal of the Act of Uniformity, he struck the key-note of the 
subject. For the spirit of his observation was this, that, so far as the 
church was at all responsible for disunion, her responsibility grew out 
of repelling laws, which drove men into separation because of differ- 
ences on non-essentials, and that by the removal of those repelling 
influences a door for access would be opened to all who held " the 
head." In other words, the principle of Mr. M'Neile implied, that the 
remedy for disunion (so far as it admitted of remedy by human appli- 
ances) lay with the church herself, and this certainly is a sound prin- 
ciple. We might rest easy about division, if it had no excuse but 
human perverseness. When, however, we allow bonds to be imposed for 
which we do not find warrant in Scripture, when we close avenues of 
approach that should always have been left open, we afford a certain 
justification to the evil Which lends it strength and countenance, and 
procures for it the disastrous popularity by which it exists and 
flourishes. Hence, I was very much taken with Mr. M'Neile's propo- 
sition, rather from the principle which, as I have explained, it involves, 
than from any acquaintance with the Act of Uniformity, which, truth 
to say, I had at the time never read. 

The study of the Act since, although it has not diminished the ap- 
proval with which I view the principle of our distinguished brother,, 
has modified my feelings on the subject. The Act, I admit, demands 
full agreement on the part of ministers with the prayer-book, and 
would thus shut out from admission to the ministerial office those 
who might dissent even on points of inferior importance. But if it 
exclude these, much more does it the vitally heterodox, and to its 
operation we are, perhaps, indebted for the absence from the church 
of a motley gathering of dangerous heretics — Socinians of every shade,, 
that is to say. Infidels in fact — Papists of every kind, that is to say,, 
idolaters. But if once the barrier were broken in upon, and subscrip- 
tion ceased to be demanded, there can scarcely be a doubt but that in 
no very long time the church would be as a cage of unclean birds. It 
has long been our privilege to boast that, whatever heterodoxy might 
perjurously make its way to the pulpit, evangelical tnith sounded 
forth, at least, from the reading desk. I fear that it were to be appre- 
hended, that if the Act of Uniformity were repealed, neither reading 
desk nor pulpit would speak the truth, and, consequently I am forced 
to the conclusion, that the repeal of the act would be a most perilous 
experiment. 

This does not, however, alter the truth, nor abate the wisdom of the 
principle from which Mr. M*Neile's proposition sprang, namely, that 
Christian union was to be sought in a modification of the conduct of 
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the church, rather than through any alteration that was to be hoped 
for in the feelings or the conduct of dissenters. 

We have arrived at a crisis in the history of the church, and one or 
other of two courses would seem inevitable. 

The church must either be supplanted by a Popish establishment, 
or else be so invigorated as that it may bid defiance to its enemies. 
Those divisions which are the reproach of the Protestant world, have 
resulted in a weakness apparently inconsistent with the prevalence of 
truth and the rights of Christian liberty ; and if we would not sur- 
render both, we must meet the crisis ydih an alternative that may avert 
the dangers which are threatening us. There is a strong feeling in 
the Christian mind that this is so. From this feeling has resulted the 
gi*eat moral problem of the day— how best Christian unity may be 
secured. Hence, the " Evangelical Alliance" — an association, or a pro- 
visional association of " various denominations" of Protestants hold- 
ing doctrines essentially orthodox. I am deeply concerned to say, that 
I have not seen much evidence in the proceedings of this body, or 
provisional body, of a state of mind likely to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions.* 

Dissenters have all separated from the church. Were their inquiry, 
" How may we be reunited to it again ?" their proceedings would be 
very hopeful. Since this is not the case, the duty of considering the 
causes of division seems thrown upon churchmen themselves. My 
feeling on the subject of those causes I have in this chapter expressed. 
We cannot remove the perverseness of fallen human nature ; let us see 
whether we may not do away with the bonds that confine the church. 
Let our laity have their privileges. Let Christian men have a field 
for the exercise of their gifts, and though this may not reconcile to the 
church existing separatists, it will dry up the source that constantly 
recruits their diminishing numbers, and in one or two generations, he 
that stands disunited from the church will bear the character of a 
factious, an unreasonable, and a causeless schismatic. For the pro- 
duction of this end, there are alone required such bishops as are really 
conformed to the spirit of the church. 

But if the wishes of Christian people be not made influential in 
high places, how can we expect such prelates as the times demand ? 
•Governments are but the creatures of circumstances. They are the 
servants of the community. A state of things has been brought about 
in which, not a rule of right, but the expression of a potent public will, 
is paramount. If we tamely allow Papists and Infidels to usurp the 
public voice, to persuade the government that they are " the people," 
to establish the idea that the church is a body generally odious, is not 
the conclusion inevitable, that it will be sacrificed to the love of 
place and power ? Ministers will not risk their popularity to defend a 

■ * Since I wrote this in the First Edition, the society in question has been form^'cU 
but I cannot see my way, as I should much desire to do, to alter my language on the 
subject. 
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body that is weak— to support that which, however it may boast of 
having truth on its side, stands forth confessedly as without a party in 
the State, or a party calculated to command attention. But, on the 
other hand, let the friends of the church, the lovers of truth, the 
asserters of liberty, make up by the enei^ of their proceedings what- 
ever deficiency may seem to derive from the paucity of their numbers ; 
let them press upon the attention of the government, however reluc- 
taiit it may be to hear, those views which they have been compelled by 
truth to declare in favour of, and the result will soon be seen in the 
renovation of the church, and the adoption of such improvements in its 
working as shall silence every gainsayer, and strike to the heart of 
the enemy and the avenger, hopeless despair. 

There are two truths which I think incontrovertible. The first is, 
that the church is one — '*1 believe ki one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church." The second is, that the Spirit of God has occasionally 
manifested his presence in separating bodies. I am constrained to 
the belief of the first of these truths as a churchman ; of the second, as 
a Christian. The truths are to a certain extent paradoxical. They 
seem in some sort contrary the one to the other. I am disposed, how- 
ever, to imagine that a just consideration of the subject will lead to 
the conclusion that this is not the case. God has a purpose to serve 
upon his church. It has " brought forth fruit ;'* it is to be " purged, 
that it may bring forth more." (John xv. 3.) Constituted as man is — 
weak, frail, depraved — ^he is liable to evil in every direction. His 
very privileges become to him a spring of bitterness. The possession 
of due order is an advantage ; regularity of position is highly to be 
esteemed ; it is no small matter to feel oneVself an ingrafted member 
of a body which Christ himself established, whose antiquity is like that 
of mountains, whose stability is warranted by the promise of the 
Almighty. But high as these privileges are, they are but subservient 
to a privilege superior to them all — that, namely, of fellowship through 
the Spirit with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. The very 
end for which the church was ordained, was to facilitate, promote, con- 
tinue union and communion between the Christian and his God. But 
these privileges are necessarily also connected with advantages of a 
temporal character, and they are capable of being highly appreciated 
and esteemed, not merely for the end which they are intended to sub- 
serve, but for themselves. " I belong to the tme church. I am a 
favoured member of the very body of Christ. I belong to the commu- 
nity that has supplied to the world its heroes, its legislators, its 
reformers, its wise and great men ! I am no heretic. I am no schis- 
matic, but a spiritual stone in the very temple of the Lord." 

This sort of feeling, which leads a man to conceive that he is invested 

with a species of holiness from his mere position ; that he is, as it 

. were, a consecrated being, because of his connexion with the church, 

which leads him to value the church rather for itself than for the 

purpose which it is subservient to ; to esteem it because of what is 
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human in it, rather than from its divine objeet, would seem to be par- 
ticuhirlj abhorrent to the Almighty. Condemning his ancient church, 
as well for grosser evils which were found in it as for spiritual pride, 
God speaks thus in the 65th chapter of Isaiah. *' I am sought of 
them which asked not for me. I am found of them that sought me 
not I said. Behold me I behold me ! unto a nation that was not 
called by my name. I have spread out my hands all the day unto a 

rebellious people which say, Stand by thyself, come 

not near me, for I am holier than thou. These are a smoke in mj 
nose, a fire that bumeth all the day." (verses 1 — ^5.) In the last verse 
there is expressed the loathing with which the Most High regards' 
spiritual pride, and there is suggested to us in the first verse, that 
when spiritual privileges are neglected by those who are called "by the 
name" of God — the members of his church, they will be offered to those 
who do not belong to it at all. » Granting that the language employed 
may be primarily applicable to the rejection of the Jews and the ciedl- 
ing of the Gentiles, it exhibits to us a characteristic of the mind of 
God, which would naturally operate in an analogous way, should the 
church under the Christian dispensation go wrong, as the Jewish 
Church did. The following passage would seem to bear in the same 
direction : — " I will take away £rom the midst of them that rejoice in 
thy pride, and thou shalt no more be haughty because of my holy 
mountain." (Zeph. iii. 11.) Nothing is more obvious in ultrarchurch- 
men, for example, than the quality here denounced — ^Tractarians, and 
Eomanisers of all descriptions, are " haughty because of God's holy 
mountain." They axe insufferably arrogant, because they ^re unde* 
niaUy Catholic. Now, the ol^ectionable state of mind that is so con- 
spicuous in these individuals, is a specimen of a moral evil, which, 
under various modifications of kind and degree, has been a sort of 
distemper in the church; and it engenders various other practical 
evils with which it would at first sight appear to have little connexion. 

I imagine that when the Spirit of God has been vouchsafed to sepa- 
ratists, Uie object has been to pluck up root and branch from ^e 
church, the evil and its consequences, both of which I have spoken of. 
For example : — 

1. The Wesleyans would appear to have been raised up to teach us 
that it is the duty of the church to multiply her means of usefulness ; 
to devote herself with all her power to the conversion of souls ; and the 
lesson is accompanied with the important appendix, that if this great 
duty be neglected by the church, God will, to the disgrace of the 
church, raise up others to perform it 

3. The Independents would appear to have been raised up to teadi 
us that there are evils connected with the union of Church and State; 
and to give us to understand that if these evils be not removed, it 
were better that the church, though destitute of the provision whidh 
the State secures, should enjoy the liberty which the State denies. , 

3. From the latter body, as well as from the Free Church in Scot- 
land, we should be impressed with the idea that patronage has its 
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abuses, and that the right of institution which belongs to the ordinary, 
should not be swamped by the right of presentation which belongs to 
the patron. Thus maj the church learn a lesson from OYory separating 
community. When that lesson is learned and applied, the occasion 
which originated the separation will haYe Yanished, — ^with it the separa- 
tion itself will disappear, or, if it continue, be so grossly uiyustifiable 
in its nature, so palpably factious in its character, that, deprived of 
the countenance of all the good, and thus rendered equally weak and 
contemptible, it will neither excite apprehension in the church, nor 
create hope in her adYorsaries. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIVISIOtfS EXTRINSIC TO THE CHUBCH, GEOW OtJT OF WANT 
OF UBKRTY AND POWER IN IT. 

The church of our day is not a mighty thing ; it is not a powerful 
thing ; it is overdone with gentility ; it has become a drawing-room 
article. Christ preached on the mountains and on the hills ; on the 
river's side, and by the sea shore. He sowed the seed beside all 
waters ; so did St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Philip, and the apostles gene* 
rally. Would clergymen be lowered by those exercises of zeal which 
conferred honour on their betters ? But the maxim of the church at 
the present day would exclude, though it were warranted to think they 
might convert the realm, all such exertions as these. 

Look at the picture of the Spanish Friar holding forth in a high- 
way to a gathering of excited peasants. This is a modem scene. If 
we do not from a spirit of obedience follow a good example when it is 
set us by Christ, let shame drive us when we see that even Antichrist 
does not neglect it. Yet Antichrist has his drawing-rooms, too, and 
none will complain that he is not " high church " enough. 

Did not Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and the rest of them, hold forth 
at Paul's cross ? and does not even the slightest acquaintance with 
*' Fox's Book of Martyrs" clearly prove, that open air preaching was a 
prevalent custom previously to the era of the Reformation. But now, 
forsooth, this would not be genteel 1 It were improper that we should 
occupy ourselves in such rough work ; our slate-coloured kids, our 
jaunty air, our fashionable manners, our conformity with the world, 
bespeak on our part a spirit altogether antagonistic to a mode of pro* 
ceeding that would indicate that we were in earnest on the subject of 
religion. Indeed, at this day, gentlemen are not in earnest about any* 
thing. That were vulgarity. 

" The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play." 
(Exod. xxxii. 6.) This single text concentrates in itself a whole voluiiae 
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of moral philosophy. It marks a profound acquaintance with the 
human character. If developed in its length and in its breadth, it 
would be found to measure the utmost outstretching of this march-of- 
intellect age — ^the nineteenth century. 

" The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play." 
The prophet in the preceding verses tells us that they had cast oflf 
their religious principles. They made a golden calf; they fell down 
before it and worshipped it, and said, ** These are our gods which 
brought us out of the land of Egypt;" and having told us that they 
had abandoned their religious principles — that they had ceased to be 
in earnest on the subject of religion, he then informs us how they 
spent their time : *\They sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play." Here is a description of their whole conduct. The only sub- 
ject that seriously occupied their attention was " eating and drinking." 
When they sat down it was to " eat and drink," either actually or 
prospectively. The object of their labours was, not the fulfilment of 
their duty to God, not to acquire the ability to give to him that needed^ 

iEphes. iv. 28,) not to provide things honest in the sight of all men, 
Roms. xii. 17,) but that they might be able "to eat and to drink," 
and that as luxuriously as possible. They did not sit down to listen 
to God's Word, nor to occupy themselves with such considerations as 
he had prescribed. But they sat down to enjoy themselves, to pamper 
the flesn, to gratify the appetite, " to eat and to drink," and they 
** rose up to play:"-— 

My wife will dance, and I will sing, 

And 8o merrily pass the day. 
For I hold it ever the wisest thing 
To drive dull care away ! 

The words of this popular verse, which, with variations, is identically 
the sentiment of the age, describe with precision the spirit of the wor- 
shippers of the golden calf. " They rose up to play." 

Anything but "play" was odious to them; a serious discourse, a 
solid treatise, a thoughtful book, a sober demeanour, was humdrum 
and methodistical. It was calculated to remind them of responsibi- 
lities that they were determined to shake off. Living without God 
and without hope, their anxiety was to banish from their minds any- 
thing that might force them to the painful recollection, that by apos- 
tasy from the one, they had renounced the other. " They rose up to 
play." Their sole thought was pastime. The books that they read 
were for pastime. The authors who wrote them designed them for 
no higher purpose than pastime. They shocked probability, they 
outraged common sense, they blasphemed religion, they abused and 
ridiculed its ministers, — no matter for that, they were excellent — ^pas- 
time. What more was required for a people who did nought else tiian 
sit down " to eat and to drink, and rise up to play ?" 

Have we not here the very spirit of our times ? Talk of religion,, 
indeed ! Talk of Protestantism or Popery, or the necessity for a Pro- 
testant Association, or of maintaining those principles which wise men 
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the other day laid down their lives rather than surrender. Talk of 
such things as these to a gentleman with a white ribbon in his button- 
h ole, and a long wand in his hand ; a brigade of fiddlers playing 
before him, while men and women bawl, and he looks at you with a 
feeling of point-blank amazement, and a face which says, as distinctly 
as though it were pronounced in so many words, " Bless your simpli- 
city! all we think of is diversion !" All the great authors of the day 
have one sole object— efit;er«w>n. The man who plays the fool most 
outrageously, who without any scruple utters the rankest nonsense, or 
manifests the most extravagant spirit of buffoonery, provided only he 
succeed in diverting a pleasure-loving age, is honoured, f^ted, crowned 
with laurel, pronounced a consummate genius, and dies a millionaire. 
Were Joseph Mede, the profoundest of divines and the wisest of men, 
restored to life ; were Richard Cecil, a brilliant genius and a noble 
character ; were Thomas Scott, whose labpurs were without parallel, 
and whose fine common sense outweighed all the acquisitions of 
scholarship ; were these, or such like worthies, restored to life, they 
would find their occupation gone. Could they prevail on themselves 
to write books cram full of oaths, obscenity, and nonsense — otherwise 
to drag their gowns through the mire; and having done this, to 
stand on their heads in the midst of a crowd, knocking their heels 
together, to the tune of — 

The days we went a-gipsying, a long time ago, 

and then exhibit a hatful of coppers as the reward of their divert- 
ing vagabondism, they might expect a rich living for their pains, and, 
perhaps, at last to don a mitre, the gift of one of the military partners 
in the ancient firm of Church and State. Aye. and not only so, but 
receive the gift with the full applause of those very Papists, who, if a 
Croly or a Stowell were promoted by the government, would make 
the welkin ring with their indignant reclamations. And why is this ? 
Why, because the golden calf of Popery is set up for adoration, and 
the people consistently devote themselves alone to luxury and plea- 
sure. " They sit down to eat and to drink, and they rise up to play." 
They laugh to scorn the poor ninnyhammer of a man who wears a thin 
surtout for the sake of a principle ; who goes supperless to bed because 
of a principle. Principle forsooth ! The only sound principle at the 
present day is, the principal which bears interest; and he is a " wise 
man " who secures ^at, though his immortal soul be the purchase- 
money. Is it not quite natural that this should be the sentiment of 
an age too truly assimilated to the idolatrous apostates, of whom nought 
could be said but that *' they sat down to eat and to drink, and rose 
up to play ? " 

How admirable is the description given, further on in the same 
chapter, of the coming of Moses upon difese sporting apostates. "And 
Moses turned and went down from the mount, and the two tables of 
the testimony were in his hand ; the tables were written on both their 
sides ; on the one side and on the other wer« they written. And the 

Q Ji 
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tables were the work <^ God, and the writiug was the writing of God 
graven upon the tables. And when Joshua heard the noise of the 
people as they shouted, he said unto Moses there is a noise of war in 
the camp. And he said, it is not the Toice of them that shout for 
mastery, neither is it the yoice of them that cyj for being oyeroome, 
but the noise of them that sing do I hear. And it came to pass as 
soon as he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw the calf and the 
dancing." (Exod. xxxii. 15 — 19.) 

Surpassing is the power with which the Bible plumbs the depths of 
the human heart ! beyond all compare the terse brevity with which it 
brings, rushing into the soul, a flood of light from every quarter ! 
Throw the narrative in the seventeenth and eighteenth verses into the 
form of a dialogue. Thus — 

Joshua. — There is a noise of war in the camp. 

MosKS. — It is not the voice of them that shout for the mastery, 
nmther is it the voice of them that cry for being overcome, but the 
noise of them that sing, which I hear. 

What a wodd of irony is here quietly conveyed I A modem pen- 
and-ink sketcher, would dilate the thing by telling us, that the young 
man, Joshua, with a simple and inquiring look, suggested that the 
people were engaged in the most weighty and important of all occupa- 
tions, warring in defence of their lives and those of their children ; 
that Moses, replying, shook his head, and declaring it was nothing ci 
the sort, said, that the people having disgraced themselves in point of 
principle, were playing the fool in point of fact ; " They are neither 
shouting for victory nor deploring defeat. They have not the grace, 
either seriously to pursue good, or to regret the existence of evil. They 
are diverting themselves. Having arisen from eating and drinking, 
they are very busy at play." And such, I repeat it again, is the cha- 
racter of the faithless, degenerate, ungrateftil, and apostate age in 
which we live. Having forfeited the favour of Heaven — ^having abanr 
doned our principles — ^having surrendered the palladium of our free- 
dom, our greatness, and our prosperity — ^having secured for our chil- 
dren an entail of constitutional and religious bondage, and being upon 
the very eve of some imperial misfortune, some series of national dis- 
aster, the universal people are engaged in — dwemon. " They sit down 
to eat and drink, and they rise to play." They laugh to scorn iJbe 
men that would remind them that there are religious duties — th«t 
there are sacred responsibilities — ^that there has been criminal back- 
sliding, and that already tlie heavy hand of an angry Providence is 
upon us. The Legislature tramjdes on their petitions ; the crown 
spurns their addresses ; the Papists raise the yell of soom at their 
earnestness, and an infidel mynad swell the chorus of derision. Ihe 
simplest moral lesson will not go down except it be conveyed amid a 
discharge of puns, bans mots, doubtes-en-tendrss, with all sorts ^ oomieal 
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illustrations. The idea of wielding tke thunderbolt of truth is aban- 
doned. All our great moral effects are to be accomplished by the 
crackers, sky-rockets, fire- wheels, and blue-lights of wit ; in fact, we 
may soon expect to see a commentary on the Scriptures by " Punch," 
with appropriate illustrations by Phiz ; and this making the fortune of 
some happy publisher. Meanwhile, frightful crimes startle the com- 
munity ; unexampled impoverishment crushes the people ; starvation 
menaces Ireland. But, llien, the millocrats hoard up countless mil- 
lions, and study Boz. 

It is well, at such a time as this, that the problem of effecting 
Christian union should be before the public. What we want to effect 
this union is, liberty for the church. The policy which was, perhaps, 
ixecessary to tie the hands of latent Papists, and save the world from 
the revival of a serpent that was " scotched, not killed " — the serpent 
Popery — ^that very policy is a gag in the mouth, a fetter on the leg, 
and chains upon tiie hands of the living family of God, rendering them 
the bond-slaves of blind successors to the Fitzralphs, the (Jsshers, and 
the George Browns ; the Cranmers, the Kidleys, and the Latimers of 
other days. Christian liberty would nowhere be so safely exercised 
«a in the church. It exists among the Wesleyans ; and, while I would 
by no means join in the insults which purblind worldlings who have 
not the Spirit heap upon their demonstrations — their camp meetings, 
prayer meetings, and so forth — ^there is no denying that without any 
limit to their usefulness, or conceivable usefulness, but the reverse, 
they might be brought under a wholesome regulating influence. That 
influence exists in the church ; the apostolic authority of its bishops 
is unquestionable ; it admits of demonstration. A prescriptive rever- 
ence attaches to their function. Under their surveillance there need 
be but slight apprehension that liberty would degenerate into licen- 
tiousness. Vindicate the church into liberty, and soon the State will 
right itself, and the social evils of the community disappear. 

I abhor the heresy lately promulgated in a published sermon by the 
Eev. Dr. Hook. The sermon is entitled the " Hem of the Garment," 
and a more utter, total, or complete misapprehension of the nature of 
the Christian, religion I never read. The doctrine of the sermon is 
thoroughly and distinctly Popish. I read it attentively ; and though 
I have not it by me, nevertheless, I am able to define and convey the 
idea which it sets forth. The sermon is on the miracle wrought on the 
woman who had an issue of blood, (Matt. ix. 20, <&c. ; Mark v. 25, &c, ; 
Luke viii. 43,) whose faith led her to say, " If I but touch the hem of 
his garment, I shall be whole ; " accordingly, she did so ; virtue went 
out of him and healed her ; on which Jesus said, '' Be of good comfort, 
thy faith hath made thee whole." Now, the principle which Dr. Hook 
inculcates in his sermon is this, that faith led the woman to desire the 
touch, that the hem of the garment conveyed the healing virtue which 
aet her constitution to ri^ts, and that thus it is with respect to 
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spiritual grace exerted in the removal of sin. Faith leads the indi- 
vidual to look for pardon through Christ The church in the sacra- 
ments presents " the hem of the garment," which conveys to him who 
lays hold on it pardon and peace, holiness and heaven — ^in one word, 
spiritual life. Pray, what is this but Popery ; rank, gross, offensive ; 
no, I beg pardon, subtle, refined, stealthy Popery ? The doctor is, 
indeed, wise as the serpent, but not harmless as the dove ; he is bale- 
ful as the serpent, too. Very clever is the way in which he would 
appear to exalt faith. What but faith brought the woman to the 
Saviour ? What else created the trustfulness of her spirit ? Without 
this faith she could not have been healed ; and such is the exercise of 
faith, which the doctor regards as analogous to the faith which saves 
the soul. And well, as a latent Papist, he may ; and so might any 
Papist ; for, after all, what else is faith here but gentleman-usher, or 
gentlewoman-usher, to " the hem of the garment? " And what other 
office would it, according to the Puseyites, occupy with respect to the 
sacraments ? It would bring men to the communion table to be ** doc- 
tored " by the priest ; it would be the verger, or the accolyth, to intro^ 
duce the sinner to Doctor Hook, who should there manipulate him 
into a sanctification. In fact, according to Dr. Hook, a sort of electric 
shock, or influence, or virtue, would be conducted from Christ through 
the sacraments ("the hem of the garment") to the believer, who would 
thus be renewed in the spirit of his mind. Now, in opposition to all 
such Popeiy, for Popery it certainly is, the Gospel principle is of a 
totally different character. 

Doctor Hook confounds two things essentially different in their 
chamcter ; the miracle which heals the body, and the grace which 
heals the soul. Nothing is more delusive than those reasonings which 
argue from things corporal to things spiritual. They constitute a 
favourite process of inference amongst the Papists. I have given some 
examples of it in chapter i.. Part II. " Water purges away that 
which is foul and unclean from the body, therefore, it will drive away 
unclean spirits from the soul." " Fire purges out the impurities of 
metals, therefore, purgatory shall burn away those spiritual defilements 
which cleave to the inner man." This is very plausible, and may go 
down with boys ; nay, indeed, such reasonings lie sometimes at the 
root of successful trading speculations amongst men, too. No doubt it 
is an analagous process which flatters the baldheaded into the virtue 
of bears* grease. " A fat bear has a shaggy hide, therefore, rub your- 
self with his grease, and you will get a thick head of hair." Very 
plausible argumentation, and highly satisfactory to the perftimer. 
Arguments, however, from body to spirit, from things temporal to 
things eternal, will be as certain to delude the infatuated dupe of 
priestly superstition, and to benefit the priests alone, as the logic 
of Rowland and Son is to delude the baldheaded, and to prove 
profitable to none but the firm themselves and the retailers of their 
ware. 

Now, nothing is more certain then that the \^hole Bible teaches us 
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that that alone vrhich takes effect upon the spirit of man, must be 
intellectual in its nature. Christianity works its wonders by operating 
on the human character ; it moulds, and frames, and fashions that, 
" Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy word" (Psalm cxix. 9.) " Thy word have 
I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against thee." (llth verse.) 
"Make me to understand the way of thy precepts." (27th verse.) 
" Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law." (34th verse.) 
** Thy word hath quickened me." (50th verse.) And this is the spirit 
of the whole Scriptures. The spittle of Christ may be made instru- 
mental to the recovery of eyesight, clay in his hands to the produc- 
tion of the same effect ; but the grand spiritual medicament is the word 
—the manifestation of Christ to the soul. There may be influential 
circumstances connected with the work of conversion, and so there are; 
but the converting influence is, I repeat, the Living Word ; Christ him- 
self, and not a touch. You may anoint the skin of a man with oint- 
ment or with oil, or you may wash it with water ; but this will not 
reach the soul, nor operate upon its character. Touching or rubbing,. 
or eating or drinking, will not alter that, and he who inculcates the 
idea that it will, the victim doubtless of delusion himself, seeks, how- 
ever unwittingly, to lead others astray also. That, then, which operates 
upon the soul is the word of persuasion, the word of wisdom, the word 
of power ; the word which displays Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
which displays also the helpless degeneracy of mankind, and which 
leads man to see that the remedy for his misery is the apprehension of 
his God. " This is life eternal, to know thee, the only ti-ue God and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent." God raises up the prostrate sin- 
ner by dispersing the clouds of ignorance that darken his understand- 
ing, by acquainting him with those truths which it concerns him to 
know, with what is right and what is wrong, with where his weak- 
ness lies and where his power. He exhibits himself as a reconciled 
Father in Christ Jesus ; despondency vanishes. Bright hope standi 
forth. The spirit of malignity dies within him. Love and good- 
nature are originated. The manacles of false shame, and the fetters 
of corrupting vanity drop off, and the regenerated man is at once seen 
to be a loving, active, enterprising, useful, and, because blessed of the 
Most High, a prosperous subject of the kingdom of God. I repeat,, 
religion works its moral miracles by an influence on the character ; 
by 3ie production of a change of which the Holy Spirit is the Agent, 
— ^the Father the conceding, the Son the procuring Cause ; and towaids 
the production of which man merely acts as a dispenser of truths. 
By Uxe development of the Word he raises the curtain. He bring* 
before the mind the lightsome mysteries of redemption, setting forth 
Christ Jesus manifestly crucified before the people. (Gal. iii. I.) The 
Word, then, is the quickening instrumentality ; the sacraments, and 
every other Christian ordinance, are but means of grace, because they 
involve that Word which is the proper object of faith — " Take and eat 
this in remembrance that Christ died for thee^ &c." (Rom. v. 6, 7, 8 ; 
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1 Thess. y. 10.) *' Drink this in remembrance that Christ's Uood was 
flhed for thee,'' (Hebrews ix. 14 ; 1 Peter i. 19, Ac.) When I receive 
the eucharist in full assurance that Christ died for me, that his blood 
was shed lor ms ; when I by faith do then and there appropriate to 
myself the spiritual blessings freely offered to all, then is it a heavenly 
banquet, and thus it becomes so. There is a difference in the circum- 
stances of the faith which thus operates, but it is precisely in kind 
identical with that faith in Christ which I can exert in the closet with 
the door shut, or in the city, or in the field, or in the assembly (bois- 
terous perhaps) of the elders and the people of Israel ; aye, or of the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, and Hagarenes. In like manner, when the 
minister says, '* I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost," and that I can, by faith, lay hold on the 
promise which assures me that I am thus shut up in the ark of Christ's 
church, then and thus doth faith in the living Word instrumentally 
confer the promised blessing. 

It is not the mere office of faith to bring us to the communion table, 
that the priest may there let us touch '* the hem of the garment'* 
No ; the faith that brings us there converts the sacramental elements 
into a heavenly banquet too. " The body of Christ is given, takoi, 
and eaten, in the Lord's Supper, only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the mean wherdfy the body of Christ is thus received and 
eaten in the Supper, is faith" (Article dd, see also the 96th Article of 
the Irish Church.) " The Westminster Confession" (of the Church of 
Scotland) is equally clear on the point. " The grace which is exhibited 
in or by the sacraments, rightly used, is not conferred by any power in 
them ; neither doth the efficacy of a sacrament depend upon the piety 
or intention of him that doth administer it, but upon the work of the 
Spirit, and the word of institution ; which contains, together with a 
precept authorising the use thereof, a promise of benefit to worthy receivers,'^ 
(Chap, xxvii.) And, therefore, we boldly take up the language of 
Luther, and declaim, that if in the sacraments, faith in the words of 
Christ be exerted, though administered by a woman or a layman, they 
are even then efifectaally (although irregularly) received. In a w(»rd, 
religion brings its influences to bear upon the so%d of man through 
faith ; and the notion of Dr. Hook, that it operates through the skin, 
iAie fauces, the guUet, the stomach, or the digestive organs, as a medi- 
cament naturally (HTsupematurally might upon the body, is thoroughly, 
unquestionably, and dangerously Popish. 

I abhor the Popery of Doctor Hook, and I know that the quickening 
instrument in the church is " the Word." Still I cannot doubt but 
that the Church ne^ects the use oi powerful instrum^ntahties, addi- 
tional to those which she employs. 

What sounds are those which strike the ear in yonder lovely Tale ? 
They seem to cross that swelling mount, with olives green diBpersedij 
adorned. Again a solemn stillness reigns— ^save that the dove, lespon- 
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siTe to her rnate^ coos forth soft music, and the united harmony of 
feathered songsters makes the groves resound. No voice of man is 
heard. A Ibalmy fragrance fills the air, exhaled from shrub and flower. 
And siich a scene! it is oriental all. Here the majestic cedar lifts his 
head, and pours his foliage to the gentle breeze. The cypress here is 
verdant, and here the aloe shows his prickly leaf, the hyssop, calamus, 
and cinnamon — all trees of frankincense, the fig and pomegranate, the 
clustering camphire, with the sycamore, cassia, and spikenard, and 
sweet-smelling myrrh, the lily, and the rose of Sharon display their 
loveliness, their fragrance shed. What luscious treasures weigh yon 
vineyard down, whose lord, in pride and confidence, surveys his stores, 
and calculates his gain? Sure here was Eden in earth's happy prime ! 
The bosomed hills----the sloping vales in exquisite arrangement, present 
variety that never palls. That murmuring brook which now mid the 
tangled branches of ten thousand plants that would impede its flow, 
and now in the open vale meandering with gurgling sound, refreshes 
every sense, difi^sing genial moisture through the noontide ray, 
pleasing the eye, slaking the vision thirst, and adding countless 
charms to the view— that brook is Kedron. The hill which crowns the 
valley where you stand is far-fia.med Olivet, and that sweet garden is 
Oethsemane. Southward down the glen that ancient monument, 
which, with its fine proportions strikes the eye, records a melancholy 
tale — ^beauty, and manly grace, and noble parts, d^raded by ambition. 
They armed a son against a father's lifo, a royal son against a father's 
throne — the monument is Absalom's — ** Absalom's pillar" called. The 
gleai in which it is built is called the Valley of Jehosaphat. The 
mountains in the far distance stretch towards the wilderness. Skirting 
Ihe horizon, Bethlehem appears. You just discern the outline of 
King David's native city. Eastward is Siloam. That noble hill just 
opposite — beyond the brook of Kedron and the vale, is Mount Moriah ; 
aiid there is Zion, *^ihe joy of the whole earth!" Begirt with a 
powerful rampart on the summit, stands distinct with many a tower 
and minaret, giorkus in majesty, the holy city, type of our heavenly 
home, Jerusalem. — But hark, the cry again, and nearer now ! Aloft 
to Olivet you turn your eyes, along iAie road to Bethphage, and lo ! a 
moving mass presents itself Scattered at first, then in array more 
dense— -thousands on thousands crowd ! Each bears a branch — most 
of them palm, some cedar, some of the spreading oak, of cypress some. 
A forest seems to move, more clear the sounds are heard — ''Hosanna 
— blessed is he that comes ! Hosanna— to the son of David ! Our 
Sing Messiah comes, in the name of the Lord, Hosanna ! " Boundless 
enthusiasm possesses all. Old men and maidens, young men and 
cixildren, here every age is seen. Varied their costume, divers their 
flco^at. From the far north, from Tyre and Sidon, and the coast along 
to Joppa, rough mariners appear. Crowds eome from Galilee and all 
its towns— Bethsaida and Geneseredi, Capernaum and Corazin, Dal- 
mamntha, Magdela, and Tiberias ; and from the shores of the inland 
sea— crowds of the Gadarsnes. From the midland country, beyond 
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Jordan, from Nazareth, Nain, and Cana, and from the foot of Tahor's 
Mount — each town, village, and hamlet supplies its quota. And in 
the midst, hehold a superhuman man! In speculation wrapt he 
seems. His garh is humhle. Upon his countenance you read inscribed 
vigour, decision, energy, but chiefly sorrow and grief — ^profound con- 
cern, deep anxiety, a purpose high, a mission heavenly. The observed 
of all observers, he rides upon an ass; yet, migesty and truth seem 
here incarnate ! The most enthusiastic rush before and make a way, 
which instantly is strewed with branches, and with the garments of the 
multitude. Happy he counts himself whose cloak thus carpets over 
the meek man's path, while eveiy hill re-echoes with " Hosanna!" The 
approaching cry reaches Jerusalem ; an energy attends it. Inexpli- 
cable awe awakens and astounds, yet moves the citizens — these still, 
it would move the stones. They rush, they know not why, to every 
place of egress. Some through Solomon's gate, some through the 
postern on the north, afterwards called St. Stephen's. The most active 
scale the walls, and as the procession crosses the bridge of Kedron, 
far as eye can reach, a crowding mass appears. " It is the Nazarene 1 
— Hosanna ! It is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth, of Galilee ! — 
Hosanna ! It is the King, the Messiah ! That prophet ! The son of 
David, Hosanna! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord !" Indifference is dead. None presumes to whisper enmity. 
The vast body enters the gate. They proceed along the street after- 
wards called Via Dolorosa, leaving the pool of Bethsaida on the left, 
straight to the temple, the cry of Hosanna becoming louder as they go. 
Here Jesus, still followed by the multitude, enters ; finding the temple 
desecrated by money-changers, he overthrows their tables, and expels 
themselves, saying, " It is written. My house shall be called a house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves." 

It is little wonder that conduct so extraordinary should have 
awakened universal attention, and served to prepare the way for the 
conversion of thousands and tens of thousands to the truth. The con- 
templation of such a scene must needs produce great results. It 
awakens attention. It promotes inquiry. It leads to investigation. 
It results in faith. The exhibition of great multitudes powerfully 
swayed by a prevailing sentiment, is something like a demonstration cMf 
the rectitude of that sentiment. The voice of cavil is silenced by the 
acclamations of approving thousands ; men become ashamed to object, 
when all the world approves. Such a proceeding as that which I have 
described, robs the devil of half his power. It presents mankind as 
auxiliary to the cause of God and of truth. As it is, to go along with 
religion, is the trial. To confess Christ is the difficulty ; but in the 
face of such a demonstration as I have described, the difficulty lies in 
the other direction. The weakness of human nature, instead of find- 
ing a resting-place in infidelity, finds it in faith. 

The Papists understand this ; so, apparently, do the Tractarians ; 
and BO, also, do the Methodists. But the church seems not to have 
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reflected on the subject. I am glad that Mr. Newman in his 
" Developments of Christian Doctrine," overlooked the processional 
principle, a principle which I have long thought to be involved in the 
example here adduced. Had he urged the entrance of Christ into 
Jerusalem as illustrative of the pompous ceremonial attendant on 
Popish processions, I should have been almost apprehensive of putting 
the subject forward as I have done ; but as he did not do so, I have no 
fear of being supposed to be identified with him in either doctrine or 
feeling. Seeing, however, as we do, the prevalence of infidelity, and 
the contempt of religion ; and as the consequence of both, the grossness 
of the crime which afflicts our age, I trust that the thoughts which I 
have put forward in this place, may attract the attention and receive 
the consideration of some of those in high places, so as that the liberty 
of the church maybe extended in the direction of which I have spoken. 

Give the church, then, in every way her liberty. Let her throw 
open wide a door of usefulness to all her members. Let that niggard 
jealousy, which suspects danger unless the laity be altogether excluded 
from privilege, be done away. Let that body be engrafted into the 
church, which, animated by the true Catholic spirit, shrinks from 
division; yet, emboldened by Christian charity, and enjoying the 
warrant of the Spirit, lengthens the cords of the church, and strengthens 
her stakes almost against her will. Let it be really and cordially 
embraced, and its plans of usefulness acted out and glorified. Let the 
heads of the State be manifested as devoted to something superior to 
vanity and nonsense — as, in fact, the loving children of the church, 
and ihe bold professors of the doctrines which the church inculcates ; 
and the result will be, that vice, wickedness, and crime, and with 
them, distress, oppression, and impoverishment, will be indefinitely 
diminished, while the general happiness and prosperity will flourish 
like a tree planted by the water-side. 

The enlargement of the church's liberty ; the extension of her mean* 
of usefulness ; the presentation of her before the world as an immense 
moral agent ; the so wielding of her doctrines and her influence, as. 
as that they shall tell with power upon the masses ; this is that which 
will at once regenerate society, and compel the belief that they who 
separate from the church, are narrow-minded malignants. The task 
of accomplishing Christian union can be effected by churchmen alone. 
I have very little hope from inconsistent amalgamations which con- 
template not the removal of divisions, but the production of indiffer- 
ence to their existence. Of this, however, more in the next chapter. 
Meanwhile, on the subject of the working out of the Anglican system, 
I would beg to remind my readers of what I said in chapter iv.,. 
PartL 

I imagine that there can be no doubt that the world has never yet 
seen the Christian religion effectually carried out, and. operating its 
results upon a great empire. In primitive times such a sight was 
impossible. The church was then in a state of persecution ; the 
governments of the world stood in a position of hostility with respect 
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to it/ and the conversion of Constantine, whose influence drew over 
all the Roman empire to the profession of Christianity, scarcely altered 
the matter. The half-converted hordes which joined the church, with 
their indistinct views of spiritual truth, though they increased the 
boundaries of Christendom, added but little to the real strength of 
Christianity. Displaying but little of its influence upon their own 
lives and character, they could produce the manifestation of still less 
on the part of society. In fact, the leaven of that corruption which 
was speedily developed in the Papacy, was then strongly at work ; 
and through the operation of a variety of deteriorating causes, the 
Koman empire, with the name of Christian, difleied but little from 
the same empire when really and professedly Pagan. The same 
worldly-mindedness was every where predominant— the same vanity, 
luxury, and crime — the same martial and domineering spirit with its 
accompanying lust of conquest and power. The idolatry of the 
saints supplanted the idolatry of the Pagan divinities. Jupitep 
Tonans, christened by the name of St Peter, still continued to receive 
the homage of his ancient worshippers, and the Juno of the Pantheon 
was adored nnder the title of the Virgin Mary. Midnight darkness 
fioon set in, and the middle ages illustrated no other moral operation 
than that of a baleftil prevalent superstition. The state of England 
since the Reformation, yea, its state at the present day, enables us to 
realize the condition of national happiness and dignity which might 
be attained to were our system only wrought out. The gradual growth 
of a pacific spirit is a distinct result of Christian feeling. Indeed 
everything now begins to be viewed in a true light. The plausible 
sophistries that have so long beguiled the world are growing into dis- 
repute. They begin to be tested by the standard of questionable 
truth. Whence is this ? It arises from the quiet operation of scrip- 
tural principle — the general reading of this Word of God. That Word 
is the mortal enemy of deception, delusion, vanity, pride, and non- 
sense of every kind. It strips off" disguises ; it brings men to realities.^ 
A man gets insulted by a friend — ^his pride is wounded — ^he calls him 
to the field, and shoots a bullet through his stomach ; he thus makes 
his wife a widow, and his children vagabonds, who beg their bread. 
At such an achievement all the world cried out, a few years ago, " What 
a high-spirited man ; what a brave feUow; what a gallant gentleman 1" 
The study of the Word of God, however, has showed that such pride 
is an abomination ; such a spirit of revenge detestable ; such a deed 
of gallantry murder ; and its consequence — Hell ! And these un- 
questionable verities, when slept on and considered, have at last 
brought society to something like a right mind on the subject. The 
principle has only to be generalised, and it is as applicable to war, on 
a lai^e scale, as it is to the duello. An analogous process of strict 
application of the scriptural standard has been applied to other sub- 
jects of a moral sort, and in every instance the result has been of a 
like satisfactory character. The proceeding in physical and abstract 
science has been similar, and its results no less gratifying. All truth 
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is of God. In proclaiming his name, he announces, '* I am the 
truth." (John xiv. 6.) Truth is but the enunciation of realities, and 
it is God who has constituted things to be what they really are ; con* 
sequently, the utterance of truth is the utterance of the constitutions 
of the Almighty. Mathematical truth is of God ; physical truths are 
of God. They, therefore, who severely pursue discoTenes in experi- 
mental philosophy, or in mathematical science, making the works of 
God, and unquestionable truths their guide, may be considered as 
guided by light from heaven ; and under the leadings of this unerring 
light, how vast has been the progress in every path of improvement! 
We require but to have the public mind directed to the Word of God, 
as the only unerring rule in morals — in the work of education — ^in the 
work of political economy, and we shall see changes in the moral con- 
dition of society, as vast as those which have almost revolutionised the 
world of physics. We convey light to our dwelling in conduits, which 
run beneath our feet in the streets. We fly across the country with 
a rapidity that exceeds the eagles, mounted on a tea-kettle; we 
traverse the kingdom, are sucked along through a pipe, at the rate of 
a hundred miles an hour ; we whisper in Dublin, and swift as light- 
ning, and loud as a trumpet, we are heard at Cork. Give the church 
her liberty ; make the Word of God the rule ; be severdy governed 
by the oracles of Heaven ; and soon shall we see moral miracles as 
great and as surprising as those which astound us in the material 
world. What do I mean by moral miracles ? If, when Hodge came 
£rom his ploughing, he cast off his smock frock, put on a dress suit, 
went to dine with my lord duke, and entertained the company with 
a disquisition on the antiquities of Egypt ; or if my lord duke and 
my Lady Mary came to dine with Hodge, and found sufficient to en- 
tertain tiiem worthily, in a well-provided home, and in the cultivated 
intellect of the farmer and his household; or if the lads of the village 
entertained themselves, their parents, their sweethearts, and their 
neighbours, with an admirable performance of Handel's Messiah — the 
vocal and instrumental performances being conducted by themselves ; 
or if the marquis had in his park a cotton mill, conceived in the 
most exquisite style of architecture, in which himself, the marchioness, 
the youi^ ladies and gentlemen employed themselves, as useful re- 
creation, in the production of beautiful fabrics, which they disposed of 
merely for the promotion of the general happiness ; if sordid cupidity 
departed from the trading community, heartless vanity from the 
fashionable circles, discontent and repining from the lower ranks; 
these would be moral miracles ; I do not say whether these are they 
or not to which it is my object to direct the attention of my readers. 
J^^sh, however, to direct it to something more noble than invest- 
ments in consols or huckaback. I will not, however, particularise, 
lest I should be thought an enthusiast I must dispense milk as to 
babes, and not strong meat as to men ; but knowing what I speak, 
and whereof I affirm, I feel not the slightest hesitation in alleging, 
that the path to national felicity is set before us in the Word of God. 
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That if followed as it ought to be, it cannot disappoint ; and that the 
true mode of facilitating the achievement of the blessing, lies in the 
enlargement of the liberties of the church. 

There are two sorts of faith— first, ingenite faith; and, secondly, 
demonstrative faith. 

Ist. The first is of the nature of inspiration. The 2nd, of the nature 
of logical inference. Both exist in the Christian religion. 1. There 
are the most abundant promises all through the Scripture, that the 
true Christian shall be divinely instructed by God himself. "All 
thy children shall be taught of God." " I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh." " If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God." " Ye have no need that any man 
should teach you, but as the anointing [the Holy Spirit] teacheth you 
of truth, and is no lie, even so ye shall abide in Him." Such pas- 
sages as these clearly show, that when religion is in its ftdl exercise, 
the Christian eiyoys supernatural communications— direct instruction 
from Heaven. *' If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his." " Faith is the substance of things hoped for." It is not 
a mere hope that we shall at last enjoy God and heaven, but it is the 
actual enjoyment of both here on earth. Such faith as this may be 
called " ingenite," it is bom in a man's own nature. As such, it is 
living, fruitful, vitalising. Now, this is the first order of faith. And 
it is accessible to all. If an ignorant man, a mechanic, or an agricul- 
turist, come before God, and seek him through Jesus Christ, and 
through him alone, and really " wills to do his will," such a person 
will obtain a full assurance — a perfect certainty, on the subject of 
every important doctrine of the Christian religion. There will not 
be left within his mind the shadow of a doubt with respect to any 
essential doctrinal truth. Moreover, he will obtain wisdom from on 
High, so that he will be able to distinguish with the nicest discrimi- 
nation between shades of doctrine, so as to determine the right and 
the wrong with an infallible certainty, and thus to reject the one and 
to choose the other. This ingenite faith is perfectly satisfying to the 
individual himself, and renders him " steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord." But it does not enable him 
effectually to silence the cavils of infidels or sceptics. It renders him 
superior to these cavils ; it makes him to laugh them to scorn. But 
it does not enable him to answer, to refute, to explode them. 2. Here 
demonstrative faith comes in. By demonstrative faith I mean, such 
a belief of Christianity as springs from an acquaintance with its 
reasonableness: its demonstrableness, the grounds of evidence on 
which it rests. In a manner totally irrespective of its operation upgn 
the soul, 'an individual examines into the facts on the truth of which 
religion rests. He sifts the historical testimony which informs us that 
Jesus was miraculously bom — announced himself as a messenger from 
heaven — wrought stupendous miracles to prove his mission — was 
crucified, dead and buried, rose again the third day, and ascended into 
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heaven. I repeat, he examines into the historical evidence of these 
facts, and he finds he can no more doubt them, than he can doubt 
the conquest of Britain by Julius Csesar, or its subjection afterwards 
to Norman conquerors ; and thus coerced by argument into an ad- 
mission of the facts of the Gospel history, he yields his assent to those 
Gospel doctrines which teach him to expect, through Christ, life and 
immortality as the result of faith — or through the rejection of Christ, 
eternal punishment as the result of unbelief. The nature of the 
proof presented by the advocates of Christianity to inquirers is 
various. Paley, adopts one course ; Leslie, another ; Butler, another ; 
and so on. 

Now, may it not be asked, if every man may obtain positive cer- 
tainty on the subject of religion by the teaching of God himself, why 
tshould he be at the trouble of hunting for proofs through the argu- 
ments, of his fellowmen ? Can there be a necessity for human logic, 
where there is divine teaching ? for a school-master, or a divinity lec- 
turer, when we may have Christ himself, or the Holy Ghost ? Why 
should we fatigue ourselves with the acquisition of a faith that is de- 
monstrative, when we may have one that is ingenite ? I reply, there 
is no reason that we should do so as it respects ourselves, but it is de- 
sirable as it respects others ; and the existence of demonstrative faith 
is calculated to advance the glory of religion. Though ingenite faith 
is the superior faith, if there were none other, sneering infidels might 
say — " These Christians ai^e nothing but fanatics. They rest their 
belief upon a spiritual influence that we believe to be all moonshine 
— they speak of the teaching of the Holy Ghost, but we have never 
heen able to obtain anything of the kind. Hence, since they repose 
on such grounds, we renounce their opinions altogether." The 
existence, however, of reasonable demonstration for Christian truth — 
demonstration that is totally independent of any spiritual influence 
whatsoever, and which enables the Christian to stand up before a man 
of the world, and to prove to his face, however he may sneer, that the 
Gospel is true, and he but a fool who rejects it, must be admitted to 
be an advantage of no small importance. 

Nevertheless, if we rest content merely with demonstrative faith, 
we stop short of the blessing altogether. " If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his;" hence, while we should assure 
ourselves that the Gospel is true, we should not feel easy until its 
truth has been made, through the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
effectual to our own souls. When we have learned by logic, by argu- 
mentation, by the strictest reasoning, that Christ is a Saviour, we 
should not stop until he have actually saved us. Each learned 
Christian should be able to say, I know by reasoning that Christ has 
come to save the world ; I know by divine influence that he has cer- 
tainly saved ms. It is pletmng to- know that the Christian religion 
can be proved — that it is a reasonable system ; but it is essential that 
it should be experienced as a saving one. 

It was ingenite faith that worked at the era of the Reformation, and 
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some time subsequently. The Luthers and the Calvins, the Cran- 
mers, and Knoxes, and Brownes, were taught of God. And the 
same lively faith prevailed during the whole Eeformation struggle, 
and down to the times of our Modes and Usshers. Subsequently to the 
Bestoration, a flood of infidelity deluged the British islands ; and, in- 
deed, at the same time, prevailed all over the world. God raised up 
the demonstrative divines to meet the emergency. We live in an 
age when we have inherited their labours, and have been privileged to 
see a great revival of inborn faith. Be it the business of every true 
Christian to work, in order that the living principle may be more 
and more diffused. 

And now for that application of this subject which I consider appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

As an individual derives his religion from the direct teaching of 
God, through the Spirit, so a nation derives its happiness, its pros- 
perity, and its power, from the divine blessing — ^it is the gift of God. 
** Righteousness exalteth a nation." " The eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro throughout the 'whole earth, to show himself strong in the 
behalf of them whose heart is perfect towards him." (2 Chronicles 
xvi. 9.) And the whole history of Israel, a people raised up for our 
instruction, illustrates the subject, for they prospered — they were 
happy — ^they were invincible, so long as they served the Lord. They 
were miserable and wretched, weak and contemptible, when they neg- 
lected his service. 

Does not such information as this render altogether unnecessary 
the doctrines of the political economists ? Their science is intended 
to point out the way in which national wealth is accumulated, and the 
prosperity of communities secured. But what maxim can they lay 
down more certain than this, that " righteousness exalteth a nation?" 
Let princes devote themselves to bring their people to " seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness," and, then, what " they may 
eat, and what they may drink, and wherewithal they may be clothed,, 
will be added unto them." " Every man will sit under his own vine, 
and under his own fig-tree." They talk of the springs of individual 
aggrandisement and national wealth. They speak as though men 
had in their own hands the origination of their prosperity, and nations 
of their power. But what was it that created the genius of a Shaks- 
peare, of a Milton, of a Newton ? three such minds would make a 
people great ; so many mines of gold, silver, or precious stones, would 
be of inferior worth, calculated even on the low and grovelling esti- 
mate of pecuniary value. Mr. Dickens, in our own day, has been a 
magazine of wealth to the booksellers. He has spread many a table 
with roast beef and plum-pudding, and adorned many a fine lady in 
silks, satins, feathers, and finery — what produced his mind ? Whether 
it may have been abused or improved is not the question ; in either 
case, it is the handy work of the Almighty. What made Wellington 
the shield and sword of Europe ? God. Whence Rosse, Watt and 
Arkwright, Chantery, Kirk and Maclise, Scott and Maturin, Byron 
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and Moore, in one word, what is the source of mental power, of tower- 
ing intellect, of surpassing genius? Him, to whom we all kneel in 
the morning, and say, " Our Father, which art in Heaven," Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Ghost — ^three Persons in one ever blessed God. 
Every theory, then, to which the political economist can trace indi* 
vidual or general prosperity, is briefly comprehended in one saying — 
Godliness hath promise of the life that now is. (See 1 Tim. iv. 8.) 
In short, as ingenite faith is the gift of God, and supersedes the neces- 
sity for faith demonstrated, so is national prosperity the gift of God» 
and supersedes the necessity for seeking it through the doctrines of 
the political economists. 

Nevertheless, as there is an occasion for demonstrative faith also, so 
there may be an occasion for looking into the working of cause and 
efifect, through which Providence accomplishes his purposes. The 
social system viewed as a machine in the hand of God, and those wheels 
within wheels which contribute to its successful working, contemplated 
as but subordinate to the contriving and the moving power, may lead 
to the glorification of our Heavenly Father. If it do, it is all well. 
But if our wisdom lead us to think that we can supersede divine ope^ 
ration, disaster, calamity, and disappointment will, and ought to be, 
the result. Political economists have taught statesmen how capital 
grows and contributes to the general comfort; their calculations involve 
no consideration of the discountenance of idolatry, of a bold national 
protest against it, of mercy, kindness, and respect to the poor man ; 
and, consequently, our infidel wiseacres, our Macauleys and Macul- 
lochs ; our purse-proud earthlings, our grave simpletons, our energetic 
imbeciles, our Peels and our Cobdens, our Grahams and our Brights, 
begin to teach priests to bless salt and drive the devil out of water — ^to 
build bastiles, to grind the faces of the poor, and clothe the representa- 
tives of Christ in felon's garb ; and all this to enhance the national 
power, increase the national wealth, and add terror to the national 
name. They succeed in their schemes, they accomplish their plans, 
and what then ? Starvation, with haggard countenance, marches into 
our homesteads. The name of England is despised, and the strength 
of England contemned ; and on a sudden an extraordinary appetite 
possesses the nations of the earth — America, France, and Irish 
Papists, professedly; Russia, Spain, Italy, all the Continent of 
Europe, in truth ; I say, one single appetite possesses them all, and 
what is that ? to sweep Englishmen from the surface of the earth. The 
land that was honoured, esteemed, exalted, is viewed as base, degraded^ 
and dishonourable ! To ruin her outright, what is demanded ? To 
reduce her proud fleets to fire-wood for wreckers ? To cut her armies 
to pieces ? To make her strength as tow, her power as rottenness^ 
and her glory as dust. What are the conditions ? A tempest blowing 
S. S. West on the day that Prince Joinville sets out for Ireland. An 
unlucky fog on the morning that Soult and General Cass attack Wel- 
lington and Colonel O'Fogarty on the Curragh of Kildare ! O blind 
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and infatuated England ! O base and traitorous Peel ! O besotted 
" F M., the Duke of Wellington ! " 

If there be not disaster stored up for England in the treasuries of 
heaven, we should bum our Bibles, disband the church, and begin to 
play at bagatelle ! 

But is diere a remedy ? Yes, there is, thank God ! One — Repent- 
ance for the past ! A bold retrogression of our backslidings, and, as 
instrumental to both, liberty for the church. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHIllSTIAN UNION TO BE PBOSECUTED BY FLAKING MANIFEST THE SUPERIOR 
CLAIMS OF THE CHUBCH CATHOLIC. 

There can be no sort of doubt about the matter ; it is churchmen 
themselves who must undertake the task of doing away with the 
divisions of the Protestant world. Little benefit can be expected from 
co-operation with men who are so seriously astray as the " anti-state- 
church" people are. I would put the thing thus. Suppose it were 
Announced to the public, that her Majesty, acting under the advice 
of her responsible advisers, was about to come down to parliament^ 
and in the royal speech to announce that she was impressed with the 
conviction that the prevalence of infidelity and religious error was pro- 
ductive of great crime and wickedness, and much national distress ; 
and that measures would be submitted to parliament, which contem- 
plated through the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, and the promo- 
tion of increased activity in the church, the removal of those spiritual 
disorders and their sad consequences — suppose this were done, and 
then suppose tliousands of so-called Christian ministers to rise up 
with indignation, and to array their congregations into hostility to 
such a proposition, upon the ground that the State had no right to 
interfere with religion, what would be the verdict which a Christian 
mind must pronounce upon such a line of conduct ? Would it be 
designated by any milder epithet than infamous ? The patience that 
would stop, even to canvass its merits, might, perhaps, justly be 
regarded as indicative of criminal apathy. To say that Christian men 
might approve of an expenditure of the national money to buy ropes 
to strangle highwaymen, or gunpowder to blow the brains out of 
burglars, or ba^'onets to be thrust through the bowels of sinners, or to 
pay Peelers (our Irish gens-darmes) for extending them, bleeding and 
dying, on the ground, as a terror to evil doers ; but that they would 
be warranted in making an outcry against the employment of those 
spiritual ins tnimentali ties which might convert them from the errors 
of their ways, and save their souls alive, is a proposition so monstrous, 
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that I do not think it can for one single moment be entertained. And 
yet the " anti-state church" people say no less. Bather than that the 
Oovemment should interfere to convert the people, they would see 
them all go to the devil. Bather than call upon the Government to 
Christianise Maynooth, they would let it give £ti6,000 a year for its 
endowment. Now, I would ask, can any benefit arise from uniting 
with such men as these ? We united with them in opposing the in- 
creased grant to the Boman Catholic college of Maynooth ; perhaps it 
was that union which frustrated our plans, and caused them all to end 
in disappointment. Had the church on that occasion stood alone , 
resisted the ministerial proposition on principle, and in contrast with 
the delinquency which that proposition involved, pressed upon the 
Oovernment the duty that it owed to the spiritual interests, to the souls 
of the Boman Catholics of Ireland, and allowed Dissenters to oppose it 
in theirs, their coiyoint though dissociated efforts might have been less 
open to the chaise of compromise on both hands than they were, and have 
been attended with a greater measure of success.* The same sort of 
reasoning will still apply. A general anxiety is felt for Christian union ; 
that the anxiety should be more and more extended and influential, must 
be the prayer of every Christian, but how is it to be effected ? Thus — 
let churchmen candidly consider the improvements that may be made 
in the working of the reformed Catholic body ; viewing their dissent- 
ing brethren with cordial affection, let them labour to have adopted in 
the church, every valuable plan of usefulness, whencesoever it may be 
learned — so that everything that is admirable in any sect, may be 
found in the ancient apostolic body of our country — ^let Dissenters on 
the other hand pray for the mitigation of that spirit of antagonism 
with which the church has been viewed — let them look with more 
anxiety for grounds of union, than for those of separation — ^let them 
«o prepare the minds of their brethren, that they may be ready to 
welcome every amelioration in the working of the church — and ^us 
acting — ^both churchmen and Dissenters, though they may work sepa- 
rately, will see a greater progress towards Christian union made, than 
they would be likely to see, if by compromise on both sides, they antici- 
pated true and genuine unity by an affected indifference to divisions. 
So far from thinking that division is likely to be promoted by a bold, 
diligent, and faithful maintenance of church principles, as contradis- 
tinguished from the ecclesiastical views of the Dissenters — I imagine 
that the contrary is the case. If Dissenters be allowed to rest under 
the impression that the church lays claim to no higher status than their 
own, they will be hardened in their separation. At the same time, I 
should think it equally improper, if not more so, to press upon them 
the defects of their separated condition in an arrogant or haughty 
spirit — a spirit which must needs be insulting, or in forgetfulness of 
those spiritual short-comings, on the church's part, which must be 
allowed to palliate their separation, or even, as I have before expressed 
it, to have lent to it, occasionally at least, a temporary justification. 

* See Appendix. 
B 
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Prayeifiil humility is becoming, indeed it is demanded on both sides ; 
and if this feeling be brought into existence, there is every reason to 
hope, that Dissenters may begin to consider the great adTantages which 
the peculiar constitution of the church affords to it against the common 
enemy — ^Popery ; and, on the other hand, churchmen may begin to 
consider the advantages which the church would derive from the appro- 
priation of some of that zeal and spirit, and as far as it may be proper 
and practicable, of any of those plans of usefulness which the practioea 
of the Dissenters may commend. But there should be no compromise 
of truth on the part of churchmen, contrariwise, when it is gainsayed^ 
there should be a stem assertion of it For example : when it ia 
alleged by Dissenters that church property belongs to the nation, that 
it might or should be sold off, distributed according to legislative or 
some other decision, and the ministers of religion thrown for their 
support upon the voluntary contributions of those flocks which they 
may chance to gather, or of those who have chosen them as religious 
teachers ; why should there be any hesitation in boldly proclaiming 
that such language involves the most frightful falsehood, proposes the 
most flagrant robbery, and, if realized, would necessarily produce a 
revolution that would overwhelm in ruin the United Kingdom. 

The property of the church is not public property. It is as unde- 
niably the property of the church, as the property of the aristocracy 
belongs to them ; and it would be just as great a robbery to alienate 
the property of the Archbishop of Dublin, for example, and distribute 
it for what might be considered the public good, as it would be to 
alienate the property of the Honourable Sydney Herbert, and make a 
distribution of it under a like pretence. The property of the ancient 
aristocracy, in most instances, originated in royal donation, and such, 
in great part, was the property of the church. It is upon this ground 
fdone, namely, that it was a royal donation that the property of the 
church could be said to have been originally public property. I omit 
the consideration that a vast quantity of it was the gift of private indi- 
Tiduals. But conceding, for argument sake, that it was all of royal 
^ft, what else is the property of the aristocracy ? And if there be a 
flaw in the tide of property because it is of royal donation, that flaw 
will not be got rid of by its transfer. Let it change hands ever so 
often, if the original title were not good, the present possessor is a 
usurper. Hence, if the church can be ousted of its possessions because 
they originally flowed from the voluntary bounty of the prince, there 
ifi not a man, — from the duke whose pedigree dates from the conquest^ 
to Mr. Murphy, the grocer, that invested de20,000 in land at the last 
(dianoery auction, — ^who may not be turned adrift, houseless and penni- 
less, to-morrow ; and depend upon it, th^ there is a God to whom 
vengeance belongeth, who will take caie that the spoliation of his 
church shall be adequately visited upon the infidel community that 
irould allow it. Do we not, in fact, see sometiiing very like this pro- 
cess now going forward? But the other day there was a loud outcry 
against the Irish church. The Protestant laity of Ireland, nobles and 
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people, instead of turning out with irresistible determination to oppose 
the spoiler, not only were passive, hut hecame in some sort parties to 
Ms crime and partakers of his plunder. They allowed the fee- 
simples of the church to he alienated. The gentry took possession of 
a fourth of the tithe property of the church, and upon what ground ? 
Why, upon the ground that it was public property ; and what now ? 
Why, now we see a conspiracy against rents, more bloody and as 
general as was the conspiracy against tithes ; and we see the decrees of 
file midnight legislator enforced by the bullet of the mid-day assassin ! 
But, then, it is not just that the professors of one religion should 
pay the ministers of another. This is a favourite argument with 
O'Connell ; he says, Protestants get their souls cured by Protestant 
ministers, and then send those ministers to get their payment from 
Roman Catholics, who reject their ministrations. He illustrates the 
grievance by the case of the man who should get himself supplied 
with a coat, and send the tailor with his bill to a neighbour for pay- 
ment. The illustration is piquant enough, were it only recommended 
by truth and applicability, but it is quite the contrary. The real state 
of the case is this. When a Eoman Catholic becomes tenant of a 
farm, he has two landlords ; 1st — the parson of the parish, and 2ndly — 
the holder of the fee or lease, as the case may be. He binds himself to 
pay for his land nine-tenths to one, and one-tenth, or a tithe, to 
another — for his land, mind. The parson has as good a right to his 
one-tenth of the land as the landlord has to his nine-tenths; and 
what the tenant gets from the parson is not religion, but land ! Yet, 
notwithstanding, when the rent or gale day comes round, the tenant 
sends his compliments to the doctor, saying, that he has a great dis- 
like to parsons, and that he will not pay him his due, because he (the 
parson) has an objection to the mass ! The just illustration of thia 
case would be the following : — O'Connell gets credit for a coat, and 
then sends word to the tailor that he will not pay him, because he is. 
a Protestant, which he knew at first ! In the true case, the value re- 
ceived is the tenement ; in the case supposed, it is the coat ; payment 
is declined in both, because of objections to the religion of the pro- 
prietor. What an admirably just man Mr. O'Connell is, who refuses 
to pay a Protestant tailor ! — ^what a praiseworthy " Catholic*' he must 
be, who rises up in indignation against an heretical tinker, and re- 
fuses to pay for Protestant crockery ! Who can avoid exalting the con- 
scientious virtue of the man who grows fat on Protestant dinners, but re- 
fuses to pay the cook? — " his conscience" will not allow him ! " Hig 
conscience" allowed him to eat the dinners, and "his conscience** 
allowed him to promise to pay for them, but then his promising 
** conscience" was hungry, and his performing "conscience" is re- 
plenished ; and is it not quite natural that a hungry " conscience " 
and a full " conscience " should be consciences of a very different sort? 
Nothing can be more groundless than to imagine, that the state of 
things in America should afford a precedent for that state of things 
which should be found amongst ourselves. The original settlers in 
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America peopled the country under a covenant of equality for the 
colonising sects. If any body calling itself a church in that coun^ 
were to pretend to a claim on the tithes of the land, it were an un- 
founded pretence, an attempt at usurpation. The circumstances of the 
church in that country are as different from the circumstances of 
the church with us, as the circumstances of a man bom a pauper are 
from those of the heir of an estate ; and to argue that the lawful 
claimant of an hereditary property has no title to his possessions be- 
cause his neighbour is bom a mendicant, is quite as sound a piece of 
reasoning, as to argue that the Church of England has no right to 
her property because the church in America has no property to allege 
a right to. 

In fine, there is not one single attribute of our church that she is 
not able to maintain in the field of argument ; and it is by a manifes- 
tation of the reasonableness of all her demands, the justice of all her 
claims — ^it is by the bold and fearless refutation of those who deny them, 
rather than by a kind of silent acquiescence in their statements and a 
-contentment to be placed upon their level, that she may expect to see the 
-voice of cavil stopped, and a disposition to union with her displayed. 

The remedy, then, for those divisions that are extrinsic to the 
church, is to be expected rather in the modification of her own con- 
duct, than in any improper concessions of her high claims. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OUR DIVISIONS — II. INTRINSIC. THEIR CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 

Having considered the divisions of British Protestantism which are 
extrinsic to the Church, their nature, their causes, and the remedy 
which they admit of, we come — 

II. To the intrinsic divisions of the Church ; those, namely, which, 
existing in our own body, weaken and distract us, render us a scorn 
to our enemies, and constitute a source of bitterness amongst our- 
selves. 

Of such divisions there are, I think, three causes. These may not 
be, perhaps, each independent of the other. They act mutually and 
together. The first produces the second, and the second occasionally 
the first ; both are magnified, aggravated, and prolonged by the third, 
if they do not, also, actually grow out of it The language which the 
Poet applies to a different, though not inappropriate case, has some- 
thing like an application here : — 

** Faults in the life breed errors in the brain. 
And these reciprocally those again ; 
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The mind and conduct mntnally imprint. 
And stamp their image on each others mint ; 
Each sire and dam of an infernal race, 
Begetting and conceiving all that's ba^" 

Progress of Error* 

Our intrinsic divisions, then, spring from — 1st, false doctrine ; 
2ndly, State corruption ; and, Srdly, defective charity. 

1. Errors in doctrine always imply rejection of tie truth and hos- 
tility to it, and they are negative and positive in their character. The 
former would deny the doctrines of the Scripture, the latter would 
corrupt them. The result of the former is indifferentism, or latitudi- 
narianism, tending towards infidelity. The result of the latter is 
superstition, tending towards Popery. When they exist within the 
Church, they manifest themselves, on the one hand, in Unitarianism, 
of various shades, on the other, in Tractarianism, which varies in the 
degree of its intensity in individuals and the circles which they in- 
fluence. 

The genuine doctrines of the Church are evangelical — to he sure 
they are. Can this be doubted by any one who knows that they ac- 
cord in the main with the doctrine of the reformers — of Luther, of 
Calvin, of Zuinglius ? These were regarded by our Cranmers, Lati- 
mers, and Ridleys — by our Jewels, our Usshers, and our Modes, as 
brethren in Christ ; and the Articles and Homilies which we have 
derived from the labours of our reformers indicate as much. 

Indeed this is made perfectly obvious by the consistent hostility 
with which the doctrines, and if not the doctrines, the temper of those 
Articles and Homilies, are viewed by the victims of error on both 
sides. How many volumes have been written by archbishops, or 
dedicated to them, for the sole purpose of subverting the following 
principle of our Church ! ** Christ is now the righteousness of all 
them that truly do believe in him. He, for them, paid the ransom by 
his death. He, for them, fulfilled the law in his life. So that now in 
him, and by him, every true Christian man may be called a fulfiller 
of the law; forasmuch as that which their infirmity lacketh, Christ's 
justice hath supplied." First Part of the Homily on Salvation, 

Here is the grand doctrine which the admirable Martin Luther so 
amply proved, and so largely developed in his noble commentary on 
the Galatians. And yet you will find men whose Christian constitu- 
tion is of the genuine chip-in-porridge character ; men whom it would 
appear almost impossible to move by any Christian topic, excited into 
rage and fury, at the assertion of this simple Church doctrine. The 
principle of this passage is the very principle of life, energy, and power 
in the Church. Its vital profession, its heartfelt acceptation, marks 
one that has fathomed the depths of heavenly wisdom, and to draw it 
out, and apply it, is to pour new life upon the Church ; still there 
are those who should shed your quarts of ink, and blot your reams of 
paper, in fiddle-faddle treatises on the A B C of Christian evidences. 
Think of treatises " on the evidences" in this age ! Treatises on the 
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multiplication table ; " considerations" on two and two being four, 
and then other ** considerations" on two and three being five, and 
like "considerations" carried on, "in series of essays," for a whole 
life long. How edifyii^ would such sham philosophy be in this nine- 
teenth century ! I say you will find men with perverse diligence de- 
luding themselves and tike public by countless volumes on the merest 
elements of the faith, who have never published, or caused to be pub- 
lished, one single sentence that did not breathe enmity against the 
above doctrine — such doctrines as the above, and, in general, against 
" the deep things of God." (1 Cor. x. 10.) 

And if €nmity mark their feeling towards the doctrines of our 
church as set forth in its Articles and Homilies, how much more do 
they exhibit a detestation of the tone and temper of these formularies ! 
The Articles and Homilies bespeak throughout, and inculcate a glow- 
ing zeal against Popery. With them the mass is a " blasphemous 
fable and dangerous deceit," an "idolatry to be abhorred of all faith- 
ful Christians ;" the Pope is "Antichrist;" the Church of Rome " the 
Babylonical beast ;" " not only a harlot, (as the Scripture calleth her), 
but also a foul, filtliy, withered, old harlot (for she is, indeed, of ancient 
years), to be abhorred as the foulest and filthiest harlot that ever was 
seen." Such is the tone of the Homilies as it respects Popery. And 
surely if they are to be received at all, they should be received ex animo, 
and produce a langui^e accordant with their own ; yet never is such 
language expressed, nor the zeal which it indicates manifested, that 
we do not find an immense outcry raised against indecency of expres- 
sion and want of charity in feeling. Mark, however, with what admi- 
rable discrimination the Homilies themselves distinguish between 
intemperance in language and a becoming zeal against that which is 
mischievous or false. " Truth it is, indeed, that there is a time when 
it is convenient to answer a fool, according to his foolishness, lest he 
should seem in his own conceit to be wise. And sometime it is not 
profitable to answer a fool according to his foolishness, lest the wise 
man be made like to the fool. When our infamy, or the reproach that 
is done unto us, is joined with the peril of many, then it is necessary, 
in answering, to be quick and ready. For we read that many holy 
men of good zeal have sharply and fiercely both spoken and answered 
tyrants and evil men ; which sharp words came not of anger, rancour, 
or malice, or desire of vengeance, but of a fervent desire to bring them 
to the true knowledge of God, and from ungodly living, by an earnest 
and sharp rebuke and chiding. In this zeal St. John the Baptist 
called the Pharisees adders' broody (Matt, iii.), and St. Paul called the 
Galatians/ooZs, (Gal. iii.,) and the men of Crete he called liars, evil 
beasts, and sluggish bellies) (Titus i. ;) and the false Apostles he called 
dogs and crafty workmen. (Phil, iii.) And this zeal is godly and to be 
allowed, as it is plainly proved by the example of Christ, who, although 
he was the fountain and spring of all meekness, gentleness, and soft- 
ness, yet he called the obstinate Scribes and Pharisees * blind guides,* 
•fools,' * painted graves,' ^hypocrites,' * serpents,' * adders' brood,' * 
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corrupt and wicked generation.' (Matt, xxiii.) Also he rebuked Petei; 
eagerly^ saying : * Oo behind me, StUan,' (Matt. xxi») Likewise St. 
Paul reproveth Elymas^ saying: * O thou, fuU of all craft and gmUy 
enemy to Mjtuticey thou ceasestnot to destroy the right ways of God, and 
now, lo ! the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind and 
not see for a time. (Acts xiii.) - Ajid St. Peter reprehendeth Ananias; 
yery sharply, saying : * Ananias, how is it that Satan ha$h fiUed thy 
heart, that thou shotddst lie unto the Holy Ghost ?' (Acts T.) This ze^d 
hath been so fervent in many good men, that it hath stirred them not 
only to s^eak bitter and eager words, but also to do things which 
might seem to some to be cruel, but indeed they be very jast, chari- 
table, and godly, because they were not done of ire, malice, or contezL- 
tious mind, but of a ferrent mind, to the glory of God and the correc- 
tion of sin, executed bj men called to that office." — Homily against 
Contention. 

Thus does the church distinctly assert the existence of a proper 
occasion for that severe and uncompromising reproof of religious error^ 
which she has set us an example of^ pronouncing its motiTe to bs 
Christian charity, and doing so in an essay expressly written against 
strife and eontentiom She does not inculcate messages of *' peace, 
when there is no peace;" nor the utterance of " smooth things, "wheiL 
rough rebuke is demanded ; and yet, at the same time, her whole, 
spirit is that of the most cordial love and charity. 

If there be one thing the Bible holds up to reprobation, both by 
precept and example, it is the weakness that would prefer a senti> 
mental benevolence to the stem demands of principle. The Old- 
Testament was a dispensation of law. It did not supply a converting- 
principle. It did not hold out a hope that idolaters might be turned 
from the evil of their ways, and that spiritual labours were to be 
employed to produce that conversion. On the contrary, it seems to 
have regarded their case as hopeless, as without remedy, and as such 
the precept with respect to them was extirpation; the pity that would 
spare them was solemnly denounced, and occasionally visited with the 
most severe retribution. " If there arise among you a prophet, or a 
dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign 
or the wonder come to pass, whereof he spoke unto thee, saying, Let 
us go after other gods which thou hast not known, and let us serve 
them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that 
dreamer of dreams ; for the Lord your God proveth you, to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul. Ye shall walk after the Lord your God, and fear him. And 
that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death, because 
he hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your God ; so shalt 
thou put the evil away from the midst of thee. If thy brother, the son. 
of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, 
or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying. 
Let us go and serve other gods which thou hsat not known, thou nor 
thy fathers ; thou shalt not consent unt'^ him,nor hearken unto him ; 
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neither Bhalt thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shait thou conceal him : but thou shalt surelj kill him ; thine hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death,^and afterwards the hand of 
the people. And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die. If 
thou shalt hear say in one of thy cities which the Lord thy God hath 
giyen thee to dwell there, saying : Certain men, the children of Belial, 
are gone out from among you, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of 
their city, saying — Let us go and serve other gods which ye have not 
known. Then shalt thou inquire and make search, and ask diligently; 
and behold, if it be truth, and the thing certain, that such abomina- 
tion is wrqpght among you, thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of 
that city with the edge of the sword, destroying it utterly, and all that 
is therein, and the cattle thereof, with the edge of the sword." (Deut. 
xiii.) And according to those precepts, we find the most applauded of 
Ihe Jewish authorities severe in the execution of such statutes, and 
those punished who were not so. The following instances illustrate 
the subject involving the same sternness of principle. Because Saul 
spared Agc^, he was deprived of the throne of Israel ; and Samuel, 
with his own hand, in a manner that might be called merciless, hewed 
him (Agag) in pieces before the Lord. (1 Samuel ix. 33.) When King 
Ahab spared Benhadad, he was thus addressed, by a prophet, specially 
and divinely commissioned to reprove him. " Because thou hast let 
go out of thy hand a man whom I appointed to utter destruction, 
flierefore thy life shall go for his life, and thy people for his people." 
(1st Kings XX. 35, 42.) And it is in accordance with this principle that 
Jehu, after his sanguinary extirpation of the house of Ahab, was thus 
addressed and rewarded : *^ And the Lord said unto Jehu : Because 
thou hast done well in executing that which is right in mine eyes, and 
hast done unto the house of Ahab according to all that was in mine 
heart, thy children of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of 
Israel." (2 Kings x. 30.) The passages which I have quoted on this 
sulject are but illustrations of the tone of the whole Bible. Save with 
respect to their sanguinary and penal character, we should regard them 
as setting before us the mortal opposition which we should render to- 
Antichristian idolatry. We live under a dispensation of the Spirit. 
The counsel of God is adequately revealed.^ There is a hope of the 
conversion of the most hardened idolater ; mercy is offered to the chief 
of sinners. Our duty is to announce that mercy, to promulgate the 
invitations of Divine love; we are to cry, " Turn ye, turn ye, why will 
ye die !"^ But we are to do all this in the expression of the utter abhor- 
rence in which God holds idolatrous apostasy, in the exhibition 
of the frightful doom that he has denounced upon it, and in the deter- 
mined reftisal to admit to terms of fraternity those who are leaders in, 
or professors of, the spiritual delusion. In fact, the conduct of our 
church and its language, with respect to Popery, show clearly how the 
Old Testament analogy applies. We are to adopt the language, to 
accord with the tone, and to conform to the temper, with respect to 
Popery, which our church has manifested. She has laid down for ua 
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the rule which we are to follow, and whether they be bishops or arch- 
bishops, Hebrew professors of Oxford, or Donnellan lecturers in Dub- 
lin, who presume to prescribe mildness and moderation of phrase, 
when the Word of God and the Church of God have prescribed and 
set us the example of a line of conduct and a system of address that 
are directly the contrary, it is our solemn duty to pronounce them blind 
guides, false prophets, rebellious rulers, children that are corrupters. 

Blessed be God for our Holy Church ! for the venerable men who 
settled its formularies, and transmitted them to us sealed with their 
own blood ! What a pitiable condition we should be in had these 
men acted upon the independent hypothesis, and left us without 
Creeds, without Articles, without Homilies. Had they done this, were 
we in the hapless condition that such conduct on their part would 
have placed us in, to what purpose would be our denunciations of 
Popish idolatry? They would be laughed to scorn they would be 
worse than persecuted ; they would be scoffed at. The bishops would 
pronounce our strong language heretical, and pronounced inappli- 
cable, it would be held in derision by the age. Our petitions to the 
Legislature against Popery would be rejected as insulting ; our ad-^ 
dresses on the subject to the Queen would be sent back to us as 
ojBfensive to her Majesty's subjects ; whereas, through the faithfulness 
of those men of God, in everything we say against Popery, we now rest, 
upon the pillar and the ground of truth, and we brand upon the brow 
of those who reject our doctrines, or reprove our tone, the opprobrious 
stigma of disgraceful heterodoxy. In fact, our church is a bundle of 
paradoxes, and he is no true churchman who is not as paradoxical as 
herself. The true churchman, then, should be as evangelical as the 
puritans, and as high church as the Papists ; he should denounce 
Popery as though he would not tolerate it, and still he should be 
as loving to Papists as though they were brethren. He should anathe- 
matise the doctrine of justification by works as much* as if he were an 
Antinomian, yet he should insist on the necessity of good works as. 
much as if they were saving in thieir nature ; he should dwell upon the 
importance of supernatural faith as though Christianity had no reason- 
able evidence to rest upon, and urge its reasonable acquisition as much 
as if there were no reality in divine teaching; he should denounce 
Popeiy as though he were devoid of love, and preach affection towards 
the Papist as though he were devoid of zeal. These apparent contra- 
dictions are not only reconcileable with the Christian character, but 
necessary to its perfection ; and, suiting as they do the present age, 
they had their parallel in primitive times. Hear how the Apostle 
Paul, in a well known passage speaks, (2 Cor. vi. 4, 10,) "In all things 
approving ourselves as the ministers of God. ... By honour 
and dishonour, by evil report and good report : as deceivers, and yet 
true; as unknown, yet well known ; as dying, and behold we live ; es 
chastened, and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things." To have had honour without dishonour, evil report without good 

rQ 
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report ; to have been deceivers without being true ; to have been sor- 
rowful without joy ; to have endured a poverty that was uncounter- 
acted by spiritual riches, would be to have been no Christians at all ; 
and in like manner to denounce Popery without love towards Roman 
CathoUcs, or to feel love towards Boman Catholics without denouncing 
Popery; to be high church with reference to order, without being 
evangelical in reference to doctrine ; or to be evangelical in point of 
doctrine, without any sense of order as it respects discipline ; to preach 
free grace without urging Christian practice, or to urge Christian prac- 
tice without the foundation of free grace, &c. &c., indicates an imperfect 
state of Christian character, if it do not necessarily involve vital defect. 
In order, then, that error may be excluded, let conformity with the 
choich in every respect be sought, and when perfectly conformed to the 
churchy we shall then agree with one another, and the divisions which 
spring firom false doctrine be done away. 

Our Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies are the compositions, compila- 
tions, or selections of our reformers. We may be sure they speak what 
their mind really was. Here we have their principles and their feel- 
ings embodied ; here we may learn their character, and discover what 
it was which led them to prefer poverty rather than riches ; the fioggot 
and the stake, rather than luxury and the palace ; death rather than 
life : in the vehemence of their langui^, as well as in the nature of 
their principles, the mystery is developed. Had they been more 
bland, they would have been less determined. Had they been less 
"uncharitable," "abusive," "narrow-minded," "ill-tempered," " fana- 
tical," or " enlhusiastic," — ^for it is in such terms the men who now 
adopt their language and follow in their footsteps are denounced — ^they 
woidd hove been more compliant; we should be slaves, and perhaps 
the world would yet have to learn what liberty was ; it is just because 
they were the characters that their writings exhibit them that we enjoy 
the numerous blessings connected with, and derived from, established 
Protestantism. Be it therefore our care closely to study their writings, 
earnestly to pray for their spirit, which was none other than the spirit 
o£ holiness and truth ; and let us hold up to reprobation the men who 
would presume to set up a different type of theological excellence from 
that vfhieh, derived from them, the refom^d chur^ has handed to us. 

I repeat, then, that the true remedy against the evil of false doc- 
trine in the church is a profound respect for its standards. 

And here let none glory in the concession, that there may be false 
doctrine held by those who are members of our church. What human 
power or wisdom could guard against this ? Who can contrive barriers 
which shall exclude the hypocrite or the pretender? The churdi, 
indeed, were to blame if her system were lax ; if she had not estar 
hiished tests as to soundness of doctrine, and did not compel the can- 
didates for her ministiy to furnish all possiUe security for their moral 
and theological fitness ; but all this she has done, so that if inconsistent 
persons be within her pale, the reproach must be laid upon the corrup- 
tion of homan nature raXb^ than on the chui^h. She ordains^ none 
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to the sacred ministiy who do not solemnly vow " that they trust that 
they are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take opon them that 
office and ministration. {Form of " The ordering of Deacons,'') Not 
only so, she demands a certificate from three beneficed clergymen, 
that they have known the candidate for orders for three years last past, 
and believe him of holy life and conversation. Not only so, she causes 
to be publicly read in the church of the parish where the individual 
has been resident, a notice of his intended ordination, and calls oir 
any who may know cause why he should not be ordained to state it. 
Besides all this, he is subjected to a most rigid examination as to 
his learning and doctrine, by the bishop's examiner ; and at the time 
of his ordination the following form is gcme through : — 

*' The j^rchdeetcon, or the person appointed in his steady shall present 
them that are to receive the order of Priesthood^ and say — 

" Keverend Father in God, I present unto you these persons pre- 
sent, to be admitted to the order of Priesthood. 

"THE BISHOP. 

" Take heed that the persons whom you present unto us be apt and 
meet for their learning and godly conversation, to exercise their 
mimstry duly, to the honour of God and the edifying of his church. 

" The Archdeacon shall answer — 

" I have inquired of them, and also examined them, and find them 
90 to be. 

** Then the Bishop shall say unto the people — 

" Good people, these are they whom we purpose, God willing, to 
receive this day into the holy office of priesthood : for, after due exa- 
mination, we find not to the contrary, but that they be lawfully called 
to their functions and ministry, and that the 7 be persons meet for the 
same. But if there be any of you who knoweth any impediment, or 
notable crime in any of them, for the which he ought not to be received 
into this holy ministiy, let him come forth in the name of God, and 
show what that crime or impediment is. 

^^ And if any great crime or impediment he objected^ the Bishop 
shall surcease from ordering that person, until such time aa the party 
mcused shaU be found clear of that crime.'' 

Wha.t can be more strict than all this ? All sorts of appeals are 
made, all sorts of tests applied, all sorts of investigation entered into, 
no pains neglected in order to secure competent and suitable charae- 
ters. If, notwithstanding, heterodox or unworthy pcM)ple uaiflfwares 
creep in, and the precautions of the church prove firu^iless, it is not 
the system, but human depravity which is to Wa-me. And here I majr 
lemark, that if the people w«re not dead or indifferent, no curraptiofis 
in high places could prevail to injure the church hy the introduction 
of false professors. In a word, if our system were adequately worked 
out, and the people did their duty, we should soon see none but the 
truly worthy placed in positions of ecelesiaatieal power. Tractarianism, 
Arianism, or Unitarianism, would disappear from our borders, and it 
would be the glory of the church, that, not only in the desk, but in 
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the pulpit, the truth in its purest form was proclaimed. So long, 
however, as men exist in the church who cavil at its principles, or do 
not conform to its language, so long there will be weakness and divi- 
sion in the body. The Tractarians would charge Evangelical Church- 
men with a schismatical spirit, and would exonerate themselves from 
the charge ; they would have us to think that, because of their atten- 
lion to Ae letter of rubrics, they are the champions of true church- 
manship, although they are distinctly opposed to the spirit of our 
Liturgy and Homilies, and utterly protest against the letter of them,, 
when that letter denounces Popery. Hence, with all their pretences, 
we are warranted to say, they are not good churchmen ; how, then^ 
can good churchmen be cordially united with them ? How can their 
presence in the church fail to be productive of division ? 

And this is only a particular case ; it applies, however, with equal 
force in every other. If men do not conform in principle, in language, 
in temper, and in tone to the standards of the church, is it any wonder 
that they should be viewed with coldness by those who do? How much 
more, then, if they make conformity with the church's rule a ground 
of offence, if they speak harshly of the man who takes up against 
Popery the language of the church, and acts towards it according 
to the example set by those whom she regards as her light and her 
glory! 

The remedy, then, for division in the church, so far forth as it 
is connected with doctrine, lies in a strict and cordial agreement with 
the formularies of the church. Let there be habitually cultivated 
attachment to the language of the church ; let the man be upheld who 
employs it ; let no authority, however high, l)e regarded as a warrant 
for departing from the church's rule ; let it be the exertion of those 
who wish well to society, to produce a state of public opinion precisely 
accordant with the mind of the church, and disposed to 'regard her 
tone as the very key of excellence ; and thus there will be shut out 
and prevented those heart-burning dissensions, those painful divi- 
sions, through which the church is held up to her enemies as weak 
and contemptible. 

d. The next cause of division in the church is, the corruption of 
the State, 

The Church is united to the State, and the State has, in its posses- 
sion, a considerable portion of the patronage of the church. 

So long as the State was thoroughly Protestant — Protestant in its 
legislature — Protestant in all its functionaries, it was precisely con- 
formed to the church, and its interests would have led it to select for 
high ofl&ce in the church, the men who were most distinctly Protes- 
tant in their character. Statesmen holding their places through the 
prevalence of a Protestant opinion, would.have been anxious to choose, 
for ecclesiastical preferment, those who would appear to have been 
most likely to cultivate in the public mind a high Protestant feeling. 

All this, however, has been chuiged by the constitution of 1829. 
There has been introduced into the State a powerful influence which 
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is hostile to the church. Although Roman Catholics are deprived, by 
the Emancipation Bill, of the power of exercising church patronage,, 
still the Minister of the day can scarcely exercise that patronage him- 
self, without, to a ceitain extent, consulting the tastes and the feelings, 
of his Roman Catholic colleagues, whether in the work of legislation 
or of government. The object of the Minister is to mitigate opposi- 
tion, disarm hostility, and he must be anxious to avoid the annoyance 
that he would experience if taunted with the promotion of *' violent. 
partisans." 

Hence there will be a tendency, on the part of all those who are the 
expectants of promotion, to chime in with the spirit of the times ; thus, 
they will stand aloof from their zealous brethren, they will pronounce 
the man " injudicious" and " rash" who speaks the language of the 
church. Is it not plain that division and weakness must be the. 
result? 

And, then, when men get seated on the episcopal throne, who owe. 
their elevation to a Whig or a Radical government, either being, to a 
great extent, Popish — men pledged to a non-scriptural system of educa- 
tion, or to a system of politics which, however it might be called. 
" liberal and enlightened," is any thing but decidedly Protestant : and 
when such prelates have in their hands the distribution of a large 
measure of patronage, how can they fail to present inducements to tlae 
expectant candidates for preferment to be low in their doctrinal viewF^ 
and thus to stand separated from those of their brethren who cleavo 
with firmness to their religious principles ? 

It may be said, that even during the times of Protestant ascendancy,, 
the patronage of the church was corruptly exercised by governments,, 
that nepotism, or favouritism, or political partisanship, were even then, 
the grounds of preferment in the Church ; and there is no reason why 
we may not admit, that, to a certain extent, this was so, but still there, 
is an immensity of difference between the two cases. In the latter, it 
was human depravity which was at fault ; in the case as it exists, the 
corruption is inherent in the system. In the former state of things 
favouritism must not necessarily have chosen a bad man; at the 
present day, the system renders very difficult the choice of a good onc^ 
In the former ca.se, favouritism may have excluded the legitimate 
claimant ; in the present case, legitimate claims are almost an insur- 
mountable obstacle to success. There may be men of the very highest 
theological excellence, to promote whom would be to renounce political 
power, and to make Uie sacrifice with scarce a hope of its recovery. 

Under such circumstances, it is anything but sui-prising that we 
should see division in the church. How can there be union between 
men, one of whom is looking, perhaps, to O'Connell, another to Lord 
Stanley, another to the Duke of Wellington, and another to some Whig 
prelate for his advancement? Will not every one of these laugh te 
scorn the individual who dreams of succeeding in his profession by the 
maintenance of the spirit which is suitable to it, or the performance of. 
those Protestant duties which it imposes ? 
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What, then, is the remedy for this crying evil ? But two alterna- 
tives present themselves. Either separate Church and State ; let the 
Government cease to have any influence in the appointment of bishops 
and other ecclesiastics ; or else, on the other hand, introduce such a 
reform into the State, as shall make it once again a meet partner for 
the Church. 

Now, the former alternative is revolutionary, and irrespectively of 
this, it is a course that could scarcely be justified on scriptural grounds. 
The latter alternative, therefore, alone remains ; and hence it is our 
duty, with all our heart and soul, to throw ourselves into the work of 
producing such a reform in the State as shall deprive it of its malig- 
nant Popish bias, as shall render it again strictly Protestant. 

It is to this work the Protestant Association has devoted itself. I 
am convinced that it is far from being an impracticable one. Let the 
united Protestants of the three kingdoms stand out in order to fix 
public attention upon the evils that have resulted from the compro- 
mise of Protestant principle in high places, and as this will be the 
fulfilment of sacred duty, they may expect that it will be providentially 
attended with a measure of success, which, perhaps, they could not 
naturally have calculated upon. 

What a very important truth is conveyed in the fact, that the 
strongest ministry which England had seen for a great number of 
years, was utterly broken up the other day by a providential calamity ! 
Irish potatoes proved to be, to a very great extent, infected with a 
disease. The intelligence was conveyed to Whitehall, and this simple 
fact broke up the ministry ! Cabinets and governments are in count- 
less ways the slaves of circumstances, and it is God who is the Ruler 
of these. A combination of events, all of which are under the control 
of Providence, sways public opinion with a potent influence ; cabinets 
are overturned ; united kingdoms fall asunder ; empires are dismem- 
bered ; strong parties are broken up, and those that are weak become 
invested with unhoped-for power. Let us, then, remembering that 
He holds in his hands our destinies, that He doth whatsoever pleaseth 
Him amid the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth, be bold in enterprising great things, and leave the consequences 
to Him. 

In effect, that which alone can produce unity ,is conformity with the 
common standard, the drinking into a common spirit ; and whatever 
does not tend to promote a cordial devotion to that standard — ^whatever 
4oes not tend to lead an individual to see that conformity with that 
spirit is his interest, at the same time that it is his duty, is certain to 
militate against his zeal, and magnify his indifference. Instead, 
therefore, of aiming at the possession of the truth, considering th^t his 
sole object, and feeling that his interests will be furthered in propor- 
tion as truth is surely attained and zealously contended for ; he wiU 
feel that his interests pull in a different direction from truth, and his 
opinions will be likely to be as various as there are degrees between 
truth and error. Now, when a society, such as the clergy constitute, 
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is operated on by a disturbing influence'of the character here described, 
when each man is tempted to a certain measure of compromise in 
order to secure the favour of those who can extend his sphere of influ- 
ence and improve his temporal condition ; is it not obvious, that tliere 
is likely to result a vast amount of variation in opinion, and disagree- 
ment in view ? The consequence will necessarily be, the absence of 
cordiality of feeling, the increase of disunion or division. Such, pre- 
cisely, is the operation of the religious corruption, or to use an 
expression perhaps less offensive, of the admixture of heterogeneous 
religionists (each of them, from his rank, a sort of moral dynast,) 
which has been brought into the State. It is not now religious 
principle, but compromise in religion, that must be looked to as the 
mean, whereby a clergyman may expect to ** get on" in the world ; and 
the said result is, the disunion which we behold, with its miserable 
consequences of weakness, contempt, and overthrow. Can it, then, be 
doubted, that the remedy of the evil is the rectification of the State, 
and that the part of every true Christian is to seek to effect it ? 

8. The third cause of internal divisions I stated to be want of 
Charity — ^the absence of Christian love and trustfulness. 

It may be, perhaps, not improper to remark that the sources of divi- 
sion which I have here described, involve, 1st, a want of faith ; Sndly, 
a want of hope ; and 3rdly, of charity. False doctrine derives from 
deficiency of faith. This is intimately connected with, if it do not 
engender, a want of hope ; it produces a sense of defective power, and 
thence, a disposition to suppose, that in an encounter with an enemy, 
nothing is to be hoped for beyond defeat. Had pure faith generated 
strong hope, the church never would have let go the constitutional 
bulwarks erected by our fathers ; it would have laughed to scorn the 
tiu-eatenings of enemies, and felt confident of success in a struggle 
against them. When we recollect that such a confidence is heaven- 
descended, we need not be surprised that it operates under the divine 
blessing, and that it is certain to issue in success. And, Brdly, it may 
be perhaps said that defective faith, issuing in unsound doctrine, taken 
in connexion with want of hope, originates that which I would next 
remark on, namely, want of charity; and this produces envyings, 
jealousies, emulations, wrath, strife, the lifting up of heart against 
heart, and brother against brother, vdth the same miserable result — 
weakness and division. From this source arises the spirit of clique 
and party that has split up the Protestants of Ireland into almost as 
many sections as there are individuals who can pretend to exert an 
influence upon their petty circles. 

Selfishness is the natural result of want of Christian love. This 
principle of love, it is, which binds the whole church together in the 
bonds of cordial fraternity and holy friendship, which ma^es each man 
seek not his own, but every man another's wealth, (1 Cor. x. 24,) which 
exhibits Christians as actuated by the apostle's precept, and in " honour 
preferring one another." (Rom. xii. 10.) Where this is not the prac- 
tice acted on, there cannot be union. We are to render unto all "their 
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dues," and every man has a claim to due respect. If this be refused 
he has a right to complain, a reason to suppose himself wronged ; and 
when this vents itself, it will be in the language of annoyance and dis- 
content, bringing down upon the church the reproach of weakness 
and division. 

A consideration of the proper remedy for this evil, when it has 
intruded, and for the prevention of its existence at all, will lead to a 
more accurate understanding of its nature and character. 

At such a time as this, in such a country as Ireland, and amid such 
a community as that of Irish Protestants, the form which public exer- 
tion takes, is necessarily that of association. " Many hands make 
light work ; " " Every little makes a mickle," and a thousand such 
vulgar proverbs, mark the common sense of mankind as to the import- 
ance of combination where strength is required. Though we may be 
individually weak, united with our brethren we may compose a body 
that is strong, and calculated to produce great results. Hence, when 
great results are looked for, association is the instrumentality looked 
to. Now here is the place for selfishness. The selfish individual per- 
ceives in the occasion for public exertion, an opportunity for his own 
aggrandisement, a mean for the indulgence of his self-love ; and, 
accordingly, under the pretence of some public exigency, he makes & 
great noise about pati^otism, or humanity, or religion, his countrj-, his 
brethren, or the church ; puts forward great exertions, exhibits great 
ability, lays claim to a character for huge philanthropy, an immense 
measure of Christian charity, while all the time with him the centre 
of motion and the spring of action, are one single thing, namely, 
self. He appeals to the benevolence of the public, he expatiates on 
the claims of humanity, he puffs and he blows, he suc<;eeds in attract- 
ing the attention of the community, he puts into the treasury of his 
organisation a large " rent," and then, does he put it into his own 
pocket ? No, Heaven forbid ! Were he capable of pecculation of that 
sort, he could not command the influence which is the object of his 
ambition ; he has no feelings of the kind ; a paltry, pecuniary advan- 
tage he would not descend to contemplate ; his integrity is unble- 
mished, his trustworthiness unquestionable ; but he acts the part of 
my Lady Bountiful, or of Sir John, of patron-in-chief of all the dis- 
tressed and the necessitous ; he dispenses a secretaryship to one, a 
portership to another, a lectureship to a third, a doctorship to a fourth,. 
a tutorship to a fifth ; and he is gratified by beholding, like callow birds 
in a nest, with their mouths open and their necks upstretched, a whole 
army of hungry expectants, glorifying the skill with which he can 
command public sympathy and public contributions, and reward eveiy 
man who is willing to bow down and render humble allegiance to the 
self-created idol. 

But he can do more than this ; he can not only promote, but exclude. 
He can create a little public of his own, to counteract, if possible, the 
decisions of the public in general ; and by the skilful handling of the 
names of a few manageable patrons, noblemen and others, appear to 
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brand disparagement upon individuals whom he may regard as rivals. 
Now, since it is quite obvious that all this obliquity of view may be 
connected with exertions undeniably excellent, and calculated to be 
exceedingly useful, and that it cannot possibly exist without engender- 
ing feelings of pride and vanity on the one hand, of wrong and injury 
on the other ; and, without totally defiling the nature of the service 
rendered, so far as a heart-seeing God is concerned, how exceedingly 
careful should those who mix themselves up in public exertions be, to 
keep their motives clear, and to allow no precaution to be neglected 
which may cause every individual concerned to understand that there 
is no foul play in the business, no abuse of the sacred names of reli- 
gion and humanity, for the purposes of selfish aggrandisement or the 
promotion of personal glory. " If a man strive for masteries, yet is he 
not crowned unless he strive lawfully." (2 Tim. ii. 5.) If men "preach 
Christ, even of envy and strife," " of contention and not sincerely, sup- 
posing to add affliction to " a brother's " bonds," it is our duty Uierein 
to "rejoice, yea and we will rejoice." (Philippians i, 15 — 18.) Still,. 
though grace working in us may thus constrain, we cannot but feel 
that the ties of aflFection are unbound, the cordialities of brotherhood 
banished, and room for division created. In one word, in all associa- 
tions for Protestant purposes there should be a careful attention to 
affi)rd no just ground of complaint to any one. Every Protestant has 
an interest, direct or indirect, greater or less, in every general Protes- 
tant movement; and he should, unquestionably, be allowed a fair 
opportunity of representing that interest. Thus the general sympathy 
is obtained, occasion for objection done away, and individuals deprived 
of grounds of complaint, or even of cavil. Such considerations as these 
cause me to regard with great satisfaction, the mode in which the 
Protestant Association of Dublin has attained its present strength. 
Previously to its establishment a few friends consulted together as to 
the desirableness of originating a general movement, in order to pro- 
cure the re-adoption of the principles of truth in high places. At the 
request of these individuals a lecture, with open doors, was delivered 
in the Merchants' Hall, explaining the necessity for exertion and the 
natui-e of that which was called for by the times. That lecture wa» 
delivered by the author of the present work, and he suggested that as. 
an eminent clergyman was president of the Protestant Association in 
Liverpool, and another in Manchester, so the presidency of the Dublin 
organisation should be offered to a brother clergyman, who had long 
occupied a very prominent position in the public eye ; that a requisi- 
tion conceived in the most affectionate terms and signed by those who- 
took an interest in the contemplated movement, should be presented 
to this beloved brother. Such a requisition was accordingly prepared, 
very extensively and respectably signed, and I called upon him to 
make known the circumstance, and to request the appointment of 
a time when a deputation might wait upon him to present it. He 
emphatically, though kindly and respectfully, expressed the impossi- 
bility of his compliance ; and suggested that, under the circumstances. 
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it were better that the requisition should not be presented ; a sugges- 
tion whieh for yery obvious reasons was acted on. I was, mjselfi^ 
then requested to occupy the post, but apprehensive of creating a feel- 
ing of jealousy, as well as for other reasons, I declined, and it was ulti- 
matel J judged best that we should proceed without giving singular 
prominency to any individual. 

A plan of op^ation being therefore concluded on, and a form of 
society chosen, a public meeting of all Protestants was called by requi- 
sition, and was held in the Merchants' Hall, on Friday, the ^3rd of 
i^ril, 1841. On this occasion, also, the doors were thrown wide open, 
and admission was refused to no one. A considerable number of 
clei^ attended, and a series of resolutions were passed constitutiiig 
the A8Sociati<m. The second resolution thus developed the principles 
of the body : — ^That the object of this Association shall be to endeavour, 
with the c^vine blessing, to arouse the dormant spirit of Protestantism 
amongst the wco'king-classes of this city, and to impress upon all the 
necessity of using every lawful exertion to resist the encroachments of 
the Church of Rome, and in a Christian spirit to endeavour to coo- 
tince ibe members of that church of the dangerous errors and soc^ 
ctestroying principles of their system, and of the life-giving efficacy o£ 
Pirotestant truth." A committee was then and there chosen, which 
comprised all the clergy present, and by a standing law of the Associa- 
tion, which has always been in force, every clerical subscriber is 
entitled to attend and vote at the meetings of the committee. The 
most careful attention has been constantly given, to guard against 
the spirit of clique or party. To the general meetings of the body on 
important occasions invitations are issued, in the distribution of which 
there is a jealous anxiety to avoid neglecting individuals because of 
private pique or party animosity. I feel mysdif warranted to say, that 
the one sin^e wish of the whole body is to unite all- Protestants toge- 
ther, to exclude none, to bury the recollection of dissensions or dis- 
agreements, and to make the governing spirit and guide of the 
Association sound Protestant feeling and Protestant principle, both of 
the highest tone and character. At first the Association was denomi- 
nated "Operative," because it was felt that there had not been 
present at its formation an adequate representation of the higher 
ranks, and therefore it was judged more honest, correct, and proper 
to take an humbler name, than to misrepresent as general that which 
could scarcely be so denominated. But as the Association grew' and 
drafted into it members and supporters from every rank, and when it 
was found that the exclusive name caused some to stand aloof, or at 
least afforded them an excuse for doing so, it was judged proper to 
give the body a general denomination. As this, however, was felt to 
be a step that might seem to compromise the Protestants of Dublin, 
these were all particularly invited to attend a special general meeting 
of the Association on the 21st of August, 1845, at which meeting all 
persons who might feel themselves concerned in the step were allowed 
to express their sentiments ; the exclusive term was abandoned on 
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that occasion, and the denomination of the body generalised. I cannot 
conceive a fairer mode of constructing a body to express the Protestant 
opinions of the Irish metropoHs. Here there has been manifested an 
anxious desire to avoid the creation of division — to steer clear of offer* 
ing oiBfence or slight to any person or any party; and I feel convinced 
that until a similar rule govern every Protestant movement, there will 
be disaffection and disgust in our body, and as the result, disunion and 
its accompanying weakness. 

It will, perhaps, be thought not unimportant at such a time as this, 
when vast exertions are demanded at the hands of Protestants, to have 
opened a discussion as to the nature of legitimate public movement. 
The Protestants of Ireland, and indeed of the United Kingdom, were 
for a long time so securely hedged in by their legal privileges that the 
necessity for confederation was not laid upon them. The system of 
aggressive agitation that has been kept up by their adversaries has 
rendered those adversaries adepts in the art. From this they derive 
no small advantage. It is essentially requisite that we should begin 
to learn not merely the principles of the warfare which we should carry 
on, and the objects for which we should contend, but the mode in 
which we should maintain the contest. If, while we assail the enemy, 
we create divisions in our own body, we shall vnth one hand be 
undoing the good which we are endeavouring to effect with the 
other. 

It has been lately stated by a person of very great pretensions to 
authority, that all interference of the people with religious questions, 
when such interference is conducted irrespectively of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, is wrong ; that it involves an imperium in imperioy and is 
schismatical in its nature. T trust, however, that it will be a very long 
while before the Protestant public gives its assent, or anything like its 
assent, to such a principle. It would bring us back to JPopish bondage ; 
it would amount to a relinquishment of our most cherished liberties. 
Why, what is our whole social system but one of imperia in imperies ? 
The aristocracy constitutes an imperium within the imperio of the 
monarchy ; the same may be said of the Commons with respect to the 
Lords ; and the disfranchised people, the masses possessing their pri- 
vileges of petition and remonstrance, and others of a highly-valuable 
nature constitute a great imperium in the midst of each of the other 
imperies. It is by mutual check and counter-check that the whole 
system works on so well. The general good imperatively demands the 
free expression of sentiment on the part of the various sections of 
society, and he that would impede it shows that he but little appre- 
ciates the most important elements in the imperial greatness of Britain. 
The essence of true religion consists in a divine influence upon the 
soul conferring upon all true Christians wisdom and knowledge on 
moral subjects. The free expression of such wisdom and such know- 
ledge is highly calculated to subserve the public good. Instead, 
therefore, of throwing impediments in its way, let it be our object to 
facilitate it, and to make the codes, as well of law as of equity, which 
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should govern the construction and working of public bodies, plain 
and common, in order that thereby public opinion may be rectified* 
pressing evils done away, and the general happiness promoted by the 
prevalence of justice and of truth. 

** The lion and the unicorn fightine for the crown. 
Up starts the little dog and knocks them all down.** 

Such is the rhyme of the nursety upon the royal arms of England, 
and a very lively picture of those arms it presents. Query : Are not 
those arms a symbolical representation of our constitution ? I know 
nothing at all about heraldry — the principles which have originated 
it, or the laws which govern it ; it does not, however, require learning 
of any sort to see, if not a designed symbolical representation of moral 
principles in this heraldic device, something very like it. 

The Crown is the great object brought before the mind's eye. It has 
two supporters ; the first, the unchained British lion, whose strength 
is lodged in its huge powei-s, its vast energy. Here we have the people. 
They are untrammelled by conventionalities, their power derives not 
from the weapons that they wield, but from the might of their own 
hands, and the thunders of their roar. The second supporter is the 
unicorn. Grace and beauty display themselves in its form. Without 
the strength of its compeer, as far as it regards brute force, the swift- 
ness of motion of which it is capable, and the formidable horn in its 
forehead, invest it with, perhaps, scarcely less power. This is the 
aristocracy. The very nature of the beast is rich ; its hoofs and horn 
are silver, and mark the splendid coronet which encircles the neck; 
but what seems its object? To hold a chain which binds its wearer to 
the throne. Trammels that cannot be shaken off, connected with the 
very splendour of their position, impede the liberty of the nobles. To 
their rank and station there are affixed forms of the most stringent 
character. But what do we see *? The lion even on the crown itself I 
Would it not appear to indicate the sovereignty of public opinion ? 
Whatever may be the merits of this application, it is a tmth unques- 
tionable, that a prime consideration is due to the sense of the commu- 
nity — of the masses. 

Here, in Ireland, for example, what would the Protestant gentry be 
without the people ? Do they imagine for a single moment, that if 
the British government became convinced of the fact, that there was 
no commanding Protestant power in Ireland, no Protestant popula- 
tion, that, in fact, the Protestants of Ireland consisted in a staff of 
landholders, noblemen, and gentiemen — do the gentry imagine, I say,, 
that if this were the case, the government would hesitate one single 
moment to grant every demand that OConnell could make, to knock 
down the church, to establish Popery — aye, and to. distribute the 
green acres among the O'Rourkc s and OTlaherties? If they imagine 
any thing different, they never entertained a more vain imagination in 
the whole course of their existence. The might of Protestantism in 
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Ireland, under t>od, res^s in the people; and expediency no less than 
principle, propriety not less than the necessities of the case, should 
render it essential that those who would move in the furtherance of 
of the Protestant cause, or for the support of Protestant interests, 
should pay a great deference to the wishes, the feelings, the principles, 
the opinions, nay, to the prejudices of the people. If this be not done, 
jealousies and disgust will be certain to spring up — division and weak- 
ness to be the consequences. There must be no lifting up of one above 
another ; there must be no paltry partialities ; there must be no draw- 
ing-room exclusiveness ; there must be no saying, " We will have no 
Orange ribbons, no Orange lilies, no Kentish fire !" All such stuff as 
this is an encroachment on popular prerogative. These men would 
shave the lion, and make him " roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove." The spirit of clique and party is odious and insufferable ; it 
involves a distinct absence of Christian charity, and cannot be suffi- 
ciently deprecated. In order, then, that there may be perfect unani- 
mity among Protestants, let every man— every section of men — every 
Protestant party, have fair play. What was it that overturned the 
dynasty of King Saul ? It was paltry jealousy ; perhaps I should 
rather say, malignant envy. " * Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands,' and what can he have more but the king- 
dom ? And Saul eyed David from that day and forward." (1 Sam. 
xviii. 9.) Sure I am that all sections of the Protestant public are 
deserving of trust and confidence ; in proportion, therefore, as they feel 
this, will they feel wounded at any hesitation that may be evinced in 
the concession of it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE — THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR PRINCIPLE. 

Thus, reader, I have cleared the way. 

You now know what Popery is. In point of doctrine, it is Apostasy. 
In point of position in our country, it constitutes a schism. 

You now know what our church is. It is the true Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Ireland. You see how our divisions may be 
healed. You perceive that if scope were given to the gifts of the laity 
within the church, the occasion for separation would be done away, the 
sources of division would be dried up, and all Protestants soon would 
have not only one spirit, but form one body. You likewise understand 
the means whereby the divisions that exist within ourselves may be 
banished. 

Well, what is the conclusion of the whole matter? It is this— 
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You shall join me in the struggle that I am carrying on, in order to 
have the sound views which I have laid down practically acted on and 
carried out, hoth in Church and State. 

You perceive that there never was a nohler cause than that which is 
committed to us ; we have in every thing truth on our side. 

Our church is the true church, the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of Ireland, planted by St. Patrick, and by the grace and power 
of God preserved unto the present day. The church has been horribly 
plundered— its property vilely squandered. Proper efforts alone are 
necessary to procure restitution and to disperse the den of thieves who 
gorge and batten upon the spoils. 

An Act of Parliament, to be sure, warrants the robbery, nay, has 
incorporated the robbers for the purpose of its perpetration. Hence, 
it cannot be designated crime, nor visited as such ; but, in the sight of 
Heaven, the deeds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are iniquitous, 
and under the guilt of their iniquity the nation lies. 

What, then, are we to do ? 

We are incessantly to proclaim to the State, in the ears of the 
Queen and of our legislators, that being united with the church, it is 
their primary duty to work out the principles of the church ; that 
Popery is the source of all the evils of Ireland, that Protes- 
tantism effectually carried out would remove those evils. We are 
to call upoil them to act consistently with the principles of the 
religion which they have established, and to aid the church in the 
work of teaching down, preaching down, and proclaiming down, 
Popeiy. We are to point out to them the principles which they have 
themselves taught us, and to demand that they will either act on them, 
or relinquish a union that they are unfit for, and cease to corrupt 
the church. Hear how the church herself speaks with respect to the 
duty of Christian rulers — 

" It is written in the Book of Numbers, the 23rd chapter, that there 
was no idol in Jacob, that there was no image seen in Israel, and that 
the Lord God was with the people. Where note, that the true 
Israelites, that is, the people of God, have no images among them, 
but that God was with them, and that, therefore, their enemies cannot 
hurt them, as appeareth in the process of that chapter. And as con- 
cerning images already set up, thus saith the Lord in Deuteronomy, 
* Overturn their altwns and break them to pieces, cut down their groves, 
bum their images, for thou art an holy people unto the Lord;' (Deu- 
teronomy, vii. 12) ; and the same is repeated more vehemently again 
in the twelfth chapter of the same book. Here note what the people 
of God ought to do to images where they find them. But lest any 
private persons, upon colour of destroying images, should make any 
stir or disturbance in the commonwealth, it must always be rememr 
bered, that the redress of such public enormities pertaineth to the 
magistrates and such as be in authority only, and not to private 
persons : and, therefore, the good kings of Juda — ^Asa* Hezekiah» 
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Josaphat, and Josias — are highly commended for the breaking down 
and destroying of the altars, idols, and images, (1 Kings xv., 2 Chrdnicles 
xiv., XV., xxxi.,) and the Scriptures declare that they specially in that 
point did that which was right before the Lord. And, contrariwise, 
Jeroboam, Achab, Joas, and other princes, which either set up or suf- 
fered such altars or images undestroyed, are by the Word of God re- 
ported to have done evil before the Lord. And if any, contrary to the 
commandment of the Lord, will needs set up such altars or images, or 
suffer them undestroyed amongst them, the Lord himself threateneth 
in the Ist chapter of the Book of Numbers, and by his holy prophets 
Ezekiel, Micah, and Habakkuk, that he will come himself and pull 
them down." (Numbers i„ Micah i., Habakkuk ii.) And how he 
will handle, punish, and destroy tlie people that so set up, or suffer 
such altars, images, or idols undestroyed, he denounceth by his 
prophet Ezekiel in this manner: *I myself,' saith the Lord, *wiU 
bring a sword over you to destroy your high places : I will cast down 
your altars, and break down your images ; your slain men will I lay be- 
fore your gods, and the dead carcases of the children of Israel wiU 
I cast before their idols ; your bones will I strew round about your 
altars and dwelling places, your cities shall be desolate, the hill 
chapels laid waste, your altars destroyed and broken, your gods cast 
down and taken away, your temples laid even with the ground, your own 
works clean rooted out, your slain men shall lie amongst you that ye 
may learn to know how that I am the Lord,' and so forth to the chapter's 
end, worthy with diligence to be read ; that they that be near shall 
be far off with the pestilence ; they perish with the sword, they that 
that flee into holds or wildernesses with hunger ; and if any be yet 
left, that they shall be carried away prisoners to servitude and bond- 
age. So that if either the multituae or plainness of the places might 
make us to understand, or the earnest charge that God giveth in the 
said place move us to regard, or the horrible plagues, punishments, 
and dreadful destruction threatened to such worshippers of images or 
idols, setters up or maintainers of them, might engender any fear in 
our hearts, we would once leave and forsake this wickedness, being 
in the Lord's sight so great an offence and abomination. Infinite 
places almost might be brought out of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testaiment concerning this matter, but these few, at this time, shall 
serve for all. 

'* You will say, peradventure, these things pertain to the Jews ; 
what have we to do with them ? Indeed they pertain no less to us 
Christians than to them."— Hbw% on Peril of Idolatry, 

I entreat attention to the principle set forth in this passage. Mark, 
well ! it states, first, that the destruction of Idolatry is Ihe duty of 
the people ; " * Overturn their altars and break them to pieces, bum 
their images ; for thou art an holy people unto the Lord.' (Deut. vii.) 
Here note what the people of God ought to do to images where they 
find them." Thus does this State document, beyond any manner of 
doubt or misapprehension, lay down before us the duty of Christian 
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people with respect to idolatry. Now, I shall not insist upon the 
verbal or literal interpretation ; I shall not say that we are, vi etmtnis, 
to enter into Popish chapels, and proceed with our own hands to the 
destruction of idols and images. But I will take the spiritual inter- 
pretation, and I will say, that this passage renders imperative upon us 
the utterance of loud, decided, and uncompromising protest against 
Popish idolatry, in all places where it is perpetrated, and both in 
season and out of season. This at the very least it does. I will not 
take upon me to say that it does not warrant a great deal more ; but 
so far its warrant most assuredly goes. To denounce Popish idolatry 
in meetings, in publications, by placards, and, when Providence makes 
it proper, vivd voce^ too, in the-eai's of those whom it may concern, 
this, as we are here taught, is Christian duty. We are informed 
further, in the second place, that, inasmuch as the performance of this 
duty may be more effectually, and in a more orderly manner, accom- 
plished by the government, they should accordingly take it up. Now, 
if the government fulfilled this duty, Popery, beyond any manner of 
doubt, would speedily perish out of Ireland. To illustrate what I say, 
suppose the following proclamation issued by the Qu6en : — 




A PKOCLAMATION, 

Victoria E. 

Being by God's ordinance, according to our just title, Defender of 
the Faith, and Supreme Governor of the Church, within these our 
dominions, WE hold it most agreeable to this our royal office, and our 
own religious zeal, to maintain the people committed to our charge in 
unity of true religion, and not to suffer them, without our princely 
admonition, to be led astray from the truth that can save their souls, 
into the vain delusions, dangerous errors, and foul idolatries of the 
apostate Church of Rome, which not only lead them away from Christ 
their only Saviour, but nourish faction both in the Church and Com- 
monwealth, We have, therefore, upon mature deliberation, and with 
the advice of so many of our Bishops as might conveniently be called 
together, thought fit to make the declaration follovring : — 

That the Articles of the Church of England, which have been 
allowed and authorised heretofore, and which our Clergy generally 
"have subscribed unto, do contain the true doctrine of the Church of 
England, agreeable to God's Word ; that these Articles declare that 
'*' the sacrifices of masses are blasphemous fables and dangerous de< 
ceits," and that " the offering of Christ once made, is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
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world, botli original and actual, and there is none other satisfaction 
for sin but that alone ;" (Art xxxi. ;J that " the cup of the Lord is not 
to be denied to the lay people ; for ooth the parts of the Lord's Sacra- 
ment, by Christ's ordinance and commandment, ought to be ministered 
to all Christian men alike;" (Art. xxx. ;) that '* transubstantiation, or 
the change of the substance of bread and wine in the Supper of the 
Lord, cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions ;" (Art xxviii. ;) thatN* the Romish 
doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration 
as well of Images as of Relics, and also invocation of Saints, is a 
foul thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God ;" (Art. xxii. ;) 
that " the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith;" (Art. xix. ;) that 
*^ the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of Great 
Britain and Ireland." (Art. xxxvii.) 

On these grounds, We do hereby warn and admonish all our loving 
subjects, and more especially the natives and inhabitants of our king* 
dom of Ireland, to withdraw themselves from the ministrations of the 
Popish priests, schismatically intruding into that kingdom for the 
distraction of the minds of our loving subjects, the propagation of the 
blasphemies of the great Roman Antichnst, and of the destructive 
idolatries by him maintained and sent abroad ; and We do exhort them 
to come for instruction to the learned ministers of the Church of Ire- 
land, whose duty it is to explode the errors by which any of our lovinj 
subjects in Ireland may, through Popish schismatics, be beguiled, an( 
to establish and confirm them in Christian truth. 

Grievous as those errors are, and pernicious in their consequences, 
inasmuch as they may, through human weakness and infirmity, have 
taken hold upon the conscience of many of our loving subjects, We 
deem ourselves not called upon absolutely to prohibit the schismatical 
and heretical Romish services within our dominions. It is our royal 
wish that the rights of conscience in religious matters should be 
respected, even when the conclusions that govern conscience are erro- 
neous, still we do hold it a paramount duty, at least to denounce Apos* 
tasy. Heresy, and Schism, and to warn all those whom they may lead 
astray, of their pernicious nature, character, and consequences. 

On the premises we do, as aforesaid, hereby call upon all our loving 
subjects in Ireland, to abandon the apostate and schismatical Church 
of Rome, and attach themselves to the Ancient, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church of Ireland, with the Catholic Church of England by 
law united and incorporate. 

Given at our court, at St. James's, in the ninth year of our reign. 

What should hinder the publication of such a royal proclamation 
as the above ? Indeed, much of it is in the very words of the Royal 
proclamations which will be found prefixed to the articles in the Book 
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6f Common Prayer. Could the military be better employed than in 
holding such a document inviolate on Sundays and holidays, before 
the door of OTery Popish chapel in Ireland? If this were done, sooa 
would the assassination of our gentiy cease ; soon would life and pro- 
perty be secure in Ireland; soon would the idols be flung to the moles 
and to the bats, the clouds of Popish darkness flee away, and happiness 
be found within eveiy cottage in the land. I design the above, however, 
as a mere specimen of the legitimate working out of the church and 
state principle. Why should we not have didactic proclamations ? If 
they were proper at the era of the Reformation, why not now ? The 
Soman Catholics of Ireland would hear them — ^they would require 
iheir priests to answer them, they would perceive their inability to do 
80, and they would, by God*s grace, abandon Popish idolatry, error, 
and apostasy. Why not didactic acts of parliament ? Acts of parlia- 
ment and proclamations inculcating troth, exposing and denouncing 
error ? I repeat the question, — ^in God's name, why not ? Parliament 
warrants and commands announcements as to railroads, turnpike- 
foads, highroads, and byeroads, should it condescend to such compa- 
ratively indifferent sulgects, and see, without an effort to counteract the 
evU, a whole nation led blindfold by apostate priests in the broad road 
ihat.leadeth to destruction. Such a didactic act of parliament in part 
is the 13th of the 28th of Henry the Eighth, which is as follows :«— 

^^An Act against the Authority of the Bishop of Rome, Hot. Pari. 

cap. 23. 

' Forasmuch, as notwithstanding the good and wholesome laws, ordinances, and 
itatates heretofore made, enacted, and established by the Kind's highness, oar most 
gracioas Sovereign Lord, and by the whole consent of this hi^ court of Parliament, 
for the extirpation, abolition, and extinguishment ont of this land of the pretended 
power and usurped authority of the Bishop of Rome (by some called the Pope) used 
within the same, which did obfiiscate and wrest God's Holy Word and Testament a 
long season from the spiritual and tme meaning thereof to his worldly and carnal 
affection, as pomp, gloiy, ararice, ambition, and tyranny, covering and shadowing 
tlie same wim hJs human and crafty devices, traditions, and inventions set f(uth 
under the doak of virtue, only to promote and establish his dominion as well both 
upon the souls and bodies as also upon the temporal goods of all Christian people, 
exduding not mdu Christ out of his kinadom and rule of man*s soul as much as ihsjf 
inghty but also other temporal Kings and Winces out of their dominions, which they 
onght to have by Grod's law, upon the bodies and goods of their subjects, whereby 
he did not only rob the Kin^s Majesty, being only the supreme head of the 
realm of England, and of this his land of hreiand immediately under God, of his 
lienor, right, and pre-eminence due unto him by the law of God, but also spdled 
this his l^d of Ireland yearly of umnmerable treasure, and besides the losses of the 
same, deceived the Kmfs kving and obedient subjects, persuading to them hy his 
hiwSf hvUs^ and other his deceivaUe means^ such as dreams^ vanities^ and fantasies^ 
as by the same many of them were seduced and conveyed unto superstitious and erro- 
Tieous opinions^ so that the King's Majesty, the Lords spiritnal and temporal, and the 
Commons, in this land being overwearied and fatigued with tin experience of 
the infinite abominations ana mischief proceeding qf his impostures and crafty 
coloured deceits^ to the great damages of sotds, bodies^ and goods, were forced of 
necessity for the public weal of this land to exclude that foreign pretended 
power, jurisdiction, and authority used and usurped within this said land, and to 
devise such remedies for their relief in the same as doth not only redound to the 
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Ikmoar of Grod, the high pruse and adTBneemeiit of the Eing'B Majesty, and of this 
his land, but also to iod great and esdmaUe utility of the same: which said good 
and whi^esome laws notwithstanding, so made and heretofore established, it is oom« 
to the knowledge of the King's Highness, and also to divers and many of his loving, 
fkithfnl, and ol^dient subjects, how that divers seditions and contentions persons, 
being hnps of the said Bishop of Borne, and of his see, and in heart members of his 
pretended monarchy, do in coven and eteewhore, as they dare, whiter, incoleate, 
preach, and persuade, and from time to tune instil, into the ears and heads of the poor, 
simple, and unlearned people, the advancement and continuance of the said bishop's 
fluned and pretended authority, pretending the same to have its ground and original of 
God^s laWf whereby the opinions of many be suspended, their judgments corrupted 
and deceived, and diversity in opinions augmented and increased, to the great dis^ 
pleasure ofjimighty God, the high discontentation of our said most dread sovereign 
liOrd, and ^ interruption of Cft6 unUy^ hoe, charity, concord, and agreement that ought 
to he in a Christian region and congreg(ttion : for avoiding whereof and of all sa<^ 
seditions persons as be the means and aodiors of sneh iaoonvenieBeeB, be it enacted, 
ordained, and establLG^ed, by the King our soverei^ lord, and the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
authority of the same. That if any person or persons dwelling, denurring, inhabit- 
ing, or resident within this land, of what estate, dignity, pre-eminence, order, degree, 
or condition soever he or tliey be, after the first day of November, which shall be in 
tbe year of our Lord €k>d a thousand five himcbned sev^i and thuiy, shall by 
^mtmg, cyphering, printing, preadung* or teadaoaig, or by aay deed or act, obsti- 
nately, or malidoasly hold or stand with to extol, set forth, maintain, or defend the 
authority, jurisdiction, or power of the Bishop of JB^ome or of his see, heretoforo 
claimed,used,orusurped within tfaisUmd, or by any pretence obstittately or maUcioiuly 
inreot anydung far me extolling, advancement, setting liupth, maintwianoc^ or de^ 
fenoe of ttte same, or any part thereof ot by any preknee obatinatoly or snaiieioufily 
attribnte any Manner or jnrisdictioD, jHBthority, or pce-«iBaBMoe to ti» said see o£ 
Borne, or toany bishop of the same see for the tisM beittg,irithhi this land, that 
ihea every sudi person or persons so doing or offending, their aiders^ assistants, 
comforters, abettors, procurers, maintaiaen, fanroiurars, eoncealors, counselloxa, md 
erery of them, being thereof lawfully ooBTicted aeeordiag to the hnrs of this land, 
for eveiy eodi default and offnce ahall incor and nm into'the dangen, penabiea, 
pains, and forfeitBres ordaiiwd and pnyrided l^- the statate ot pioyision and premn- 
nire made in the zvi. year of the reign of the noble and viUiani Frinee Hing Biehard 
the Second, against sudi as attempt, procure, or mal» provkion to the see of Bome 
or elsewhere, by any thine or Ibings to &e deacog^tkm or contrary to ike prerogative 
royal, or jurisdicti<» of mt «sown and digmiy of the seafan of £nc^d,ihe laws, 
customs, and usages of this land.'' 

I approve of eyery part of the above but tiie penalty. Let our Legis^ 
lation, when the sanction of the law comes to be stated, run thus : — 

'' Be it therefore enacted, that a Board of Commissioners be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to prepare mae and godly admonitions to the 
people, and such admonitions as shall be calculated to c^n their eyes 
to the delusions practised on them, and that these admonitions be pro- 
mulgated in the form of proclamations and otherwise^ as it maj 
seem good to the same Boftrd ; and be it enacted, lliat they be sup- 
plied to the incumbents of the yarions parishea «f . Irdlaad, who 
shall have the same extensively posted, and otherwise distributed, 
through their various districts ; and be it further enacted, that should 
any incumbent have reason to believe that the said godly admonitions, 
manifestoes, or proclamations, would be torn down or defaced bj 
evil-disposed or PopidJy-affected persons, in order that bj such de- 
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ftoement the truth and substance of said admonitions should not reach 
and take hold on the minds and understandings of the people, that 
upon such incumbent going before the next magistrate, and making a 
declaration to the aboye effect, and claiming the assistance of the police 
or the military to preserve inviolate such admonitions or proclamations, 
at such times and places as they may be most likely to meet the view 
of her Mijesty^s Roman Catholic subjects, that such magistrate shall 
be bound to supply an adequate force for the aforesaid purpose," &c., 
ice. 

Let there be no penalty on heresy — no punishment for Popery ; but 
let there be an unflinching denunciation of every moral and spiritual 
«Yil. 

I hereby submit a copy of an instrument directed to the Archbishop 
of Canterbuxy by the Pnvy Council in the reign of Edward the Sixth — 

I.ETTEB OF THE COUNCIL SENT TO THE ABCHBTSHOF OF CANTERBURY 
FOR THE ABOLISHING OF IMAGES. 

After our right hearty commendations to yonr good lordship : whereas, now of 
late, in the long's majesty's yisitations, among other eodly iDJnnctions commanded 
to he generaUy ohserred thnmgh all parts of this his highness's realm, one was set 
forth for the taking down of all such ima^ as had at any time been abused wiUi 
pilgrimaees, offerings, and censings ; albeit, that this said injunction hath in many 
parts of wis realm Iwen qnietly obeyed and executed, yet in many other places much 
sfarife haih arisen, and daily ariseth, and more and more increaseth, about the execu- 
tion of the same $ some men being so superstitions, or rather wilful, as they would, 
by their good wUI, retain all such images stiU, although they have been most mani* 
UgAy abused. And in some places al^ the images which, by the said injunctions, 
were taken down, are now restored and set up again ; and almost in every place is 
•contention for images whether they have been abused or not And while these men 
go on both rides, contending whether this or that image hath been offered unto, 
EiBBed, censed, or othenrise iS>used, proceedings have in some places taken place in 
>'8adi sort, as further inconreniences are like to ensue, if remedy be not found m time. 
Cottridering, therefore, that almost in no place of this realm is any sure quietness, 
but where Sl images are dean taken away, and pulled down already, to the intent 
4hat all contention in ev^ put of the realm for this matter may be put down, and 
that the lively image of Chnst should not contend with the dead images, which are 
things not necessary, and without which the churches of Christ continued most godly 
^ar many years, we have thought good to satisfy unto you, that his highness's plea- 
sure, with the advice and consent of us, the lord protector and the rest of the council, 
is, that immediately upon the sight hereof, with as convenient diligence as you may, 
you shall not only give orders Uuit all the images remaining in any church or chapel 
wiUiin yonr diocese, be removed and taken away, but also by your letters, signify 
nnto ihe rest of the bishops within your province his highness's pleasure, for the like 
order to be given by them, and every one of them, within their several dioceses. 
And in the execution hereof, we require both ^ou and the rest of said bishops to use 
such foreright, as that the same may be qmetly done, with as good satisfaction 
of the people as may be. Thus fare your good lordship heartily well 

From Somerset-place, the 1 1th February, 1548. — Foxe's 'Book ofMartyrs^ Book 9« 

Here is a most important document. 

The case, however, of Boman Catholic ch&pels at the present day, is 
essentially distinct from that of those referred to. They were then con- 
nected with the State ; their ministers were under the power of bishops 
who could be influenced, if not controlled, by the government ; they 
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are now independent foundations. To pass a decree that the images 
which they contain should be dealt with in the above fashion, wotdd, 
at least in point of equity, seem to be a questionable proceeding. But 
there can be no reason why the idolatry practised in them should not 
be denounced — why the people should not be warned against it. Such 
denunciation in tibese days would constitute as effectual a remedy as 
the destruction and removal of images constituted in those of Edward 
the Sixth. Let there be no interference with the right of reply ; truth 
requires nothing but a free course for itself; its innate vigour is quite . 
sufficient to make it, without the application of any violence, more 
than a match for error. 

Such is the legislation that the evils of Ireland cry out for. Such 
is that which should consistently be promoted by a State united to the 
church as ours is, and such is that accordingly which Protestants 
should unite to petition for.. It is quite obvious that Boman Catholics 
are not qualified for judging of the propriety of such laws ; they cannot 
but be hostile to their enactment. Hence it follows, as an unquestion* 
able consequence, that they should not, in our constitution, be admitted 
as members of the Legislature. It would be quite absurd to call their 
exclusion a grievance. It might as well be called a grievance to 
exclude Roman Catholic priests from being appointed as ministers in 
the Protestant church, as to exclude them from being legislators in a 
constitution in which the State, being united with the Protestant 
Church, is called upon to enact Protestant laws. I do not injure a 
man, nor oppress him, if I refuse to employ him as a gardener or a 
land-steward when I know, and when he knows himself, that the only- 
art with which he is acquainted is shoemaking ; or if I refuse to employ 
one as a writing-clerk, when he is competent to the fulfilment of no» 
other function than that of a day-labourer. The analogy holds good- 
all through the business of human life. 

Let us, then, be consistent ; let us carry out our constitution ; and 
let all Protestants unite, in order to insist on this being done. I have 
not the least possible doubt, but if the Protestants of Ireland did this, 
they would succeed in their demands. 

If the government positively determine to act inconsistently with 
the constitution, to treat all religions as alike, to make no distinction 
between truth and falsehood, between Protestantism and Popery, they 
should certainly renounce all connexion with the church. It is mon* 
strous to say that men should have the appointment of our bishops, 
who are not animated with a lively zeal for the truth of our principles. 
It is a frightful thing to see a consideration for what Mr. O'Connell may 
think, or for what Mr. Hume may think, or for what Mr. Ward or any 
other enemy of the church may think, influencing the decision as to 
who may be our bishops, dignitaries, or other ministers. If the govern- 
ment be not animated by a paramount anxiety for the advancement of 
the best interests of the church, — and this they cannot be understood to 
be if they themselves be created by an influence which is even par- 
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tially hostile to ike church, — in that case, they certainly are unfit to 
exercise a control over the church's interests, and reform is loudly 
called for. Should this be impossible, the separation of Church and 
State is die alternative. I hold it to be the duty of a Christian patriot, 
who should " not be given to change," to seek for the correction of the 
abuses which corript our system and impede its working, rather than 
for the revolution of that system itself. Hence it is, that I call for the 
consistent carrying out of old and acknowledged principles, rather than 
for the adoption of new ones. 

Popeiy is a paramount evil ; so it is described in the Word of God ; 
as such it is spoken of by our church. No course of political conduct 
can be right that does not treat it accordingly. Can anything be more 
monstrous than the inculcation by law of principles that are false and 
antichristian — ^principles which, in their practical results, must be 
hostile to the peace, as they are inconsistent with the virtue, the 
honour, and the vdsdom of a people ? 

Think of Sir James Graham, the other day, saying (as it is reported) 
in parliament, in terms that implied eulogy and involved the idea that 
Ireland was benefited by the circumstance that " the Boman Catholic 
religion possessed an unmarried clergy, who devoted much of their time 
to Uie assistance of the poor (hear)" ; nay, why not " hear, hear, and 
loud cheers?" Surely, one cold " hear," after a slap at the ''cormorant 
parsons," and their houses full of children, and, at the same time, a 
very handsome piece of blarney for the *' self-denying" celibates, the 
^devoted" and "charitable" "unmarried clergy of the church oi 
Borne," was a very poor allowance, and shows either that the house 
was disgracefully apathetic, or that the Jesuit reporter — ^for, be it un- 
derstood, that the Jesuits take right good care to have the chief supply 
of this important department— forgot his cue, and neglected to put 
sufficient emphasis on the consistent language of the Home Secretary ; 
think, I say, of Sir James Graham eulogising the celibacy of the Bo- 
man Catholic clergy 1 What, sir, a feature of the Popish system, on 
which God Almighty has entailed his curse, which he has placed on 
perpetual record as a dark character of that apostasy which is the very 
abomination that maketh desolate — this it is which you presume to 
make the subject of your praise ! * The God of heaven informs us that 
he will pour down his vengeance upon the society where Popery pre- 
vails ; that he vrill straiten the apostate community in every direction ; 
that the curse shall be on their basket and on their store, upon their 
outgoing and upon their incoming, and upon every thing that they 
set their hand on for to do. (Deut. xxviii.) And yet here is a British 
minister, a professed Protestant, who recognises with approbation the 
mark of apostasy, and evidently supposes that the difference in expen- 
diture which the political economists may determine to result from 
the support of a married and a bachelor priesthood, may constitute a 
counterpoise to the wrath of the Almighty. " The Lord will make 
thy plagues wonderful, and the plague of thy seed, even great plagues, 

* See Appendix. 
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and of long continuance. Thou shalt carry much seed into the field, 
aind 8halt gather but little in- The Lord shall smite thee with pesti- 
ienoe, and with a fever, and with blasting, and with mildew ; thine oX 
shall be slain before thine eyes, and thou shalt not eat thereof. The 
fruit of thy land, and all thy labour, shall a nation which thou knowest 
not eat up, and thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed alway. And 
thou shalt grope at noonday, as the blind gropeth in darkness, and 
thou shalt not prosper in thy ways !" Thus saith the Lord. "Tush," 
saith Sir James Graham, "who cares for that? If the priests be 
idolaters in point of principle, still they are fakirs in point of practice ; 
although they are apostates they are bachelors, and have plenty of 
spare coppers for the victims on whom they entail the indignation of 
an angry Grod !" Base and infatuated man ! Blind and incompetent 
pretender to statesmanship ! as if the silver and the gold were not the 
Lord's^ and as if he could not give us enough and to spare in count- 
less unthought-of ways, if we only had the grace to make his revealed 
will our law. Here is this wretchedly mistaken man, this grossly 
inconsistent person (why does he laud Popery, and continue attached 
to a system which anathematises it ? We could very well spare him 
in the church, and no doubt the demon-worshippers of England and 
Ireland would account him an acquisition),, dreaming of economical 
advantages from a system which God denounces as imtrue, apparently 
in ignorance that the honour of God is staked for the frustration of 
every advantage which such a system may pretend to involve. But I 
'tell this blind guide, that the English population derive tenfold more 
advantages from the laborious, the virtuous, the high-minded clergy 
-of the Protestant church, even in the narrow and contemptible view 
of political economy, than they ever would be likely to do from the 
residence of an unmarried clergy. The very necessities of married 
life that drive the clergy to schoolkeeping, or to the exercise of some 
other consistent employment, for the maintenance of their families, 
redound in results which are ten thousand fold more valuable to the 
community than all those results can be which the asceticism of 
an idolatrous apostate priesthood can possibly originate. Awayi 
then, with apathy in opposing Popery ! Let that man be accounted 
as no better than a traitor to his country and to his kind, who 
stands neutral, when a holy war — a moral warfare, is being carried 
on against Babylon the Great. I desire the employment of no weapon 
but truth. I would not injure a hair of the head of any Papist 
in Ireland; but I would denounce his system, and I would denounce it 
with vehemence and energy, and with an unflinching plainness, just in 
proportion as I felt alive to the best interests, both temporal and 
eternal, of my Eoman Catholic countrymen. There can be no national 
happiness for Ireland until Popery is rooted out of it. 

The fate of the empire, under God, is in the hands of the Protestants 
of Ireland. 

I lament to say that there is a sad keeping-back of the assertion of 
the full demands of principle, on the part of the Protestant nobility 
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and gentry of Ireland. They seem disposed " to go softly." They 
talk in a shrinking tone, if they mention the subject" at idl, of Pro- 
testant ascendancy. What, then, is to be done ? The masses of the 
Protestants of Ireland must " lift up their eyes to the hill from whence 
cometh their help ;" their language must be, " Our help cometh from the 
Lord who hath made heaven and earth." (Ps. cxxi.) Let them stand 
forth in " that their might," (Judges vi. 14,) and they will be invincible. 
They constitute, if I may use &e language, the pilot-power of the 
empire. What would the Protestant gentry of Ireland be without the 
masses ? A staff of impracticables ! The scorn of their enemies ; the 
derision of the people of Great Britain ! The Protestant nobility and 
gentry must take their stand with the people, when the people take 
their stand for truth. And when the Protestants of Ireland thus stand 
together, and advance for the claims that they make, the language of 
the Word of God and of the church, when they appeal to British 
Protestants in maintenance of scriptural truth, and in the allegation 
of that as the true source from which to look for national prosperity, 
they will evoke a spirit before which the strongest British minister that 
ever wielded the functions of his office must bend like a bulrush. 
Millions of the intelligent — of the wise and of the good, would start 
forth at a rallying cry from Ireland based on Protestant principle. 
They would be stimulated by recollections that would stir the very 
stones to mutiny. The fires of Smithfield, the blood of martyrs, the 
endurance of bondage, the possession of liberty, the horrors of tyranny, 
and the inappreciable blessings of constitutional freedom, the degrada- 
dation of the realm when down-trodden by the Pope, and the glories 
of the empire being Protestant — all these would crowd upon their 
tnemories, and cause them to expel from power those who might favour 
Popery, and place in office good, and wise, and bold men, and, there- 
fore, great and enlightened statesmen, before whose energy and faitlx,. 
iiot merely the Irish difficulty, but every other difficulty of statesman- 
ship, would disappear, the empire be set to rights, and Ireland become 
indeed 

Gieat, glorious, and iree ; 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED— RESULTS. 

The question can scarcely be too often asked, "What is it that we 
want ? I answer, we want radical reform. All that has been hitherto 
done upon the constitution, has been alteration. We want reforma- 
tion ; and he will not be a faithful citizen of the State — he will not 
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deserve to enjoy the remnant of privilege which has beenleft to him, who 
will not become a genuine, true, and, in the best sense of the term, a 
radical reformer. Above all, the clergy must lead the way in this great 
work. For ever repudiated be the heresy that " religion has nothing 
to do with politics." So far from flying from the fulfilment of this 
department of duty, because the Roman Catholic priests have become 
stigmatised by the revolutionary influence that they have exerted upon 
the State, we must actually make them our models in everything but 
their object. In everything but their object, their example is imitable. 
I think I may really venture to say, that the salvation of the country 
is, under God, in the hands of the clergy. What conceivable power 
could resist the influence of the clergy if they did, one, and all, — 
bishops, priests, and deacons, — place themselves at the head of the 
people to demand radical reform. I know well the powerful influence 
which a statesman, high in oflfice, can exert upon churchmen elevated 
in function. And in ordinary times, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, it is rather hard to conceive how the tempting powers which 
such a statesman might exert on ecclesiastics of high pretension 
could be resisted. But neither are the times, nor the circumstances^ 
in which our lot is cast of an ordinary character. The existence of the 
Empire is at stake ; the happiness that once was the inmate of the 
homesteads of at least the protestant inhabitants of the United King- 
dom, has well nigh fled ; and it is frightful to contemplate at once 
the demoralisation and the misery which are prevalent. 

What is the reason that so melancholy a condition of society should 
appal — should almost paralyse with apprehension and with dread fore- 
bodings, all those who have the welfare of the human family at heart ? 
The reason is simply this : that we have not carried out our principle 
— ^the great Anglican principle of a united Church and State. The 
State makes a profession of religion and tramples on it. Is it possible 
to conceive that this should not produce general indifference to 
religious obligations ? The prime minister puts his hand upon 
the sacred depository of our faith — the Gospels of God — he professes 
to believe them time; and that, at least, one great system which 
abounds amongst us, is blasphemous, idolatrous, and antichristian — 
what then ? Why, then he confesses himself coerced by fear, and he 
exhibits himself under the influence of this coercion as utterly despising 
the pledge by which, in the face of the world, he is solemnly bound. 
What crime is it which such conduct on his part does not actually 
warrant? The robber, coerced by want, plunders his neighbour's: 
goods ; the murderer, coerced by fear, cuts his neighbour's throat ; 
the adulterer, coerced by lust, indulges the clamorous propensities of" 
a corrupt nature ; may not each plead the example of his betters, and 
cheer himself with the consideration that if he can only escape the 
penalty of human law, he may rest perfectly easy as to the considera- 
tion that he has incurred the sanction attached to violated religious 
obligation ? Should we feel in the least surprised that God Almighty 
should withdraw the restraining influences of his grace from kidivx* 

82 
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duals, when he sees the whole nation set at nought the duty which it 
professes to owe him ? 

Give us hut radical reform — give us hut the State fulBlHng its 
function of providing for the moral and physical amelioration of the 
people, and it is impossible to doubt that we shall see a holy influ- 
ence — a regenerating influence, conveying light, and knowledge, and 
piety — aye, and happiness, too, into the midst of every social circle. 

If the titular " Archbishop of Tuam" be a repealer, why should not 
the genuine Archbishop of Armagh he a radical reformer ? 

I have spoken as to the bearing of Christian legislation upon the 
conversion of Ireland, but let it not be for one moment supposed that 
the influence of the policy which we must at once demand at the 
hands of statesmen, would be confined to Ireland. No; £ngland 
is quite as much — ^nay, more likely to be benefited by that policy 
than Ireland is. Shall I venture an attempt at picturing what 
England would be if the English system was really developed? I 
have glanced at this more dian once in the course of this work. 
Feeble as I feel my pen to be, I will again essay the interesting sub- 
ject. Let me, then, rather narrow the bounds of view. Let me speak 
oi English towns. I shall speak of any one of these towns. Let the 
mind of the reader apply to the population in general, what I shall 
say of one single town — say Manchester. 

Every manufactory in Manchester, then, should and might be 
rendered, comparatively speaking, a sort of sanctuary. In some of 
these thousands of operatives, mtde and female, are employed. 

The work of the day should be commenced among them by prayer 
and praise. If a short Scriptural exhortation were added, so mudi 
the better. What a delighdful chorus would thus ascend from eveiy 
such assemblage to heaven ! What a blessed thing would it be to hear 
the sweet songs of Zion, hymns of praise, thus sent up from thousands 
of humble hearts to tbe throne of the Most High ! What a sanctify- 
ing effect would such a course of conduct have on the mind of every 
individual i 

Would it not he likely to draw the bonds of affection closely between 
masters and men ? Might we not expect to see as the result of such a 
jM^ctice, jealousies of all sorts mitigated ; liberality on the one side, 
and contentment on the other, going hand in hand ; and each of the 
parties considering how he might best serve his neighbour? 

Surely if the master of a simple domestic household think it right 
to gather together all the members of his family daily about the social 
altar, such duty cannot be considered as less imperative on masters, 
hut the reverse, when they stand in a position where their servants are 
sometimes multiplied a thousandfold, and where the performance of 
it would be perhaps a thousandfold more interesting. 

Nothing is more true than that the feeling attending ever)^ religious 
service grows in proportion to the numbers engaged in it. If there be 
only a few the service is likely to be in the lapse of time occasionally, 
hastily, or carelessly performed. T§ this sort of negligence there 
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is no sudi antidote as the presence of a multitude. I have no doubt 
that an important spiritual influence attends the exercise of singing 
hjmns together. Now, this particular service is almost irksome, if the 
number be yeiy small. It becomes delightful, refreshing, regenerating 
really calculated to invigorate the soul, when a multitude is collected 
together. What a cheering thing would it be to the heart of the believer 
to hear in the manufacturing towns of England the morning sacrifice 
of praise sounding forth from thousands of honest hearts. Why might 
we not see a similar conclusion to the day's labour ? 

Certain difl&culties connected vdth the commencement of such a 
blessed practice could easily be got over. The masters themselves, in the 
first instance, the clergy, or other suitable individuals might show 
the example. In a short time, if it were not always convenient for these 
to attend, we might expect that some pious workman would be raised 
up to lead the devotions. But the truth is, every great commercial 
establishment should have connected with it a chaplain — an earnest, 
right'headed, right-hearted, and wise man. His influence on the 
feelings, conduct, and habits of all employed, would . well repay his 
salaiy. v 

Some perhaps might think that the sacrifice of half an hour every 
morning would be more than could be afforded with a proper regard to 
the interests of trade. But if those who are of this opinion, would 
consider what a saving of time, in hours and days also, would be the 
consequence of increased religious habits among the working classes 
generally, I think they would be likely to conclude, that at the end of 
the year time would be rather gained than lost. We might in fact 
expect to see, as the result of the practice here mentioned, die gradual 
amelioration of the people ; increasing industry, soberness, and chas- 
tity ; and the progressive growth of feelings of brotherly kindness. 

Such a practice would be likely to carry its effects home to tha 
humble family circle, and soon would it be felt that it is religion which 
truly confers wisdom, knowledge, and peace. In fact, society would 
become prepared for further steps towards the removal of abounding 
evils. 

This would naturally lead to the diminution of the number of gin 
shops. It is the aboundings of iniquity which create, so far as it 
is objectionable, this line of business. 

The Government instead of being paternal ; instead of using all the 
spiritual means which connexion with the holy Catholic Church puts 
within its reach, of promoting religion among the people, according to 
the modem diabolic, hell-invented notion that it has nothing to say to 
religion, abandons the people to the influence of Popery, infidelity, and 
every other species of spiritual widkedness. Demoralisation increases ; 
the earnings of the labouring class, instead of being devoted to the 
maintenance of their families, are too often ready to be lavished on any 
species of sin and wickedness. The profits derived from creditable call- 
ings diminish ; the Government then comes forward to derive a revenue 
from the vice of the people. It licenses houses in which menmaj 
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indulge tbe most vicious propensity of their nature ; it sets its seal to 
the legitimacy of a trade derired from the appetite for intoxication, and 
the proper channels of commerce being thus dried up, even well- 
disposed individuals are driven by the necessities of supporting their 
fEunilies into a sort of business that they cannot justify to themselves. 
But let the blessed spread of religious feeling work a reformation, 
and the appetite for sin will diminish. The appetite for legitimate 
comforts will increase, and the earnings of labour will be expended in 
procuring for the wife and children the conveniences, the comforts, or 
the ornaments of life. Houses of entertainment will very much 
diminish in number, in a great measure change their character ; and 
shoemakers, tailors, hatters, weavers, straw-bonnet manufacturers, 
ribbon makers, calico printers, and so on, will be increased and multi- 
plied in number. 

Numerous, perhaps we might almost say innumerable, advantages 
will flow from the increased influence of religion. Amongst others we 
may state, I think, increased leisure ; leisure that may be devoted to 
the cultivation of sound knowledge. When irreligion abounds, all the 
time that can possibly be spared is devoted to the purposes of sin. 
Thence arises illness ; thence expense. The funds of the workman 
thus become diminished, both by the direct waste that attends on his 
conduct and the expenditure rendered necessary as its consequence. 
Eveiy moment of sobriety and health is necessarily occupied in hard 
labour, in order to meet the mere demands of nature, not to say of 
extravagance, and no time whatsoever remains for the cultivation of 
the rational powers. Even the Sabbath, the blessed day of rest, is 
either squandered in sinful debauch, or used as a season of mere 
idleness to recruit exhausted nature. But under a new order of things, 
religion abounding, all these evils will be done away. The increase of 
every sort of business — the diminution of the insatiable demands of 
pride, avarice, or cupidity on all hands, both in the case of the em- 
ployers and the employed, will allow men in less time to earn all that 
may be demanded for their support — opportunities for recreation and 
intellectual improvement will be multiplied, and society will grow in 
knowledge and civilisation. All the powers, and all the means of the 
parent will be employed in promoting the happiness of his family. 
The dear wife may be what Englishwomen are ever disposed to be, a 
pattern of neatness and elegance, and the little smiling ** bairns," the 
beautiful children, will be carefully educated in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. Oh, happy times ! Ob, blessed prospect ! It will 
be then quite in vain for demagogue agitators to come abroad and tell 
the people that Ireland never can be happy until holy water, holy ashes, 
holy beads — now only think of holy beads, a blessed rosary, a holy toy I 
— that Ireland never can be happy, until holy beads, holy candles, and 
blessed palm, produce their unmitigated influence upon the people ; 
it will be then quite in vain for learned lecturers to attempt to per- 
suade the people that buffoonery and Bartholomew Fair frolics are 
needful to make men happy. The light will then shine bright and 
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clear ; wisdom and knowledge and happiness will go hand in hand. I 
say it will be then quite in vain for demagogue agitators to come and 
tell the English people that "justice to Ireland" demands the surren- 
der of Popish districts to the desolating influence of the priests of the 
great Apostasy ; that nothing can serve our country but the over- 
Sirow of a church established to preach the pure Gospel, the support 
of which does not cost the people one single penny. This will be then 
quite in vain ; the nonsense and folly of any such course of argument 
will appear as clear as the daylight. Oh, happy England ! Oh, blessed^ 
rescued, delivered Ireland, if we could see tiie state of things that I 
have described really existing in it ! 

The result of such a state of things further would be the gradual 
approximation of the ranks. We should see the pride that is insepa- 
rably connected with an elevated state of society, and the meanness 
that will be found abounding among the poor, when both are irreligious, 
or not properly religious, — ^for example, Popish or Infidel — we should 
see this pride and meanness completely pass away, and humbleness of 
mind, dignity of demeanour. Christian courtesy, and mutual respect, 
distinguishing all classes. The inseparable barriers that have divided 
society into castes, would be broken down ; order, indeed, would be 
maintained ; true nobility would not be evil spoken of; lowliness would 
not be despised ; the high would be able to condescend without the 
apprehension of the approach of the insolent. 

Who can refrain from exulting at the prospect of such a reform as 
this ? Who can help saying, " Oh that thou wouldst rend the heavens 
and come down, and that the mountains might melt at thy presence ! 
Bid me and deliver me, (it was a pious king that offered the petition — 
Take the wicked from before the queen, and the throne ^ill be exalted 
in honour) — Kid me, and deliver me from the hand of strange chil- 
dren, whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right hand is a right 
hand of falsehood, that our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth, that our daughters may be as comer-stones polished after the 
similitude of a palace, that our gamers may be full, affording all man- 
ner of store ; that our sheep may bring forth thousands and tens of 
thousands in our streets ; that our oxen may be strong to labour, that 
there be no breaking in or going out; that there be no complaining in 
our streets. Happy is the people that is in such a case ; yea, blessed 
is the people whose God is the Lord." 

Crowds can be got together to clamour for " Justice to Ireland,"" 
which means the ascendancy of Popery in our country, and the perpe- 
tual prostration of its inhabitants — to clamour for " the Repeal of die 
Union," which means the same thing, the disruption of the empire 
to boot — to clamour for ** Vote by Ballot," or the ** Abolition of 
Church Rates," or the " Diminution of Taxes," or for the " Opening* 
of the Ports," or for the " Charter," or for almost any other object that 
^^.x^olitical fanatics, if I may so call them, set their hearty on. Among- 
these crowds Popish priests and Dissenting ministers will take the 
lead. Why should not crowds of serious,, earnest, downright deter- 
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mined Englishmen and Irishmen, both being Protestants, and headed 
by their clergy, come together to petition for "Bible Laws," and 
*• Christian Parliaments," and a scriptural policy — ^in one word, fc«: 
real " Radical Reform.'' Chartists and Repealers, Papists, Infidels, 
,and Atheists cry out, **No Placemen ! No Pensioners ! No Clergy ! No 
Church! No Union! " and so forth — ^let the real friends of society stand 
forward, headed by the clergy, and let their cry be "No wickedness ! 
No sin! No Popery! No priestcraft! No delusion! No prevalent 
darkness, ignorance, and foUy ! " Let radical reformers of the ri^t 
sort — ^humble Christian men, come together and make their speeches; 
I know hundreds that could do it well — to show how the spread of 
vital religion would bless the whole community — let them meet again, 
and again, and again, to make known their views, to explain their 
objects, to make their light shine before men, to make all understand 
the peace, the happiness, the blessedness, the universal tranquillity 
that would arise from a " radical reform," from the adoption of truly 
Christian legislation and the universal spread of truth, in one single 
phrase — from the development of the British system, and by degrees 
their sentiments will become diffused throughout the whole community. 
It will coiTect the public mind, it will form a sound public opinion, 
and those now " sitting in darkness will see a great light." 

The Queen reads the newspapers; and so do the royal family; 
. Queen Adelaide, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent ; I dare say every 
soul of them knows well what Mr. 0*Connell means by " repeal," and 
what others mean by the " Charter " and "Vote by Ballot; " I dare 
say they all have a tolerable notion of the views of those who advocate 
these measures — ^why might they not also be brought to see the views 
that we real radical reformers taJ^e on religious sulgects ? Why might 
not they by the speeches of humble, earnest men reported in the newspa- 
pers, be brought to understand that sin is the cause of aU national 
sorrow, and that the only remedy for it is the spread of Gospel light ; 
that Protestantism is the glory of England, and Popeiy the ruin of 
Ireland? to understand that the evils of England arise from the 
neglect of the English system ; that those of Ireland spring from the 
veiy energy with which a false system is carried out ? Why might 
they not have their attention forced to consider the advantages t^at 
would flow to the' nation from having wisdom in our senators, and 
righteousness in our exactors ? Why might they not thus be brought 
to learn, among other things, and above them all, their own spiritual 
necessities, as needy, dying creatures, and thence be brought to that 
cross, where they would find pardon and peace ? I ask you, why might 
not all this be ? Is there one single reason why it might not be ? Not 
one single one in the whole world ! 

Then we have the bishops in Parliament. Blessed be God that they 
are there! Should we very much lament that they are assailed, 
persecuted, and vilified? Oh that they may be thus driven more 
.closely to the throne of grace, may they there gain strength in the 
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inner man ; may they be brought to see that temporal policy will not 
meet the exigencies of the time in which we live; may they be brought, 
like those holy Apostles, of whom they are the successors, to make a 
bold stand for truth, righteousness, and liberty, and to be in truth, as 
they are in law and in right, fathers in God ! Let us make them hear 
the cry of the church; they will rejoice to hear it ; most gladly will they 
respond to it ; most ably will they stand forward to advocate the prin- 
ciples of holiness which right-minded men would urge upon the nation. 
What more happy circumstance could we have in our favour ? They 
will themselves recognise the Word of God, when spoken by Chris- 
tian people; and they have access to pour it into the Queen's ear. 

In effect, if we be only brought to understand our principle and to 
be alive to its importance, we shall find that there are manifold ways 
of bringing it about. The elective franchise is a mighty instrument. 
Let us seek real, earnest men of power to stand up for truth in the 
Legislature ; let us put little trust in mere politicians. The very 
worst sign of the times that have just passed was the confidence that 
was placed in the Duke of Wellii^ton and Sir R. Peel. It indicated an 
obliquity of view, a want of simplicity and singleness of eye that was 
most deplorable. Thank God, the wretched, miserable. Conserva- 
tive party is broken. Conservative, indeed ! In the name of wonder 
what was there to *^ conserve?" Poverty, wretchedness, demora- 
lisation, and Popery. No, we want reform — ^we want the eradica- 
tion of our evils, and not their "conservation" — we wish to Chris- 
tianise the country : there is sense in this ; but as for those who 
hope to "conserve" it in a God and Belial state — help their 
heads ! "I would thou wert hot or cold; but because thou are not 
hot or cold, but lukewarm, I will spue thee out of my moutii." 
Frogs ! frogs ! this is the age of frogs. Land and water ; neither one 
thing nor the other ; the eyes up to heaven, and the bellies swagging 
on the ground-— croak, cioak ; and jump, jump, by fits and by starts, 
a slimy, filthy, disgusting, cowardly generation, and a great toad at 
at their head, always retreating from the face of something feared. 
Let us eschew frogs and " Conservatives;" men who are neither one 
thing nor the other ; neither Protestant nor Papist ; " neither fish, nor 
flesh, nor good red herring." 

In sum, what is wanted is a powerful Christian agitation— an 
agitation which shall contemplate the spread of truth, and point out the 
mode of its effectuation; and this under a deep conviction that nothing 
but the spread of truth can recover Great Britain, regenerate Ireland, 
and save the empire from ruin. 

It will be understood that anything in the shape of religious penalty 
or coercion exerted by the State, is utterly out of the question. Whik 
its origin is Popish, it is utterly abhorrent to the protestant character. 
We require measures to influence, not to coerce. What the character 
of those measures should be, I will reserve for another chapter. > 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED — MEASURES OF BEFOBM. 

It is impossible to contemplate the progress of society in either 
Great Britain or Ireland, without coming to the conclusion that there 
is something radically wrong in the state of things that exists, and has 
long existed amongst us. In Ireland there is a gradual progress in 
idolatry and eiTor; in Great Britain, in religious indifference and 
demoralisation; while, in both countries, wretchedness and misery are 
laying hold upon the masses. It would be lamentable indeed to view 
such a melancholy state of things, if we were obliged to admit that 
we had been acting consistently with our principles. But when we 
recollect that these principles have been absolutely abandotied^ — if not 
professedly, at least practically — we find some ground of consolation in 
our misery. Had all been wrong while we had been following out our 
principles, the obvious conclusion would be, that those principles 
themselves were wrong ; and it would be wisdom at once to renounce 
them and adopt others. As it is, the obvious reason of the thing is to 
conclude that our evils have resulted from our negligence, and to 
determine that that shall be abandoned for ever. 

We have totally departed from the very principle of legislation 
which, in past times, raised England to a pitch of national glory. Acts 
of British legislation in bye-gone days, gave us the authorised version 
of the Scriptures, provided for their circulation, regulated the 
liturgy, authorised the homilies, proclaimed amongst the masses 
the obligations and the blessings of religion and virtue, toge- 
ther with the criminality of vice and wickedness, and the curse 
which inevitably followed in their footsteps. Let those prece- 
dents be consulted which will be found embodied in this work, and 
we shall be compelled to allow that the Legislature in former times 
devoted itself to the moral elevation of the people, while it left in a 
great measure those arrangements which were connected with the 
mere material interests of the people, in the hands of the inhabitants 
of those localities especially affected by them. The direct reverse of 
this is the course at present followed. The work of elevating the 
national character is abandoned by the State. It is left to the pre- 
carious benevolence, philanthropy, or religious zeal of individuals, 
while the government seems disposed to centre in itself and in its 
officers the care of those subordinate interests '^hich properly belong 
to peculiar districts. For example, here in Ireland, a board of eccle- 
siastical commissioners sitting in Dublin, has vested in it the care of 
all the paltiy arrangements of all the churches in this country. The 
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provision of coals and candles ; the expenses of laundry work and 
white washing, &c., &c., &c., for every little church, in every little nook 
and comer of the island, from Mullinahone to Magherafelt, belongs 
to those high functionaries ; while in England, the " Three Kings of 
Somerset House " take cognisance of the water gruel and glauber 
salts which are considered necessary to preserve existence in the 
paupers of Cumberland and Cornwall. In fact, centralisation is the 
order of the day ; and universal neglect the consequence. That which 
the government could gloriously effect, namely the production of an 
elevating effect on the community in general, it abandons ; that which 
it is obviously unfitted for performing it takes out of the hands of 
those to whom it properly belongs, while its interference exasperates 
every local jealousy, and its inefficiency excites general loathing and 
contempt. 

It is time that an end should be put to so preposterous a condition 
of affairs. Happily, I was going to say, perhaps unhappily would be 
a more proper form of speech — unhappily, then, things have arrived at 
such a pass that this mismanagement of the great interests of society 
is no longer tolerable. Things having almost come to the worst, we 
may peradventure hope that they will mend. The legislation of Eng* 
land, in past times, was of a religious character. Why should it not 
be so now ? Society is groaning under the wretchedness springing 
from indifference to religious obligations, or under the darkness 
which arises from rehgious ignorance. Surely those causes are suffi* 
ciently afflictive in their consequences to call for the interference of 
a paternal government. The legislation of Popish countries, at the 
present day, is of a religious character. Shall we allow Protestantism 
to rest under the stigma of being indifferent to the highest concern- 
ment of mankind ? The great functionaries of the State in Italy and 
Austria lend themselves to the promotion of priestcraft and idolatry ; 
should the majesty of England refuse to be auxiliary to the spread of 
wisdom and of truth? 

I have often elsewhere referred to a scene which took place in Austria. 
It was the celebration of high mass at Toplitz. I think it impossible 
to take a review of the occurrence without concluding that it was calcu* 
lated to operate a powerful effect upon the general mind. That inflt> 
ence would tend to give greater efficacy to priestcraft ; greater confir- 
mation to tyranny ; but why ? Why, because the principle involved 
in the celebration was false, and the system, of which it was part and 
parcel, antichristian. 

Let me, however, call the attention of the reader to the narrative of 
the affair derived from the Morning Herald of the day : — 

As soon as the imperial party arrived, the Aastrian band played the Rossiaa 
Kational Anthem, and as they entered the square, the military presented arms, ami 
the cannon gave a salute. Both the Empresses, and the Princess of Lignitz, (wife of 
the King of Frussia^) attended by all their courtly dames, took possession of the 
pavilion; and the princes, the knights, generals, and other officers ranged themselves 
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«nmnd them, while the Emperor of Austria, the £mperor of Ruflsia, the King of 
Fmasia, and Prince Mettemich, advanced to the platform, and then the ceremony of 
High Mass was performed, the great personages heing uncovered, and kneeling 
down at those parts where custom prescribes. The ceremony, like all those of the 
BcMoan Cadiolic Church, was most affecting ; [to the ignorant and unenlightened, 
jon should hare said, fnend, scribe ! nothingcaa be **most affecting" to a wise maa, 
which is baaed on falsehood and intended to delude the mind. The truth is my 
hearty, you here went beyond your commission. As a reporter, you were just to 
gire facts. If you felt this particular scene " affecting," or "most affecting,'Wou 
were warranted to say so ; but to volunteer a testimonial to popery, as to the affect- 
ing character of •• all" its ceremonials, was to show the cloven foot— to discover the 
JTesoit in disguise;] and what between the solemn channting of the priests, the smoke 
of the incense, and the salutation of the military, added to the grouping of the dis- 
tinguished company, emperors and kings in the foreground ; empresses, queens, 
princes, and princesses in the second line, and the still immense multitude in the 
rear, the mind was strcmgly impressed yrith the sublimity of the scene ; and I am 
sure if one only considers the nature of divine worship [but recollect, ^ood or, it 
must be ** divine worship," not popish trumpery] celebrated in the open air, with all 
the attendant pomp of several courts united, and the highest of human beings bow- 
ing down before the altar of God, and not a word heard but the solemn voice of 
the priest, with thousands uncovered all in silent prayer — ^I am sure my description 
wHl not be considered overcharged, particularly at the most sublime parts of die ser- 
vwe, when the Host was elevated and every head bent, and the cannon sent forth 
flames, and the troops with their succearive volleys honoured the Almighty Being, 
in whose name the sacrifice, as the Roman Catholics call it, was offered." 

This would have been all right if Popery were not all wrong. Its 
tendency was to rivet the chains of a system that locked up the whole 
population in the thraldom of apostasy and ignorance. If, however^ 
we conceive an analogous ceremonial of which the reformed religion 
were the animating principle, I cannot but think that its tendency 
must be allowed to be altogether excellent. The very principle here 
ciurried out is popularly acted on amongst the Methodists. What else 
are their camp meetings, so usual in England ? Ai*e not the great 
open air meetings of all denominations in America similar in their 
nature? These have not been unfrequently characterised as fana- 
tical. I need not be at the trouble of investigating the truth of the 
charge; for, whether true or not, it does not alter the matter, the 
meetings alluded to are held upon the principle that a popular infl-u- 
«nce of a religious nature is Ukely to result from great open air 
religious demonstrations. It strikes me that the Anglican 
church is the platform on which the principle might be carried 
out in a manner totally unobjectionable and highly salutary; 
in which there might be grandeur without vanity, and a powerful 
impression without fanaticism. Can it be possible tJiat the 
monarch of England can lend the powerful impulse of her example 
to nothing more edifying than the opera, or promotive of the national 
interests of her people than the race course ? Let us only set our- 
selves to the work, and we shall soon happily discover the difference. 
Let us organise ourselves to demand radical reform ; let us set before 
our eyes the noble example of those Scottish worthies whose Christian 
patriotism I have put on record in the seventh chapter of the First Part 
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of this work; let us, like them, call for Christian legislation, and soon 
shall we see the enthusiasm of the nation evoked, and that enthusiasm 
crowned with triumphant success. 

To the efiFectuation of this glorious enterprise, there is primarily 
demanded the utter rejection of the wretched heresy that religion has 
nothing to do with politics. Let us see the clergy at the head of the 
people, and the result will be an agitation that will do more than 
save the empire — it will regenerate the population. It is almost 
scandalous that we should be obliged to go to popery for examples to 
teach us Protestant duty. But what has it been that has given effi- 
cacy to the agitation of O'Connell ? This ; that it was religious— 
essentially and always religious. He was carried forward on the 
shoulders of the bishops and the priests of his heresy. A religious 
agitation that would have the promotion of truth for its object, would 
taJte hold of the deepest affections of the people ; it would soon enlist 
every individual in its ranks. There is none so base that he would 
not wish to be good ; there is none so doltish as to be incapable of 
seeing that the general prevalence of true religion might possibly make 
him so. 

Again, then, I cry, Hurrah ! for radical reform ! 

Now, tiien, what are we to have ? What are we to call for ? What 
should a well disposed parliament do ? What should a rightly ani- 
mated people expect ? 

1st A board of commissioners should be established, called " Her 
Majesty's Board of Commissioners for Eegulating and Improving the 
Condition of the Working Classes," rendered necessaiy by the follow- 
ing evil, viz. : 

The progress of invention and the improvements of machinery have 
greatly altered the field of labour — altered, but not diminished it ; 
rather, indeed, otherwise. Should this state of things be deplored? 
The tide of knowledge, the march of improvement impeded ? Cer- 
tainly not. But, loving our neighbours as ourselves, should compel us 
to guard against the evils that are consequent upon it. If the " march 
of intellect " dry up one spring of supply, it opens another. The con- 
struction of railroads and the manufacture of machinery are every day 
creating, if I may so say, new trades — demanding new hands or a dif- 
ferent application of old ones. But the disemployed poor do not know 
this ; they know not where to apply for relief or direction ; they see 
their families destitute, while they themselves, pining in hopeless 
want, are unable to afford them assistance. Let a board of commis- 
sioners — three or four honest hard working men — ^be appointed to see 
to this matter ; to guide unoccupied hands to those places where occu- 
pation may be found, so that the demand which is every day arising 
may every day be supplied. These commissioners should have judg- 
ment to perceive where the improvement of machinery may ihrow 
hands otit of employment without simultaneously creating equivalent 
labour elsewhere, if this should, indeed, at any time happen — and 
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in this case, under their instruction, the government should with a 
strong hand provide that what the Giver of every good gift intended 
for the general benefit, should not be made subservient to the mere 
aggrandisement of the covetous and the ambitious. 

2nd. Let a board of commissioners be appointed, called ** Her 
Msyestj^s board of commissioners for colonising waste lands." It is 
astonishing that this should be a subject so long disregarded. It is 
amazing to see the hundreds of thousands of acres, evidently improv- 
able, which are left in Ireland, and England too, uncultivated ; while 
hundreds of thousands of the population are shipped off to root out 
and bum up the wild forests of Canada, or to endure a miserable exile 
at Swan River, Van Diemen*s Land, or Botany Bay. This truth 
struck me forcibly years ago, when I was resident in England ; indeed, 
in that country more especially. From Sheflfield to Manchester, for 
example, what a noble country ! Staley-bridge, Oldham, Manchester 
itself ! Is it not evident that these towns have been reclaimed from 
the wildernesses of moors that are around them ? In the very midst 
of these moors extensive farms may be seen, through the spirited 
exertions of some industrious Englishman, in a high state of culti- 
vation. And will any one tell me, that if proper pains were taken, 
the whole, with some slight exception, perhaps, might not be made 
similar ? But surely, if one sees roses, and lilies, and beautiful cot- 
tages clad with woodbine, and distinguished for the elegance and 
neatness that are peculiar to England, growing up in the midst of 
Chat Moss — a swampish, moory, fenny, impracticable, productive, 
most fertile, howling wilderness — I say, assuredly, if one sees this, 
one cannot doubt, that the immense tracts of terra firma that one sees 
uncultivated in every part of the country, must, with comparatively 
little expense, be made capable of all possible improvement Give us> 
then, our commissioners for colonizing waste lands. 

3rd. Let us insist upon the repeal of the existing poor-law. It is 
infidel in its origin, and diabolic in its nature. It arises from a total 
ignorance of, and indifference to the Word of God. It arises from the 
notion, that man is the owner of his property, and not its steward ; 
and that the silver and the gold are not of God's donation, but of 
man's mere procuring. Let us, then, without hesitation recognise 
the right of God's poor, and trust to God's grace and truth to supply 
us with the means amply to concede it. It is almost a lie that there 
is such a thing as a lazy man. Under the influence of Christian 
legislation, it would not be almost, but altogether false. In effect, 
when radical reform takes place — when truth has free course through 
the realm, every man will sit in peace under his own vine, and under 
his own fig-tree, and there will be so little of complaining in the land, 
that it will be rather a luxury than a grievance to remove it. 

4th. Let us have a board of commissioners, called "Her Majesty's 
Board of Commissioners for the promotion of Christian knowledge, 
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and the discouragement of wickedness and vice." Why should the 
publication of tracts by authority have ceased with the Elizabethan 
era? With what vast effect would publications "by authority," 
exposing the evils of Popery, tell upon the Irish mind ? Let the prin- 
ciple of prosecution for opinion be abandoned ; but let our commis- 
sioners, wherever the devil gets an agent to open an infidel or licentious 
book-shop, open themselves a government depot for the diffusion of 
counteracting sentiment. Let the light be made to shine so clearly 
that it shall cast shame upon the doers and the deeds of darkness. 
Every evil doer has a coward heart ; he knows that he is wrong, and 
there is only demanded the firmness of mild wisdom, not so much to 
put him down, as to enlist him as an ally on the side of virtue. It is 
the unchristian character of the government — perhaps we may truly 
say its antichristian character — which originates most of the deplorable 
cases of frowardness and iniquity which shock the sense of the well- 
disposed. Allowing as thej, the government, do, the tide to flow full in 
the direction of depravity, it is little to be wondered at that the ill-dis- 
posed should be hardened in their evil courses. The state of things 
would be quite different did those in high places show themselves, 
which, in point of fact they ought to do, as the allies of truth, virtue, 
and religion. 

Of this board of commissioners all the bishops should be ex-offido 
members. 

Only conceive — 

** Reverend and dear Sik, — It is my wish that you should preach 
on Sunday se*nnight, in the open air, in Trafalgar-square. If it be 
consistent with your arrangements so to do, give notice to the " Board 
of Commissioners for the propagation of Christian knowledge," to whom 
I have notified my wish, and they will take care that the necessary 
announcement and preparation shall be made. 

" I remain, Reverend and dear Sir, 

*' Your faithful Servant, 
"To the Rev. " C. J. London.'* 

The reply of the gifted man addressed — and recollect, the employment 
of any but a gifted man, a man of mind, a man of power, such men as 
God fits — ^peculiarly fits for great purposes, and whom, if the church 
were not to a great extent wrapt in a deep slumber, she would, even as 
things are at present constituted, seek out and honour — ^would be 
utterly vain in such a service. If the spirit of nepotism, or partiality, 
or a disposition to flatter rank, led to the attempt in the case which I sup- 
pose, to inflict some humdrum personage upon the public, the public 
8Com which would meet the attempt would be a proper punish ment. But 
the gifted of the church — those whom the fiat of public opinion has 
stamped with the mark of public approbation — ^being discovered and' 
employed, to suppose that the effect would not be immense would be 
perfectly absurd ; Dr. Croly, Hugh M'Neill, Hugh Stowell, Baptist 
Noel, — an excellent man, and of great power, warped, however, in some 
respects, by the bent of the times — Henry Melville— if he have kept clear 
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of the nonsense of Tractarianism — Tractarianism is just emasculated 
Popery, the stare and the glare of Popery without its power, the miry 
clay without the strengthening admixture of the iron : we must have 
no Popery in any shape — Robert Montgomery^ Thomas Mortimer, and 
some others, would be admirable persons for the work: but it must not 
be forgotten that the views which I have laid down in this work being 
carried out, the spirit of division would depart from amongst us, and it 
would be soon found that the Richard Winter Hamiltons, the Joseph 
Parsons, the Robert Newtons, the Jabez Buntings, would be in feet iden- 
tified with the church, and the powers with which they are gifted be 
available in the most efficient possible manner for the glory of God and 
the service of society : however, an answer in the affirmative having 
been received from the clergyman addressed, a servant in purple 
livery is forthwith seen conveying a letter to the Lord Mayor of London 
conceived in something of the following terms : — 

" My Lord Mayor, — ^I beg leave to inform your lordship that the 

Rev. will preach in Trafalgar-square on Sunday se'mdght, 

and I should feel obliged by the attendance of your lordship with 
your cortege, — I remain, my Lord Mayor, 

" Your faithful servant, 

" To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor." " C. J. London." 

Similar letters would no doubt be sent to the Sheriffs and other 
suitable persons. Eveiything that could be conceived capable of 
giving weight to the powerful appeal that would be made would be 
provided. For the benefit of those who could not hear, that appeal in 
a printed form, would be circulated on the occasion. No doubt it 
would be reprinted in every daily paper on Monday, and tell with 
powerful effect upon high and low, upon rich and ptjor. Truth and 
virtue would be wafted with lightning speed to the most remote 
borders of the kingdom, and operate their healing influences upon 
every heart. Where would Tractarianism then be ? Licentiousness 
would flee like the shades of night before the beams of the rising 
sun. An enlarged charity would bless the community. Eveiy enemy 
of England woiud tremble, and Popery would sink like a millstcme 
in the sea. blessed times ! happy reform ! Where is the man 
that will not lend his best influence to bring it about ! I trust, how- 
ever, that my readers will remember that I am only giving hints. I 
attempt not the thing in detail. The attempt would be absurd. I 
borrow my hints, however, from the Word of God, and from unques- 
tionable precedents in English history. 

5th. Of course we should . have a board of commissioners for the 
regulation of factory labour. The abuses that are notorious in this 
department are so well known, that I think it quite unnecessary to 
dwell upon them. It is not improper, however, briefly to refer to the 
sulgect. My own opinion is, that these abuses simply spring from Uie 
prevalence of an irreligious spirit, and that they would be voluntarily 
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abandoned, were this spirit encountered in the way which I am sup- 
posing. I think I before referred to Luther's ha^y dogma, that no 
society was ever well-regulated by law. What he evidently meant was 
this ; that the true corrective of abounding social evils was not legal 
penalty, but Gospel influence. Let the government only essay Uie 
production of this influence, and the benevolence which will be the 
result, will almost altogether do away with abounding misery. 

6th. Let us have a board of commissioners called " Her Majesty's 
Commissioners for the religious instruction of the Irish in their native 
lai^age." The idea which I here suggest may be, perhaps, involved 
in something which has gone before. Whether or not, the thought 
refers merely to a particular case of a more general idea ; for, assuredly, 
the consideraticm of the Welsh-speaking subjects of the crown, and a 
provision for their peculiar necessities, as likewise for the necessities of 
those in the Highlands of Scotland, whose vernacular is the Gaelic, 
would seem to be the proper business of a paternal government 

I think I may here drop the articulation of my propositions. I 
should be sorry that my readers should suppose that I had anything 
like exhausted the subject. I have not even as much as referred to 
the immensely important subject of scriptural education, of church 
extension, of the propagation of the £eLith in foreign lands, &c., &c. ; my 
only object has been to infuse a great idea, which is, briefly expressed, 
the development of the Anglican principle of a united Chwrch and States 
Let each person for himself work out this principle, and it will carry 
him to an extent which, if expressed in words, would require whole 
volumes to contain them. That development is the radical reform 
which we require, and which, if pursued as it ought to be, will rescue 
the denomination of " Eadical Reformer " from merely representing a 
discontented grumbler, who hopes through anarchy to promote his own 
selfish purposes, and convert it into the title of a saviour of his country. 

We are standing upon the very edge of a precipice. When thinking 
men contemplate the miseries of society, the aboundings of vice, 
widkedness, and infidelity, they are compelled to feel that there is 
something radically wrong. Many begin to reflect that Protestantism, 
consisting as it unquestionably does in a law of liberty, is the cause to 
v^hich abounding evils may be referred. They see that Popery is a 
system stringent and coercive ; that it brings the people under the 
influence of priestcraft, which, if it would tie their hands from employ 
ment in something which might perhaps be beneficial, would also 
deprive them of a liberty which they see too frequently abused. 
Hence they conjecture that the adoption of the Romish system is the 
alternative demanded by the times, apparently forgetful of the truth, 
that the English system never has received the advantage of a fair 
experiment. I venture to submit that we may here find an explana- 
tion of much of the melancholy apostasy, for which, in especial, 
Oxford has become opprobrious. * I do trust that the consideration of 
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Ibe Other altematiye which I have suggested may prove the true cor- 
rectiye of the Tractaiian hias, and leadmen to the study of the Word 
of God, and of the principles of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, with something of a more practical intention than that which 
has too often accompanied it. I have hrought hefore my readers views 
<iiat are practica}>le, the effectuation of which is an object worth living 
for — ^aye, and worth dying for too. Those who would be disposed to 
pronounce them Utopian, I would refer to my initiatory paragraphs 
«n the subject of what is practicable impolitics and what not. 

Hurrah ! then once again for radical reform ! 

I call upon my readers to join me. For the accomplishment of 
these very objects the Dublin Protestant Association was organised in 
the year 1841. At the head of that association there are many mem- 
bers of Parliament and dignitaries of the church. I have developed 
before thousands and tens of thousands in Dublin, every one of the 
thoughts which I have here briefly touched upon, and I know them to 
be capable of eliciting and maintaining an enthusiasm which — if popu- 
larly extended, as it is capable of being, must be invincible in its 
effects. For the obtainment of the reform which I have here laid 
down, Dublin is organised, Belfast is organised, Cork is oi^anised ; 
and these are the three great cities of our country. I am as 
certain as I am of life itself, that it only requires the extensive 
co-operation of the Irish clergy to make every Irish Protestfimt set 
himself as a flint, in order to bring about the state of things which 
I have represented.* 

Memorable is the declaration of traitor Peel, that " Ireland was 
his difficulty." Aye, and Ireland will be the difficulty of every British 
government, until the Protestants of Ireland stand out in the might 
of the Lord, and in the spirit of truth and of their fathers, to neu- 
trahse — nay, rather to overpower by a counterbalancing force, the 
Popish agitation of O'Connell and the priests. Let England behold 
the descendants of the men of Derry, Aughrim, and the Boyne, stand- 
ing out in firm array for truth and for the Bible — ^their trust in God 
and their powder dry— determined that no power under heaven shall 
surrender their countiy to Popery, or shall promote its prevalence 
and its progress therein ; and millions of allies invested with power, 
wealth, and intelligence, will display themselves on their side. 
Peel's or Russell's statesmanship will be an utter impossibility, and 
men will be raised up with power in high places to profess the truth 
and to maintain it too. 

Decision against Popery, as a monster evil, is the great quality 
demanded by the times. If the Apostate Newman never spoke another 
truth, when he said that the Pope must either be supreme in the 
church or Antichrist, he uttered an oracle. To regard the Popish 
system merely as corrupt, and as on a level with other corruptions, is 
to concede the whole question. 

If our fathers were warranted to rend the seamless robe of Christ, 
• See Appendix. 
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to break, as a potter's vessel, the peace of Christendom, merely because 
the Church of Rome was corrupt, or because, in their conscience, thej 
thought it so, all dissent is at once warranted, schism no sin, separa 
tion from the church no fault, ecclesiastical unity an impossibility. 
For myself, I most distinctly say, that if I did not believe Popery to be 
the great Apostasy, I should feel myself bound by every possible meana 
to endeavour to restore our church, notwithstanding the corruptions 
that abound in the Church of Rome, to unity with that church ; I 
should feel myself bound to say that our separation from it was 
schismatical in its character. 

But holding, as we do, that Popery is the Apostasy, we perceive 
that our separation from it is a thing sui generis ; it is commanded by 
God himself. Christ, who has forbidden division, who has com- 
manded his people to be " one, even as he and the Father are one," has in 
the case of the Church of Rome repealed his own precept. He singles 
out that church from every other religious community in the world. 
He points to her, and says, " Come out of her, my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues !" 
We separate from her, not because she is corrupt, but because she is 
the Apostasy. Were she merely corrupt, our business would be to 
hold on to her communion, and to seek for the reform of those evils 
which had become inherent in her system. As it is, flight from her is 
as essential as was flight from the doomed cities of the plain. 



CHAPTER X. 



CONCLUSION. 



It is time that I should close. 

I think I have given quite sufi&cient reasons to show that Popery is 
the parent curse of Ireland, that nothing can heal the multiplied evils 
of our country but the prevalence of Protestantism within it, and that 
under a system of Christian legislation — a legislation that would lend 
the powers and the resources of the State to the promulgation of Chris- 
tian truth — Protestantism must inevitably in a short time spread 
universally in Ireland. I have showed that the union of Church and 
State implies such a legislation, and that the legitimate working of that 
union would involve it. We are not deficient in the sort of laws that 
we want, because the principle from which they should spring is 
denied, but because that principle, although acknowledged, is not carried 
out. The duty, therefore, of the Christian patriot, in our times and 
in our country, is to demand Christian laws ; to call for the consistent 
fulfilment of the functions of our constitution in Church and State ; to 
bear testimony against every deviation from the recognised theory ; to 
point out every anomaly that has crept in at variance with the prin- 
ciple, and to pray for its removal. This is plain Christian duty. 
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Now, the fullilment of this duty by CliristiaD people would infallibly 
produce, as its result, an alteratUm in the spirit of the times. 

Let but the Protestants of Ireland, of the metropolis, of the north, 
of the south, of the east, and of the west, let them but stand forth in 
the utterance of an honest testimony, and they will carry the empire 
with them. 

Nay, let but right-thinking Protestants do this, let but the Protes- 
tant masses do this, let but the operatives and the Orangemen do this, 
let them powerfully, perseveringly, consistently, immovably, but above 
all prayerfully do this, and they will not have been doing it three 
years, until Great Britain and the Empire will be with them. 

At first their natural leaders will perhaps stand apart, judging the 
expectations entertained, and the demands made, extravagant or 
impracticable, but in a very short time the nobility and gentry will 
begin to feel that they are contemptible without the people. It is 
astonishing what an amount of logic and ratiocination mingles itself 
up with such a state of mind. They will speedily begin to inquire, 
are not the people right? and rest assured of it, this position of circum- 
stances will raise up a leader. 

Under the orderings of Divine Providence, it is the times which make 
the man. 

When the multitude are faithful to God, and show it, God does not 
long leave them without an instrument to reward their faithfulness. 

I say that the times will raise up a leader. A leader will combine 
the gentry with the people, and when the Irish Protestant people 
stand out in their might, the reason and the truth that are with them, 
taken in connexion with the necessity that would exist for union with 
them, in order that the interests of the United Kingdom might be 
secured, would soon give one heart and one mind to the whole Protes- 
tant community of Great Britain and Ireland, and that heart and that 
mind would be scriptural and Protestant. Before such a state of Pro- 
testant feeling everything must bend. 

I am not speaking moonshine theories. I speak that I do know. 

To this identical work I set myself in Dublin, practically, eight 
years ago. 

My public conduct ever since has been a persevering and consistent 
effort to bring about the state of things that I contemplate, and in the 
metropolis at least I have to a great extent succeeded. 

Mark the language that I used when I commenced the discussion 
with Maguire. 

" I think it unnecessary to. dwell upon what I think likely to be the 
results of this discussion. T have formed my own conclusion of what 
these results are likely to be ; and I shall only say, that feeling myself 
in the line of duty in fitandipg before you as I do, I feel a great de- 
gree of freedom from anxiety with respect to the results." {Authenti- 
cated Reportj Church Edition, 1st day, page 3.) 

The language with which I concluded was to the same effect, but 
more explicit. 
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" Mr. Maguire runs away from tlie question. Yes, you give it up, sir, 
and I dare you, I defy you to continue it. O ! sir, our Eoman 
Catholic countiymen have reason to tremble for themselves, when they 
see you departing from your colours, and deserting the advocacy of 
their cause. 

<' I now give notice, that as soon as it pleases the Lord to recruit my 
strength, the first thing I shall do will be to give a public lecture in 
this Rotundo, for the delivery of which I have already received a 
public requisition, signed by hundreds of names, pointing out to the 
government of the country the mode of converting Ireland to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. [I gave the lecture shortly after.] And, sir, 
I tell you, that you have given a power to one who has been 
hitherto a nobody ; and who could not command an audience of 
a hundred, to go into any city in the land and collect thousands 
and tens of thousands, who, with their united strength, will join 
together for the overthrow of the great Apostasy. You are the in- 
strument in the hands of God, of furnishing me with that power, 
which I pray that God may give me grace to enable me to use in 
such a way, as that Ireland may return to the pastoral care of her 
old Catholic and Apostolic Bishops." (Ibid. Last day, page 509.) 

The result which I calculated pn was, first of aU, a silencing of that 
tone of controversial superiority which most unjustly I admit — most 
unjustly — excessively unjustly, but nevertheless in a manner most prac- 
tically injurious, the Roman Catholic sect in Ireland had previously 
indulged in. They spoke as if they were in possession of the field of 
argument, as if their views were incontrovertible, as though the 
principles of Protestantism were demonstrably and undeniably wrong, 
as though they absolutely could not be maintained on the platform 
of discussion. I repeat again and again that they had no ground for 
this, yet they did it, and it told with power. It produced a deep de- 
pression in the Protestant mind, a sense of invincihility in that of 
the Roman Catholics. It was connected with the most injurious 
practical consequences. I calculated on the silencii^ of that tone as^ 
preliminary to a great change in public opinion. 

To illustrate what I say: — In the year 1837 the publisher of the 
** Complete [Roman] Catholic Directory, Almanac, and Registry," 
a work of large circulation, began to give at the end of his Almanac a 
catalogue of such events of the preceding year as were calculated to be 
gratifying to his readers. I shall give some extracts from this cata- 
logue, in order that that boastful controversial tone of which I have 
spoken, may be realized. 

Dec. 22, 1835. Right Bev. Dr. Kinsella (Bishop of Ossory) published a letter, 
demanding of the Protestant Bishop of Gloucester to disclfum a £alse and scanda- 
lons charge on the CathoUc Clergy. 

Dec. 29, Most Bev. Dr. Mnmiy, C.A.B., erf Dublin, in a letter to the same Pro- 
testant Bishop, demanded a retractation of the charge attributed to his Lordship. 

Jan. 1, 1836. Bight Bev. Dr. Einsella published another letter to the Protestant 
Bishop of Gloucester, who, in a letter of 2nd Janaaxy,- denied having uttered the 
charges imputed to him by Uie reportcis ogainst the Imh Catholic Clergy. 
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Jan. 9. Most Rev. Dr. Mnrray thanked the said Protestant Bishop for his candour 
in renonncing the unfounded charges attributed to him. 

Jan. 20. Right Rev. Dr. Kinsella published another letter to the Protestant 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Jan. 27. Rev. Mr. Rickard, P.P. Athboy, published a letter, containing dis- 
claimers of the assertion of the apostate Nolan, that he had ** converted Catho- 
lies." 

Feb. 28. Rev. Mr. M*Hugh republished the letter of the Rev. Mr. Phelan, Fellow 
of Trinitv College, with ample notes, pointing out the lies and misrepresentations 
of the Rev. Robert J. M'Ghee. 

March 9. Rev. Thomas Maguire commenced a series of Lectures in Dublin, on 
the lic3 and misstatements propagated in reference to Dens' Theology. 

March 26. Rev. Thomas Maguire stated the preliminaries of a public discussion, 
in which he proposed to meet Rev. R. J. M*Ghee. 

March 3 1. Rev. Thomas Maguire accepted the challenge of do. 

April -L Rev. Thomas Maguire, with a friend, attended at the place proposed, to 
settle preliminaries with Rev. R. J. M*6hee, who did not appear ! 

April 1 1 . Mr. R. Coyne, on the part of Rev. Thomas Maguire, after calling Rev. 
R. J. M*Ghee, a defamer of Dr. Murray, publicly proposed that Rev. R. J. M'Ghec 
should name another day to settle preliminaries, as the Rev. T. Maguire was ready 
to meet him in public discussion on .any article of Catholic faith, he, Rev. R. J. 
M*Ghee, being bound to defend those articles of the Protestant creed adverse to 
Catholic doctrine ; which the said Rev. R. J. M'Ghee declined. 

June 29. Rev. Mr. Maher, of Carlow, addressed a series of letters to Mr. Brnen, 
upon gross and malignant charges against the Catholic Clergy. 

July 5. O'Neill Daunt, Esq., convicted R. J. ;M*Ghee of several falsehoods. 

Aug. 4. Rev. Thomas ^iaguire preached in Limerick, and accepted the challenge 
of the Rev. Mr. Westrop, Protestant Minister, which the latter afterwards declined. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Thomas Magnire preached in Liverpool. 

Very Rev. J. Hughe?, P.P., presented a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, 

requesting an inquiry into the plunder committed by some Protestant Missionaries 
at Achlll. 

Nov. 2. Rev. Thomas Maguire challenged the Rev. Hugh M'Neile (who reviled 
Catholicity in Liverpool) to a vivA voce public discussion, which the latter declined. 

Similar vauntings appear in the next year's almanac ; they involve 
daring and scurrilous attacks upon all those opposed to them, and 
show the pitch of insolence to which long-continued impunity had 
raised the priests. 

Dec. 31,. 1836. The apostate O'Beirne fully exposed by Rev. J. W. Fairclough. 

Jan. 10, 1837. The vivd voce controversial discussion between the Very Rev. J. 
Hughes, P.P., and Rev. Mr. Stoney, Protestant Minister, took place at Castlebar, 
to the discomfiture of the latter. The horrid impiety displayed by the Protestant 
Minister, shocked every rational Protestant present. 

Jan. 25. Rev. N. French, of Ballimore, wrote a letter to the P. Bishop of Do^ti 
and Connor, on his misstatement on education. 

In recording those sacrilegious acts, it is curious that they were generalljr perpe- 
trated near where the violent apostates, Nolan, Delany, and O'Sullivan, excited the 
outcasts of society against the Catholic religion I ** By their fruits you shall know 
them !" 

March 2. Rev. H. 0*Kane, C.C, Ballygawly, challenged the Protestant Minister 
to name nine, much less ** an immense number,^^ who attended the preaching of th« 
apostate Nolan. 

May 29. Rev. Thomas Maguire preached in the Catholic church, Belfast. 
. Juno 30. Most Bev. Dr. Murray, in a letter, exposed ** the disgraceful fraud of 
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the Rev. Robert M'Ghee," in saying that he had called Bellarmine a class-book in 
Maynooth College. 

July 11. A splendid public dinner was given to the Rev. Thomas Maguire, by 
the Catholics of Glasgow, at which he delivered a powerful speech, and accepted the 
boasted challenge of the fabricator, Rev. J. M'Ghee. 

The Irish Catholics of Glasgow, presented a splendid piece of plate, with 

a suitable address, to the Rev. Thomas Maguire, " as a sacred token of their love, 
respect, and admiration, and to commemorate his signal services to their holy reli- 
gion and country." 

Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Belfast, published a letter, in which he advanced 

facts and witnesses to prove that the abandoned apostate Delany confessed that his 
recent attacks on Cathohcity were inspired by mercenary motives, and that he re- 
tracted his errors. 

July 10. Rev. B. Da\7S, C.C, Longford, published a letter in refutation of chai'gcs 
against himself and other Catholic clergymen. 

Sept. 3. Rev. Thomas Maguire wrote a letter, repeating the substance of his 
speech at Glasgow, and once more accepting the challenge of the Rev. Robert 
M'Ghee, which the latter declined after his scandalous braggadocio ! 

Oct 6. A Catholic's refutation of Rev. Robert M'Ghee's lies and slanders concern- 
ing Catholic oaths. 

Nov. 26. Letter, by Rev. M. Conolly, (now) P.P., Crossboyne, proving the lies 
and fallacies of Uie Rev. Achill Missionaries. • 

Nov. 9. Curious letter of D. O'Connell, Esq., M.P., to the Bishops and Clergy of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, on the " Tithe settlement." 

The same tone continued up to the very discussion, with respect to 
the issue of which Roman Catholics were lifted up to an extraordinary 
height of expectation. The following extracts will illustrate this :-^ 

Oct. 25, 1837. Rev. Dr. J. Brown, of Downside College, published a refutation of 
the untruths of the apostate E. F. O'Beime, touching Maynooth College. 

Rev. P. O'Farrell, of Bristol, exposed the " Professor of Ingenious De- 
vices." 

Nov. 7. Rev. Richard Boyle, of Hereford, published some letters against this 
reverend calunmiator. 

ITov. 30. Rev. P. OTarreU's exposure of Rev. R. M'Ghee's petition against May- 
nooth College. 

Dec. 15. Rev. J. W. Foster, V.G., and other Protestant Mnisters in Limerick, 
propose to preach against Rev. T. Maguire, who had been then and there 
preaching. 

• r^Dec. 16. Rev. T. Maguire, in a letter to those gentlemen, proposed that himself 
and two other Catholic Clergymen would meet any three Ministers of the Establisli- 
ment to discuss any or every article of their respective creeds, which the Protestant 
challengers decline. 

Dec 1 7. Letter of Rev. T. Maguire on the retreat of the Protestant Parsons of 
Limerick. 

Dec. 18. Rev. T. IMaguire was entertained at a public dinner in Limerick. 

Dec. 21. Rev. P. He^eman, Heythrop Park, silences Rev. W. Way, Protestant 
Minister. 

Dec. 27. Letters from Rev. C. P. A. Cumberback, Catholic Pastor of Stoor, to the 
Protestant Bishop of Oxford, ou the calumnies of Rev. Mr. Fox. 

Series of letter by " Verax," in answer to Rev. W. H. Hook, M.A., in 

defence of Catholicism. 

Mr. John Larkin exposes the lies of the apostate O'Beirue, and an- 
nounces the conversion of five Protestants, of whom two were Ministers of ihe Esta- 
blishment. 
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Dec. 27. The Editor of The Devonshire Advertiser publicly apologises to Rer. Dr. 
Brown for inserting an atrocious attack upon him by the apostate 0*Beime. 

Jan. 15, 1838. A layman's reply to the calumnies of the Bev. Mr. Minchin, of 
Dublin. 

Jan. 19. Admirable letter of Bev. T. Maguire, in answer to the calumnies of 
the ** Professor of Ingenious Devices, Bev. M. M'Ghee," proposing to meet him on 
terms of alternate defence and attack, or for ever to remain silent. This letter 
contained a tremendous castigation of the itinerant declaimer, who shrunk from the 
combat. 

March 20. PubUc meeting at Bath, at which Bev. Dr. Brown and other gentle- 
men proved that the Bev. B. J. MGhee prepensely and wickedly misquoted several 
books and documents, to promote the " hatred of Popery." (See report of this im- 
portant meeting.) 

March 80. Bev. T. D. Gregg publicly challenged Bev. T. Maguire to a public 
controversial discussion. 

April 2. " Verax" conunences a series of letters to the Protestant Bishop of Exeter 
on Catholicity. 

April 4. Bev. T. Maguire, accompanied by Mr. B. Coyne, wait on the Bev. T. D. 
Gregg to accept his challenge. 

April 5. Plneliminary ineeting of Bev. T. Maguire, Bev. T. D. Gregg, and 
mutual friends, at which, after some questions, the former accepts the challenge 
of the latter. 

April 7. Letter of Bev. T. Maguire, requesting a fhial answer £rom Bev. T. D. 
Gregg. 

April 9. Meeting of Bev. Messrs. Maguire and Gregg, and friends, when 
the preliminary arrangements of the Discussion were agreed to, and regularly 
aigiied. 

April 10. Meeting of the friends of the reverend disputants, when Mr. Gregg's 
friends declined acting. 

April 11. Another request of Bev. T. Maguire to have a distinct answer. 

April 12. The " Professor of Ingenious Devices," in a letter, advises Bev. T. D. 
Gregg not to meet the Bev. Mr. Maguire. 

Apnl 16 and 17. One of Bev. T. D. Gregg's friends, waits on Mr. Coyne as the 
Bev. Mr. Magnire's friend, to settle on takmg the place of meeting, but declines 
acting. 

April 18. Bev. T. D. Gregg, finding all his friends decline acting, becomes him- 
self personally responsible with Mr. Coyne for the place of meeting. 

Curious letter of the apostate Meyler, baddng out of all responsibility for 

his "friend" Mr. Gregg. 

Mr. B. Coyne's letter to Bev. T. D. Gregg, showing how all his " friends" 

had declined acting for him^ and requesting himself to become, with him, respon- 
sible for the expense of the place of meeting. 

April 19. Agreement of Bev. Mr. Gregg and Mr. Coyne to take the Botundo for 
the intended Discussion. 

April 20. Besolution of the Committee of the Botundo to give their rooms for the 
Discussion. 

April 23. Extraordinary documents by Bev. William Biirgh, Protestant Chaplain 
to Dub. F. Penitentiary, and the Bev. Archdeacon Torrens, against the Bev. T. D. 
Gregg. 

May 14. Admirable letter of Bev. T. Maguire, in reply to a letter attributed to 
Bev. Mr. Pope. 

May 25. Letters of Bev. T. Maguire to Bev. T. D. Gregg, announcing his chair- 
man at the intended Discussion. 

From 29th May to 9th June, Sunday exclusive. Controversial vivd voce Discus- 
sion in the Botundo, Dublin, between Bev. Thomas Maguire, P.P., Ballinamore, 
and Bev. T. D. Gregg, in which the former exceeded even the high opinion of his 
warmest friends, and the latter cut a more contemptible figure than any other advo- 
cate of Protestantism ever did before. 
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This last vaunt is practically refuted. Since that time Maguire has 
been silenced, and all the priests with him. They do not dream of 
discussion ; and if the system that I succeeded in be pursued and per- 
severed in, they never will. 

The Lent which succeeded my discussion saw Dublin undisturbed 
by Father Tom. For the first time during a long series of years, his 
voice, during the Lent, was not heard in the metropolis. Subsequently, 
he took advantage of ihe treatment I received from Dr. Whately, to 
make an appearance ; but I well knew how to drive him from the citj, 
and accordingly for the last two or three years he has made no appear- 
ance here, and it is the fault of the Protestant clergy if he appear any- 
where else. I undertake, with the Divine blessing, if called upon by 
any Protestant clergyman, to keep him free from any intrusion on the 
part of this the greatest of Roman Catholic controversialists. 

I trust that I may be excused for the giving of the above extracts ; 
it is to a very considerable extent painful to me to do so, because, how- 
ever false the reflections on my friends are which they involve, it can- 
not in the nature of things be pleasant to them that these reflections 
should be put on record ; at the same time, I believe that my friends are 
too sensible and too wise to feel any serious concern in the matter. I 
think myself in an especial manner bound here to express the disgust 
with which I review tie observations on my truly talented, learned, and 
pious brother in Christ, the Rev. K J. M*Ghee. I distinctly admit ih^ty 
in point of eloquence — in point of accurate acquaintance with Popish 
documents, in point of learning, sacred and profane, I hold myself to 
be greatly inferior to my highly-esteemed friend. , Had he never done 
more than write, " Episcopal and Clerical Duty and Responsibility 
Considered," that work would be quite sufficient to stamp him as a 
superior mind, to lay the church under an eternal obligation to him, 
and to prove that his promotion to station and influence within the 
church, w<juld be a matter of great importance to her best interests. It 
is, therefore, with the utmost sincerity I say that I regard the attacks 
upon him which I here put forward with disgust; but, "like the 
toad, ugly and venomous, they have a precious jewel in their head.'* 
They are calculated to illustrate the defective views which my friend 
takes of the Roman Catholic controversy. In this respect, truth, and 
the interests of the church, compel me to say that he is distinctly wrong. 
These are no times for miserable flattery. If a Cicero in eloquence — 
a saint in holiness — and an Ussher in erudition, encountered an ade 
quately informed priest, to fight the battle of the church on the foun- 
dation that my friend M*Ghee assumes, I will not say he would be 
beaten, but this I will say, that the priest would not be silenced ; and 
I add, furthermore, that if the views, in the assertion of which God 
has made me triumphant, be abandoned by the church, there is nothing 
before us, but to look for a career of Popery from strength to strength. 

On the other hand, let these views be insisted on — they are abso- 
lutely irrefutable ; let the Protestants of Ireland stand out in the 
simple assertion of Church Principles — pronouncing Popery "the 
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Apostasy," and the Pope " that Man of Sin ; " and doing this inces- 
santly in the ears of our Legislature and our government, by degrees a 
sound public opinion will be created, correct views will univereally 
abound, the constitution be set to rights, the Church reformed, and 
Popeiy for ever overthrown in Ireland ; and when it falls here, it will 
perish in all the world beside. I cannot resist the temptation of 
giving in this place the celebrated letter of the Bishop of Mentz to 
Con 0*Nial, exhorting him to take arms for Popery in Ireland in the 
time of Henry the Eighth. The document is a vulgar one, and has 
been often quoted, but it is reaJlj deserving of recollection. 

My son CNial. Thou and thy fathers were ever faithful to the mother Church 
of Rome. His holiness, Paul, the present Pope, and his council of holy 'fathers, 
have lately found an ancient prophecy of one Saint Lazerianus, an Irish Archbishop 
of Cashel. It saith that the Church of Borne shall surely fall when the Catholic 
faith is once overthrown in Ireland. Therefore, for the gloiy of the mother Churdi, 
the honour of Saint Peter, and your own security, suppress heresy, and oppose the 
enemies of his holiness. You see that when the Roman faith perisheth in Ireland 
Uie See of Rome is fated to utter destruction. The council of cardinals have, there- 
fore, thought it necessary to animate the people of the Holy Island in this piou» 
cause : bems assured that while the mother Church hath sons of such worth as you» 
and those ¥^o shall unite with you, she shall not fall, but prevail for ever, in some» 
degree at least, in Britain. Having thus obeyed the order of the sacred council, 
we recommend your princely person to the protection of the Holy Trinity, of the 
Blessed Virgin, of Saint Peter, Saint Paul, and all the host of heaven. Amen. 

It was an oracle that spoke — another Caiaphas ! The prophecy of 
this old " Saint " is the very reason of the thing — ^it is Uie common 
sense of the matter. The Irish temperament is so deplorably suited 
to Popery, so prepense to fall in with its delusions, that when Popery- 
falls in this country, it is unlikely to continue its hold upon any por- 
tion of the human family. Let us, therefore, devote ourselves with all 
our hearts, and with all our souls, to the utterance of a faithful testi- 
mony against it ; and if all its victims be not saved, we shall not at 
least rest under any responsibility for that doom with which, if they 
reject our admonitions, they will speedily be overtaken. Let us 
work while it is day, for the night cometh when no man can work. 
(John ix. 4.) 

If any one should say that I have urged in those pages a system of 
legislation which might just as easily be turned against Protestantism 
as Popery, and which none would be more likely to exclaim against, 
if so employed, than myself, I should meet the statement by a direct 
negative. Laws of the nature which I have described would be utterly- 
vain against the reformed faith. Why ? Because that faith is unde- 
niably true. The most energetic legislation against a system founded 
on truth would be utterly vain. Such a system possesses a weapon 
which would frustrate all legislative measures to strike it down. That 
weapon is reply — answers, argument, reason. It is because Popery 
is destitute of these that it is fragile and destructible. It exists on 
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our forbearance ; it triumphs through our indifference ; though built 
upon the sand it stands, simply because we do not direct against it the 
overwhelming streams of invincible truth. 

Should the government reject our admonitions and our warnings, 
and adopt the revolutionary step of dissociating Church and State, I 
would look upon the change with anything but tdarm. I am convinced 
it would work for good. Were the Church of Ireland left to itself, 
soon would her clergy, unbiassed by the influence of a hostile, or at 
least an indifferent power, devote their energies with a single eye to 
the advancement of the glory of their Master and the salvation of 
souls ; and, as in former times. Popery would sink before them. A 
more deplorable state of things than the continuance of the present, it 
is not possible to conceive. 

I, at least, for one, feel a perfect confidence in the ultimate realiza- 
tion of that which I have contemplated — the eradication of Popery 
from Ireland. For that great result I trust I may be allowed to 
struggle. I look for it under God from a revolution in the spirit of 
the times. That is to be effected through the influence of those who 
are already right-minded ; and it is my earnest prayer, that God of his 
infinite mercy may be pleased to make this very defective work in 
some degree effectual for the promotion of unity, concord, and co-ope- 
ration among them. 



t2 
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Page 10. 

The following is the letter alluded to : — 

"LETTER TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

" Dublin, Swift's Alley, May 12, 1837. 
" Mat it please tour Grace,— Having had an interview with Doctor Dickin- 
son, I am aware that joa are acquainted with the circumstances of the Free Chttrdi 
in Swift's AUej. I need not therefore occupy you with any length^ied detail witli 
respect to Aem. In effect, they may be briefly stated thus : — The trustees have 
purchased the place, in the hope thereby to subserve the interests of religion and of 
the Church of England. In furtherance of their object they have appointed me as 
diaplain ; and I have accepted the office in the earnest hope that my labours in the 
Lord may prove a blessing to souls and a benefit to Ireland. Having had the privi- 
lege of acting as a licensed clergyman in the diocese of York for nearly nine years 
last past—first, as incumbent of a small living. Earls Heaton, in the parish of Dews- 
bury; and afterwards as curate of St. Geoige's Church, Sheffield — I am well ac- 
quainted with the very happy state of things in the English church; and as I know 
of many proprietary <iapds, (as they are c^ed,) m which services tlie most valu- 
able are rendered to the church and to Christianity, although the chapels themselves 
are not directly under episcopal jurisdiction, I have not hesitated to accept the post 
of usefulness in Swift's Alley, the church in which is very nearly under the same 
circumstances with those chapels above alluded to, although it is not as yet licensed 
by your grace. I would, however, very earnestly desire to be directly under your 
grace's sanction, and am therefore anxious that the chapel should be licensed. From 
Sie conversation that I had with Doctor Dickinson, I think I understand the 
grounds on which your grace has heretofore refused a license to the place, and I 
fully justify the propriety of your grace's refusal. It is evidently unreasonable to 
expect that you should grant an absolute licence to a place of worship, if you have 
not a proper control over the appointment of the minister. It is plain that to grant 
a licence without such control would be incompatible with the exercise of the 
functions of your grace's high office. The holy jealousy, therefore, of your grace, 
for God's truth and the welrare of souls, amply explains the reason of your reftising 
to grant such a license to Swift's Alley. On the other hand, the trustees have their 
jealousy, through which they reftise to resign the absolute appointment of a chap- 
lain to the place. From the increasing influence of Papists in high places operating 
with such power as that influence especially does in uie aflairs of Ireland, there is 
no knowing the dispositions of the prelates who might perad venture be your grace's 
successors. Apprehensions are entertained that they, or some of them, might 
not have that utter hatred of Popery which characterises the Articles and Homi- 
lies of our holy church; and that dierefore they might resist the appointment of a 
chaplain who would act towards the Apostasy with that decision and power, which 
are rendered so imperative by the circumstances of our unhappy country. 
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••Tour grace, from your superior wiBdom and deep acquaintance with the human 
character, will, I am sure, perceive that this feeling on the part of the trustees is not 
unnatunU, and may perhaps he wholesome; if there be any degree of over scrupu* 
lousness alwut it, I feel perfectly convinced that you will allow for and pardon it ; 
and in the exercise of your goodness not allow it to stand in the way of a compli- 
ance with my humble request, the nature of which, I trust, you may collect from 
this letter. 

^ I do not ask for the chapel such a licence from your grace as would extend to 
my successor, or involve your countenance of the chapel in case of the appointment 
of a chaplain whose character or doctrine you might not approve of. What I hum* 
bly request is, that you should license it during my incumbency (if I may use that 
word) ; in fact, I desire that both I and the place of worship with which I am con- 
nected, should be s<ibject to your control, and be placed under your auspices. I 
think I succeeded in making my desire plain to Doctor Dickinson ; if I do not mis- 
take, he informed me that the law would not allow'a compliance with my request. 
I would verv humbly say, that if this be so, the state of the law requires alteration •, 
for surely the law, instead of throwing an obstacle in the way of the laity contri- 
buting to the spread of the Gospel among the people, when that exceedingly 
desirable object may be effected with a perfect security of the faith and the main- 
tenance of sound doctrine, should afford the most ample opportunity and encou- 
ragement to them to engage in so glorious a work. However, should your grace 
be pleased to enter into my views, and consent to grant my request, (the law not 
forbidding,) I will feel deeply indebted to your grace ; and should I discover that 
the law stands opposed to my wish, and the wish, I may also say, of the trustees, we 
will in that case, your grace assenting, bring the matter before Parliament, so as 
that you may be enabled to follow out your grace*s desires in our behalf. Your 
grace will perceive that in all I have ventured to say, I have gone upon the suppo- 
sition of your grace's approbation of myself. This I have presumed to do, as having 
been a long-tried labourer in the vineyard of the Lord. I shall not have the bold- 
ness, of course, to allude to my services in the church, nor to urge (although I might 
do it with the utmost truth,) that my single desire is, to promote the spiritual 
benefit of souls, and to exert myself for the benefit of Ireland. I shall, therefore, 
only say, that I have heretofore possessed the favour of both the clergy and laity in 
the sphere of my labours ; and that I am, of course, provided with all the needful 
testimonials. In fact, having enjoyed the approbation of my late diocesan and 
superiors, I conclude myself to be entirely unobjectionable to your grace. 

^ Trusting that you may be so kind as to excuse this lengthy communication^ 
and to forgive any defects connected with the expression of my desires, I have 
the honour to remain, your grace's most humble and obedient servant in Christ, 

•*T. D. GREGG, 

" Chaplain of Swift's-Alley Free Church." 



Page 16. 

Extract from the Statesman : — 
" swift's-allbt free church. 
On Sunday morning last, a considerable number of the members of the usual 
congregation, with several respectable strangers, met at the hour for service in the 
above place of worship. The Rev. Mr. Gregg addressed them from the communion- 
table to the following effect: — 

" * It has been suggested to me, my dear brethren, that I should say a few words 
to you on the present occasion. You have a right to be informed as to the cause 
wlucli will prevent the performance of divine service here this morning. You arc 
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aware that this church does not enjoy the privilege of episcopal licence. This, 
however, has arisen from some informality in the trust deed, as I have always 
understood. Bat as the archbishop, while he did not sanction, did not censure, our 
services, I considered that we were warranted in availing ourselves of the opportu- 
nities here afforded us, of meeting together as a Christian congregation. The 
church did not interfere to prevent ns ; God gave us his blessing ; and through the 
Divine blessing we prospered abundantly. I owe a duty to the church catholic, 
which would prevent, and always has prevented, my acting in opposition to its 
authorities. A late occurrence has entirely altered our position, and has placed a 
barrier that prevents me from acting here any longer. I was announced to preach 
this day against Popery, in Lucan church. The archbishop, as you are aware, has 
interdicted me on the ground that I am not licensed. Here is an act of opposition 
that could not be exercised towards an authorised minister. Were I to minister 
here one hour after such a censure, I should be acting in opposition— mind, I beg of 
you, in opposition to ecclesiastical authority, a thing whicn I dare not do. If the 
arckbisliop opposed me for doing a right thing, I trust God would give me grace to stand 
firm and immovable — then he would be trrong, and I would be right; then I would be 
the maintainer, and he the person infringing the laws, and acting in opposition to 
the voice of the church. But, when he opposes me upon a point of order, and visits 
me with censure because it is not complied with, the case is a very different one. 
I feel myself bound by duty to submit, and this accordingly I have done. I have 
resigned the chaplaincy of this church, and am no longer its minister. T know you 
will justify me in the act. You perceive that / was called on by principle to adopt 
it The dictate of sound principle is the voice of God himself, and we must not 
dare to oppose it. It is painful to me to separate from so many whom I cordially 
loved, and whose Christian affection I enjoyed ; but there is no alternative. God 
has been with us here — ^he has manifestly blessed our work ; nor are we to conclude 
oUierwise because it has pleased him now to terminate it. In the inscrutable wis- 
dom of his providence he often acts thus. He is a Sovereign, and will do all his 
pleasure. He dismissed Elijah to the solitudes of Cherith — He removed Moses to 
the back side of the desert. Should he be pleased so to deal with his unworthy 
servant now, his will be done. Never can I cease to remember with gratitude the 
labours here carried on, which he so highly honoured ; and the affectionate, and 
attentive, and devout people who here steadily assembled. Let us hope that this 
distressing occasion may be properly improved, and henceforth, lead those who take 
an interest in providing places of worship, to avoid any irregularity in point of form 
that may cause objections — ^to do all things in due order ; and, on the other hand, 
lead tiiose in high places to seek for the removal of eveiy impediment which may 
prevent the truth from having free course, and being glorUied. 

" Having offered up a prayer, the reverend gentleman dismissed those assem- 
bled." 



Page 26 

In the First Edition of this work, and when the first sheets were in the printer's 
hands, the account given in the preceding pages exactly described the relation in 
which the author stood to Archbishop Whately. Before, however, the work was 
finished, the Archbishop adopted a new course of policy. He asserted my want of 
title to officiate without his licence, and proceeded by extremely harsh steps to prevent 
my doing so. After a tacit allowance on his part, for nearly six years, 1 thought 
this very hard, and I resisted it. Notwithstanding the command of Dr. Whately, I 
pursued my usual course. Had I submitted, I must, as a plaintiff, in order to 
compel him to allow me my rights, have brought him into the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. By my resistance I threw the onus prosequendi upoii him, and accord- 
ingly his grace is now pursuing me at full cry on this new claim of his to Episcopal 
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nuifldictioii over me, and for oontmnacy, and «o forth, in dispating his auiborit3r. 
Jdj plea is, that he has no anthoritj over me at all ; that I am exempt by law from 
his jurisdiction ; that his attempt to stretch that jurisdiction over me is wrong, and 
if so, an act of tyraany. I hare reoeired the weightiest legal opinion that this is so, 
and I have every expectaticm that my plea will be established by the tribunals. Did 
I think the ArchlNshc^ of Dublin had jurisdiction over me, I should at once bow to 
Dr. Whately ; but believing myself to be in a " peculiar," I stand upon my privilege, 
^liiiilcing that it is the paxt of a good churchman as much to refuse submission to an 
illegal claim, though made by an Archbishop, as to bow to his authority when it is 
made according to law. 

However, in my First Edition, I gave a veiy long narrative of the whole affair, 
conceived in a deep feeling of indignation against what I considered, and still con- 
^der, treatment most unjust on the Ardibishop*8 part, and entirely undeserved by 
me. I am unwilling, however, to perpetuate we remembrance of an exasperation 
which was, I think, faHj justified by circumstances, and properly expressed at the 
moment of their occurrence. I therefore expunge the narrative altogether. Indeed, 
however impwtant it may be to me as an individual, it is too paltiy a matter to 
deserve record in a work which I humbly trust may be of lasting interest, and which 
is intended, at least, to operate important effects upon society at large. In 
prospect of the legal decision which must soon be come to, I shall only say — ** God 
defend the right !" 

Be it understood, however, that the quarrel between the Archbishop and myself is 
simply a question of jurisdiction. 



Page 361. 

Never was the whole kingdom more ripe for energetic action than previously to the 
adoption by the Legislature of the flagrant proposition of Sir Robert Feel, (now un- 
fcNTtanately become law,) which increases and perpetuates the grant to the Roman 
Caihdbc College of Maynooth. Never was there a greater anxiety on the part of 
the Protestant masses to see a manifestation of a determined and uncompromising 
opposUion on the part of legislators — an opposition that did not know how to yield. 
The whole kingdom hailed with delight an announc^nent that was made at an early 
stage of the business by Sir Culling Eardly Smith, to the effect that some doasen 
members of Parliament were prepared rather " to die on the floor of the House," than 
to attow the flagitious purposes of Ministers to be embodied in a law. Takhig the 
truthfulness of Siis representation for granted, I felt quite certain that the measure 
»ev^ eould be carried. It involved so flagrant a violation of principle, it was so 
open to unanswerable attack, its discussion presented an opportunity so ample for 
nationally exhibiting the virus of Popish principle, that I felt convinced if such a 
spirit as Sir Culling Eardly Smith spoke of existed in Parliament, the discussion on 
the bill of Ministers might be so protracted, their own unprincipled conduct so 
exposed, and Roman Catholics so distinctly placed in the wrong, that the whole 
country would be aroused, and a revolution more likely than the obtainment of the 
SQsl of the kingdom to the threatened act of foul and abominable national apostasy. 

I was deputed to attend the Anti-Maynooth conference in London, both by the 
Central Anti-Maynooth Committee forlreland, and by the Dublin Protestant Operative 
Association, and at the first sitting of that conference at the London Tavern, I thus 
spoke on the subject of the declaration of Sir Culling Smith. I reprint my speech 
from a work "Compiled and edited at the request of the Central Anti-Maynooth 
Committee [of London], by the Rev. S. Thelwall," entitled "Proceedings of the 
Anti-Maynooth Conference of 1845." 

" It has been industriously stated, that either there are apathy and indifference 
with respect to the measure, or else an extensive approval of it on the part of the 
Protestants of Ireland* (Hear, hear.) With the best possible information, with 
the largest opportunity of understanding the Protestant mind of Ireland, I protest 
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that taij snch idea is entirely unfodnded. (Hear, hear.) The measure is utterly 
abominahle in the eyes of those who call themselves the Protestants of Ireland, and 
who constitate the great body of that people. Their most earnest aspirations and 
prayers are, that it may be rejected. (Cheers.) Yon, Mr. Chairman, gave utter- 
ance to a statement a short time since which has been taken hold of, and has been 
urged by Ae Protestants of Irdand, in reference to this destructive measure. That 
statement was, that there was a small minority of faithful nien in Parliament, some 
of whom have resolved that they will die on the floor of the House rather than see 
this measure become law. (Cheers.) I can tell you that there is a general appre- 
hension, diat if such faithfulness be not manifested on the floor of Parliament---that 
if there be not exhibited that faithfulness which will take hold of every means which 
Providence has placed in the hands of legislators to impede a course of legislative 
conduct which is opposed to the minds and religious feelings of the masses of tUs 
country — ^and that i^ through the want of such faithfulness, this measure should be 
allowed to pass, the consequences may be fatal; for it is apprehended that if such a 
course be not adopted, and the measure should once become law, the feeling which 
is now so providentially awakened on the subject, may cool before the next election; 
(loud cries of * No, no ;') and that that which has once been done will not hereafter 
be required to be undone agmn. (Continued cries of * No, no.') I rejoice to hear 
expressk>nB of dissent from that opinion ; but this much we do know, that the future 
is a contingency, and that if tiiere be the power and the will now to reject it, the 
danger will at once be obviated, and we shall be delivered from the impending 
evil. (Hear, hear.) To those individuals of whom you spoke, the Protestants of 
Ireland look with most anxious expectation. They do trust, that amendments 
will be brought f<»rward seriatim, and seriatim be made matter of deliberation, 
of division, and of impediment ; (cheers ;) that the faithful men to whom 
you referred will despise the imputation of faction, when it may almost be said 
— I speak it with great tenderness, and with no feeling which is not consistent 
with the most perfect loyally— >when I say, it may almost be said that the conduct of 
the government itself would seem to be the conduct of a faction. (Cheers.) Purther 
I beg to state, that it is die feeling of the people of Dublin, that if this measure be 
passed, it will aggravate more than ever the B«peal cry of the day; for if the Legis- 
Lotore, by such an act as this, should withdraw its protest against Popery — teaclnng 
those doctrines which itself has deprecated, and t^us indicate that those doctrines 
are right — ^will it not stamp with gross injustice every single act of British conduct 
towards Ireland in past times, and put a powerful argument into the mouth of 0*Con- 
nell, to show that nothing but disunion from Great Britain can save Ireland from 
British tyranny ? (Hear, hear.) That sentiment prevails extensively in Dublin; and 
we all look with anxiety to this conference. I am a member of the Anti-Maynooth 
Committee in that city, and I am connected with some of the largest organisations 
of Protestants. We look to this Central London Anti-Maynooth Committee for 
instruction, advice, counsel, and direction. Our present feeling is — and I am 
desinws of urging it on you in the strongest manner — that you should not fail to 
adopt measures to retard, procrastinate, impede, and utterly prevent the Maynooth 
bill from passing into a law. (Hear, hear.) I tell you further, that a feeling prevails 
in Dublin, that there is not much to be expected from the House of Lords. They 
apprehend that that House, through the Duke of Wellington, is greatly under the 
influence of the government; consequently it is felt that it is in committee the fight 
must take place, and that the great object of this conference should be to impress on 
those members who are oppos^ to the measure, the necessity for proposing such a 
series of amendments as nught impede ike bill, and thus prevent it from passing 
through the Commons' House of Parliament. I have thus briefly stated the feelings 
of those whom I represent ; and I beg to thank the assembly for the kindness they 
have manifested towards me" (Cheers.) — ^pp. 12, 13. 

Sir Culling Eaidly Smith himself was in the chair, and the meeting was, perhaps, 
as likely to be influential as any meeting that had ever been assembled. There 
could not have been less than 1200 Protestant ministers present, including a large 
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number of clerg^nnen, and the number had but little diminished during the more 
important meetings of the conference in London. Approving as all did of the prin- 
ciple of impeding the bill, I set myself to the work of preparing a series of amend- 
ments to it, calculated to admit of discussion, and to place the ministry and all the 
supporters of the bill in a most embarrassing position. Had ministers conceded the 
amendments, it would have completely altered the character of the college, a thing 
which never would have been allowed by the Roman Catholic priesthood. And had 
they opposed the amendments, they would have been equally at fault ; the oppo- 
sition to some of them would involve a distinct maintenance on their parts of the 
despotism of Popery, and a disregard of the constitutional liberties of the subject. 
And the opposition to others of them would have involved an amount of favour 
towards a Popish institution, which they refused to concede to a Protestant one. 
The amendments, moreover, were of such a nature as that they would have been no 
less embarrassing to the Popish advocates of the bill, than to its ministerial sup- 
porters; for, on the one hand, by adopting them, they would upset Maynooth as a 
topish seminary, and on the other, by the rejection of them, they would forfeit 
their own character for liberality, and stultify the outcry that they were makii^ 
against Trinity College, Dublin, and against both of the English Universities. 
I submitted the amendments co some of the clerical members of the conference who 
were greatly struck with them, and at once perceived the important use that might 
be made of them. I likewise submitted them to an influential member of Parlia- 
ment, who suggested that they should be brought before the conference, and that if 
they were taken up by the ministers from the provinces, who might be considered 
as speaking the mind of respectable constituencies, and brought one or more 
of them by these ministers, each to his own representative, who should thus insert 
on the books of the House a notice of the amendment or amendments which he 
might feel most disposed to press, it would manifest an opposition so systematic and 
extensive, as could scarcely fail to impede, and, indeed, to defeat the measure. For 
an opposition of such a character would be likely greatly to stimulate the hostility 
to the bill that had been already awakened, and to convince the whole kingdom that> 
in opposing it, they were but maintaining the cause of constitutional liberty. 

I did not take a copy of the amendments ; and the original MS., in a manner 
that will appear in the sequel, became lost. If I cannot, however, give the words 
which I made use of, I am sure I can convey the exact nature of my propositions, 
so as that the reader may fully understand the bearing whicji their proposal and 
discussion would have been likely to have had upon the fate of the bilL This, 
therefore, I shall endeavour to do ; the terms of the amendments (as well as I can 
recollect them,) are distinguished, when necessary, in what follows, from tlie words 
of the bill, by being enclosed in brackets. I number the proposed amendments. 

The title of the bill amended as I proposed, was thus : — 

1. ** An act to amend two acts passed in Ireland, for the better education of per- 
sons professing the Roman Catholic religion, and for the better government of the 
College established at Maynooth for the education of such persons, and also an act 
passed in Parliament of the United Kingdom, for amending the said two acts,'* [and 
to open the said college for secular instruction for the benefit of the public in 
general]. 

The next amendment which I proposed was on the fourth clause, which, amended, 
would have been as follows : — 

2. ** IV. And whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the president, vice-president, officers, and professors of tne 
said college, and for the expense of commons, attendance, and other necessaries, 
to be supplied to and for their use ; and that the number of professors therein 
should be increased /* [and that the professorships of secular learning should be 
open to the public in general, without distinction of religious creed ; and that the 
election to said professorship should be conducted in a manner calculated to ensure 
the appointment of the most meritorious. Be it therefore enacted, that from and 
after the passing of this act, all the professorships, save those of theology, shall be 
open to the public in general, without distinction of religious profession ; and that 
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for tlie five years next ensuing after the passing of this act, when any professorship 
of secular knowledge, such as helles lettres, mathematics, hiitory, political economy, 
natural philosophy, and so forth, shall hecome vacant, an announcement of the said 
vacancy, and of the election for the filling of the same, shall be affixed to the gates 
of the said college, and advertised in the Dublin Gazette one calendar month before 
said election ; and that the election be made by public examination of the candi- 
dates, to be holden in the examination hall of the said college ; and that seven 
days after said examination, the decision to be on the merits of the candidates, and 
publicly announced, provided that, ceteris paribus, said decision b« in favour of a 
former alumnus, or former alumni, of said college ; provided also, that the president 
and vice-president be always members of the Roman Catholic church ; and be it 
enacted that after the termmation of five years from the passing of this act, none 
shall be eligible to the professorship of said college save those who have been its 
former alumni ;] " and be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
act, there shall be paid and payable to the said body politic and corporate, for the 
purposes aforesaid, any sum or sums of money not exceeding, in the whole, the 
sum of [five] thousand pounds." 

The next clause on wnich I proposed an amendment was the sixth, which pro- 
vided for the admission of two hundred and fifty additional free students into the 
college. Amended as I proposed, it would have run thus : — 

3. ** VI. And whereas there are three senior and four junior classes in the said 
college, and two hundred and fifty free students on the establishment, maintained 
and educated out of the annual parliamentary grant made to the said college ; and 
whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for an additional number of 
free students, that is to say, for two hundred and fifty free students in the said three 
senior classes, and two hundred and fifty free students in the said junior classes. 
Be it therefore enacted, that from and after the passing of this act, there shall be 

n'd and payable to the said body politic and corporate, for each of the said two 
ndred and fifty free students, in the said three senior classes, the annual sums 
for that purpose specified in the schedule (A) to this act annexed.'* [Provided 
always, that of the two hundred and fifty additional free students who will be thus 
admitted into the said college, and provided for therein, fifty, at the least, be ad- 
mitted irrespectively of their religious profession, should so many non-Roman 
Catholics apply ; provided also, that the said fifty not being Roman Catholics, be 
exempted from all and every attendance on religious instruction, lectures, worship, 
and so forth, and be allowed to be quite unmolested on the score of their religious 
sentiments.] 

I introduced, in the shape of additional clauses, amendments embodying im- 
portant principles of liberty, leaving it to any member opposed to the bill to take 
them up, and place them in the act in whatever position might seem to him expedient. 
My readers will understand that protraction, impediment, and discussion were the ob- 
jects. That the bill was opposed by a vast number of persons of the most opposite sen- 
timents, some of whom might undertake amendments, and force discussions on the prin- 
ciple which they involved, which (amendments) others equally opposed to the bill could 
not be supposed to assent to. For example, although Sir Harry Inglis (the mem- 
ber for Oxford,) could not mtroduce or support the principle, that a college endowed 
by the State should be open to all denominations of religionists, a Dissenter might 
do so. Of the following clauses, amendments, or resolutions, the same may be said. 
Involving a gi*eat variety of principles, they challenged, some of them, the support 
of the various opponents of the bill, from the wildest radical to the highest church- 
man, or the most uncompromising Protestant. 

It is a matter of notoriety to all those acquainted with Maynooth College, that 
that seminary imposes on its students the severest restrictions, as far as it respects 
their liberty. Neither their reading, their correspondence, nor their actions, are 
free from a degree of control which Protestants would regard as intolerable, which 
is calculated to engender slavish feelings, and which a Legislature careful for liberty 
could scarcely coimtcnance. It is furthermore notorious, that their free use of the 
Scripture is impeded, and that Popery is infamous for the mutilation of the writings 
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q{ the Fathers. These circamstances will explain the bearing of the amendments. 
Those amendments, then, were something like the following : — 

4. And, whereas, it is proper that the aforesaid students, and all others the stu- 
dents of the said college, should be secured in the enjoyment of their just liberty, 
and guarded against attempts to hamper their freedom in things lawfiil and praise- 
worthy, be it therefore enacted, and it is hereby enacted, that the said students may 
acquire, hold, and possess, if they will so to do, the Holy Scriptures according to 
the authorised version, and read therein, without being liable to any collegiate cen- 
sure, punishment, or disadvantage on that account. And be it further enacted, that 
if any of the professors or heads of the said college do presume to punish, by f ne 
or otherwise, or molest in any other way, students of the said college who may be 
found reading the Scriptures, that such student or students so forbidden or molested 
may lay his or their complaint before the visitors, who shall be bound to hear the 
•complaint, and examine into it ; and if they find said complaint well founded, they 
shall be bound to admonish the professor so offending ; and should the offence be 
subsequently repeated, to report his name to the Lord Lieutenant, who shall be 
warranted, if the offence be aggravated in its character, to dismiss the offender. 

5. And whereas it is proper that the correspondence of the students and professors, 
and other inmates of the college, should be inviolate, be it enacted, that none of the 
authorities of the said college shall interfere with, or intercept the correspondence of 
any of the inmates ; and tlmt any professor found offending in the premises be ad- 
monished by the visitors, and that on a repetition of the offence, the name of the 
person so offending be handed to the Lord Lieutenant 

6. And be it further enacted, that the students of said college be permitted, at all 
convenient times and seasons, to communicate with their friends, and to receive 
their visits, and that there be no impediment thro\vn in the way, in order to prevent 
clergymen of the Established Church, or ministers of other denominations, from 
ingress to said college, and from communication with the students, should the students 
wish it, at all convenient times and seasons. 

7. And whereas it is to be apprehended that mutilated editions of the writings 
of the Fathers, conveying sentiments as theirs which they never entertained, and 
excluding sentiments and doctrines which are notoriously theirs, have been pre- 
pared and extensively circulated, with the view of deceiving the Homan Catholic 
mind, and leading it away from the truth ; and whereas it is desirable that such 
deceptions should be prevented, be it therefore enacted, that all the editions of the 
Fathers employed in the said college in the instruction of the students, be the 
genuine, unmutilated editions ; and that any professor found to employ such like 
spurious editions be reported to the visitors, and upon the offence being satisfactorily 
proved, be reproved by them. 

Popery thrives by flie maintenance of a dark, monkish, secluded spirit ; let in 
upon it the light of civilisation and liberty, and you break down its strongest hold. 
The following amendments were conceived with that purpose: — 

8. And whereas it is expedient that at least one examination of the students 
annually should be open to the public, be it therefore, and it is hereby enacted, that 
there shall be such a public examination of the students, immediately previous to the 
midsummer recess, at which examination there shall be full and free admission to the 
friends of the students, and to the public in general, only under such limitations for 
the maintenance of order as may be decided on by the president and vice-president, 
subject to the approval of the visitors, into the examination halls of the said college. 

9. And be it further enacted, that the examinations for professorships shall be 
conducted publicly, and be open, under similar limitations, to the public in general. 

10. And whereas it is expedient that the nature and substance of the lectures of 
the professors of theology, and of moral philosophy, which may be delivered in said 
eoUege, as also of the discourses that may be preached in the chapel or chapels 
thereof should be ascertainable, be it therefore, and it is hereby enacted, that such 
lectures or discourses be previously written, and authentic copies thereof preserved; 
or that in case the person or persons who may deUver such lecture or lectures, dis- 
course or discourses, should not previously write the same, that he or they shall give 
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notice to the president, or in his absence, to the vice-president of the said college, 
who shall thereupon cause an exact report of such lecture or lectures, discourse or 
discourses, to be taken down by a qualified reporter, and delivered to him, the pre- 
sident or vice-president of said college } the charge of said reporter to be defrayed 
out of the grant to the said college. 

11. And be it also enacted, that the lectures of the professors of secular science 
or literature, under such limitations as aforesaid, respecting order, shall be open to 
the public in general 

The above will give an idea of the character of the amendments which I proposed, 
which is all that at this distance of time I am able to do. There were several addi- 
tional, having reference to the establishment of a College library, and its adequate 
supply with books in the various departments of literature and science, providing 
against the operation of expurgatorial indices, and for the free access of the students 
to the books ; and other amendments providing for a modification of the course of 
reading, and for additions to l^at course made in consideration of that opening of 
the College to non-Boman Catholics which I proposed. These amendments I do 
not now sufficiently remember to state : I shall, therefore, only say, that they were 
conceived in a i^irit of fairness and liberality, and framed in accordance with the 
known practice of Trinity College, Dublin, and therefore, such as would challenge 
the 8upp<»*t of all those who chonoured for liberfidity in the management of the 
Universities ; they could only be opposed upon the hypothesis that the close system 
of management ^ould be continued. There were suggested also, numerous altera- 
tions in the financial plan — ^alterations which might be fairly argued to be improve- 
ments. In a word, I laid down a plan of systematic opposition that would have 
involved endless discussion, opened the eyes of the country to the objectionable 
character of the College, and increased the difficulties of ministers (already consi- 
derable) a thousand fold. It had been admitted, that it would have been proper, 
even by what might have been designated a £Eictious opposition, (such as reiterated 
motions for adjournment and divisions on the question) to defeat the bill But 
being well aware how little the Tory party was disposed for faction, or indeed 
religions Protestants of any sect or party, I felt convinced that an opposition of that 
kind would never be persevered in, and that imless the opposition were invested 
with a character of reasonableness, it would not be likely to be long kept up. I 
constructed my amendments accordingly. They were taken up warmly, especially 
by one very active and influential clergyman, who accompanied me to several 
members of Parliament, all of whom seemed of opinion, that if the course proposed 
were adopted, it might be beneficial. Thus encouraged, on Friday morning. May 
2nd, I attended the fourth sitting of the conference, and at the instance of the 
chairman, Sir Culling &nith, &^t submitted my resolutions to the Kev. John 
Blackburae, a distinguished Dissenting minister, who possessed Sir Calling's confi- 
dence. Mr. Blackbume having heard the resolutions, advised Sir Culling that it 
would be well to communicate them to the meeting. Sir Culling then requested a 
hearing for me, and that I should be allowed to bring forward my proposition. 
This I accordingly did, and a very lively debate followed ; which I give from the 
work before quoted. "Proceedings," &c., pp. 115—120. 

** The Chaieman. — Gentlemen, a communication of some importance will be 
made to you, on account of which, the hearing of representatives from different 
places will, for a short time, be suspended. 

'* The Rev. Tbbsham D. Gregg. — Mr. Chairman, I have had conmiunication 
with a great number of Members of Parliament, with reference to this bill ; and it 
is my feeling— it is die feeling of the deputation which accompanies me from Ireland 
— it is the feeling of very many English brethren, that we must immediately do 
something — something that is practical, in order to Impede the progress of the biU. 
(Hear, hear.) This bill has been announced by Su: Ilobert Peel as about to pass 
through committee this very night ; which implies, if I mistake not, that there is to 
be no further discussion on its details. The third reading merely is postponed until 
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the I9t1i ; whicli admits of no ducussion of the details, hat merely the genei-jil 
principle. Conscqacntly, it seems to me, and to the friends whom I met with and 
have consnlted, that this is a most important moment in the progress of our move- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) Grentlemen, what we want to do — since the principle of the 
bill is unhappily affirmed, and it has positively been voted by the Honse of Commons, 
that the pablic money is to be given for the permanent establishment of the College 
of Maynooth ; what we want is, to snggest to the members who represent us m 
Parliament, distinct amendments — with the object of liberalising and opening the 
Institation, and thus destroying its inquisitorial and monastic cluuracter. The adop- 
tion of these amendments would be most important, as it would probably render tlie 
bill unacceptable ; and a number of friends, in connexion with ourselvea, have 
drawn up a series of amendments, which it will not take me long to read. Some of 
them are suited for churchmen ; some of them are suited for IMssenters ; some for 
Tories ; some for Liberals ; — all of them are suited for Protestants. Let each man 
choose an amendment, one or more, for himself; and let Kim take it to his repre- 
sentative, and say, '* Enter that in the books to-night, and let it be discussed and 
diyidcd upon before the bill passes through committee." Gentlemen, this will give 
us time. What is done to-night may be fatal ; let us, therefore, endeavour to pro- 
crastinate as much as possible. We have heads and hearts enough here to conceiTe 
amendments that will keep the bill in committee for the next six months. Gentle- 
men, I trust that I shall not weary your attention by referring you to the bill itself. 
Its preamble is this : ** A bill to amend the two acts passed in Ireland, for the better 
education of persons professing the Boman Catholic religion, and for the better 
government of the seminary established at Maynooth," &c 

" The Chairman — ^I beg your pardon; that is the title — ^not the preample. 

*• The Rev. T. D. Gbbgg — ^Well, Uien, in the very title I would propose an amend- 
ment : ' and to open the said college for the secular instruction of the public in 
general ;' the object beuig to guard against the danger likely to arise from the ex- 
dosive inculcation of Popish principles. I was delighted to hear a late speaker say, 
that he had no objection to a measure of general education. The bill does nothmg 
for general education. In the fourth clause provision is made for the salaries of 
officers and professors, and an increased number of professors ; and I think this 
would be a suitable place to introduce a clause, embodying the principle of dial 
part of the title whicn I have just read ; and, consequently, I would suggest the 
following amendment for such gentlemen as choose to take it to their representa- 
tives. Observe, Mr. Chairman, I do not say, let them copy this amendment : but 
let them take the spirit of it. ' And w^hereas, at the time of the Union, the said 
college was entirely open to Roman Catholics; and whereas a considerable por- 
tion of the instruction given therein must necessarily consist of secular learning-, 
&c ; be it therefore enacted, that students of all denominations be admitted to the 
said coUege, in order to profit by the said instruction ; provided always, that tbey 
shall be exempted from all attendance on theological lectures, and on any portion 
of the Roman Catholic instruction.* Gentlemen, I beg to suggest, that t/tat is the 
very principle which Mr. Shiel is contending for, with regard to Oxford and Cam- 
bride. If, then, we establish a college for Roman Catholics, why should it not be 
thrown open to Protestants ? If through this amendment the bill be defeated, wc 
shall gain our object. The next clause is a clause providing for five hundred stu- 
dents. To that I would add a proviso, to the effect * that of the two hundred and 
fifky additional free students, fifty, at the least, should belong to the Protestant 
churches, should so many apply for admission.' 

" The Rev. Dr. Reed — Mr. Chairman, might we not redeem time ? We all wish, 
by every constitutional method, to destroy the bill ; and it strikes me, that the sug- 
gestion of oui' friend is exceedingly good ; but the only way open for us to carry it 
into effect would be, to request certain gentlemen of this body to wait upon tliosc 
members who are already pledged, more or less, to the course which is suggested. 
We could name some dozen friends in the House of Commons, who are prepared, 
and who have said that they are prepared, by such amendments, to postpone the 
bill. The practical course would be, lor some haljf dozen of us to get into carriages, 
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and go from tbis body, and request them, from us, to do their utmost to effect this 
object. 

" The Chairman — It occurs to me that the practical course would be, for Mr. 
Gregg, Mr. Blackburn, and one or two other gentlemen to retire into the committee- 
room ; and to inquire what members might be most advantageously asked to take 
these steps. 

** The Rev. T. Powell, Wesleyan Minister, from Doncastcr — I am very fearful 
lest the conference should commit itself on a point of great importance — implying 
that some modification of that bill will be approved by this conference. The bill is 
too bad to be amended ; but, if we propose amendments in it, we shall be committed 
to a partial approval of its principle. 

" The liov. C. Pjbest — The suggestion which you have, made sir, is, I think, a 
good one. Perhaps there would be some difficulty in proposing these amendments 
in the conference. Some gentlemen had better retire at once. The conference, no 
doubt, will think that the best thing that could be done is, to defeat the bill altoge- 
ther ; but, if good service can be rendered, by acting on Mr. Gregg's suggestion, it 
should be done at once. 

" The Rev. T. D. Gregg— Mr. Chairman, I am in the hands of the meeting. By 
your consent, I rose to propose a certain course. I trust I have not violated order, 
or, in the least degree, hurt the feelings of any gentleman. (Hear, hear.) I beg to 
say, that I am far from violating the maxim laid down by the reverend gentleman 
who has just spoken. I would protest against these amendments compromising us 
iato the acceptance of the principle. I conceive that Providence has put the 
opportunity into our hands of defeating the bill by these measures; and it was 
with that purpose, and with that view, that I proposed them. This is not doing 
evil that good may come ; for in truth the amendments may be deemed valuable in 
themselves. The resolution which I would found on the amendments is this : — 

" The Chairman — Gentlemen, I feel quite sure that I can anticipate the feelings 
of a large proportion of those whom I am addressing. Anything like a resolution 
to amend the institution would be something like the admission of the principle. 
(Hear, hear.) And I do not think it would be consistent with our position, as an 
Anti-Maynooth Conference, to imply that we could tolerate or sanction the institu- 
tion at aU. (H^ar, hear.) I think if you (addressing Mr. Gregg) would be so kind 
as to retire, with two or three gentlemen, and consult with them, it might then be 
arranged Uiat you and they should go, with the amendments, to certain members of 
parliament. 

" The Rev. J. Blackburn— AUow me to say that I have gone over these amend- 
ments, and 1 think they are exceedingly well done to embarrass the bill ; but they 
involve principles which it is utterly impossible to bring before the conference. 
Some of them are such as I could subscribe, and some of them are such as I could 
not subscribe ; therefore, I submit that wo could not enter into them here, though it 
is desirable that we should avail ourselves of Jklr. Gregg's suggestion. 

"The Rev. G. B. Kidd, from Scarborough — I beg to suggest to the gentlemen who 
are about to retire, that, if they amend the bill, they should amend it so that not 
one penny will be given to a Roman Catholic Institution, for any crucifix, or for 
anything which sanctions idolatry. (Hear, hear.) Unless they can make the bill 
free from this objection, I should strongly object to their pursuing such a course. I 
would beg to inquire, whether, in the history of parliamentary proceedings, it has 
ever been known that a minister has appointed a certain day for an obnoxious 
measure to be read, and has then taken the reading fourteen days before ? If such 
a thing is unprecedented, I think we should not expect Sir Robert Peel to resort to 
it. This being the case, we shall not be making our proceedings obnoxious to the 
country at large, by taking up the time of parliament, and obstructing the private 
business, and other matters, by a movement, which some in this room do not con- 
sider to bt necessary ? 

" The Rev. T. D. Gregg — I rise to order. I think that the gentleman is not 
speaking to the question. 

** The Rev. G. B. Kidd — I think I am speaking to the question. If there is any 
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gentleman in the room who has sat in parliament, or who has closely watched par- 
liamentary proceedings, I would submit the point to him. 

"The Rev. W. Bdhtikg— Sir Calling, I exceedingly deprecate farther digcussion 
on this snbject. It would never be decided in a large meeting like this. I beg 
leave, therefore, to move, that a committee be appointed to confer with Mr. Gregg 
on this subject. I do hope that, if gentlemen do not agree with us, they will, for 
the sake of united action, and of preserving that which to us is of unspeakable 
moment, allow the matter to pass. I will nominate, with your permission, the Rev. 
J. Kelly, the Rev. W. M»Ilvaine, the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, &c. 

** The Rev. T. D. Gregg— I beg to second the resolution. 

" The. Rev. T. Powell — I feel that we are now at a very important point I 
should be the last person to throw anything in the way of expedition in business ; 
but I cannot on any account flinch from opposing our taking any part that may get 
us into a difficulty out of which we may never escape. Upon the point before us, 
permit me to say that I should suggest the addition of some other persons. 

"ITie Chairman — ^Does your objection refer to the nomination of a committee at 
all, or to the persons appointed ? 

"The Rev. T. Powell— To both. 

" The Chairman— Then first address yourself, if you please, to the question of 
nominating the committee. 

"The Rev. Dr. Reed — I would beg to propose that the Rev. Mr. Powell be added 
to the committee. (Hear, hear.) 

" The Rev. W. Vbvers- I would beg to remind the meeting that Mr. Gregg is 
only carrying out the principle recommended by Wc, M*Kcile, to which the meeting 
responded — ^that the Conference were bound to adopt every plan, however apparently 
factious, for the purpose of procuring the rejection of the bill. I think our thank? 
are due to Mr. Gregg for bringing this matter forward. 

"G. R. Paul, Esq., of Stroud— There seems to be a slight misunderstanding. My 
friend was right in supposing that the third reading of the bill is postponed until the 
19th of May; but previously it must pass through committee, and that is to be done 
to-night. (Hear, hear.) Our object is, to prevent its passing to-night through the 
only stage of which Sir Robert Peel is afraid. He is afraid of the details. (Hear, 
hear.) The moment you go into details, his party is of such a heterogenous nature^ 
that it immediately breaks up. It is such a hydra-headed monster, that it must imme** 
diatcly dissolve itself, and break by being divided into diflferent sections. (Hear, 
hear.) I hope and trust that, whatever amendments may be brought forward, it 
vjrill not be lost sight of, that the principle upon which we will stand here as IVotes- 
tants, is that of refusing all grants to Romanism ; and — although amendments may 
be formed which have a tendency to liberalise Maynooth College — ^yet, if thisf 
course will have a tendency to take money from our pockets for a religion which we 
believe to be superstitious and idolatrous, it cannot be pursued. As a Protestant 
Conference, we refuse to countenance the Maynooth grant at all. I trust that this 
will not be forgotten in any amendment which may be proposed. 

" The Rev. Jabbz Burns — ^I consider this a very critical juncture in our sittings 
If we take a single step in the direction now proposed, we shall be committing ourselves ; 
and /, for one, protest against any such step being taken. At present we stand right 
with the whole nation ; and the nation is not prepared to go into the intricacies of 
our movement. If this course be taken, let it be taken by Mr. Gregg, and others 
who sympathise with him. We shall heartily rejoice if any method can be adopted 
of delaying or preventing the passing of the bill ; but I entreat the coiuference not to 
take a single step in this matter. 

" The Rev. W. Bunting read the names of the proposed committee; and, after 
doing so, said — " And if you please (addressing that gentleman) Mr. Bums ? 

" The Rev. Jabez Burns — No ; / beg leave to move as an amendment^ that we tttke 
no step in this matter, 
" A Deputy — ^I beg to second that amendment. 

"The Chairman— Gentlemen, it strikes me that no step ought to be taken by this 
conference, in which we are not unanimous. (Hear, hear.) lliere^re, eyen althongb 
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a considerable proportion of our number desire the appointment of the committee, 
yet, if any object, we should hesitate before we appoint it. And perhaps the same 
object wonld be accomplished if the individuals who have been named were to retire, 
in order that, without any responsibility on our part, this matter may be considered 
and determined. (Hear, hear.) 

^ The motion was then withdrawn, and several gentlemen retired fix>m the confe- 
rence, to reassemble in another room. 

** The Rev. James Kelly, of the Established Church — I trust Mr. Chairman, that 
though we decline as a body of deputies to identify ourselves with this movement, 
yet amongst us, Mr. Gregg and his friends, who have now retired, will find most 
anxious co-operators. Some may co-operate most ardently and eflfectually, notwith- 
standing what has occurred." 

Taking it for granted that the conference was really in earnest in opposing the 
bill, I could not have anticipated the feeling which my propositions originated. 
They were warmly, I may say enthusiastically, received by many. Such appeared 
to be the feeling, for example, of a very distinguished Wesleyan minister, whose 
name occurs in the above extract, Mr. William Bunting, and the feeling of the 
clergy present was similar, but the majority seemed to be Dissenting ministers, and 
these were vociferous in their opposition. According to their doctrine, the govern- 
ment had no right to interfere with religion at all, good or bad ; hence, if we asked 
Parliament to do what was right with respect to Maynooth College, though it might 
defeat the bill, still it would concede the principle of religious interference on the 
part of the State — ^that is, it would concede the principle of an Established Church — 
a concession which Dissenters would not make, even though it might have cast out 
the ministerial measure. Thus the conference rejected my propositions ; its pro- 
ceedings evaporated in the merest talk, tiresome, uninteresting, and totally uncon- 
nected with practical results, and Sir Bobert Peel carried his bill almost with accla- 
mation. The gentlemen who were " to die on the floor of the House, ratiier than 
allow the measure to pass," did not offer it five minutes' delay ; and all their boast- 
ings on the subject turned out to be mere boastful nonsense. " 

On the evening of the day on which my propositions were thus rejected, I went 
down to the House of Commons, and was accosted in the lobby of the House by a 
gentleman quite a stranger to me, who with much interest asked how my propo- 
sitions had, upon my retirement from the meeting, been dealt with by the members 
of the Conference who accompanied me. I told him that I feared nothing effectual 
had been done, a statement which he seemed to hear with a good deal of disappoint- 
ment. In reply to an inquiry which I made, he informed me that he was Mr. Telle- 
mache, member for Cheshire, and he did me the favour of introducing me to several 
members of the House, whom I severally intreated to act in the way whidi I pro- 
posed. Not presuming to say that they should adopt the language of my amend- 
ments, unless they quite approved of it, but that proceeding upon the principle 
proposed, they should insert on the books, notices of amendment of some sort or 
other, and thus protract the threatened evil I myself put amendments into the 
hands of many members, and a similar course was adopted by several who were 
friendly to the course which I advised, amongst them my MS. was dispersed. I 
looked with a great deal of interest into the Times of the next morning, to see the 
notices of motion which might have been expected — ^nothing had been done. No 
doubt, the rejection of the proposition by the Conference had a paralysing efiect upon 
the Members of Parliament The Rev. Mr. Thelwall, who comijiled and edited the 
" Proceedings of the Anti-Maynooth Conference," in his historical introduction to 
that work, has the following observations : — 

'* Various amendments were proposed, and several divisions took place upon par- 
ticular clauses of the bill. But the same determination in opposing the b&l toiih'm 
the House^ was not manifested, which was so evidently felt out of the House — or, 
fvhich was, indeed, expected by many. It had been said, that there were twelve 
men who were determmed rather to die on the floor of the House than suffer tiie 
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bill to pass: bat the opposition which was made in committee did not exhibit any- 
thing of this determined spirit. The circumstance (it was thought by many) would 
have warranted the utmost extent of such opposition, as would, in another case, have 
been most justly considered factious — as was ably stated by the Her. H. M'Neile, at 
the first meeting of the conference, (see Report, pp. 15, 16,) and the Rev. T. D. 
Gregg had shown much ability in drawing up a series of amendments, the discus- 
sion of which would have brought out the iniquity of the measure — and would have 
OQcapied the House of Commons until now, had members been disposed to take 
them up. (Sec Report, pp. 115 — 120.) But, perhaps it required ^wperAwman for- 
titude to take such a decided stand, and to persevere in such a determined course 
as was thus marked out — especially when the present constitution and temper of 
the House of Commons are taken into consideration." 

If the amendments which I proposed involved the slightest compromise of hostility 
to the principle of the bill, it would have been wise and well to have rejected them, 
but they did nothing of the sort. The bill, however amended, would still have to 
pass through a third reading, when- all those opposed to it might have recorded 
their votes, both against the principle and against the details. The introduction 
of the amendments was merely intended to force the consideration of details, 
for to appropriate the language of IVIr. Paul, of Stroud, " Sir Robert Feel was afraid 
of the details ; his party was of such a heterogeneous nature, that if forced into 
details, it would immediately have been broken up ;" to protract the bill, to gain 
time, and to increase the opposition by which the measure was encountered in the 
country, was the object, and this was fnistrated — why ? Why, because we were 
joined with those who thought it unprincipled to solicit parliament even to do what 
was right, if it involved any interference with rcHgion. 

Brought strongly to my mind as the above circumstances were by the reception 
of Mr. Thelwairs book, and forced as I was thereby to the conclusion, that the enact- 
ment of the disastrous Maynooth Bill was in some sort traceable to our union with 
the Dissenters in opposing it, my hope of our making any great progress towards 
Christian union by uniting with Dissenters to obtain it — a. hope which I confess, I 
was at one time led to entertain, was greatly lessened. 



Page 390. 

I have lately been reading a book which has just issued from the American 
press, entitled, " Auricular Confession, and Popish Nunneries ; " the author is 
William Hogan, Esq., a member of the American bar, formerly a Roman Catholic 
priest. Nothing can be more appalling than the view which he gives of the deep- 
seated demoralisation connected with Popery. He speaks from his own experience 
as a priest, and he states facts, which, if tliey be true, should make it the first busi- 
ness of a Christian Legislature to devote itself to the eradication of Popery, and 
would render it a high crime against Almighty God, and against society, to afford 
it any, the slightest countenance. If we are to believe Mr. Hogan (and his book is 
introduced by testimonials to his character of the highest kind), the virtue that we 
very generally attribute to the Romish priesthood, and the chaste conversation that 
"we imagine to be connected with their instructions, however erroneous in point of 
principle these instructions may be, are the merest delusion. He positively avers 
that there is nothing of the kind in existence ; that every nunnery is a seraglio, apd 
Roman Catholic priests, almost without exception, debauchees. And this in Ireland ! 
for the author is an Irishman, and was educated at Maynooth. The details that he 
gives of his own knowledge, derived from the confessional, are, beyond description, 
startling and frightful. He commences his pamphlet by a statement of the 
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catues that made him doubt the infallibility of the Bomish Church, and speaks 
thus:^ 

** I ha^e often been asked, why did jou leave the Boman Catholic Church ? How- 
ever painful the relation, however heavy the narrative may fall upon Roman priests 
and bishops, and disreputable to nuns and nunneries, I will answer the question 
frankly. Several causes induced me to doubt the infallibihty of the Romish Church, 
and to renounce its ministry altogether. Amongst the first was the following : — 

" When quite young, and but just emerged from childhood, I became acquainted 
with a Protestant famUy living in the neighbourhood of my birth-place. It consisted 
of a mother, (a widow lady,) and three interesting children — ^two sons and one 
daughter. The mother was a widow, a lady of great beauty and rare accomplish- 
ments. The husband, who had but recently died, one of the many victims of what 
is fflJsely called honour, left her, as he found her, in tne possession of a large fortune, 
and, as far as worldly goods could make her so, in the enjoyment of perfect happi- 
ness. But his premature death threw a gloom over her future life, which neither 
riches nor wealth, nor all worldly comforts combined together, could effectually dissi- 
pate. Her only pleasure seemed to be placed in that of her children. They appeared, 
and I believe tney really were, the centre and circumference of her earthly hap- 
piness. 

" In the course of time the sons grew up, and their guardians purchased for both, 
in compliance with their wishes, and to Ratify their youthful ambition, commissions 
in the army. The parting of these children, the breaking up of this fond trio of 
brothers and sister, was to the widowed mother another source of grief, and tended 
to concentrate, if possible more closely, all the fond affections of the mother upon 
her daughter. She became the joy of her heart Her education, while a child, was 
an object of great solicitude ; and having a fortune at her command, no expense 
was spared to render it suitable for that station in life in which her high connexions 
entitled her to move, when she should become of age. The whole family were 
members of the Protestant Church, as the Episcopal Church is called in that country. 
As soon as the sons left home to join their respective regiments, which were then on 
the continent, the mother and daughter were much alone ; so much so, that the fond 
mother soon discovered that her too great affection for her child, and the indulgence 

Siven to her, were rather impeding than otherwise her education. She accordingly 
etermined to remove her governess, who up to this period was her sole instructreai, 
nnder die watchful eye of the fond and accomplished mother herself, and send b£r 
to a fashionable school for voung ladies. There was then in the neighbourhood, only 
about twenty miles from this family, a nunnery of the order of Jesuits. To this 
nunnery was attached a school, superintended by nuns of that order. Hie school 
was one of tibie most fashionable in the country ; the, nuns who presided over it were 
said to be the most accomplished teachers in Europe. The expenses of an educa- 
tion in it were extravagantly high, but not beyond the reach of wealth and fashion. 
The mother, though a Protestant, and strict and conscientious in the discharge of 
all the duties of her church, and not without a struggle in parting with her diild, 
and consigning her to the charge of Jesuits, yielded in this case to tne malign influ- 
ence of fashion, as manv a fond mother does, even in this our own land, of equal and 
far-famed, though mock eqnalitv — sent her beautifdl daughter, her earthly idol, to 
the school of these nuns. Let the result speak for itself. 

** Up to the departure of the sons for the army, and this daughter for the nun- 
neiy, I had been even from my infancy acquainted with this family, and had for 
them the highest respect and warmest attachment The elder brother was about 
my own age, and only a few years between the eldest and the youngest child. 

" Soon ^ter the daughter was sent to school, I entered the College of Maynooth as 
a theological student ; and in due time was ordained a Roman Catholic priest, by 
particular dispeMatUnt, being two years under the canonical age. An interval of 
some years passed before I mid an opportunity of meeting my young friend again : 
oar interview was under peculiar curcumstancea. I was ordained a Bomifh priest, 
and located where she happened to be on a vint. There was a large party given, 
at which, among many otners, I happened to be present ; and there meeting with 

V 
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my friend, and infeerehMgiai; the Ufual eoorteMs itpoa tiieh aM M4 o a», wkb-^gpm-.. 
tively, as I then imagined — asked me whether I woald preach her reception sermoii, 
as she intendad beoomiiig a nan, and taking the white TeU. Kot enren dreamiiigof 
such an erent, I replied in the affirmative. I heard no mare of tin affair isr a^t 
two months, when I recuved a nole from her designatkig the chapel, the day, and 
the hoar she expected me to preach. I was then bat a short time m the minister, 
but sufficiently long to know that up to the hoar of my conoMnoiag to read Fopuh 
theology, especiaUy that of JJau and Amtoime de PeeaUis^ I knew nothing of the 
iniqaittes taught and practised by Bomish priests and bialK)|M. 

*« On the receipt of my friend's note, a cold chill crept over me ; I anticipated, 
I feaced, I trembled, I felt tliere most be foal play semMrhetie. However, I 
went according to promise, preached her reoeption sermon at Ae reqnest of die 
yooi^ lady, ^1 wiUi the special aj^firohation of the bishop, whom I had to eonsnU 
enaaeh oocasions. 

** The concourse of people that assembled on tins occasion was very great. The 
interest created by the apparent vdiantaiy retirement from the world of one so 
young, so wealthy, and so boutifa], was intense, and .aceeidingly the chapel in 
which I preached was filled to overflowing, with Uie nobility and fashionables of 
that section of the country. Many and hurge were the tears that were shed when 
this beantifol yoang lady cat off her rich and flowing tresseaof hair. 

** Yoa may, therefore, easily judge from her immolaticn upon the.idtar of £uia- 
ticism, or, more properly speaking, her personal sacrifloe to the idol of Pettish and 
Jesuit lust, the nature of that feeOng which sash an event nuist have prodneed in 
the mind of every ChristiBn believer. 

** Having no cleitcal conneackm with the convent in which she was immnzed, I 
had not seen bar for three unonths following. ^At the expiration of that time, 
one of the lay-sistens of the conT^t ^deUrefed to me a note; I knew it con- 
tained something startling. 

** These lay-sisters among Jesoits are spies be]onging*to that order, bat ere sooEie- 
times bribed by the nuns for certain parpoaes. As «oon as I reached my apart- 
ments, I found that my yoong friend expressed a wish to see me on mme^uig 
important I, of coorBB, lost no time in calling on her, and, h^ng a priest, I was 
immediately admitted ; bat never iuwe I.foigot, nor can I forget, the melanchofy 
.picture of lost beanty and fallen humanity, ivhidi met my astonished .gaze, in Uie 
person of my onee beantiiul and virtoons Mend. I had been then about eighteen 
months a Bomish priest, and was not without some knowledge of their prc^igate 
lives ; and, therefore, I was the better prepared for, andcoold more easily anticipate, 
what was to come. After suc^ prdiminary conversation jis. may be expected apoor 
occasions of this kind, the yoong lady spoke to me to the following efiect, if not 
literally so. 1 say /ttera%, . because so deep, and strong, and Ittrtmg was the 
impression made i^>on.my mind, that I believe liiove'not foigotten one letter of 
her words. 

" * I sent for you, my friend, to see you once more beforemy death. I have insolted 
my God, and disgnused my family. [ am m the /amt^tooy, and I must die ! 1' 
AAer a good deal of conversation, which it is needless to repeat, I discoveredifiraia 
her confession the parent of this pregnancy, and that the Ikhyther Ahbea» of Hm toa- 
Tent advised her to take medicine which would eflect abortimi ; but that she knevr 
fr<Mn the lay-sister who dehvered me the B0te,andwho wns a confidentialservaiit^ixi 
the convent, that the medicine- which the Mother Abbess would give her, woi^ 
contain poison, and that the procnHng abortion was a mere pretext I gave bar 
such advice as I could in the capacity of a Romish priest I advised her to -aend. 
for die bishop. *I cannot do it,' said she, *my destroyer is my confessor.' I vvas 
silent I had no more to say. I was bound by oath to he true to him. In Tain, 
did the noble sentiment even of tfaefBagan oceur tome ; a sentiment saacticmed 
almost by inspiration itself. It fled from my.mind as smoke before the wind. .1 
was one of the priests of the infaUible o&vre^ and what was honour, what (w«s 
honesty to me, where the honour of this infallible ehurch was eoneemed ? Thqfjr, 
were of no acconnt ; not worthy the consideration of <a JRomtsA Priest fox iksewnd.; 
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The dbnoit hmmA faMamadaiibA noble FkgMi, < Eiai jnstitia* mat eoeliim/ 
*li6t joskioe be done, eren if the heayeBS were to fiol,' fled from mj mind. I retired,' 
leaving^my friend to her fiite, bat promiaiiig at her leqnest, to retani in a fortDigfat. 
** According to promise, I did return in a fortnight, hot the fool deed was done. 
She was no move I The eold day eontained in its dread embnioe all that now 
remraed of that being who, hot a few months befove, lived and moyed in all flie 
beauty and symmetry of proportion ; and that sonl, onee so pore, which a fimd 
mother confided to the care of Jesuit nnns, had been driven in its goiU and polhi- 
tion into the preseoee of a just and mercifal Ood. All, all, the work of Jesuits and 



So shodung an et ent nngfat well shake his feith in the system which not only 
allowed oi its oocnrrence, hot was framed with the ^smress purpose of shielding it 
frtxn execration, and seenriag it with imponity. The experience of Mr. Hogan 
would lead to the condnsion, ttiat facts of a kindred character are, in the Popish 
sjrslem, not the exception hot tiie nde. His book very naturally, therefore, consti- 
tutes a stirrii^^ appeal to the American people, calling on them ntterljr to exdude 
from all political influence the subjects of me Pope — ^to aboliah nunneries, as oon- 
stitntmg in truth so many brathds ; and it predicts ruin to American liberty, if the 
wamiugs and the aclm<mitioo8 of the author be disregarded. Without any indina-^ 
tion to go the length to whidi he would lead his rei^en, what he has said is quite 
sufficient to impress the mind most strongly with a sense of the excessive criii^nality 
involved in lending to Popish prindple Aat support for which* our governments 
have lately beeome respoosiUe, or of foiliiffi to take, in onposmg it, that dedded 
tone which distinguished the era of the Beformatien, whidi is sanctioned by both 
the letter and the spirit of the Bible and of the Chureh, and yet whidi is, at the 
aame tioM, so ranch at TtoAamob With tibe spirit of the pfeiant age. 



Page 4:08. 

The following copy of a petition from the Dublin Protestant 
Association^ shows how an organisation for procuring the 
adoption of the policy required should woik. 

'' To the Honourable the Hcuse of Comiruma of ike United Kingdom of 
€heat Britain and Ireland in Parliament Auembled^ the HwnHe 
"Petition of the tmderdgned Citizens ef Dublin, mid others, mem-^ 
hers and friends of the Protestant Association and Beformation 
Society of JDukUn. 

"•HtTMBLT SHBWGTff,— • 

''That your petitioners are aifficted with gri^if and eenceiii, and in many ease* 
bftm^beaeaA the pressure of very great distress. 

'"nmt they believe the displeasure of Almighty €k>d to be lesistmg on the King- 
dom, and fofur, in consequence, that those national disasters, winch all history shows 
to be productive of the downfoD of states, wilkoveri^fan tiie State of Britain, 
unless averted by a speedy return to the pa&s of truth and rigtateousaess. 

** ThtA your petitioners think it thehr bounden duty to their country, to their dtil- 
dren, to themselves, and to your honouraUe House, as the gfeat eouacfl of the 
Bation, to testify to your honourable House of the pain and grief whidi afflict them 
at the contemnlation of the existing state of things ; and to entreat and supplioatv 
your henonrable House to -ponder upon the statatfents which your pctttieBefa 
herdn set forth ; and if your hononraMe House find tiiem to be trae aeoordbijF to 
Seriptnie, to adopt them as sudi, and to act aeeordin^, nd to Tonchsiire a 
fkvouiable aseent to tJie prayer of your.petitioBcn. 
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** That tlie canse of the concern, the anxiety, the pain and grief of 3roar petitionerg, 
is the departnre from sonnd principle which has of late taken place in the national 
oooncih, and which is, alas ! (as in the particalars hereinafter set forth doth appear) 
at present made the rale of the national policy. 

**Thatyoar petitioners cannot but apprehend that speedy min must follow, nnless 
this disregard of principle be abandoned, and a coarse of condnct totally difi^nt 
be entered on and perseyered in. 

*< That there is an ancient system of false religion in the world called Popery, 
which has been expressly pointed oat in the Word of God himself as the source of 
all the moral eyils which afflict the Chorc^h. (Rev. xvii. 5.) That this cormpt 
aptem formerly prevailed over the whole Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
amking the people into the depths of degradation. That the real character of the 
system having become known to our fathers, led them not only to throw it off tbem- 
■elyes bat to erect against it a monnment in the archives of the State, in order to 
prevent it from any fatare period begailing the people into that apostasy from 
Christ and rebellion against the IMvine Majesty, which had previously involved 
them in sach dire calamities. 

"That the yenerable testimonies against Popery here allnded to, to wit, the 
Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy of the Church, are still incorporated in the lavtrs, 
form the acknowledged principles of the nation, and are undeniably true according 
to Scripture. 

** That the oaths of supremacy and abjuration which have been taken by the 
monarch, by most of the members of your honourable House, and the great func- 
tionaries of the State, most truly pronounce two of the leading dogmas of Popery 
to be altogether false and unfounded. 

** That the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church established by law, condemn as erro» 
neons all the peculiar Articles of the Church of Borne, and pronounce most truly 
tiiat the very essence of the Bomish worship, " the sacrifices of masses," are blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous deceits (Article 31) ; and that the **Book of Homi- 
lies," which are also incorporated with the laws, which books yonr petitioners 
have been instructed in from their youth up, and which they do most firmly hold, 
believe, and maintain, declare that we aforesaid system of Popery is wholly opposed 
to the revealed Word of Gk>d, and destructive of the. happiness, the liberties, and 
the best interests of mankinds Thus, then, do the fundamental laws of the State, 
"Which, as British subjects and citizens, your Petitioners are bound to venerate, and 
which also as Protestants they have ascertained from Scripture to be true, hold up 
Popery to the view of your petitioners as a system that is, as aforesaid, opposed to 
the Word of God, destructive to the souls of men, and subversive of the best 
interests of society. The very same identical laws which teach your petitioners to 
shun sedition and blood-shedding, burglary, arson, and rebellion, teach them also 
to shun idolatry, blasphemy, superstition, and false religion in general, but espe- 
cially the false system of Popery. 

** Your petitioners would most humbly, but most earnestly, impress it on your 
honourable House, that they have identically the very same reasons for abhorring 
Popery as l^y have for abhorring robbery, murder, and all sorts of lawless violence 
— tiiat is to say, reasons derived from the Word of God and his Church, and from 
the sanctions of British law. As your petitioners must think that your honourable 
House believes the Word of God, and desire the obedience of your petitioners, and 
pf the subjects of the realm in general, *' for conscience sake," then they entreat 
your honourable House to let the obedience that is rendered to that Word be uni- 
Tersal, and to save them from the pain of seeing it desecrated, despised, and trampled 
on, in some of its most important sanctions, 

** Hence, petitioners most humbly pray your honourable House to deal with respect 
to Vopety in a manner that shall be consistent with the fundamental laws — ^that is 
to say, to treat it as a sy^teni of error, falsehood, and superstition. How unchris- 
tian It is to have men instructed in the principles of error — ^nay, to have them edu- 
cated in order to be teachers of error themselves— must be seen at a glance ; yet 
this is the object of the Boyal CoUege of Maynooth. Your petitioners most hambly 
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pray your honourable House to withdraw from that Institution any and every 
possible kind of support, whatsoever that may be given by the National money. 
If your honourable House would shrink from the support of an establishment 
designed to inculcate the baneful principles of Socialism, why not much more 
from that of one where Fopery is taught ? inasmuch as it is evident that Popery 
is a system as baneful in its results, and infinitely more deep-rooted and subtle 
in its nature than Socialism can be. 

" In like manner your petitioners humbly pray that the National Schools of Ire- 
land may be conducted on a system intended and calculated to eradicate the 
superstitions of Popery, and that no arrangements may be allowed in such schools 
having for their object the leaving of the errors of Fopery, or any other errors 
whatsoever, uncorrected. Your petitioners pray your honourable House to make 
the National Schools of Ireland be distinguished by a paramount at&ntion to, and 
reverence for, the Word of God. 

** Your petitioners also pray your honourable House to present an address to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty- the Queen, that Her Majesty may be pleased to command 
the Most Bev. the Archbishops, and the Bight Rev. the Bishops of the Established 
Church, to have especial preachers appointed publicly to expose the evils of Fopery,. 
and to exhort all Her Msgesty's subjects to abandon the aforesaid corrupt system ;^, 
and they further {)ray your honourable House to deliberate upon other measures, 
calculated to eradicate the said system, and thus to avert from the country the 
wrath of the Almighty. Fetitioners would humbly suggest to your honourable- 
House that an examination of Divines, learned in the Word of God, and a diligen#> 
study of the Word itself, would, under the Divine blessing, lead your hononrablt 
House, in your wisdom, to understand the best mode of proceeding in the premises... 

*' Your petitioners entirely deprecate anything resembling severity to the persons 
of Fapists, their desires being confined to an exposition of the evils of Fopery con- 
sidered as a system. They would, however, again and again, most earnestly 
beseech and respectfully supplicate your honourable House to consider how subver- - 
sive it must be of the faith, and therefore of the morals and social virtues of the 
community, and how calculated to draw down on the land the heavy wrath of the 
Almighty, that the National Councils should be seen setting at nought the solemn 
sanctions of the Divine Word, and treating with equal favour the Frofessors of' 
an ascertained Apostasy, and the believers in the faith of the holy Catholic Church. 
— expending the National money to instruct the subjects of the crown in the- 
principles of a false and anti-christian system, and also to propagate its errors far 
and wide. 

" Most humbly beseeching your honourable House to act in the premises in the 
manner most humbly set forth herein, that is to say, to withdraw all public support 
from the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, and from all Boman Catholic eccle- 
siastics at home or abroad, to render the Irish system of education strictly Scrip- 
tural, and to adopt measures publicly to expose the errors of Fopery, and thereby 
eradicate the system, which only stands through the indulgence shown to its errors. 

*' Your petitioners will ever pray." 
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NOTES.. 



Page 18. — ** Being convme&d- m ntj^ oum. mwd, that a. clergyman who was not duly 
licensed could not do so tis of right'* 

When I ^ave this opinion, I wibs disposed to tliink that, according to the canons 
«f the chsBch, oideisaloiiCL coaid not be.oDnaidered as entitling a clengyinaA to 
preach an occasioiial sermon for a hrotber ekirgTman without the license oar facDud 
permission of tfaa bishop for snch preaching- hid and obtained* I conite mjscl^ 
howeyer, to have been led by the rerjc able work of the Bo^. B.. J. M^Ghee,. entitled 
*• Episcopal and Clerical Duty and Besponsibility considered," to doubt the correct- 
ness of this idea. Mr. M*Ghee shows beyond any question, that the " license to 
preach,'' which is spoken of in the canons, does not mean " episcopal license," but 
** license had from the L(n>d Chancellor"— a species of license now fallen into utter 
desuetude, bat which was formerly rendered necessary by the existence within the 
church of covert and disaffected Papists, who promul^ted from the pulpit rebdUion 
against the authorities*. At the time that the canons were adopted^ the . precaution 
taken by the "license to preach," spoken of in them, was essentially necessaxy ; and 
the conference of that license could not safely be trusted even to the bishops, for of 
them also some were infected by the too prevalent spirit of Popery. So far, there- 
fore, was the privilege of licensing preaidiers from- hairing been placed in their 
hands, that they themselves required that very license — to wit, the Lord Chancellor's 
license — in order, to the exercise of the function. This view is developed in an 
exceedingly able and learned manner, in the work to which I refer; and the position 
which it establishes is not only not doubtful, but it was distinctly admitted' as 
sound by Dr. Miller, of Armagh, in a l^al judgment which he delivered, where the 

Snestionof this prerogative was tried. !]^ferring to Mr. M^Ghee's work, he admitted 
)e correctness of the facte laid down by him, and the soundness of the reasoning 
founded on them; and thence that the privilege of " licensing to preach," oould not 
be claimed by the bishops from canon taw. Nevertheless, he asserted that ^at pri' 
vilege was established by custom, and that thence it could not properly be gain* 
say^. Perhaps, the reader may be disposed to say, that this is** six of one and half 
a dosen of the other," for it practically comes to the same point whether episcopai 
prerogative be based on written or canon law, or on custom, or common lawA 
Granting all this, there may still be great weight in Mr. M'Ghee's argument. For 
who can tell that the- citf torn, which is now pl^ed, may not have grown out of the 
misapprehension which his work explodes ? This^ I must say, seems to me highly 
probable^ and the consideration may be of great weight, should it come to be pon- 
dered on by right-minded prelates of wisdom and power, who feel diq>osed to think 
Chat the lib^Tty of the chnmi'may be of greater importance than the<mamtenaBoe of 
a prerogative which was originally founded on a mistake, and insisted on, perhaps, 
through lust of power. • 
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Page 34.— •« The hut twelfth o/Jtibf," ^. 

On Uie l2tliof Jalj, 1845, which is here referred to, the Orangemen of the North 
aasemhled in yast nnmbera at Lisbanie to commemorate the great yictories of 
William the Third, of which that day is generally considered the anniversary ; for it 
was on the 12th of July that the battle of Anghrim was fonght and won by that 
monarch of glorious memory. James Watson, Esq., Deputy Lieutenant and Jus- 
tice of the Peace, placed himself at the head of the vast array, and bjr his influence 
secured the maintenance of the most perfect peace and order — for this he was dis- 
missed immediately after by Sir Bobert Peel III On the first of the same month, 
the Ptotestants of Dublin commemorated the yictorr of the Boyne ; and on the 
12th of August following, Uie Otangemen of Enniskillen and the region round 
about, in countless thousands stood forth to testify their devotion to the cause of truth 
and to the best interests of Ireland. An expression in an address to the Queen, 
which they adopted on the occasion, was memorable. They distinctly told her 
Majesty, did theseEnniskiDeners,tliat they would **resistto the death theestablishment 
of Popery in Ireland.** Her Majesty may depend on it that they spoke the truth. 



Page 42. — ** The caee is so notorunu^ and so neeni,'* jpr. 

A false charge of stabbing a Roman Catholic was brought against three Pkotes- 
tants, who attended the meeting at the Botnndo Gardens, Dublin, on the 1st of 
July, 1845. The men were fully acquitted of the charge, though under the drciim- 
stances alluded to in the statement here given. 



Page 254.-~<* It tea medtatiom between heaven and earth,** ffc, 

Ihe passage here referred to will be found in Massillon's Sermon, very appro- 
priately entitled, ** Discours Sur L'Ambition des Clercs.** ** Sermons de Massillon.'* 
8vo. Paris, mdcclzxvi., YoL L, pp. 94, 95 ; complete in fifteen volumes. 



Page 279. — ^ As a specimen of the weakness^ jnc. 

I had no idea, when I commented as I did in this place on the sophistical reason- 
ing of Dr. Todd, that that reasoning had not originated with himself. How did it 
astonish me to find, in looking over an old work entitled, " The Man of Sin,** by 
** No Roman, but a Reformed Catholic" (London, 1667), that the Doctor had mereljr 
acted the part of a retailer of another man's wares in the charge of absurdity which 
he brought against the Protestant view. In fact, the argument on which Dr. Todd 
relies, is an md and exploded sophism of the Jesuit, Cardinal Bellannlne ! In the 
work to which I refer, the old writer thus takes up the point made by the Cardinal, 
and laughs it to scorn : — *'' The Jesuit [Bellarmine] hath another card to play» 
and that's a trump ; look to it, for out it comes, thus: * Anti-Christ sits in the 
Church [so Protestants argue] : ergo, the Pope nts in the church. But the church 
is only one: ergo, Ptotestants, who have departed from the Pope, are out of the 
church.'* Oh! how the good man smiles to see what a rod we nave made for our 
own breech ; and let the Pope but have the laying of it on, I warrant we feel 
it Well, but 'twill fetch no blood. How fine soever the argument runs, 'tis but a 
pleasant dream. For do we not read of a * church at Corinth,' * the church of the 

* BeUarmine de Bom. P. lib. 3. cap. 13. 
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Theisalonians,' ' the Church of Galatia,' and seven in Asia, whatever were else- 
where more, he^ide that of Rome ? So that the Pope may sit without us in the 
church until he be cold again, and we find room enough in some one or other 
church to keep us warm the while. And if this should not serve the turn, Protes- 
tants are not such babies to be choused with counters, instead of guineas ; nor 
Papists so lucky as to fob them off with a compounded for a divided sense, thouffh 
many a thing duller may go off cleverly at home. We do contend that it is me- 
Church of God where Antichrist sits, that is when he mounts the throne ; but, 
alas! 'tis quickly worse for his wearing of it. Nav, his long sitting there does 
utterly mar it, though it keeps the name still : so doth the begear call it still ' that 
coat which such a gentleman gave him,* when *tis so patched that not one piece of 
the first stuff can be seen upon it. What if a man should say the Boman Bishop* 
sitteth on the Emperor's throne ? — 'twere very truth; but would it therefore follow 
that Borne were now the Emperor's, where he hath neither one foot of ground, nor 
any grain of authority left him ? No, but idl men in their wits would quickly under- 
stand that the meaning was, * It was so once, until that crafty fox had wiped his 
nose on V Thus Royal palaces are found to keep their ancient names, when they 
are turned to ruins. Even so it is still * the church where Antichrist sitteth.* Once 
t&tfi^, once natne; now name, and nothing more. ' How is the faithful ci^ become 
a harlot?' saith the Prophet. What! a ' faithful city,' yet * a harlot,' too? So once 
she tau, so now she is. And in the New Testament how irequentiy do such passages 
occur 1 * The blind see,' * the deaf hear,' * the dumb speak,' ' the lame walk,' and 
' the dead live,' where very children know 'tis meant the3r were so, but the case is 
altered. Wives keep their husbands' names, though they justly suffer a divorce for 
whoredom. And thus it fares with Antichrist's seat. Borne was God's temple, and 
Christ's churdi; it is the Devil's synagogue, and the conventicle of the Pope, but 
beareth still the name of church and Christian, also." (JIfan of Sin, pp. 39, 40.) 

Does it not greaUy enhance the unfaithfulness, from the guilt of which I know- 
not how Dr. Todd can be exculpated, that he should be thus found giving currency 
to the malignant objections of the Jesuits against Protestantism, without ever once 
warning his readers of the source from which he draws, or stating to them the 
nature of those answers, so full and so convincing, by which the view prevalent in 
his church has been maintained ? The reader cannot, I am sure, avoid being struck 
with the fact, that the sophism of the Jesuit, and the same when employed by Dr- 
Todd, affected %vith precisely similar feelings the anonymous writer, *' No Boman, 
but a Beformed Catholic," and the author of the present work, and led both into 
sometiiing like similar train of thought and comment. 



Page 283.— ** Borne is either the pillar and the ground of truth, or she is Antichrist" 

This sentiment of Mr. Newman may involve, in its construction, a good deal of 
craft. Certainly it is often enough said in a loose and general way, that Popery is 
the great Antichrist ; it must, however, be obvious to every one that, strictly speak- 
ing, such language is incorrect, and could only be justified upon the ground that it 
was merely intended to convey that Popery was Antichristian ; for the term Anti- 
christ in Scripture is obviously considered as applicable to an individual, a person, a 
man, and is not in strictness of s^kin^, capable of beine interpreted of a system. 
If Mr. Newman, therefore, conceived his statement with tne understanding that he 
might evade its primd facie force, by a contest about words and the propriety of their 
usage, he played a slu^wd game. In the current language of our more ancient 
divines, the Pope is almost universally identified with Antichrist ; and this is an 
application of the term against which no verbal exception would lie, nor in point of 
fact do I think that any objection to the phraseology could be sustained. I am well 
aware that Faber, and some other highly respectable divines, have objected to the 
application of the term te the Pope, but after the most anxious consideration of the 
arguments advanced by them, I see no valid reason for a departure horn the universal 
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_ ) of liMBefomera. I^ it <piito c«rteiii that the repuduitioii of the phnse^ 
oloor in <riieetion woold •toltify the Befonned Cfaorch, and ia doing thu^ would 
irfford a pkoaihle gvoviid of triamph to Fkpiets. I am anrare that Uiis would affi>rd 
no TaUdneeon for adheriagto a fomt of speech which was in itself incorrect. Itr 
tpoald appear* howeiver, ci^aUe of aflbrding^ to ererj one who has a due respect for 
Hm ^Foioe of the Cfameh, and who properly appreciates the wisdom of die Befbrmera 
Moss great deliverers of Christendom) some reascm for thinkmg that what tfao 
Chnrch and the Befenners muverMdly aereed npon, was not likely to constitute a 
gfoandless calumny-^ a calnmny which woald evidence on their part a silly 
maligni^, and would challenge for the ancient patriarch ^ho would thus appear to 
have been made the object of a rash and aigustlfiable condemnation, no small 

\ of geaoral Bympa&y« 
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Canterbury, ^20. 
Apostolicity implies non-separation and da- 
rived ooostitntion, 195. 
Apostolicity of the Anglican clraroh,193. 
Aquinas, Thomas 176. 
Archbishop of Dublin and the Aathor, 10. 

's inhibition, 15. 

Azchbishope of Armae^ since St. Patriok, 

their history, 197—217. 
A retrospect, 16. 

" Amm Fisherman'«^(The) dead child," 300. 
Articles and Hbmilies of the Church, thsir 

tone bold and strong, 366. 
Articles (The Thirty nine) novel in fbxxa. 

only, 158. 
(Tmeand false) placed in juxtapa-. 

sition, 163. 
Arts (The) not parentally nursed by the. 

monks, 77. 
Association, Bepeal 80. 

, The Protestant 79, 17«. 

Audacity whilom of Father Maguire, 11. 
Augustine's (Saint) saying quoted by an 

Irish priest, 137, referred to, 148. 
Austria, Imposing sacrifice of the mass in. 

401. 
Austria^ Popish, 27. 
Austria, Submission of the people in 27. 
Author's orthodox fteAf«, LS; 
Author (The) about 1400 yean of i«e, 24. 

a Tory,.2«. 

— not for thaoretio specnhUioBS, 



God, 265. 



prodiffious, 257. 
remaxkable for the separation 
from it of faithful souls, 257. 

was to grow gnaL by the 



power of kings, 258. 
Apostasy's (The) seat or see is 
268. 



6. 



• often reproached tat plain 
speaking, 116. 

. once ineUned to Liberalism^ 



171. 



-, Beligious 



^«fl7». 

LC staitm, 16, 



Borne, 



peculiarc , _ 

— ^— first reply to the priflBt»128. 

second reply* 1B8. 

Author, Priests' reply to the 137. 

Author's (The) plain speakiiigoAenxeproited^ 

115. 
popularity after the discussion, 18. 
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* ^rfail to Um poUhelnnch of LaaAh 



Amo dmfi writ on Cnnnor, 858. 



I its Tumtr [BobmTs] 256. 
Bacoa, Lord 76. 
-Birttto of tbeBoTDO," 806. 
Battle of the ehonh impiOMriy fooidit, 

SIS. 
Beat's gretM, 848. 
Before tlie BefDmatioii, Testimoiiy against 

Boiiie 3T2. 
** Beggar's (The) oo^date," 300. 
Bible (The)^a miracnloos book, 5. 
Bible, The Dooay 358. 
BfflofRigfaU,96. 
the oibpring of Piotestantiflm, 

104. 
Bbhop Burnett, 100, 109. 
^— of London and the Dnke of Welling- 

ton, 91. 

of Ments to Con OT^ia], 416. 

Timothy, of the Ephesians, 194. 

Titos, of Crete, 194. 

WDaon, (of Calentta.) 194. 

Biahopa in Partiament, We hare 398. 

*' Blasphemy and spiritoal pride," a marie of 



theApo6ta8y,254. 

" Blind giri (The) at the holy well." 800. 

Board of CommissionerB (Her Majesty's) 
for reculating and improving the condi- 
tion of the working classes, 403. 

for 



colonising waste lands, 404. 



the 



promotion of Christian knowledge, 404. 



the regolation of factory labour, 406. 



for 
for 



the religions instruction of the Irish in 

their native language, 407. 
Bondage, the spirit of Popery, 65. 
Bones of Wickfiffe, 255. 
Boniftuse III., 260. 
BanuM Paster, the Bull, 176. 
Book (The) of Beyelation against Popery, 

252. 
* Bouchelleen Bawn,** 305. 
Bradfoid, John 152, 271. 
British Cabinet (The) should be composed 

efmenofpeaee, 89. 
British constitutioo, A notion of the Dake 

of Wellington antagonistic to the spirit of 

the 87. "^ ^ 

British freedom, Besults of Protestantism 

on, 107. 
British liberty, 86. 
State neariy nnchristianised by 

We]liDgtoo,91. 
British Lion (The) 380. 
Browne, Hon. Dennis 178. 
Bunyan was « divine, 266. 
Burgh, Mr. WilUsm 118, 265. 



Bntki's •'Analogy," 173. 
Biitt,Isaae Q.C.,60. 



Cabinet (British) should be composed of 
men ofpeaee,89. 

Cmma i^Miitiit, the Bull, 176. 

Caurlan,199. 

<* Calendar of Prophecy," Fabet's 159. 

Calrio,278, 829,865. 

Cant of deigymen shrinking from peliticil 
matters, 48. 

Csrlile, 51. 

Caroline, Queen 51. 

Catholic and Apostolic Church, The 317. 

Cstholios (Irish Boman) are Wauchobites, 
827. 

(Boman) seem public spirited, 80. 

Cause of extrinsic Protestant diriaions, 881. 

«CeUbaoy;*253. 

Celibacy, Sir James Graham's " enlightened!' 
notions on 390. 

Charaeterisdc of Popery, Slaveiy is a 78. 

Chsrscter of the times, indiffereuee to re- 
ligion, 845. 

Charity in all things. Let us have 167, 

Chariesl.,84. 

Christ, (Institution of) at variance with 
theory of Independents, 196. 

— ~- ridiDg to Jerusalem, 851. 

" a mark of the Apostasy, "Virtnal 

deniBlof266. 

Christian ordioances appeal to the under- 
standing, 850. 

Christian liberty (Restrictions on) an excuse 
for schism, 382. 

Christianity abolishes carnal forms, 225. 

operates on the toul of mso, 

849. 

, Tractarians mistake the genius 

of 225. 

Christian knowledge. Her Miyesty's Board 
of Commissioners for the promotion of 
404. 

Christian men should be active citizens, 84. 

rulers servants of the pec^le, 75. 

Christians' duty to sanctify the state, 122. 

Christians' mission, 45. 

Christian union not an agreement in dis- 
union, 340. 

Church, Admission of lay helps in the 838. 

(Admission of lay helps in the) 

would dry up the springs of dissent, 339. 
Dr. Todd knowingly against the 



274. 



Dr. Todd opposes the Catholic or 



universal opinion of his 277. 

-, its claims based on. reason, 864. 



Churohes, Multiplicity of 314. 

(Reformed) 318. 

, (Protestsnt and Roman Catholic) 

proposal for their reconciliation, 124. 

• which never submitted to Rome, 



818. 
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Chuoh propeity not public, 802. 

(Free) in SwiftValley, 9, why so 

denominated, 15. 
Churefa, Intrinsic divisions of the 364. 

,it« evils, 842. 

distinguished 

forzeftl, " ' 



of England system never been 

woiked oat, 46. 
Chureb (The) guards against fiilse brethren, 

871. 

of Ireland, Status of the 221. 

Chorch (The^, its Articles and Homilies, 

866. 

of Rome (The) has a sente. of 

Scripture, 15d. 

—— — of Scotland (The) agrees with the 
Churoh of England concerning Popeiy, 
269. 

— property eqnitably held, 24. 
>, Scottish Episcopal, Query— 4chis- 
cal?821. 

, Marks of a Christian 186. 

(The Boman) originally pare, 29. 

(The) the keeper of Holy Writ, 222. 

(The) teaches a noble lesson of 

Hberality, 49. 

, Traditions of the 34th Article on the 

192. 

Cireomstance (Bemarkable) 180. 

"City of Jackeens,** Newspaper epithet, 
78. 

Claims of the chareh based on reason, 364. 

Clarke (Adam), his employment on the pub- 
lic records, 104. 

Cobbett, 102. 

had his use, 103. 

Cobbett's ** History of the Beformation,'' 
102. 

Colonel Blaquiere, 179. 

— Hatehinson, 178. 
J.Wood, 71. 

Colonising waste lands. Her Majesty's Board 

of Commissioners for 404. 
Commander-in-chief (The) a subordinate 

92. 
(A) unfit to counsel a 

British Cabinet, 95. 
** Complete (Boman) Catholic Directory, 

Almanac, and Begistry,'* 411. 
Confirmation, 181. 
, Every one an infidel before 

181. 
Conformity, Orthodoxy secured by 370. 
Con O'Nial, The Bishop of Mentz to hun, 

416. 
Conservative Roman Catholic, A, 85. 
Constitutional privileges gained by Protes- 

tantism, 77. 
Convention, Both houses of 96. 
Convictions of the people. The Reformation 

grew out of 80. 
Corruption of the Chureh foretold, 259. 



Coiruption (State) a cause of diviaioii lA 

the chureh, 872. 
Council of Trent affords an interpretation of 

Scripture, 155. 
Cranmer,270,829. 

Cranmer, Writ for the auto dafe on 253. 
Creation of a sound public opinion, 898. 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., 147, 159, 161, 289. 

its "Novelty- 157. 

onljr a condensation 

of errors previously existing, 159. 
Crete, Titus, Bishop of 194. 
Criminality of praying to saints, 245. 
Cromwell, 83. 

let him have a statue, 84. 

Cunningham, General 179. 
Curious advertisement, A, 233. 
"Cup-tosser, The" 80Q. 

D. 
Daniel O'Connell, 80, 172. 
« Daniel O'Slash," 67. 
David's troubles lh>m ungodly generals, 

90. 
Deacons, Form of their ordering 871. 
Debate (A late) in Parliament, displaying' 

specimens of infatuation, weakness, folly,. 

pusillanimity, and blind compromise of 

principle on Uie Ma^pooth grant, 71. 

Extraordinary in Parliament, 66. 

Debate (Irish) in 1792, 179. 
Declaration of William and Mary, 100. 
"Degradation of its votaries," a mark of the 

Apostasy, 254. 
Dems Browne, Hon. 178. 
Dens, 176. 
Denial of Christ (Virtual), a mark of the 

Apostasy, 256. 
Description of the Chureh of Christ, 185. 
Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 

87. 
** Development of Christian doctrine," by 

Newman, 816. 
Devotion in honour of ** St. Philomene,*^ 

248. 
Dickens, Mr. Charles 245, 347, 358. 
Didactic Acts of Parliament, Precedent for 

386. 
DidacUc proclamation exemplified, 384. 
Difference (Fundamental) between the An^ 

glican and Boman churches, 148. 
Discassion with Maguire, Extracts from it 

157. 
Discussion, Roman Catholic boastings be- 
fore the 412. 
Disease, Sin pourtrayed under the idea of 

69. 
Disqualified (Papists) forfi^edom, 82. 
Dissent, Admission of lay helps in the 

chureh would dry up the springs of 389. 
Dissent, Separation from Rome no warrant 

for 409. 
DL«»enten (Some) teach a lesson to Church- 
men, 842. 
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MraBBon froni want of bvotheily lowy 375. 
Diviiics (Tba giealest) view Popeiyas dM 

^8. 



DiTirion (InterDAl) from tbiee flouraet, 805. 

DWinoDS, ExtriDflic and intrinsie 3^. 

IMtMous (Intrinsic) of the church, 964. 

DiTisiott, Want of bratfaerlj love, a cause of 
STB. 

Dogma of the Dnke of WelEngton, 86. 

Bon Franda de Loeia, 285, 288. 

DownfttU of Father Magnire, and a peculi- 
arity in eifeoting it, 12. 

Dublin poHoemeo, Role lbr82. 

Dublin Protestant Association, 877. 

Dnke of Wellington^ ^, 69,86. 

ai a nd the Bishop of 
London, 91. 

Duration of the Apostasy, 268. 

Duties of a primitive bishop, 194. 

Duty of Cbnstianstosanctjjiy the State, 122. 

of plain speakings 116. 

E. 

Earl of Lincoln, 72. 

" Earthly magnificence," 206. 

Bast, Simuluneous with the ftalness of the 

Apostasy is the fUse prophet of the 207. 
Eeolsmpadios, 278. 
Edwsrd, Reigns of Elizabeth and 80. 

VI., 107. 

Effeminacy of the age only removable by 
increased liberty and power in the churdi, 
346. 

England and Rome in moi-al opposition, 106. 

, Protestant 28. 

f Public spirit in 89. 

, The Reformation in 29. 

, Why is she prosperous? 32. 

English History perverted by Papists, 101. 

people. Independence of the 27. 

character, Nationality of the 297. 

character, noble and generous, 298. 

disposition inclined to the solid, 

299. 

Refonners' testimony against Rome,. 

270. 

Episcopacy, Principle of 195. 

Episcopal church, Scottish, 821. 

" Epistle," Saint Peter's « First 227. 

St. Jade's, 228. 

"EpisUcs" of St. Paul, 148. 

*< Epistle to the Romans," 149. 

«« (Second) to the Thessalonians,** 

chap. ii.. '^29. 

« Epistles," St. Paul's 247. 

" Epitaph" of •• St. Philomene," 238. 

Error (The) of the Tractarians, 225. 

EvangeMcHl Alliance, 340. 

Evening Mail not the organ of the Protes- 
tants, 58. 

, its rancorous spirit, 60. 

— , utterly powerless in Dubinin 



61. 



-, Extract from the ( 



Evening JfaU, far behind the Protestant 

mind, 66. 
Events, Popery likely to be elucidated b; 

275. 
Evils in the church, 842. 
• , remedy in their re- 

moval, 343. 
Exact confonnity with die doctrine and tone 

of the church promotive of unity> 367. 
Excuse for schism, Restrictions on Ghristiaa 

liberty 332. 
Explained, Romish texts from Scripture 

140. 
Bxtnordlnaryjoke of Dr. Todd, 288. 



Fabex's « Calendar of Prophecy," 159: 

Faber, Rer. George Stanley 268, 289. 

Factory labour, Her Majesty's Board of 
Commissioners for the regulation of 
406. 

Faith alone, Justzflaation by 149. 

, justification by, 249. 

, Natural and supernatural 856. 

, The Tractariana opposed to justifica- 
tion by 187. 

Fdsehood, (Prevalence of) degrades society, 
121. 

Fdse brethren guarded against by the 
church, 371. 

doctrine a cause of division, 865. 

remedied by respect for the 

church's standard, 370. 

prophet of the East simultaneous with 

tiieApo8ta^,257. 

** Fanatics" (Troops of) wanted for Ireland, 
6. 

Fear of Papists not our actuating principle, 
178, 

** First Episile " of Saint Peter, 227. 

Fitzralph of Dundalk, 328. 

Fitz Ralph, Richard 209; 

Flint, John 54. 

Folly of forgetting Godj 860. 

Foreign reformers' testimony against Rome, 
278. 

Fragment of an extraordinary debate iu Par- 
liament, 66. 

Freedom, Results of ProtestantiBm on 
British 107. 

, Papists disqualified ibr it, 82. 

Fundamental difiereoce between the Angli- 
can and Romish churches, 148. 

Future priesta (The) from Maynooth, 153. 



Galway, Warden of 18. 

Genius of Christianity mistaken by Tracta- 
rians, 225. 

Gentry, Power of the Irish I^otestant 392. 

Genuine doctrine of the church erangelical, 
866. 

Gifts, Laymen sometimes possess 336, 

Glance at <* a great idea," 403. 
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Glonr of the present epoch, V6B. 
Glonons wore (A) before us^ 05. 
God not without witneeaeB, 261. 

speaks by Providence, 15. 

God's Word the only weapon for the fight 

against Popery, 12. 
Oo^iri (The) fiMdishneaa to men, 145 

wiser than men, 1*46. 

Goulbeani, ]i&. 72. 

Geaham^s (Sir Jfuaes) <* enlightened^ notions 

on celibacy. S90. 
Q««tt«n» Heniy 178. 
Great Apostasy, Prophecy of a 228. 

Apostasy, Popery should be attacked 

. as the 124. 

foretold Apostasy, Popery is the 230. 

Great point of St. Paul, 148. 

H 

" Hem of the Garment," by Dr. Hook, 847. 

Heretieal seotv, 322. 

" Histoiy of England," Ltngard's 101. 

History perverted by Papists, 101. 

•* Homily of Obedienee,** 268. 

« agai) St Peril of Idolatry," 269. 

'* on Reading the Holy Scriptures," 

186. 
Hook, Dr. 223, 347. 
Hooper, 271. 
Hoirible-oeoumenor, 46. 
How a sinner is justified by frith, 181. 
How Popery is to be eradicated, 128. 
" How shall a man be jost before Gt>d ?" 

Bome's solution of it) 129. 



Idolatry, A priesiTs explanation of it, 186. 
ninstrations of popular Irish poetry, 304. 
Images, Letter of the- oouncvl sent to the 

Archbishop of Canterbury for the destnio- 

tionofd88. 
Importance of unity in the church, 288. 
Immaeticable, how to make Repeal so 5. 
Independence of the English people, 27. 
Indefendents' theoiy, Iw. 
Indifference to religion the character of die 

times, 845. 
Iniquity, Tl)e mystery of 250. 
Ixgusdce to Protestant pofioemenin DuUin, 

52. 
Internal divisions of the Church from three 

sources, 365. 
fiDterpretation. Protestant and Pbidsh 28^. 
Introduction, 1. 
Italy, 46. 
Reland, Apathy in 41. 

essentially degraded by Pbpery, 300. 

— — — is efiriav«'d,. 121. 

, ** Songs" of 802. 

, Poppry d^^irades 812. 

f P otesraniism in 81. 

, Protestant operatives of 35; 

should be made a oountiy. for Irish* 



by 



Ireland the last stroBgheld of Popery, 416. 
the sinews of Ae ProtHtwut cmhic, 

the Protestant masses of 380. 

the proper arena for Irishmen, 296. 

"The Library" of 301. 

Irish debate in 1792, 179. 

Irishmen in Eng^ttod, 9. 

Irish priests, Resolutions of seme 1S5. 

Protestant gentry. Power of the 

Protestants begin to be 

principle, 32. 

Protestants' work, 122. 

Roman Gatholioa an Wauehobites, 

327. 

(The) in Sheffield, 9. 

(The) reformatien did not grow out of 

the conviotioriS of the people, 31. 
works necsMwry.for Irish minds, 262. 

J. 
Joke (Extraorditiary) of Dr. Todd, 288. 
Justification by faith, 248. 

alone, 149. 

The Traotsrians op- 



posed to 137. 



- by works, 249. 



>, Newman on ISO. 

> Tendency of the RomiBh door- 



men, 296. 



trine of 134. 



King William's motto, 4, 100. 

Kirk's (The) reply to Mary Queen of Scots/ 

112. 
Knox, John 110, 329. 



Langrishe, Sir Hercules 177. 

LatHma, 254. 

Latimer, 270, 329. 

Lay-gifts, Wesleyan policy as to 337. 

Lay helps in the church. Admission of 388. 

would diy up the 

springs of dissent, 339. 
Laymen sometimes possess gifts, 836. 
Lectures of Dr. Todd, The Donellan 285. 
Leeds, Vicar of 223. 

, Visit of the Author to 228. 

Letter to Rev. J. H. Newman, 37. 

Letter of the council sent to the Archbishop 

of Canterbury for the destruction of 

images, 388. 
Liberty, Britaah 86. 
Liberty the excuse for schism, Restriction on 

Christian 332. 
♦* Library of Ireland," 301. 
" Life and adventures'* of " Si. Phiiomene,' 

238. 
Lingard's " History of England," 1<H'. 
Lisbnm, The march at 34» 
LiUny of " St. Philomene," 248. 
Lollards, The 29. 

Lord Lieutenant, Memorial to the 54. 
, reply-of the Sflfi 
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LiidMr,80»2TaL8dO,M5. 
" LjiDf Legandt," 268. 



MonrnTyPr.Oa. 
Mnaouliif, 273. 
Myttcry of iniqiiitj, The 250. 



MtMoUj, 71. 

MabooMft, 100. 

M aiUftiid, Bmf. Boflby 118, 266. 

BdOdonatw, 176. 

Mmeharttr (Pietnn of) under ndieal tt- 

ibnB,d04. 
Muinen, Lord John 72. 
Xareh at Lisbiini, 84. 
UmtkM of the Apoetai^, 246, 258. 

a Cbiutiaii eboreh, 186. 

^ The Ang^eaa 

Chareh poaMaaes them, 189. 
" Martyrdom" of ** St. Pbilomeiie," 240. 
Maaa in Anatiia, Impoaing aacriflce of tba 

401. 
MaatdUon, 254. 
Mary of Orange, Prince William and the 

Prinee8B,96. 
Maiy, Queen 107. 
■' of Seota, Bemonatranoea to 

110. 



Reply of 111. 

The lrirk*B reply to 112. 

Mathematieal line (A) dividea troth from 

error, 150. 
Mathew, Father 2a 

hia "Sobriety" 47. 

Maynooth grant, Oaauer'a opinion of the 
I 62. 

, M'Ghee'a objectiona to the in- 

oreaaed grant to 162. 
Mede, Joseph 268. 
Melanothon, 278, 820. 
Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, 54. 
Men ot peace should compoae the Britiah 

Cabinet, 89. 
M'Ohee (Mr.) answered by a supposed 

priest, 154. 
objectiona to the increaaed grant 

to Maynooth, 162. 

,Bev.B.J.154. 

M'Hale,Dr.92. 

Middle ages, Tractarians gloiy in the 77. 

Militaiy philosopher, Wemnston a 87. 

Milton to the Protestanta of his age, 81. 

Minister of God, Science supplies wings to 

«iLthel69. 

Mismon of Christians, 45. 

MoDks (The) how the nuiaing parents of the 

arte, 77. 
Moral resources in the church nealected, 

868. 
"Morgan O'Slash," 67. 
Motto of King WilUam ni. 4, 100. 
M. J. O'Connell, 74. 
M*Neile's (Bey. Hugh) opinion on the Act 

of Unifonnity, 889. 
Multiplicity of churches, 814. 

sects a judgment, 841. 

Murphy, Seigeant 72. 



Napoleon and Wellington, 87. 

National law oommanda the entdication of 

Poperr, 882. 
National Pioaperi^a divine gift, 858. 
Nationality of the En^^iah charaoter, 207. 
Natural and supernatural fidth, 856. 
Nature and origin of the Author^a oppoeitioii 

to Poperr, 170. 
Newman, Ber. J. H. 37, 816. 

, his haughty and hypocritical reply 

to the Author^a letter, 88. 



-, Letter to him, 87. 

- on Justification, 150. 

-, Second letter of the Author to d 



Newi7,Vicarofl7. 
Non interference with politica antagonistie 
to the apirit of the Britiah constitution, 87. 
"Number 666," 254. 
Numbers not atnngth, 70. 

O 

Oaatler's opinion of the Maynooth gruit, 
62. 

Objections met, Penonal 7. 

Objections to the increased grant to May- 
nooth, by M'Ghee, 162. 

ObjecUon (The true) to the Boman Catho- 
lic Churoh, 147. 

Occurrence, Horrible 46. 

O'Connell, Daniel 80, 172. 

, his apostrophe, 85. 

— — , his real obiect, 85. 

,M.J. 74. 

Oliver Goldsmith, 28. 

Open air preaching, 848. 

Operatives of Ireland, Protestant 85. 

Opinion, Public and private 286. 

Orange, Prince William and Princeaa Maiy 
of96. 

Organisation necessary to gain our point, 

Orthodoxy secured by conf<Mrmity, 370. 
Orthodox Status of the Author, 18. 
O'Sullivan'a (Dr.) system, 289. 



Paine, Tom 26, 832. 

Papists and Protestants, their relative posi- 
tions, 169. 

Papists disqualified for freedom, 82. 

Papists (Fear of) not an actuating prin* 
ciple, 176. 

Papists should act as papiata, 86. 

Patrick, Saint 197. 

Paul, " Episdes" of Saint 148, 247. 

Peel, Sir Bobert 8. 

, Sur Botten 67. 

Peoj^e, Christian rulen servanta of the 75. 
■ (The) and their rulen, 117. 
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Personal Objections met, 7. 

Peter's (Saint) <* Fiist EpisUe" 2^7. 

" Philomene," Saint 232, 248. 

" Philomene," " Epitaph*' of 238. 

, " Life and Adventures" of 238. 

, « Belies" of Saint 241. 

— , her " martyrdom," 240. 

Philosophers may prefer Popery, 26. 

Philosopher, Wellington a military 87. 

Phocas the Emperor, 260. 

Picture of Manchester under radical reform, 
394. 

Pius iv.. Creed of 169, 147, 161, 289. 

Plain speaking, Scottish, 114. 

, Daty of, 1 16. 

, The Author often reproved 

for, 116. 

Policemen, Bule for Dublin, 52. 

Policy (Present State) subyersive of mo- 
rality, 393. 

Polideal problem (The) to be solved is to 
change the spirit of the times, 410. 

Politics, what they are, 44. 

Pope Pins IV., Novelty of his Creed, 157. 

, his addition to the Nicene 

Greed, 157. 

Pope, Bev. B. S. P. 11. 

(The) is AnUchrist, 118. 

, that he is Antichrist, should be 
unflinchingly mamtained, 119. 

P(qpery, ** A peat idea" firom it 402. 

, a philosophical system, 26. 

, Characteristics of 78. 

degrades Ireland, 812. 

degrades society, 121. 

, Ireland essentially degraded by 800. 

18 bondage. The spirit of, 85. 

— < is the great foretold Apostasy, 230. 

likely to be elucidated by events, 275. 



, Nature and origin of the Author^! 

opposition to it, 170. 

, Philosophers may prefer, 26. 
, its quietude, 47. 
— should be attacked as the Great 

Apostasy, 124. 
( word of God) the only weapon for 

the fight against it, 12. 

worked out in popish countries, 47. 

Popish Austria, 27. 

Positions (Belative) of Papists and Protest- 
ante, 169. 
Post refoimational churches, 819. 
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ERRATA. 

Pftge 12,line30, dcfe"not/* 
Page 15, line ^Z^for " political " read " episcopaL" 
Page 90, line 28, for ** Jeruiah " read ** Zeruiah." 
Page 202, line 5,ybr " fraternity " read " paternity.' 
Page 248, line SO, supply *' and" be/ore " embraces/* 
Page 252, line 38, for *« view " read " few." 
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